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RODUCTION. 


Inn, hautinans Brooravme ai, Dicuionaiy has abvays been eonsidered ay a 
work of the luighest importance for the civil and literary history of the Moslim 
people. From ils first wpearance tl] thy present “day, ily reputation has 
continued nudininished, aud the judgment of the author's countrymen hay 
}een conlirmeday the unanimous voice of Oriental scholars. Mf the Iyter 
Arabic historians filled their pages with extracts drawu from it as from a 
plu and abundant souree,—if’ rhetoricians, grammarians, and compilers 
of ancedotes have culled from tt ‘the choice passages, — if Jearned men 
ossayed to"complete ic by supplements, or to cond aise at by abridgments 
With the design of peadering: its utnity moreegeneral,—we find, nearer 
home, an equally valid testimony borne to its merit by the suftrages of the 
illusions Povocke, Schultens, Reiske, aud De Sacy. 

The variety of ity subject might have alone sufficed tg fig. the atlention of 
every person who took an interest in Mostine history and Agabic literature, 





but when that quality was combined with others which clearly indicated the 
intelligence, learning, and ab 





Lies of the aauthpe, the work had an wadoubted 
right lo general estimation, None felt his wore, deeply than Sir W ian 
Jones, and none expressed their opinion in stronger terms, When that 
accomplished seholar penned his Apeseos Asiaty a £ sondgnter cam, he traced 
these Tines, in which, notwithstanding the heightened tone of his colowing, 
there is a degree of wright stich as precludes me from ‘adding any eulogy of 
my own: “Seriptoris politissimi Ebni Whallikan ‘opus histordoum Lon Magis 
““verborun clegantié et uber tate commendatur, quam illustrierunt poetarum 








“‘versibus quibus conspergitur. Ac nescio an hie orfnibas vilarum scripto- 
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‘ 
' ae : 
“ pibus (nan) sit anteponendus., Est ceri copiosior Nepote, eleguntior Plutar- 
* cho, Lacrtio jucundior : et diguus est profeetd liber, qui in onmes Eurapat 





“ Hipguas canversus prodeat.” 
Wore the work of Ibn Ahallikin not before the reader, it might be neces 


sary fo point out the sources whydh he consulted and the plan which he 
adapted ; but the author here speaks for himself, he names the writers whose 
“works he tas consultgd, he or hiy tranglator gives their lives in nearly every 
case, and he follows the natural systens of noticing these persons only who 
held a conspicuous place in the Mostim world. [tis trac that when he treats 





of those men whose names figure in history, he prefers relating ancedates 
illustrative of their personal cha npcler to the less amusing dyty of fully 
sketching out their lives. For thik, however, a reason subsists: the 
historical work of his friend ané profess, Tho 8i-Athir, contained all the 
requisite information, and was then generally read: he did not think it ne 
ceseury to repeat the tale more filly set forth in a book the well deserved po- 
pularity of which he could not suppose would:ever be rivalled by the reputi- 
tion of hisown. We night even add. thal those very anecdotes with which 
uropean reader than the fullest 








he fills his articles are more precious to a 
: 
narrative of the series of events whické inark the fife of any individual, since 


, ; ee : : 
from them we acquire a charer insight into the manners of the different 





risation of the Mostiny 





classes, and collet move useful bints on the civil or: 
people, than any indications which a notice ewasively biographical cauld 





supply. Tens aso be observed that in judging a work of this hind, the 
European readcr may fing fxults where the Mosline sees only beauties, and 
vce versa. The former will blame [bn Whallihén’s ites of giving the lives of 
those persons only, the date ofewhose death was known; of quoting poetry 


too frequently, and of shoring bad taste ig the selection; of giving too many 





dotices on doctors of che lay, and too few on historians, poets, and other 
Jiterary men. Yet Se fd that a native ¢f Aleppo, the hadi Ndr ad-din 
ifasan Ibn Habib, who died 4. H.779( 4. Ds 1577-8), evteacted from Ebn Whal- 
Vikan's work the fives of two hundred and thirty persons with the passages 
nm he published ander the tithe of Alec! Alt 
Rayan min U afuvat Ibn Khallihan, ov Beaute, of eminent writers er- 











frem their books, and this selec 


tracted from thn Khalthan’s bogiaplucal work. We would appear fron this 
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that our author's taste in his quotations was, not considered as bad inthe 
“rountry where his Tanguage was spoken ard in which the writings of the 
poets were read and understood. Ibn Habib composed: also a history. of 
Egypt from ATL G48 to AJL 761. Wis entided Darrat al-Ailas fi Dawlar 
al-Atiak; there isa copy of it in the Jeyden library and another in the 
Bebleotheqne du Ror. We shall next allow Wajji Mialifa to speak : “Some 


ning of course Moshm writers, “ have blamed Ibn 





“historians,” says he, me: 
“ Khallihan for ‘his concisic 
sein the fay sin séme cayes he confines his notice of them toa few lines, 
whilst he fills pages, may sheets, with the Tife of a stugle poet or of a tite 
Te happens also, in more “dhan one case, that thase to whont 





‘the lives of men emment for their learning 





she Wotted the longest a es were persons accused of Laxity wn their 
+ religions belief, and yet he weitions thene with praise and quotes passages 
“from their poems. But it may perhaps he offered in extennation ab this, 
“that the history of the man learned in the law was already well hnown, aud 
* that the Justre of bis reputation, like the light of the sum, could not_possi- 
© bly be didden from amy, whilst they renown of the poot was by no teas 
* general.” Be the imperfectigns of his work what they may, ye minst yet 
take into consideration thar it was the fiest of its kind in the Jong series of 
Arabic literature, Before him, nor ever thought of combining in one teas 
tise and in alphabetical order, the lives of the most remarkable man of Isla- 








misty, no nxtter to what ciasy they belonged. There existed, it is (rae, 
a great sumber of biographical dictionaries composed ateriorly to his, 
nd, but they were works of a 
special cast and limited in their subject: some treated of eminent juriseon- 





and some of them dating from a remote ] 


others Contained notices 





sults, (0 the evclusion of every other: profesyion ; 
op the Jearned inen who inhabited a parsicular city ; some 
lives of such persons as were mentioned in the Suzan, or Cotlections of Tra- 





ain gave the 





ditions. The ouly book which bot > resemblan ‘eto By by the generality 








of ats contents was the Frhrest, composed i in the fourth century of the tip: 
hut that curious biograp)cal and bibliographical work is"formed of sty. see- 
tions, cach of which is devoted to one particu class of persons, to the total 
neglect of alphabetical or chronological arrangement. 

During many years my attention was directed towards thu Khallikan < 


‘ 
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work, knowing that from jt, ahove all others, the clearest and most correct 
ideas could be acquired of the rise and progress of Arabic Jiterature, and 
that it furnished many facts of the utmost importance for general history, 
and fot to be found in any other writer. A natural transition led me from 


* the work to the author, and in my endeavours to attain a fair appreciation 


_ of the one, I was Jed to inquire into the life and times of the other. In pur- 


“suing this task, I collected from lifferent sources a great number of notices 


respecting him, his masters, his disciples, and bis acquaintances; whilst the 
indications furnished by his own work, enabled me to fix with precision the 
dates of the principal occurrences which marked his life. But. the circum- 
stances which influenced his charecter in youth, the relations which sub- 
sisted at different periods between him and the masters of the empire, the 
great political events which occurred during his"carcer in the world and 
always attracted his attention; —these were subjects which required long 
study and extensive researches. +The results which 1 have ulready obtained 
encourage me to proceed yet farther, and for this reason 1 shall reserve my 
notice on the Life and Times of Ibn Kphallikdn til the jast volume of this 
translation shall be given to the press. The. materials collected by me will 
he then better digested, and form an‘article mofe complete than any which 
I could draw up at the present moment — But as the just curiosity of some 
ty require a more immediate, satisfaction, | shall give here the text 
and translation of a notice on Iba Khallikin by the celebrated historian Abd 
‘-Mahisin. It ic eatracted from the first volume of his a/-Mauhal as-Safi, 
a work on which some. abservations will he found in a subsequent page. 
Another lile of Jhe same writer by an anonymous author has been giveri in 
Arabic and in Latint by Tydergan, in his Conspactus operts Ibn Challikani, 
and a note on the same sabject las been inserted by M. Quatremére in his 
translation of al-Makrivi’s History of the Mamlik Sultans, vol. I. part 2, p. 180, 


readers 
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‘Abi -Abbas Xhinad Ibn Mubammad ibn Ibrahim Ibn'Abi Bakr Ibn Khal- 


lik’n Ibn Bawak de Shakal Ibo al-tusain Ibn MWhik Ibn Jaafar Ibn Yahya 
Ybn Khalid Ibn -Barmak (1}, surnamed Shams ad-dn (sun of religion), deew 


(1) This genealogy is incomplete; che decent of thn Kbaflikta from the Barmekide fagulyis a poir which 
1 hall examine when treathhg of bis Infe and times 
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his descent from a family of Balkh. This very eminent scholar and follower 
“of'as-Shaff’s doctrines was horn at Arbela, but resided and died at Damascus, 
where he had filled the place of chief kadi. By his talents and his writings 
he merited the honourable title of the most learned man and the sblest 
historian of that city. ‘We was born on: Thursday, the 44th of the Tater 
Rabi, A. H. 608 (29nd Sept. A.D. 1214). His mother descended from Khalaf 
Ibn Aiytb, a disciple of Abi Hanifa, Ha passed the first years of his life 
at Arbela and thén proceeded to Mosul, where he studied jurisprudence, and 
was still inthe prints of youth when he went to Damascus, Alier a short 
residence in that city he “travelled to Egypt, where he resumed his studies 
and pequited a competent knowledge of all the sciences, whilst he attained a 
great pre-eminence as a jurisconsult, a theologian, and a grammarian, In 
that country jie acted inthe capacities of w mufit anda public teacher, but 
without neglecting to cultivate his talent as a prose-writer and a poet. Having 
been appointed kidi of Damascus, he left Cairo on the 27th of Zi ‘I-(hjja, 
A, UI. 666, and arrived at the former city on the third of Muharram, A. H. 
667 (1). During a period ‘of ten years he fulfilled in person the duties of 
his office ; at lirst*he exercised his authority without a colleague, but he then 
received infityyation that a decree hid heen issued by order of the noble 
prince al-Malik az-Zahit (Bibars), dechiring that there should be four kitdis 
at Damascus. Three acts of investityre thea arrived, drawn up in favour of 
Shams ad-din Abd Allah Ibp Muhammad Ibn Ata the Hanifite, Zain ad-din 
Abd as-Salim az-Zowawi the Malckite, and Shams ad-din Abd ar-Rahman 
the Hanbalite. Before that time they were merely the deputies of the Shafite 
Kadi, It was remarked as an extraordinary circumstance by the shackh Shi- 
hah ad-din Abii Sima that there shoutd be af che same time three kadis at 
Damascus, al] surnamed Shams ad-din (ser of religinn), “It was on this oc- 
casion that the following lites were composed by one ft the literary men in 
the city: é * 3 oe ela 


The poople of Damaseyf’ have witnessed a perfect miracle: 'the'greater the number 
of suns, the more the world was in the dark. . . 


(1 These dates arc wrong. Ibn Khallikén was appointed kAdi of Damascus, A. H. 669. 
4 
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Another poct said on the same subject: 


The men of Damascus are bewildered with the multitade of legal decisions; their 
kidis are all stuns, and yet they are in the dark. 


“Jon KhallikAn was afterwardg.removed from the kadiship of Damascus, 
and proceeded to Cairo, where he was nominated deputy to the chief kidi 
Badr ad-din as-Sinjayi. During, his residence there ho pursued his literary 
labours, and discharged the duties of a professor and mu/ti till his reappoint- 
ment to the place of kédi at Damascus, as successor to J2z ad-din Tbn as- 
h. Ile then set ont for that city, and at his approach the governor Jaz 
ad-din Aidmar went out in slate fo receive ‘him with the emirs and Whe per- 
sons in office; as for the principal Inhabitants, they had already made a jour- 
ney of some days to meet him cn the road. Nutaerous fasédas were com- 
posed by the poets, in which they congratulated him on his reinstatement; 
aixd one of these pieces, which was recited to hin hy the sharkh Rashid ad- 
din Omar Ibn Ismail al-Fariki, contained the following passage : 





Like Joseph in Egypt, you have now corfipleted your probatiop, and in my opinion 
all ggngrous men form a race apart They al) have seven years of suffering to un- 
dergo, but then comitti a year which sheds joy and abunddace upon mankind. 


= ‘ . 
“In this he alludes to the length of time Ibn Khallikin was away from 
them. The piece which follows was cémposed by Nar ad-din Ibn Musab: 


Among atl tLe poople of Damascus, I did not find one displeased. Afler evil, good 
has come ugto them; it is the time for joy unrestrained The pleasure which he had 
already inspired was succeeded by grief; but fortune acted justly in the end: after 
protracted sadness they were restored to joy by the arrival of one kAdi and the dis 
missal of anothar. ¢ They are now all grateful for what is coming, and all complaining 
of what is past.* 


: . 

«He continued to fit] the post of kadi at Damascus till the year 680,when he 
was dismissed, ayf frem: thet period till She day of his death, he never went 
out of doors. Ie died on Saturday the 26th of Rajab,—some say, the 16th, 
—A.H. 681 ath Ort. A. D. 1282), in the Najibiy College at Damascus, and 
was interred at Mount Kasiyén. He was a man of the greatest reputation 
for earning, versed in varioug sciences, and highly accomplished ; he was a 
scholar, a poel, a ‘compiler, and an historian. [is celebrated biographical 

: ‘ 
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work, the Wd at, is the acme of perfection. * The contemporary poets were 
encouraged Ly his gencrous character to celebrate his praises in poems of 
great beauty, certain of obtaining an ample recompense from his liberality. 
Itis conduct was marked by prudence, moderation, and indulgence fo? the 
failings of others. When residing in Egypt, subsequently to his ( erst) re- 
moval from office, he was for a time much reduced in circumstances, and 
the lord-tres sure Badr ad-din, who happqned to be informed of his situa- 
tion, ordered him a large sum ofemoney as a present, with one hundred 
ardebs of wheat besides; this gift however he would never consent o accept. 
The Adfiz Kugb ad-dia mentions him in bjs History, aid styles him an énam, 
a Jeas@ftd stholar, a man of superior abilittes, an equitable judg@, an historian, 
anda compiler. Ie is also spoken of by" the hafiz Abi Muhammad al-Ber- 
zali in his Moyam, as ‘* one of thé most illdstrious scholars of his time, the 
“ chief of the learned men of the age, even the most famous; master of a 
*« great variety of sciences, such as law, grammar, history, phildlogy, dc. 
* {Ie compiled a valuable historical work, in which he gives the lives of those 
‘« persons only who had attained celebrity in the class to wliich they be- 
*¢ longed. dic filled for atime the place of Shafite kadi and was alyo a pro- 
fessor anda mufti. Ue fearned the ‘Traditions at Arbela from Ibn al-Karm 
*as-Sdi, who also explained to him the Sahih of al Bukhari, after having 
“ Deon taught it himself by Abd ‘l-Wakt. He received also Traditions from 
‘ at-Tawi and Ibn al-Jumatzi, and was livensed to teach Traditions by al- 
‘* Muwaiyad at-Tiisi, Abd Roh Ibn as-Saffar, al-Iusain“Ibn Ahmad al- 
* Kushairi, Ismail Ibn Muhammad dbn Ali Ybn' Abd Allah Ibh as-Saiyid al- 
 flusaini, and others at Naisiptr.’” The historian then gives the date of his 
birth, and continues: ‘Hewas profotindly 'earned in ‘thy pure Arabic lan- 
“ guage, and no person of that time was better atquainted with the poems 
“of al-Mutanabbi than he. When he received company, the conversation 
“« was most instructive, being entitely devoted’ to ledrned investigations and 
“ the elucidation of obscure points.” Shihdb ad-din Mahmud says in his 
history: ‘‘ The second tinic that he filled the place of kadi. [used to visit him 
« yery often, that I might profit by his instructive conversation.” Many othér 
writers have spoken of him in equally favourable terms, but the details which 
haye been given on that subject are already sufficiently copious. It is now 
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absolutely necessary that we siould give some passages of his poctry; such 
are the following : 
«Thad your image before my cyes, though you dwelt in a distant land; and it seemed 
to me that my heart was your place of abode. Though absent and far away, my hearl 


held converse with you; you seemed to speah familiarly (with your lover), but in reality 
you were still aMficting him with your aversion. 


Maiden! thou who ‘dwellest near vur tribe, can I dare to hope for thy return? Then 
perhaps, may thy lover, who now saffers fram the ittoxication of passion, recover his 
reason.“‘There is but one thing in the world which J desires let me mevt there and 


all the cruelticg of love shall be forgotten ! . 
: t 


€ £ 

O Lord! thy humble creature strives to conceal his faults: in thy kinJness,east a 

veil over his faults when they appeav. Ie has come unto thee, but has no friend to 
intercede for ‘nim ; receive then the intercession of his bajrs hoary with age.” 


The well merited celebrity which Ibn Khallikan’s work rapidly acquired, 
ané the esteem in which it was justly held for its exactness, induced many 
learned meu to undertake the task of rendering it still more coniplete. 
I'shall here voumerate those different egsays ats ] find them indicated inthe 
Bibliography of Hajji Khalifa and other sources.——~"* Fj ad-din Abd al- 
++ Baki Ibn Abd al-atntid al-Makhztimi, a member of the sect of Malik, added 
“+ to itabout thiryy articles. This writer, who died A.IN. 745 (A.D. 1342-5), 
“blames the poverty. of Ibn Khallikay’s style, and gives the preference to 
+ that of Iba al-Athir.”"—Hle cannot mean Ibn al-Athir the historian, whose 
style is remarkably simple; but as there were three brothers who bore this 
name and whofare all natiyed by our author, Tj ad-din may perlaps have 
had in view some work composed by one of the two others, and written in 
the full dignity of, what the Arabs consider a fing style, and which is always 
the more admired the less it is istelligible to the ordinary reader. Indeed 
many of their Suthors explained their own works to students, who ren- 
dered the same so#Vice to others; but Shen this traditional exegesis. was 
interrupted, a consuinmation which happened sooner or later, no person - 
was tempted to take up a hook which he could not hope to understand, 
and the masterpiece of style reposed undisturbed on the shelf and finally 
sank into oblivion. i .. : 

“ A continuation of Ibn Khallikin’s work was written by Husain Ibn Aibek 
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tf who died it the year (no date given). Tsaspect that Hajji Khalifa never 
saw the work and that he knew nothing of the author. There was an Jhn 
Aibek who wrote a supplement to Ibn Kballikan, but of this more hereafter. 
--* To this supplemegt a continuation of thirty articles was added by"Zain 
“ ad-din Abd ar-Rahman Ibo al-flusain al Iraki, who died A. H. 806 (A. D. 
+ 1405-A),” 2+ Another Supplement, bearing the title of Okuidl ad-Jincin (dreds 
** of the garden), and containing the'lives of many pérsons mentioned in-i- 
“+ dentally in Ibn Khollikan’3 Biographical Dictionary, was drawn up ae the 
« shaikh Badr ad-din azsZarkashi, who died A. Il. 994 (A. D. 1386)." 
“Salih ad-din Muhammad Ibn Shakir, composed d work called Fawar 
++ alk Pafayat (omissions of the Walaytiij,” —Wafuyat al-Ajdn, ov deaths 
of eminent men, is the Arabic title of Ibn Khaljikan’s book.-—« Thn Shakir 
«+ died A. 11.764 (A.D. 1562-5)."—This is probably the work of which a 
volume is described by Casizt in his Biblioth, Arab. Lisp. No. AT74.—~ Another 
supplement, not noticed by Hajji Khalifa, is tue Tali Kitab HFafayat al-Adcin 
(continuation of lbn Khallitn's biographical dictionary), by ai-Muwafla\ 
Pad] Allah ibn Abj Pakhr as-Sakkai ¢%<!!. This is a short work’arranged al- 
phabeticallyand accompanied with a supplement, which is arranged chrono- 
logically and extends from A. 1. 660, to,A. IE. 725. A copy of the Teli is in 
the Hib. du Koi, under the Na. 752. It appears ‘from an inscription on the 
first page of this MS., that it once betonged to Khalil ibn Aibek, the author 
of the following work: ‘*¥afi'l-IVafaydt (sunplement to the Wafayat), by 
“Salih ad-din Khalil Ibn Aibek as-Safadi. This author ‘died A. I. 764 
« (4562-5), In ithe has collected the lives of all the illustrious and eminent 
“men who fixed his attention ; thus he gives notices of the principal compa- 
“«nions of Muhamunad and the next class (Tribis) of the early Muslims; he 
‘ mentions also princes, emirs, kadis, governors, soran-readers 3, Tradition- 
“ ists, jurisconsults, shaiths, holy men, saints, grammarians, literary men, 
“ poets, philosophers, physicians, tollowers of heretical seats, authors, etc.” 
-~Iiajji Khalifa does not say expressly that this work wes intended as a sup- 
plement to that of Ibn Khallikin, but the title isa cuflicient proof that it was 
so. And what a supplement! — twenty-six large volumes! This enormous 
compilation had the usual fate of works too extensive; it was seldom co- 
pied, and remained almost unknown. Eleven detached volumes of it are 
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preserved in the Bodleyan Library, another is in the possession of M. de, 
Hanmer, and one, as I have heen informed, was lately acquired by 
M. Gayangos. This unwicldy supplement was not however sufficiently 
complete in the opinion of a very learned Egyptian historian. “The 
‘Cemir Jamal ad-din Abd '‘l-Mahasin Yusuf Ibn Taghri Bardi’—or Tangri 
. Verdi— «who died A.IL 874{A. D. 1469-70), compbsed"—as a supplement to 
this supplement—“ three volumes, which ,he entitled al-Manhal as-Sdfi wa 
“LMusiqgfi baad al-Wafi (the pure source ahd the full complement, after 
* the Wafi). This work, forming three volumes, contains the tives of emi- 

*neut men, . drawn up in alphaketical order.” —The copy ka the Bib. du 

Roi is composed of five volumes, and yet the last two or three’ letté.s are 
wanting. ‘Thé same writer drew up the history of Egypt in the form of an- 
nals, and entitled cn-Neijum ‘az-Zdhiras which, though very voluminous 
(eight folio volumes), has survived; but his al-Bahr a3-Z, Laikhir, or annals of 
Islamisin, was not so fortunate ; ‘only one volume of it, the fifth, exists in the 
Bibs tu Roi; it contains a part of the reign of the khalif Othman, the reign 
of Ali, that of Moawia, and fhe first yeays of Yazid; a spaye of about thirty- 
nine yenrs; and for this he has required a large, quarto voluine, If he 
brought the history down to his own time, the work must have formed 
twenty volumes'at the lowest evaluation. « 

We now come to the abridgments # + 4l-Jindn (the garden) by Shams ad- 
“din Muhammad Ibo Ahmad at-Turkomani; this writer died some time 
** after the yea750 (A.D. 1549-50), Another abridgment of it was made by 
~ al-Malik al“Afdal Abii8 fbn al-Malik al-Afial al: -Mujahid Ali, sovereign of 
+ Yemen; he ‘died A. HT. 778 (A.D. 1576-7).’ "—See Johannsen's Historia Ve- 

mance, —* A third was made by Shihab addin Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah, a 
“member of the sect of ‘as-Shiff and a native of Ghazza (Gaza in Palestine); 
“he died A. H. rye} (A. D. 1449." A fourth was made subsequently to the 
appearance of Haji Khalifa’s bibliographical dictionary: In the MS. of that 
work, Bib. de Rog, fonds Schutz, the following additional article is found : 

‘* An abridgment of the-original work was also made by Ibrahim Ibn Mus- 
st “tala al-Faradi, who died A. IT. 1126 (A. D.1714). He entitled it at-7aj- 

* rid (superfluities stgipped 6f')." . 

We learn also from Hajji Khalifa that the biographical dictionary was traus- 
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lated into Persian by “+ Zahir ad-din al-Ardebili, who died at Cairo, A. H. 
“© 930 (A.D. 1525-4). Thave read,” says he, ‘in a Persian epistie composed 
“by Karin Ibn Uwais Ibn Muhammad, but better known by the name ol 
“Kazi Z4da, who died A. H. 950, that the sultan Selim Khan the First” 
—the son of Bayazid ; he came to the throne A.H. 918 (A.D. 1512-45) and 
died 926 (1§20)—‘‘ had becn making searches for books on history, ani 
+ that he paid a particular degree of attention to the work of Ibn Khallikin. 

+ This induced ai-Ardebili t@ translate it into Persian for his use, but he had 
‘only exeented thethalf of his task when the sultan died. ‘Thiss probably 
++ the same person as the Zahir ad-din above-mentioned."” 

Theefacts and observations here presented refer directly tobn Khallikan 
yr to his work, but some further remarks'are requisite in order that a num- 
her of allusiaps peculiar io Arabie literaturc, and frequently occurring in the 
course of these volumes, may be clearly understood. The points intended 
to be elucidated» are the manner in which.learning was developed by the 
influence of Islamism, the distinction between the sciences positively encou- 
raged by it and those which it merely tolerated, the difference between Mos- 
lim schools and Mdslim colleges, the special cast‘of the sciences taught equally 
in each, the character of Avabic poetry and the nature of the Aasida. Wad a 
regular treatise on the history’of Arabian litefature existed in that lan- 
guage, these particularities could not have Jong escaped notice ; but as they 
are only mentioned incidentsly by native writers, they have been usually 
passed over without receiving that attention which they deserved. These 
points, however, are of such material importance-for the literary history of 
the Arabs that J felt it my duty to investigate them; the extreme difficulty of 
discovering the scattered facts serving ty estabjisn them -vas amply repaid by 
occasional success, and the results to which ] have been led shall be confided 
to the following pages, with other observations which,, though familiar to 
Orientalists, are not on that account less requisite for madi readers. And yet 
it must be acknowledged that much more temains to be done; the founda- 
tions are indeed Jaid out, but the edifice is yet to be reated ; a task which 
no doubt will sooner or later be accomplished by the zeal and learning cf 
European scholars. 

The oldest monuments of Arabic literature "whic h ‘we still possess were 
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vomposed within the century avhich preceded the birth of Mahammad (1). 
They consist in short pieces of verse uttered on the spur of the moment (2', 
narrations of combats between hostile tribes, passages in rhythmical prose (3), 
and asidas, or clegies. The study of these remains reveals the existence of 
a Janguage perfect in its form and application, admirably suited to evpress the 
yarious ideas which the aspect of nature could suggest to a pastoral people, 


(1) Mi de Sho=, in his Mémorre sur les anciens monumens de la ftterature ar.be, bas fully established thie 
point 1m refuting Albert Schulten s extravagant opinions on the antiquhy of Arabic Iorature, The cele 
rated poem attributed to Abd’ Adina, or Oduing (ser Schulteg's Monumenta vetustiora, Arabia, p 87), 1» 
one of the few reeds which M de Sary considers.s of genuine antiquity, and according to hm 1. » > come 
posed towsrds AD. 460, Tam by no means sfcluned to admit this opimon; the language and styte of u.« 
piece are comparatively modern nd such ax denote an authog who lived > the sccoud century after the Myra 
a pertod an whiclt many literary forgeries of a sirmiar kind were committed. The real author was perhaps 
Khalaf al-Almar, whose character as a fabricator of anctent poems was notorious (sor page B74 of this 
voleme) ‘Tho poems of Amro ‘I-Kais, or, as tue uame should be properly pronounce, Imro 'I-Kars, are the 
sole pieces extant of an undeniable antiquity> they were composed at least fifty years before the birth of 
Muhawerad, as I have shown in my prefwe Lo his Diwdn, and myededuction is fully cantirmed by the fol- 
lowing passage, which the Yearned author of the History gf Aleppo, Kamal ad-dta Omor Ibn al-Adtm, has 
inserted an his biograplucal dictionary of the remarkable men who lived in or vated that city (Bughyat at- 
fatad p Truk Matad, 5 of the Bob du Ros, angfta fofds, No, 726, fol 494 verso’: The hafz Abn 

“Ame Othman Thn Bakr estimated that Amra I-hgts was antgrior to Mujainmad by one hundred and fats 
it two hundred veare, hut al-' Warn al ‘Maghribt obser tes that by estumateoh and approwmation it has been 
stablished that the terval betweon the death of Amro I-Kais and the bieth of the Prophet was really 
“hilly or tulty-tive years 

(2) These pieces of verse are almost alwayspf the measure called rayaz, one of the simplest and also the 
vory earhest of the sfsterms of versificatom employed in Arabic poetry The old ragaz verses were corse 
dered by Arabic pitlologers and yrtmurtarians as of thebighest importance for their favourite study, on ac- 
count of the rare words, expressions, and constructions with whieh they abound. To a person fatarlar 
with the Arabic of the Bloslim writers, those Productions of the old pagan Arabs seem to belong to another 
Language, as at frequengy happens gbat 1m a fiagment of five or mx lines he will not meet a single word 
with the meaning of which he 1s agquainted @Thoy are the remaina of the different dialects once spoken an 
the Arabian penitisul. and in *he pluns which separate Syria from Mesopotarnn, before the period in which 
the Karan, chat great monpnent of the hikarsh dialect, hyd fixed the Arabic Language, 

(8) When the Arabs of the desert wished to express théfuselves with elegance th:y adopted a rhythmical 
unangement of words and that parallelrsat of phase which is the characteristi of good Arabe prose. This 
preulrarsty » evident 1n‘all the pueces which bave beon handed down to us a specimens of the idiom spoken in 
the Desert, and 16 by flo means an intbvation of Mosim writers; the Hamdsa, the Kutdb al-Aghdnu, au the 
Amate of AbO Al -Kal furnish « copious supply of examples which prove that the art of composing in 
‘hy haucal prose not only ested before Muhammad's time, but was «ven then generally practised and had 
been brougla (o a high degree BF perfeetion 
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and as equallf adapted to portray the fiercer passions of the mind. The 
variety of its inflections, the regularity of its syntax, and the harmony of 
its prosody are not less striking, and they furnish in themselves sufficient 
proof of the high degree of culture which the language of the Arabic nation 
had already attained (1). The superior merit of this early literature was ever 
afterwards acknowledged sby the Arabs themselves; it furnished them not 
only with models but ideas-for their poetical productians ; and its influenge 
has always continued perceptible‘ia the Aasida (2), which still contains the 
same thougpis, the"same allusions as of old, and drags its stow length 
along in mongtonous dignity. . 

A geen ehange came over the spirit of Arabic literature on tae appearance 
gf the Koran, an extraordinary compound of falsehood and, truth, which 
moulded a peaple of shepferds and robbers fhto a nation and launched them 
forth to the conquest of the,world, It is considered by Moslims as the word 
of God, —his eternal, uncreated word, - revealed to mankind in the language 
of Paradise, to remain a standing miracle by ils admirable style. This opi; 
niun deterred nearly every attempt at imitation (5); the book stood apart in 
the majesty of its siipposed | excellence, | but the stiidy of its contents, cgmbined 
with that of the Tradition’ telative to tts author, gave'rise to almost all the 
branches of Arabian Jearning. "Thee mode by witich this was effected shall 
be here briefly explained, but it is reqyisile te make some previous observa- 
tions ou the Traditions. 8 . 

The sayings of Muhammad were considered by his followers as the result 
of divine inspiration, and they therefore treasuréedthem up in their memory 
with’ the same care which they had taken in Jearning by heart the chapters 


(4) This 18 in some degree attributable to the annual meetings of the floets at the fair of Okds, but the 
poomis of Amro I-Kais are a proof that the language had acquired its regutatity and ‘lexibifity from some 
other souree, as be never attended tilese avsemblies.§ His was the diaject of the Hinyarite Ar 
rmott probably at the court of his ancestors, the hings of the tribe of Kinda, that it recerved us polish. 

(2) Sce Introduction, page xxxtv. . 

(@) Thn al-Mobaffa, al-Mutenabbi, Abd LAI4 ai-Maarri, and a few others who like them id no bold very 
orthodox opimons, essayed rm some of their writings to surpass the style of the Koran, but their attempt wae 
naturally considered as 2 failure. Were we to examine the Koran by the rales of rhetoric and eviticism ax 
they are taught in Mestim schools, we should be obliged to acknotledge that it is the perfection of thought 
and expression; an inevitable result, as the Moslims drew their principles of rhetoric Troma that very hook. 

. € 
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of the Koran. They recorded: also his behaviour under partitular cirewm- 
stances, the acts of his daily life, even the most trifling, and they related 
them to the rising generation as examples of conduct for every Moslim (1). 
It may be easily imagined that the mass of these Traditions increased rapidly : 
the different accounts of the same event, the same thoughts expressed in 
other terms, and even fabricated statements were reecived with-equal avidity 
by the followers of Islamism, and soon became so numerous that no single 
man could recollect them all. It was therefore necessary to put then down 
in writing, and the first essay of this kind was made by'Ibn Shihab az-Zubvi 
during the reigh of the khalif Omar Tbn Abd al-Aziz (2). Other doctors in 
different cities of the Moslim empire, 3 and between the years 140 ane 450 of 
the Hijra, classed the Traditions according to the subjects which they servi! 
to illustrate (5), and towards te beginnitg of the third century, al-Bukhari 
undertook to reduce their number by selecting those only which were sup- 
pérted by the best authority. dn discriminating between che true and the 
false, he was guided by the character of the persons through whom they had 
passed dowh, and he rejec ted those which could not be traced up through 
an unbroken series of Traditionists, all men of unisnpeached veracity and 
acknowledged piety: *Iis example was followed by other doctors, and the 
united contents of the six Sahihs, or. genuipe collections, form to the present 
day one of the four columns which support the edifice of Moslim law. 
These Traditions serve to explain points of doctrine not set forth with sul- 
ficient clearness in the Koran, aid they are therefore considered as the indis- 
pensable supplement to tar book. Their style is concise and clliptic, but 
pure and elegant; abounding with idiomatic expressions peculiar to the 
Arabs of the desert, and fiot to be perfectly understood without a com- 
mentary. The perusal gf thesedocuments is however most instructive, aud 
the European ‘scholar who makes it his task to study them will acquire not 
fe, t 

(1) The dutinnion between the Hadith (sayings, and the Sunan (doinge, ss not attended to by doctors 
ef the Mostim law; foth are equally sutheritative. 

(2) Tho author of the Mwhddirat al-dwdd? mentions this fart on the authority of ax-Soydti, most probably 


from the Await, one of the numerous treStises by that writer. t 
{3) OF this further notice will be taken ; see page xx1v. 
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only a profoutd knowledge of pure Arabir, bit a deep insight into the man- 
ners and character of every Moslin people. 

The necessity of distinguishing the genuine Traditions from the false gave 
rise to new branches of literature. A just appreciation of the credit to which 
each Traditionist was entilled could only. bé formed from a knowledge of his 
moral character, and thisacould be best estimated from an examination of his, 
life. ence the numerous biograpltical works arrarfyed in chronological 
order and containing short accounts of the principal Traditionists and doc- 
tors of the law, with ‘the iydication of their tutors and their pupils, the places 
of their birtheand residence, the,race fron, which they Sprung, and the year 
of { thaifhicath. This again led Moslim.c#ities to the study of Benealogy and 
-Aography. . 

i The use of eyriting existed in Arabia before the promulgation of Islamism, 
hut grammar was not known as an art till the difficulty of reciting the Koran 
correctly induced the khalif Ali to make i1*an object of his attention. fe 
imposed on Abd 'l-Aswad ad-Duwali the task of drawing up such instryctions 
as would enable the Moslims to read their sacred book and speak their lan- 
guage withqut making Bross faulis My, on 

The sense of the Koran Was felt to ‘be obscure in ‘many places, and this 

was justly attributed to two caugest indirect allisions to vircumstances of 
which no further notice was taken, and the tise of marty, words and phrases 
horrowed from the tribes ofthe Desert. Thg allusions were explained hy 
the companions of Muhammad, and these explavations,"handed down by 
wadition, are still preserved in the* commentaries on the Koran; but the 
ineaning of its obscure expressions could only be obtained from a compa- 
risun of the passages in which they fre found with similar passages pre- 
served in the carly monuments, of the AraBic langéage. It was this reason 
which induced Ibn Abbas, soon afier the deagh of his cousin Muhammad, 
to envourage the study of puctry, aid from that*time it “became an indispen-. 
sable branch of education. But the poerhs ‘of the ancignt Arabs were usu- 
ally made on some particular occasion, and to understand them well it was 
necessary to know the motive which led the author to compose them; and 


(1) See the life of AbOl-Aswad in this volume, page 642. 
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as it geverally happened that ‘he was nol only a poet, but a ‘warrior, they 
often contained allusions to the batile-days wherein he himself had fought. 
This lett the Moslim scholar to study the history of the old Arabic tribes, 
and here again he could not see his way without the help of genealogy. 

The duty of pilgrimage contribbted to turn their attention to geography. 
The believers who dwelt in distant Jands required to know the towns and 
countries through which they hed 1o* pass before arriving at Mekka : lists 
and itineraries were drawn up for this purpose, antd hrence all their geographical 
works received the general title of Masdlik wa Mamdlik (Roads «nd Realms). 
Every mosque in the*Moslim empire must he turned towardt Mckka, and 
the founder Mid therefore to ascertain previously the Jatitude anid tong ‘tude 
of the place where the edifice was to be erected. This required some know- 
ledge of astronomy, a science of foreign growth, “pot which ‘had been en- 
couraged from the earliest period of Islamism, since some knowledge of it 
wis requisite to ascertain the hburs of prayer, which could only he deter- 
mined, by means of the altitude of the sun. In the lititude of Mekka the 
daily variation of the hours, caused by the sun’s movement in the ecliptic, was 
so slight, hat it produced very little chang~in the times of prayer through- 
out the year; but in higher latitudes’ the difference became perceptible, and 
it was only by tables or almanaes that ‘the ‘muweazzin*was enabled to know 
the precise moment’ at which he skould call the faithful to public wor- 
ship (1). The Moslim Lent kegins on the first appearance of the new moon 
in the month cY Ramadin. +The sunnite doctors require that the moon 
should be setn hefore the ‘fast can commence; but in Egypt, under, the 
Fatimides, and in the countries where the shiite doctrines prevailed, the 
day of the new mon was lixed beforehand by calcolations to which lunar 
tables served asa basis, “and these tables were gradually improved by the 
assiduity of astronomers, encouraged i in \ thelr labqurs by the patronage of 
-government, ‘ 

In their arithquetgal calculations the Arabs employed certain letters of the 
Alphabet with a numerical value, but they afterwards adopted the Indian 


(1) The works setving to pojnt out thé precise hours of prayer were called Mawahk scale and ther 


authors were entitled Muwakkit wy; ; the muwazzins of mosques were sometimes murcakkits. 
. 
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ciphers (4). The arithmetic of fractions was*cultivated by them very carly; 
the Koran, in fixing the shares of inheritance to which the nearer and the 
more distant heirs are entitled, rendered it indispensable (2). The, first 
principles of algebra ségm to have been known to them even in the lifetime 
of Muhammad (3). 2 

General history was not at first considered by Moslims as a lawful science, 
and many doctors were led hy religiohs scruples to cofidemn its study. But 
the history of fiterary men, that iss of doctors of the law, poets, philologers, 
and grémnerians, received their approval, inasmuch as the > writings of such 
persons werd connected with those branches of learnirig, the germs of which 
hadeXpanted under the influence of the’Koran and the Traditions. All the 
fd cities had their literary history, i into which athe patriotisnt of the author, 
anxious to ex@it the glory of his native place, sometimes introduced the lives 
of great princes, generals,evizirs, and other public officers (4). It was aly 
when pious Moslims had been led to belidve that political history was in- 
structive and edifying, since it marks the ways of God towards map,e that 
writings of this cast obtained at length a hesitating approval. i 

The documents relative to Mubammadan history were transmitted during 
the first centuries by oral tradition from one hdfiz iz 10 another, and these per- 
sons made it an object of their parti¢ular care not to alter, inthe least degree, 


(4) In their astronomical works they employ both systems” of notajion, but juthg tables they generally 
make use of letters, as by their means they can express all numbers helop two thousand.» 

(2), The art of reckoning fractions was kuown to°Zaid Ibn Thabit, che of Mohammad's companions, and 
he applied it, with tho approbation of his master, to the dvvision of inberitances. The imim asShaft im- 
proved on Zaid's les, and his system was taken by the author bf the Sirdpiya.at the basia of his woth. 

(3) Though the history of algebra was not the immediate ubject of my studies, 1 met in Arabic writers 
some particular circueastances relative to it which have Gxed my attentiof” and Jed me to, the conclusion which 
There announce; but more extensive researches must be made belpre I ean farnish the complete proofs of my 
assertion. 

(4) Bome of these histories with their continuations formed ebllcetions of from eighty to one hundred large 
volumes, a few of which are yet to be found in European libraries. ‘The BiBligiM@gue du Rot possesses 0 
folio volume closely written and containing a yery small part of the KAd¢éb's History of Baghdad—a portion 
only of the letter cin. Another large volume on the History of Aleppo contains only a small part of tife 
first letter of the alphabet. The extent of some of these collections may bo best appreciated from Hajj 
Khalita's account oPhem in his Bibliographical Dictionary ; see the articles Tartkh Baghdad, Tertkh Haleh, 
Tawartkh Dimesch, etc. 
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_ the narrations which they had received. The pieces thus preserved were 


generally furnished by eye-witnesses of the facts which are related in them, 


+ and are therefore of the highest importance not only for the history of the 


Moslim people, but for that of the Avabic language. The Adfiz who commu- 
nicated a narration of this kind to his scholar, never neglected indicating 


«beforehand the series of persons through whom i had successively passed 


va 


hofore it came down fo him, andcthis introduction, or support, Isndd as the 
Arabs call it, is the surest proof that what fohows is authentic. The in- 
crcasing mimber of these narrations became at legth a burdendo the best 
memory, and it was found necessary to write dqwn the more ancient of them lest 
they should bé forgotten. One of tlie.first and most important of tlicke celfec- 
tions was Ibn Ishak’s History of the Moslim wars, a work of which we posses’ 
buta small portion, containing the life of Muhammad, with néves and addi 
tions by a later editor, Ibn Hisham; this is a book of the highest authority 
and deservedly so, but it is unfortunately of great rareness.' The History of 
Ielangism by at-Tabari was formed also in a similar manner; being merely a 
collection of individual narrations preceded by their isndds: many of them 
relate to. tic same event, and from their metual comparison a very complete 
idea can be acquired of the history of that early period. These collections of 
original documents were consulted by loterchiistorians,*such as Ibn al-Jawzi, 
ibn al-Athir, and others, and it was from these sources that they drew the 
facts set forth in their respective, works. It may be laid down as a general 
principle that Isfariic history agsumed at first the form of a collection of state- 
ments, each Of them authenticated by‘an isndd; then came a writer who 
combined these accounts, but suppressed the isndds and the repetitions; he 
was followed by thé maker of abridgments, who condensed the work of his 
predecessor and furnished a less‘expensive book on the same subject. The 
greater work then lay'buried ip some public library ; none were inclined to go 


-to the expense of havibg i it copied for thtir own use when an abridgment of 


it could be Procyredat a cheap raté ; and there it remained till time, worms, 
and war accomplished its.destruction. Abd ‘-Fed& and as-Soydti did nearly 
4s much harm to Ibn al-Athir and at-Tabari as Justin and Florus did to 
Livy and Tacitus. . 

In all the Moslim cities, the sciences connected with Islamism were ac- 
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tively cultivattd, but Basra and Kufa atlained at an early period, a high pre- 
eminence for learning. A great rivalry prevailed between the schools of 
these two cities, but the utmost difference which we can now discover in 
theit' systems of doctrine is not very material; they each transmitted,’ with 
some variations, the works of the older poets, each had a particular man- 
ner of explaining the obgcure passages contained in these pieces, and each 
solved certain grammatical difficulties in,a way peeuliar to itself, The 
study of grammar and phildogy'reached a high degree of perfection in these 
schools, ang through them the early literature of the Arabs "was handed 
down by oral transmission, with the same exactness us others delivered the 
Kor; i the Traditions. The idiom, Spoken by the Arabs of*the desert was 
ghia great object of their studies, and its topious phraseology was preserved 
from oblivion by their abours. The number of their compilations, consist- 
ing in passages of prose agd verse which they had received from the differ- 
ent tribes, would be hardly credible, were the fact not supported by’ the united 
testimony of all the Arabian biographers. The articles contained iy hese 
philological collections were generally classed under different heads, each of 
which formed a Separate treatise, Some were’ on camnels, some gn horses, 
others on ‘plants, tenis, arms, hunting, hospitality, “ etc.; in a word, on 
every subject farnished by nomadie life, ‘Thes8 documents served Inter as 
the groundwork of dictionaries, and jt was probably from them that al-Fai- 
rizabidi drew the quantity ‘of extracts which swelled out his first Arabic 
lexicon, the Lémé, to sixty volumes (1). * . = 

During a considerable period all the knowledfe.of the Moslfins was trans- 
mitted by tradition ; nay, doctors of the law composed works and taught then: 
to their pupils, without having writtet them déwn, so yrgat was the preju- 
dice against learning acquired from boolts. Relizious scruples long hin- 
dered them from putting them on paper they,said alse’, and very justly when 
we consider the naure of their wrstten character, that “what was confided ta 
paper could not be perfectly understood without a master; apd they observed 
besides that it was more exposed to alterations and destractign than when it 
was engraved on the mind. Information of*all sorts continued to accumit- 


(1) See his preface to the Hamas 
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lage in this manner, till at Jengsh it obliged them to put it in some order and 
have recourse to the pen. ‘‘ In the year of the Hijra 145,” says ad-Dahabi (1), - 
“ the learned men of Islamism began to draw up (2) the Traditions, juris- 
“prudence, and the interpretation of the Koran. Ibn Juraij composed his 
“books at Mek Said Ibn Abi Oruba (5), Hamvodd Ibn Maslama, and 
“others composed theirs at Basra; Abd Hantla and Rabiat ar-Rai drew up 
‘their works on jurisprudence ay Kiifa, and al-Auzit in Spain; Malik com- 
“ posed his Afzwatta at Medina ; Ibn Ishakahen drew up his Maghdzi (Wars of 
“+ Islamisin)';, Mamar (4) composed in Yemen, and Sofyan ath-Thauri wrote 
“* his book the Jémé. « Very soon after, Ibn Ilishim, Laith Ibn Sead, and Abd 
“Allah Ibn Lahta composed their works; then followed Ibn al-ttukgrak 
“and the kidi, Abt Yiisuf, at which period the classification and registerifig, 
“of knowledge was carried toa great length. The treatises onegrammar and 








° 
an i . ‘ 

(1) Abt Abi Allah Muhammad Ibn Almad Tho Otbmin Ibn Kalmiz ad-Dahabi, a doctor of the set of 
aF-Shh) and surnamed Shams ad-din (the sen of religion’, was born ie the month of Rojab, A.H.073(Fanuary, 
A.D. 4278) at Damascus; but bis ancestors, who were of the Turcomin nation, inhabited Maiybfiriktn. 
Me was the chief haz and Kordn-reader of Syria. Having rgeeived the frst principles of learning at the 
place of his birth, he visited sueressively Baathck, Cal.iy Nablis, Alpppo, Mekka, Medina,’ Jerusalem, and 
Tripolis, that he might complete his studies under thr eminent teachers who then inhabited these cities. He 
died al Damascus, AH 748 (A.D 4347-81, His works'wexg very numerontand consisted in compilations, 
abridgments, and original treetises; the tales of sinjy-even are given hy Abt ‘l-Mubisin, who acknow- 
ledges however that he did not notice the whole of ad-Dababi's prodictions, The most important of them are 
the Annals of frlanism, of which a broker. sete preserved in the Biblothéque du Rof ; thls work was com 
pored of twenty-one vofumes, An abeidged history of eminent men, forming » number of volumes. An 
abridged history of ne Moslim kingdyms, An examination into the credibility of Tradilionists. A chrono- 
logical biography of those who bore the lle of haps {Tabakae of al-Mwfia:) in two volumes. A biogtapby 
of koran-readers (Tabakdt at-Kurd > @ copy of whieh work isin the Bib. du Moi. An abridgment of the 
Khatib'e History of Bagdad aud of ¢ Samini's, An obridgmont th fen volumes of the history of Damas- 
cus; another of the Hakim's Historf,of Naisipth. ‘The history of al-Halldj; an abridgment of Abd 'I-FedA's 
Geography, cte.— (Alt Munhakas-Saf, vol. V. fol. 80 verso.) 

(2) In the original text, phe word emploled is tadwin pr 
* (8) AbO‘n-Nodr Said Ibn Abi Orta Marwén, a native of Batra and a mawola%o the tribe of Adi, learned 
the Traditions from Nag IhngAnas Ibn Malik end Kultda; Thn Mubtrak was one of his disciples. According 
Wo al-Bukhiri, be died A. A486 (A. D. 772-3) —iTabakdt al-Muhaddithin, MS. No. 796.) 

«(8) Abt Orwa Manor Iba Abi Orwa Righid was a mala to the tribe of Ard and a native of Barra, but 
he settled in Yemen. He learned the Traditions from az-Zubri, and among his own papile he hed ath-Thauri, 
on Oyainn, and thn Mublrak. | He died ik the mouth of Ramadan, AH. 183 (September, A. D. 770), or, by 
another statement, in 488.- Fad. af Bukad.) 
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‘on the fanguage were then drawn up (1), as 4Iso history and the adventures 
“of the desert Arabs. Before this, all the learned spoke from memory, and 
“the information which they communicated to their pupils was devoid of 
“ order, but from that, time the acquisition of learning was rendered ‘easy 
“ and its preservation by the memory became gradually Jess frequent (2).” 

The task of tracing theprogress of the Moslims in legal studies would be 
extremely difficult for a Enropean pert and, the labour of many years would 
hardly suffice for its accomplishment. The observations which follow are 
therefore to de considered, in no other light than as a very imperfect sketch. 
On the first Ostablishment of Islamism, the text of the Koran and the ex- 
ape Och by Muhammad sufliced to guide the first doctors 6f the law to 

he solution of the different questions to which the theocratical organisation 
of the Moslim@empire gave rise; but soon aher the death of their lawgiver, 
the state of the Arab peopla underwent an immense alteration; a great por- 
tion of the nomadic tribes having abandoned “their former mode of life on sé- 
ting in the countries which they had subdued (3). The possessioy of 
power and riches gine rise to new feclings, new ideas, and neW manners ; 
they had enlered into q new sphere of existence and found themgg|ves un- 
der the necessity of estaplishing : a system of rules and” Yegulations calculated 
to ensure the uniformtty of their srekgious rites, ‘and give a more compre- 
hensive action to the principles of theix civil aw. Thus their general code, 
the main points of which hafl been previously fixed, received its develop- 
ment from the progress of the people in civilisation, 

Moslim law flows from four sources: the Korah,’the Sunna, 8r Traditions, 
the gencral practice or common consent of the ancient imams, .and the prin- 
ciples deduced from the comparison of fhese three, The‘imperfection of the 





(4) Ibn KballikAn and the author of the Fihrif appear, In a Inymber of cts, to designate unweitten 
works by the term hutub (books), and written ones hy the words kutub musannafa {composed books). This * 
is however a point which roquires further examination, for Ruud may perbaps signify ewmptlations and hutub 
murannafa, original works. ‘: 

(2) This citation ie copied from Abd \-Mabssin's Nwjam underhe yesr 448. 

(8) In Thu alJawzi's Tolkih MS. No. 634, will he found the names of the principal t4bis who settled in the 
following places: Tit, Yemen, YamAma, Babrain, Kole, Basta, Médtip, Khorasan, Wesit, Baghdad. Syria. 
Mesopotamia, the frontiers of Syria, 
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legal regulations contained in‘ the Koran obliged the first Moslims to consalt 
Muhammad on those difficulties which the text of that work was inadequate 
to solve; his opinion was scrupulously followed, and the validity of his 
decisions was considercd as incontrovertible. The ancient imams, that is, 
the principal jurisconsults of the first, second, and third centuries after the 
Hijra, founded their general practice on that of their predecessors, but some 
of them presumed t0 decide on tases’ hitherto unforeseen, by means of ana- 
logical deductions from the three first soiirces of the law. These were called 
the mujtahid imams because they employed the utmost efforts of their mind 
to attain the right solution of such questions as were subthitied to their 
judgment (f). Among those imar's Abt Hanifa, as-Shaft, Malik, and thatlan- 
bal stood pre‘eminent not enly for their abilities, bpt for the number of pointy 
which each settled of his own authority and formed into a Body of supple- 
pentary doctrines. Jt naturally happened that these four held different opi- 
nions in some cases, but as all ‘the dogmas and leading principles of the Jaw 
*had been already immutably fixed, their decisions related to questions of mere 
secondary importance, and fheir doctrine, in the main, was perfectly ortho~ 
dox. ‘At the present day, the diflereave which subsists, between the 
practice of their respective followers lies in some, particular modifications 
of the general form of prayer, and ‘inthe solutich of some legal ques- 
tions relating principally to property. Of these four sects, the Hanba- 

lite and Malekite may be considered as the most rigid, the Shafite as the 
most conformable to the spirit of Islamism, and the Hanifite as the mildest 
and most philosophical of them all (2f. Two other imams, Abi Dawdd az- 


(2) Mujeahed is derived from jad (ofort', This ttle hes long costed to be in use among the Sunnitet, 
ut it is atll bornp in Persia by the chef jorisconsult of each province. Some of the older travellers write 
this came Mushtahed and derive st from shahad (to bear witness to the truth). The derivation of the word 
AAid (chief from hada (fo judge) is atmnistake of a simiar kind. 

(8) The following pastage, exteacted front Tho Khaldan's Profegomena to bis Universal History, merits a 
place here: “The aifence of jurisprudence forms two systems, that of the followers of private judgment and 
analogy (al ar-rd#wa"l-Ktds), who were natives of Irak, and that of the followers of Tradition, who were 

* natives of Hijar. As the people of Irak‘possessed but few Traditions, they had often recourse to analogical 
deductions and attained great proficiency therefn, for which reason they were called the followers of private 
Judgment: the imima Abd Haaifa, who was thelr chief and bad acquired a perfect kndwledge of this system, 
daaght it to bis dinipl, The people of Hijdz had for imtm Malik Ybn Anae and then s-Bhifl. Some time 
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Zahiri and Soffin at-Thauri, were also chiefs of orthodox sects, but their opi- 
nions had not many followers, and after some time were totally abandoned. 
Ibn Jarir at-Tabari, whose reputation as an historian is so famitiar to Euro- 
peans, founded also a particular sect, which disappeared soon afier his death. 

The heretical doctrines of the shéites, who, under the name of Réfidites 
or Ismailians» hold so preminent a place in Moslim history, had little in- 
fluence on Arabic literature; but the science of scholastic theology, a Mota- 
zelite innovation, “gave to thé language a scientific precision which it had 
not hithertoypossesséd, apd which was still more deeply impressed on its 
style by thestranslations of Ayistotle’s works and those of other Greek 
philqgoptters. The art of medicine was, received from foreignefs ; the early 
iysicians were natives of India, the next were tribugary subjects, and al- 
Kindi was one of the first Moslishs (1) by “whom it was practised. The 
influence of medical writings on general literature was necessarily very 
slight, Alchemy, an art cultivated from the*most ancient times, was always 
a favourite study with the Moslims, and in this pursuit they made ynpny. 
discoveries which served later to form the basis of chemistry. * Astrology, 
like alchemy, was one, of the olflest, delusions” of the human mind, and, 
although reproved by the Suna, it has ‘always continuéd to flourish in every 
Moslim country, but what they “cynsidered as its “parasitical-branch, astro 
nomy, has long since faded and shrunk, away-’ 

It is generally mentioned bf Arabic historians that the first madrasa ( place 
of study) was founded at Baghdad in the year 459 of the Hijpa (A. D. 1066), 
by the celebrated Nizim al-Mulk. This statemént has led sofhe European 
writers to assert that the first Arabian Academy, or College, was established 


after, a portion of the feared men disapproved of analogical deductions Sud rejected that mode of proceed- 
ing: these wore the Z@hiritee ( followers of Abd Déwed Sulaiman), and they laid down os a principle that 
all pointe of law should be taken frdin the Musas: pet of the Keron gad Tradifons) and the [jma \wniver= 
sal accord of the anctent imams).” 

(4) Tt was once supposed that al-Kindi was Jew, but this is now well koowntia, false. He belonged 
to one of the most noble Arabian tribes, that of Kinde, his father and grandfather wage Movlios and his 
greatgrandfather was one of Mubammad’s companions. It might be said that he was & convert to thes 
Jewish religion, but how thea did he contrive to escape the punishment of death infleted by the Inw of 
‘Mubammad upon apytates, and why should he have borne the tifte of the Philosopher of the Moslins ? 
1M. de Seey has already remarked and refuted this error in his Abdatlati, p. 87. 
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by that vizir. The idea whicl! they attach to these words is ‘not, however. 
very clear: if they mean that an academy or college is an institution which 
students must frequent that they may obtain their degrees, then they are 
mistaken in supposing madrasas.to be the first establishments of the kind ; 
and if they add that the academiés were civil foundations endowed with real 
+, estates, and containing chambers or cells in which the students lodged, they 
are still wrong in the ‘date, for, according toa very good authority, a madrasa 
was founded at Naisapir for Abi Ishak al-Isturaini, the Neer Shifite 
doctor and’ professor, who, we know, died A. H. MB (A Ap fact of this 
nature could not escape the attention of the celebrated ey and biogra- 
pher ad-Dahibi, and his observatidns on the subject are deservinfs tha glace 
here. He says in hig Annals of Islamism (2): ‘* Those who pretend thi. 
“Nizim al-Mulk was the first founder of madrasas are mistaken. Before ‘ / 
“his birth the Baihakian madrasa existed at Naisapir as also the Safdian 
«* madrasa; the latter was built by the emir Nasr Ibn Subuktkin, a brother of 
' tke.sultan Mabmid, when,governor of that city. The third was founded 
“at the same place by the Safi preacher Abi Saad Ismail Ibn Ali Ibn al- 
“‘Muthawna of Astyribid, one of the *hdtib al -Baghdidi’ s masters, The 
“fourth was in the same city, and had been “erected for the master Abt 
“Ishak.” —As-Soyithi, who cites the foregoing passage in his Husn al- 
Muhddira (5), then Subjoins séme extracts from other writers which also 
merit insertion: ‘‘ The Hékjm (4) says in his article on the master Abti 
“Ishak: Before ‘this madraso there was no other like it in Naisapir, from 
“« which it is manifest that’ others had*been founded there previously. Taj 
“ad-din as-Subki says in his work, entilled at-Tabakét al-Kubra (5): ¢ Upon 


(4) Mis life ia given in page @ of thls yplome. 
(2 Cited by axSoydti fh his Hur aieMukddira, MS. Ho. 642, fol. 236. 
(8) ArSoy0ti died A. H. 911(A. D. 18081. full account of bis life and a complete list of his writit 

‘will be found in the ork, cBtitled Soiuts tiber de énterpretibus Korant, by Meursinge, Leyden, 1830. 

(4) This 4a the eep*brated AbQ Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Bati. is life is given by Ibn Khalliktn. 

* (8) AbQ Nasr Abd al-Wahbtb Thm Talf ad-din All Ibn Did ad-din Abd abKAfl, a doctor of the sect 
a¢SbhN and chief kAdi (Kéds 't-Hudét) of Damascus, drew his desreot from one of those members of 
tulbe of Khazrdy who took up arms for Mohammad. He bore the surnames of Tj ad-ta (crown of religh 
and a-Subki (native of Seth a village in Egypt,. This celebrated imtm wos equally fllustrious as a ju: 
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* «reflection I am strongly inclined to think’ that NizAm al-Mulk was the 
«© first who established in them a fixed allowance for the support of stu- 
*€dents Elk! pl, for I have not been able to ascertain that such was 
‘¢ previously the case.” ” In corroboration of the preceding remadtks, 
‘ther similar facts might be adduced, and without specifying the existence 
Ca dar al-itn or house @f science opened at Baghdad under the patronage 
if the vizir Sapir Ibn Ardashir, who died A. II. A1G(1), we might refey, 
5M. de Hammer has alread? done to the dar al-Hikma (2) or house of wis. 





vnsalt, ojygglgeian, and a professor. Ove df hit masters'vas tho well-known historian, Shams ad-dtn ad- 
ayys? Fle Alled four times the place of kAdi at Damoscus, grtd ‘officiated as a kAattd or preacher in the great 
ioxgue founded by the Omaiyides in that city. Among the numerous works which hescomposed, the most 
tharkable are—angsbridgment of fbn Hajib's (Srammatical) York ( Kafia); the chronological history of 
e ShAfite ductors, in three editions designated as the at-Tabakét al-Kubra {the greater), at-Tabakdt al-Wus' 

he medium}, and at-Tabakét as-Sugtta (the ters). Heleft different pieces in prove and verse, Born a’ , 
tirw, A. H.'738 (A.D, 4987. of the plague at Damascif, A. H. 774 (A.D. 1809-70).~(4t-Manhal'os- 
af. Tab. as-Shaf.)—His father AbQ 'I-Husa Ali, surnamed Tah! ad-din, was a doctor of the sect of a» 
afi and eminent as a jurisconsalt, a AGfir, an interpreter, a rediier of the Koran, a theafogian,"% tEacher 

* scholastic divinity, aegrammarian, and a philologer. He wag born at Subk in Sbarkiys, a province of 
ower Ryyph Aell, 673 (A. D. 4274-8). In 7 he yas appoiotod Adi of Damascus, where hgggcied also os 
professor. He dled A. H. 766 (A. B. 1388), loavings after hum a bigh reputation for learning and yirlue. 
e wrote some works, of which the prineipalfis a commentary on theeKortn, entitled ad-Durr an-Nastm in 
urge yolumies. For further details, see the Tattikar enShapyin, MS. No. oat. 

(4) Soe page 883 of this volume . 

(2) The Dar at-Hikma differed fram tery other school and madrata by the sclences taught in it and by 
ve peculiar object of 1s institution, which was to propagate the Batinite doctrinyg. | See M, de Sacy's Bx- 
oud de Uhistore des Druces, vie de Haken, p. ete, AN Makrtgi, in his Ent, gira the following 
count of this establishment: —The Ddr al-tim ‘or house of ectente,*called also the Ddr al-Hukma ot 
oure of philosophy, was opened by the khalif al-Htkim in the month of the latter Jumdda, A. HH. 399. 
‘he public ofall classes were admitted and had permission to read o» copy, os they pleased, the works which 
ve khalif iad sent to it from hw own libraries. The quantijy of books which it coftained was immense, and 
omsisted of treaties om all the sciences and on general literature; amofig these volumnes were some writien 
y the most celebrated penmen, ‘The interior of the establishmeng was carpeted agilt, aad bung with curtains 
ver the windows and the doors, abd » number of guardians, slavey, and farses kept the whole in order, 
seasons were given in it by juriaconsults, Roron-readers, agtrohomers, grommotians, philologers, and physi- 
ians, who ail received salates for ther vervices. Paper, pens, and ink were alwys candy forthe public. In 
he year 408, al-Hdkim seat for ¢ number of arithmeticians, logicians, jurisconsulte, ahd physicuns employed 
a the Dér ai-iim ; each class was introduced seperately and dissussed questions in his presence, after whigh 
ve elotbed them in robes of honour and made them rich presents. ‘This establishment possessed an annual 
evenue of two thoesand five hundred aud seventy dinars for its Support, of, which sum a part was employed 
n the following manner: for mats, 10 dinars; salary of the ka:ib or copyist, 90 din ry of the librarian, 
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dom established at Cairo by tne Fatimide kbalif al-Hakim in‘the year 305 
of the Iijra, and to another college founded by the same prince for stu- 
dents of the sect of Malik, A. H. 400 (4). It is therefore manifest that 
Nizdm al-Mulk was not the first who founded 2 madrasa or college, and it 
is easy to prove that academies existed long before his time; that they were 
held in the mosques, as is still the case at Cairo, Isphan, Bokhasa, Kairawan, 
apd Fez. The Egyptian historians remark that under the reign of al-Aziz 
Nizér, public lectures on different branches of knowledge were opened in the 
mosque al-Azhar at Old Cairo and that the professors were pai? by govern- 
ment. Still earlier Ibrahim Ibn Hish4m al-Makhzimi (2) caused regular lessons 
to be given if the great mosque. df Damascus ; in the time of Bitahtba, Abi 
Burda, who died A. H. 126, grammar was taught publicly in the mosques) 
and Abd Abd ar-Rahindn as-Sulami, who'died A.A. 74, taught the readitgs 
of the Koran in the mosque of Kit; it has been even handed down on good 
aithority that the first who tauyht in a mosque and instructed a circle of 
pupils,in the reading of the Koran was Abii 'd-Darda, and he died A. H. 52 (3). 
We know nioreover that the first school for Arabic literature was established 
by Ibn Abbas, and that he himself gave, regular lectures to ‘an immense muli- 
tude who assembled in a valley near Mekka. A great numbér of passages 
might also be adduced, if necessary, to prove that: from the time of the 
Tabis (4), the regular academies or upper schools were held in the mosques ; 
and that the sciences taught herein were suctf as related to the Koran and 


48 dinars; for wateg, 4% dinars; for the farrdsh, 4 dinurs; for paper, tok, and pens, 12 dinars; for the 
mending of the curtain, 4 dinar; repanation of books and replacing lost leaves, 42 dinara; a carpet for win- 
tee, B dinars; for palmteaves, to réw the foge in winter, 8 dinars,—When Stith ad-dlo reestablished the 
‘Suomite doctrines in Beypt, he fouttled the college called after him af—Madrasa as-Saldtya, and nominated 
the ehatkh Najm ad-Aln Muammad al-Khobushini as ita president, with a mootbly salary of forty dinars 
(about 20 pounds! as ebio€ professor, agd another of tongs administratdr of the wak/s, or property granted 
to the establishment for its apport. He akowed him besides sisty Rgyptish rate (pounds wefght) of 
bread daily and two aking of Nile water.—(Hum al-Mubddtra, fol. 236 } 

(1) Bee Mi. de Sacys Drezes, tom. I. pages cocsit and eccxlvi. 
(8) brahfen Jon Hishdm al-MakbeOroi ws one of Hishim Ibn Abd al-Malik’s provincial governor: that 
bhalif died im the your £28 of the Hijra 

(9) ALYAIt's Miraat ai-Jonén. 

(4) Bee note (2), page 4. 
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the Traditions {1}. The names .of all the great doctors who professed in 
the different cities of the Moslim empire are still known to us, and from 
the Tabakdt al-Fokahd alone a chronological list of teachers might be drawn 
up, commencing with the Tébis and descending to the latest times. Mathe- 
matics, astronomy, medicine, and metaphyéics were excluded from the course 
of usual instfuction, evem in the madrasas (2), and could only be learned 
from private masters, as was still thé case till very lately. From the pre- 
ceding observations it may Be cortcluded that Nizim al-Mulk founded nei- 
ther the Pe pate nor the first academy, and that the instifution called 
after him th® Nizdmiya was merely one,of the earliest civil establishments 
for, She Propagation of learning ; the talen{ of its professors shed, it is true, 
A brilliant justre upon itg Teputation, but the mosquas continued neverthe- 
\ less to be thé”Only regular academies acknowledged by the law (3). 

It appears from a number of passages in the different Tabakdts and in the 
work of Ibn Khillikan, that the young stuflent commenced his labours fy 
learning the Koran by heart, and also as many of the Traditions as be owas 
able to acquire at his native place; to this he joined a slight acquaintance with 
ggummar and some kngwledge of poetry; on attaining the age of from four- 
teen to sixtectt, he began his trave)s and visited the great cities, where he learned 
Traditions and receivad certificates of licence (4) from eminent Traditionists. 
He then followed the different coursos of léctures which were held in the 
mosques or in the madrasas, and in some cases he attached himself to one 
of the professors and lived with him not only as a pupil, “but as 2 menial 
seryant. He there learned by heart’ the approved tvorks on the dogmas of 


(4) During the first centuries of Yalamtsm, professors received no othé remuseration from their scholar 
than the presents which it was customary for the latter to give on,passing toa higher clats. 

(2) The only exception I have hitherto romarkectis offered by al-Hpkim’s Das? at-Hékma. 

(8) These observations will account for a singular statenpent made by al-Makkari in 
where he says, MB. 
nd common, they had no madrdsas epecially established for the propagatiby of learalng; but all 
sciences were taught in the mosques for payment.” Bf. Glyangos has omitted this curious passage in 
his abridged translation of that work, 

(4) See @ note ons the subject of Lasts, or certificates of capatity, in M,Hamaker’s Specimen Catalegt 
MSS. Bid. Lugd, Bat. Seo also MM. de BSacy’s Chrestomathte, tom. 1. p, 123. 
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religion, and studied the comshentaries on the same works under the tuition 
of his master; he acquired a correct knowledge of the different readings of 
the Koran and of its orthodox interpretation, whilst he pursued the study of 
ancient poetry and philology, grammar and rhetoric, in order to attain the 
faculty of appreciating perfectly the admirable style which characterises the 
Koran. The secondary points of jurisprudence, forming the déctrines of the 
sect to which he belofiged, then hecame the object of his particular study, and 
an acquaintance with logic and dialectics completed his education. Having 
obtained from his professors certificates of capacity and licence to teach the 
works which he had inastered, he found the .career open to thetplaces of Aha- 
tb or preacher, imam, kadi, mufti,And professor. Such was the ust! cqurse 
of education, ‘and its beneficial influence on the roind and character candi, 
be doubted (1). : 

Itis much more difficult to mark out the linerof study followed by those 
who were destined to fill placts in the public administration. The Adtib 
thould, be not only, as his ngme implies, a goad penman, but also a master 
of the beauties of the Arabic language, well acquainted with grammar and 
the wrivings of the poets, a skilful acrountant and gifted with acapacity {gr 
business (2). Some katibs were employed { to draw up state pépers ; others, 
to keop the public accounts and registers, or to veveive the tithes and 
the revenues of the state; every gevernor of a province had his Adtib 
whose duty was to keep the correspondence,‘ and to receive the taxes of 
the district, the tents of the government farms, etc. Out of this money a fixed 
sum was yearly remitted io the sovereign ; the governor reserving the rest for 
his own use and the payment of the troops, and persons entitled to salaries, 
such as the kddis,"the juetsconsults, the imams of the great mosques, the 
clerks in the public offices, etc.* Part of it was absorbed also by works of 
public utility, and i in defraying the expenses of his court. He was obliged 
sesides to maintain the post-horse estaBlishment, but the postmaster, who 
acted also as a spy ever the goverrior, was nominated by the sovereign. 


(Uj It may be remarked that nearly alf the Moslim authors with whote works we are acquainted, were 
sither doctors of the law, or lad followed the course of studies neressary to become one.* 
(2) The title of kétdb was sometimes given to copyisis of the Koran. 
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The great quantity of verses quoted by Ibn Khallikan, and of which it may 
with justice he said, Sunt bona, sunt mediocria, sunt mala plura, requires from 
the translator some observations. The decline of Arabic poetry can he easily 
traced down from the accession of the Abbasides to the time of the Aiyubites ; 
for many centuries the patrons of the bellesslettres were of foreign extraction, 
and writers who sought dheir favour were obliged to conform their own 
judginent to that of persons who were in,general unable to appreciate the 
true beauties of Siterary compositions. Works which had obtained the pa- 
tronage of the princt could not fail to fix the attention of other poets who 
took them asjmodels which they strove tg imitate and ‘to surpass. The opi- 
nion heldem the schools that the anciepte kasidas were mastefpicces of art 
jsuntributed also to the perversion of good taste; their plan and ideas 
were servilelye@pied, and it was by refinement of expression alone that 
writers could display their, talent; verbal quibbles, far-fetched allusions, 
thoughts borrowed from the old writers and strained so as to be hardly 
recognisable, such were the, means by which they strove to allain griging 
ality; sense was sacrificed to sound, the most discordant ideas ‘were linked 
together for the futite advantage of objaining a recurrence of wordybaving a 
similar writieh form or a sinilar t prontinciation ; pool wrote for the ear and 
the eye, not for the mind, and‘ Yet the’ high estimation in which their pro- 
ductions were held may be judged frpm the readiness of Ibn Khallikan two 
quote them. His taste was _ of the age in which he lived, and the ex- 
tracts which he gives enable‘ the reader to Torm an idea fethe Arab mind 
at the period of the Crusades. Tho same feeliig.of impartiafity which in- 
ducés me to express so severe a censure on the generality of the islamic 
poets, obliges me also to make some exceptions: , The tagidas of al-Muta- 
nabbi are full of fire, daring originality, tnd depth of thought; he often 
reaches the sublime, and his style, though blepished by.occagional faults, is 
very fine ; al-Bohtori is temarkablé for grace and elegante; Abii "LAla for 
dignity and beauty, but Ibn al-Farid seers superior to ghelp all; his pieces 
teem with sentiment and poetry; in his mystic reveries he’ cA towards the 
confines of another world pervaded with spifitual beauty; and glides witlt 
the reader from one enchanting scene to another ; the judgment is capti- 
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vated by the genius of the pdet, and can hardly perceive thé iaits of false 
taste which disfigure, from time to time, his admirable style. 

Having pointed out the influence of the kasida or elegy, it may not be 
amiss to sketch the plan generally followed in this species of composition. 
The’ poet, accompanied by twotfriends, approaches, after a tong journey 
through ihe desert, to the place where he saw his mistress the year 
hglore, aud where he hopes to meet her again, At his request they direct 
the camels on which they are mounted wowards the spot, but the ruins of 
‘he rustic dwellings, the withered inoss, brushwood, dnd branghes of tees 
with which were formed the frail abodes where the wibe bd passed the 
sumer, the*hearthstones blackened by the fire, the solitary raver™hoygring 
round in search of a scanty nourishment —every object he perceives striktc 
tim with the conviction that his beloved and her fainily have eamoved to some 
nther region in the desert. Overcome with grief, heedless of the consolations 
ot his fritnds who exhort him vo be firm, he long remains'plunged in silent 
wMligtign ; at Jength he finds relief in a torreny of tears, and raising up his 
acad, he extemporizes » mournful elegy. [le commences by mentioning the 
alaces which he had already visited i in \ hones of finding her whom he loved, 
ind calls to mind the ‘dangers which ‘he had encountered in thie desert. He 
fesuribes the camel which, though “fatigued still fulleof ardour, had borne 
rim into the depths of the wilderness he vaunts his own courage and extols 
‘he glory of his tribe. Au adventure which h4ppened on the previous night 
chen comes to 4ifs memory ; a fire blazing on a lofty hill had attracted their 
‘tention and guided therk fo the tent of a generous Arab, where they found 
shelter and hospitality. [He then praises the charms of bis mistress, and 
‘omplains of theypains of Ive and allsence, whilst his companions hurry him 
wway. He casts a parthng look’ towards the place where she had resided, 
ind lo} a dark cloud, fringed, with rain and rent with lightnings, overhangs 
he spot. T sfght fills Iris heart with j joy: an abundant shower is about 
o shed new lifgjupgn the parched’ soil, and thus ensure a rich herbage for 
he flocks: ty family of his beloved will then soon return and settle again 
n their former habitation. * 

Such may he considered as the outline of the pastoral Agsida; in these 
woductions, the s same ideas almost constantly recur, and the same words 
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frequently serve to express them. The enlogibtic kasida, or poem in praise 
of some great man, assumes also the same form, with the sole difference 
that, in place of a mistress, it is a generous patron whom the poet goes to 
visit, or else, after praising the object of his passion, he celebrates the noble 
qualities of the man who is always ready, with abundant gifts, to bestow con- 
solation on the afllicted lover. 

It results from this that ayperson fitmiliay with the mode of composition 
followed in the kasida, can offen, fem a single word in a verse, perceive the 
drift of the ppet and Uiscgyer, almost intuitively, the thoughts which are to 
follow. ise thus a means of determiging the true’ readings amidst the 
mass of erffrs with which copyists usually*disfi igure Arabic poetry; knowing 
gvnat the poet intends to say, he feels no longer any difficulty in disengaging 
the author's w0tfls from’ the faults of a corrupted text. The same pecu- 
Jiavity is frequently perceptible in picces of a few verses; these generally 
reproduce some of the ideas contained in the*kastda, and for this reason they 
are justly styled fragments by, Arabic writers. , 

There exist also sume compositions of an original form ; such are the 
dbait or distich, and the mawdlig, Apth borrowed from the Persians, and 
the muvashshaha, invepted! i in 3S "by Ibn Abd Habbih (1). Pieces of 
this kind became general favouriteg lry the novelty’ of their fowm and matter: 
the mawdlia was adopted by the oe: afd the mumashshaha was culti- 
vated with passion and attaiffed its pemection in Andalusia, whence it was 
transported to the East. {it cannot be denied that the Mo®tish poets, with 
all their extravagance of thought and expression, were far superior in their 
perception of the beauties of nature and the delicacies of sentinent to their 
brethren of the East, and the Europeai reader wil oftet? discover in their 
poems, with some surprise, the,same ideas? metaphors, and systems of ver- 
sification which characterise the works of the troubadeurs ‘nd the early 
Italian poets. 








(4) Consult on tho A/uwashshaha Mr. de Hammer's memorr in the Journal Asiat Pup for August $839; 
and Freytag’s Arabische Yorstunst, page 447. In the printed edition of Abd "I-Feda's (seography, prefa 
page sii, will be found a muwashshaha by thot author. The distich and mawdlia are spoken of also by 
Mr. de Hammer in the memoir just mentioned, pages 467 et 168. Th page 466, of the same memoir the word 
Hagariftis is a mistake of the printer for Maghribins. 
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An idea borrowed from the inte-islamic poets and of frequent recurrence in 
the kasidas of later authors is the taif al-kbidl or phantom. The lover jour- 
neys with a caravan through the desert ; for many nights his grief at being 
separated froin his beloved prevents him from sleeping, but at length he 
yields to fatigue and closes his ¢yes. A phantom then approaches towards 
him, unseen by all but himself, and in it he recognises the imige of his mis- 
tress, come to visit and console-him> It was vent to him by the beloved, 
or rather it is herself in spirit, who has érossel the dreary waste and flected 
towards hi§ couch : she tov had slept, but it was,to go and v4 her lover iu 
her dreans (1). They thus meet,in spite of the foes and spids who always 
surround thé’ poct, ready to betray him if he obtain an intervieW with the 
beloved, and «ho are, so jealous that they hinder him from sleeping, lest bo 
should see her image in his dreams: it is only when they Slumber that he 
dare close his eyes. . 

* The figurative language of the Moslim poets is often difficult to be under- 
stud, The narcissus is the eye; the feeble stem of that plant bends danquidly 
under its flower, and thus recals to mind the fanguor of the eyes. Pearls 
signify both dears and teeth; the latter are sometimes called haitstones, from 
their whiteness and nivisture; the lips are goradtians or rubies; the gums, a 
pomegranate flower; the dark foliage of we myrtle is synonymous with the 
black hair of the beloved, or with the sirst down which appears on the cheeks 
of youths at the period of puerty. The dorks itself is called the izér, or 
head-stall a: iU@ridle, aud the curve of the isdr is compared to the letters 
tém J and nit on Ringlots trace on tht check or neck the Jetter wéw + 25,they 
are also called scorpions, either for their dark colour or their agitated move- 
ments (2); the ege‘is a sword; the eyelids, scabbards; the whiteness of the 
complexion, camphor ; akd a mole or beauty-spot, musk, which term denotes 
also dark hair’). «A mote ig sometimes compared also to an ant creeping 





‘4) Fuller informa 
‘eque for April, 18 
« 2 The author of the Scholéa on Thucydides, A, § 6, remarks that the word czopnics was employed to de- 
mignate boys’ curls. 

12) In a second memoir, which I have inasried in the Journal Aviatique for February, 1899, will be found 
‘a number of observations relrtive to these metaphors, with examples. 


ondhis subject will be found in 4 memoir inserted by me in the Journal Asvu- 
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on the cheek’towards the honey of the ‘asus ; whandsome face is both a 
(full-moon and day; black hair is night ; the waist is a willow-branch or a lance: 
the water of the face is self-respect; a poet sells the water of his face when 
he bestows mercenary praises on 2 rich patron devoid of every noble-qua- 
lit 

Sos of tle verses quoted by Ibn Khallikfn are of a nature such as pre- 
cludes translation, [ad th been composed by a female on a youth whom 
she loved, they would seldom offer“any thing objectionable; but as the case is 
not so, they are uterly repugnant to European readers. , Propriety sug- 
gested be leas. but as it was requisite to give an idea of what they 
are, fo of them have been arrayed; pd rather awkwardly, i in a Latin 
«garb. It must not, however, be supposed ghat they are always the produce 
of a degr: aded @assion ; in many cases they were the usual expression of sim- 
ple friendship and affection, or of those platonic attachments which the trays-. 
lated works of some Greek philosophers fir8t taught the Moslims. Indeed, 
love and friendship are so closely confounded, by thom, that they designate 
both feelings by the same word, and it is not, uncommon to meet epistles 
addressed by one ‘aged, doctor to,anether, and containipg sentimertts of the 
strongest kind, but which ‘are fhe expyession of friendship only. It often 
happens also that a poet describes bis mistress under the Attributes of the 
other sex, lest he should offend that excessive prudery of oriental feelings 
which, since the fourth cengfiry of Islamism, scarcely allows an allusion to 
women, and sore par’ ticularly i in poetry ; andhis rigidness 1 1s still carried so 
far, that at Cairo public singers not amuse théir auditors with a song 
in which the beloved is indicated as a female. Some of those pieces have also 
a mystic import, as the commentators’ of Hafiz, “Sadi, 20% Shebisteri have 
not failed to observe. In the Journal Asiatique for" February, 1839, will be 
found a note on this subject inserted by the writer, = fee 's Tra- 


vels in Assyria, vol.I. p. 159 of thé Bo edition; offe ages in accord- 
ance with the opinion there advanced. Jf cannot ho denied that the 
feelings which inspired poetry of this kind were not always! , and that 


polygamy and jealousy have infected the morals of some easter nations with 
the foulest corguption. 


[hn Khallikan drew up his work, A. H. 654 (A.D. 6), but during the 
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remainder of his life he continued to improve it by additions and corrections, 
These alterations are frequently perceptible, even in the translation, their 
insertion in the text having been effected with so little attention, that in 
many places they interrupt the primitive narration ; this, however, is not 
considered hy Orientals 2s a defect, their custom being to place all notes and 
_ HHustrations in the body of the work. The authpr published ‘new editions 
of his Biographical Dictionary atedifferent peridds, and the latest was fol- 
lowed by the writer in preparing for the press the edition of the Arabic text 
from which’ the following translation is made. * 
The difficulty of rendering a work of this nature into 
can be apprec tiated by those only ho have made si 
had at first tht intention of giving it in a French translation, and a portion. 
of his task was already executed when he offered his work“ the Oriental 
s Translation Committee; in compliance with their wishes he recommenced it 
in English, and endeavoured to tnake it as literal as he possibly could, 1 is 
tfuethet the idiomatic expressions peculiar to the Arabic tongue, the scho- 
fastic terms and technicalities, the learned allusions and picces of poctry do 
not alwaz3 admit of a close translations to render them fully, clearly, and 
exactly is incompatible with conciseness, and it was by paraphrases only that 
such a task coufd he aceomplished. 1) some cases,'where the text itself 
required elucidation, ‘the translator hyt given the necessary information un- 
der the form of holes, and he made it his pardyular care to cope with every 
difficulty and leit up, if possible, every obscurity. He may not have been 
always fortunate in his éflorts; in some cases he has acknowledged his ina~ 
bility, and perlfaps in many more he may have been inistaken; but his constant 
endeavours to attdin correctness will, ‘he hopes, entitle him to the indulgence 
of Orieatalists when they detect bis errors. 
A number of {si snotices, drawn from original and authentic 


a Eoroyfean langnage 
r essays ; “The writer 





sources, have bi ded in‘the,notes, bat there still remain in this volume 
the names of magy persons whose Jives are not given. For this, three rea- 
sons are to he #signed; the first, that in the text of the following volumes, 
these lives are to be found; the second, that the translator was unable to dis- 


cover who they were;,and the third, that the information whigh he had ob- 
tained respecting thn was loo slight to merit mention, and he preferred 
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wailing some ‘lime longer, in hopes that farther researches might be more 
successful and lead to results worthy of insertion in an ensuing volume. 

The work itself is arranged in alphabetical order, but as the great majority 
of the persons whose fives it contains are usually designated by a pa 
surname, it was absolutely necessary that a gencral index of such appellations 
shuuld he gien; who si. Oriental scholar could know that the life of 





the poet Abi Tammam is the foundsundey the name-of Habib; that of al- 
Matanabhi under’Abmad; add 1X of at-Tabari, the historian, under Mo- 
haunnad? | is hardly. necessary to observe that the Arabic ntmenclature 
of —) composed - first, of the surname, as Alt Bakr (the father of 
Bakr); We, of the real name, as Ahmady. next, of the patroaymie, as Ibn 
Jarir (the son of darir); and then the ethic name, as al-Azdi (belonging to 
the tribe of At al-Misti (native’ of’ Misr, ‘or Egypt), etc., t0 which must 
be added nicknames derived from some particular circumstance. 

The gencalogits are sometimes extended do a great length, but’ it will 6" 
perceived, upon examination, that in this the author's design was to pojiut 
out correctly the descent of the individual from an ancestor who was well 
known, and these’ lists will he spmegimes found useful for tracing, the rela- 
tionship and ‘afiliationNof the Arabic tribes. For the pronunciation of pro- 
per names the translator has follgwed wed the autherity of the ,Kdmés and ad- 
Dahabi, and for the names of plads the -Mardsid af as-Soyiti and the 
Takwim al-Buldén of Abd fl-Fedi. |The autograph manuscript of Ibn 
Khallikin, in which every Word of dgdbtfi pronunciations is accompanied 
with the vowel points, was also of ih euier tari lo the tfanslator, but 
a portion of this volume had been already printed before he was aware that 
a document so precious wag in existence. On*yeceivingeit from the pro- 
prietor, Dr. Cureton, to whom he acknowitdges hjtnself deeply indebted for 
so great 4 favour, he reviewed his translation from the’ beginning and veri- 
fied all the points respecting which some doubts ha § ok ons 4 


his mind; the results have been inserted in the addin notes. Whilst 
the last part of the volume was in the course of translation, the autograph 
was constantly consulted, and for the secorfd volume it will he cqually 
useful. 

The transcription of Arabic proper names hy: means Hehe Roman alphabet 
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offers great difficulties, and in this port of bis task the transldtor aimed sim- 
ply at representing the pronunciation of the word as it would strike a Euro- 
pean ear: a system liable to many objections had the original text not been 
published. The kA represents the gh as pronounced by the Scotch in daugh- 
ter, the Spanish j, or the German ch pronounced with emphasis. ‘The gi 
is an r deprived ofits rating sound; the a is fo,be pronounced as in man ; 
the d asin father; the ¢ as in pin; thed as the 7 in been; the # as in but; and 
the fas the oo in soon, ‘The circumflex; servfug to mark the long vowels, 
has been sotnetimes omitted, either by inadvertence or because the name was 
so familiar that the presence of such a sign was needless, fe names of 
some places dre given according te the corrupt pronunciation cunt in Eu- 
rope; thus Maus! is written Mosul; al-Kahira, Cairo; Halab, Aleppo, et. 


END OF THE }".A0DUCTION. 
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Jn the name of oii Merciful, the Clement (1)! , Thus saith the needy Aun 
Suppliant for the mereylof the Mpst High, Shams ad din Abd ’I-Abbis Ahmad vay 
fbn Muhammad Ibn [Brahim Ibn AbiBakr tbn Khallikan, follower of the sect 

of as-Shafi: 


Praise be to God, to whom alone | longed the attribuft*of eternal exist- 
ence; who hath passed on his creatufes the doom éldeath, and’ prescribed to 
allt living bemgs a certain term, beyond which they cannot pass when once it 
is expired; who, in this sentence, hath? dealt equally bet¥een the noble and 
the lowly-born, the powerful and the weak: to hish do 1 gi give praise for his 
abundant favours and his gifts pure (from iff}; such"praise’as aman can 
offer who avoweth his inability totreach even the lowpsliptrain of (jitting 
eulogy : J bear witness that there is no god but the ty who hath no 
partner (in hes power); such witness as a man can bear Wwity showeth at all 
times a sincere heart, and who hopeth in the mercy of his Lord, morning and 
evening : | bea witness that Muhammad, bis servant and apostle, is the most 
excellent of the prophets, the most noble of the sith and that it is he 
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who inviteth to walk in the white path (of salvation) : God grant to him and 
to his family of illustrious princes such blessings as may endure while heaven 
and earth do last; God be gracious to his wives, and to his holy and pious 


conmpallons. 


The motive which induced me to compose th& pork, forming an historical 
compendium, was this: I] had akways" been ipéght on studying the history of 
those men of renown who lived before hy titne ; I was desirous of knowing 
the dates oftheir birth and death, and of learning’ who amoyg them lived 
within the limits of each separate centurys The results wh 1 obtained 
incited me t6 increase the stockfhich | had acquired, and to redouble my 
researches ; applied my ryind gherefore to the study of works wrilton spe 
cially on the subject, and gathered, from the mouths of the iMf§sters versed in 
hi cience, that information which 1 could not find in hooks ; I persevered in 
this pursuit till J had amassed & large quantity of documents roughly drawn 
ee whick contained the events of a great number of years; { had also another 
portion of these facts impressed on my memory. It so happened, however, 
that whee T had to regur to my notes, could not find what I sought unless 
with some difficulty, because they were not pegulzrly/arranged ; I was there- 
fore obliged to elass them, and | adoptd-the alphabetical order, judging it 
nore convenient thait the chrorfologicf!. In this T made it a rule to give the 
first place to those names whigh begid with a hdmza, and the next to those in 
which the secon fetter is a haySa,or ve nearest to it in order ; thus, } put the 
word Ibrahim before Altiiad: because the letter 6 stands nearer to the hamaa 
than the letter 4, This plan I followed up to the last, so that my work might 
be more easily coffsulted; ifled, howéver, to the necessity of placing (in some 
instances, the life ofa modern before that of an ancient, and of inserting the 
name of one perso hetween those of two others who belong w a different 
dass; but the coyfichience {f aimed at) rindered this unavoidable. 








| have not afSigned a place in this compendium to the companions of Mu- 
hunmad, or to the Tabis 2); a Yew only excepted, whose history many persons 
require to know; neither have I given the lives of the Khali{s, because the 
numerous works on /ne subject rendered it unnecessary for me to do so; but 
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1 have made mention of a great number of talehted individuals with whom I 
was acquainted, and who supplied me with some of the information trans- 
mitted in this book; or else who lived in my time, but whom I never saw : 
(my object in this was) to make known to the foture generation the circhm- 
stances of their life. 


{ have not limited my wor! yb history of any one particular class of pex- 
sons, :ts learned men, princes, . Vizirs, or poets; but | have spoken of 
all those whoge names‘are familiar to the public, and about whomefuestions are 
frequently ap I have, however, related, the facta I cotf@'ascertain respect- 
ing them iff concise manner, lest my wortsshould become too*voluminous ; 
Thave fixed, with all possible exactness, the dates of their birth and death ; | 
have traced up uitir genealogy as high as 1 could; I have marked down the 
orthography of those names,which are liable to be written incorrectly ; and | 
have cited the tfaits which may best serve 40 characterize each ihdividual?’ 
such as noble actions, singular anecdotes, verses, and letters, so that the e reagler 
may derive amusement from my work, and find i it not exclusively 6 of such 
uniform east as would prove tiregomg ; for the most effectual induggment to 
reading a book arig6s tom the variety of its style. 


My work thus formea, 1t was incur On Me 10 DegIA 1 WILD a Short invo- 
cation, intended to conciliate Divine i; this, joined to the rest, made up 
the present volume, which I“design a Help wo my meihery, and which 1 
intitled : Book of the Deaths of eminesd Men, and IUstory of th Sons of the 

5 epoch; drawn from written sources and oral traditions, or ascertained by per- 
sonal observation; by this I iatended that the contents of the work should be 
denoted by the title alone. If any person possessing information on the sub- 
ject I have treated, perceive faults in this book, he will dé. mefitorious action 
in correcting them, afte? due verifkation ®; for | m have spared no | 
pains in drawing from works of established repute forlacluracy, and have 
never, through carelessness, cited extracts from doubtful authorities ; on the 
contrary, | have done all that lay in my power te aliain correctness. = 


I put this work in order in the year 654 (A. D. 12), at Cairo, though 
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taken up by other avocations, und living under circumstances bnfavourable to 
such a task. The reader ought therefore to excuse me, and consider that it 
was the motive I stated which induced me to undertake it, and that no 
vain fancy could ever have inspired my mind with the absurd idea of 
ranking among authors: a curvent proverb safs, There are men for each 
business ; and how could such an honour ha to me, who have but a 
limited share of information in this svience? /esides, he who boasts of a 
talent with which he is not gifted, is | who arrays himself in the 
garb (4) of falsehood. God preserve us from fallingritto the gylfs of error, 
and grant us, through his grace ang bounty, that surest arn the know- 
ledge of our teal abilities. Amen, f 







. . 

(1) In tranalating this well known efpresuibn, which thetMosin plad at the bemagung of all uber books, 
Vhave token az-Zamakbshart for my guide; sn bus commentary on the Koran, this writer makes the following 
remark : ‘The wor! Rahman denotes a more extensive iden than Raitm ; for this reason, peuple soy (1n 
Speaking of God): * the Morrsful (ar-Rahmin) sn the world and on the nezt;"" und “the Clement ( ar- 
Rakim) vn thet world! 
YM Tues 4 Tabs moans a follower 4 it 18 employed especially to denote a Moslim who had met with 
some of the companions of Muhammad, but hed never seen Muhammad kiroself, 

(3) This iggousiderate authorization of ‘changing and gorrecting, 19 the main cause of the numerous disere- 
pancios between the manusetfpte of Thn Khalliktn's fork. « LO ~ ¢ 

(A) The word vey dual of ay (garmenty), ws emphiyed, ere fand elsewhere, Ww signify a suré 
of etother— See % Sdey's Havies, p. 68, 1.48 As py2thing of the anclent Arabs consiviod of an ah! 
fesdr, Ged round the waist) ‘and a lay (rttta, chrowfh over the shuulders}, the dual number 1s yery niatu- 
sally made use of to denote the entire dress 
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. , 
IBRAHIM AN-NSXHAI, 


Abd Imrin, cusdamed also Abi Amir, Ibrahim Ibn Yazid Ibn al-Aswad Ibn 
Amr Ibn Rabia Ibn Haritha Ibp Saad Ibn Malik Ibn an-Nakha an Nakhai, native of 
Kiifa, and a celebrated imam and doctor, was one of the Tdbis, Though he had’ , 
seen and visited Adisha (widow of Muhammad), | there exist no authentic trak, 
tions received by him from her ; he died A. H. 95 or 96 (A.D. 713-4 Faged AY, 
some say 58, but the first number is correct. When the death ofan-Nakhai drew 
near, he was sdrely tfeiued int spirit, and’ being spoken tokabout it, said : « What 
peril can be greater than mine? 1 quust expect a méssenger from my Lord, sent 
to announce to me either paradise or IRM! I+declare solemnly I would rather 
remain as Tam now, with (my pout (1)) ruggling i in my throat, till thie day of 
resurrection (than undergo such a hazai cen Mitaika, daughter of 
Yazid Ibn Kais, was sister to al-Aswad #n ain ah-Nakhai (2), who was there- 
fortnaternal uncle to Ibrahim.—akhai means belonging to an-Nakha, which is 
agreat branch of the tribe of Mgdhij, in Yamen; an-Nakha’s naze was Jasr Ibo Amir 
Ibn Olla Lbn Khalid {bn Malik Ibn Odad; he wes surnanied an-Nakha, because he 
had removed far away, intakhaa, from his people: this trihe Itas produced a 
great number of remarkaBle men. @thers have given a ifprent genealogy of | 
an-Nakha, but the one here given is correct sit is taken ne \ al-Kalbi’s Jam- 
harat an-Nisab (Universal Genealogist), 


“ 
(1} In the original Arabic, the word io my soul, is Tdeencd: two similar cases occur in the Koran: 
Seo Flugel's edition ; Surat, LVI, verse 82; and s., LXXY, v. 28, 
(2)Ab0 Amr al~Aswad Ibn Yaztd ibn Kais an-Nakhan, one of the T4bis: in 1 a, he saw the Kbslife Abd 
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Bakr and Omar, and learned the traditions irom the Khalif Ali; Thn Mastd (vee deBecy's Anthologre Gramma- 
teeate, p. 38); Moad (de Sacy's Chrestomathie Arabe, t. II, p. 149); and Adisha. Hs exactitude and authority 
aa a tredilionist were universally admitted; he died A. H. 78 (A.D. 604). Another celebrated sabi of the 
same family, Alkama Jbo Kais an-Naklial, native of Ktfa and uncle toal-Aswad, was one of the greatest doctors 
of hls time ; he learned the traditions from.Omar, Othman, Ali, Ibn Mashd end Adisha. His merit was held 
an such high estimation, that the companions of Mubammad themselvgs consulted him on questions touchitg 
the Ia. He died A. H. 63 (A. D, 682-3)—(Othmdni’s Tabakdt ol-F/kakd, manuscript of the Bidiiothayue du 
Rot, No. 788.) 





“\. ABU THAUR IBRAHIM AL-KAGHI. 


em, 
The doctog Abi Thaur Ibrahi §bn Khalid Ibn Abi ‘l-Yamin %,Kalbi was a 
disciple of the imam as-Shafl, who taught him those ancient sayings (1) which he 
has transmitted to posterity: This eminenddoctor and trustworthy traditionist 
on religious affairs wrote some works on the Ahkdm (2), and he evinced in these 
swreatises an equal knowledge of, the traditions and jurisprudence. His first 
studies were taken up with the doctrines of the Rationalists(3), but as-Shali having 
GGine torkeak, he went often to'see him, became his follower, and renounced the 
opinions of his former sect. He persevered in his adhesion to as-Shafi's principles, 
and died” the 26th Sar, A. H. 246 (40 D: 860), at:Puchdad,.where he was 
buried in the cemetery by the gate of*Kenis. » Ahmad‘{bn Hanbal said of hitn . 
* Took on him ‘as a second Sofyian at-DpcaHi (4); 1 have known him as a zealous 
“ Sonnite for the last fifty years.” : 


(1) Those ancient soffogs were probab\y%id i expressions used by the Arabs of the Desert, who 
alone were auppoled to know perftetlf the pure .-AS-BDAN had passed twenty years of his Iife in the 


desert, studying the language; he had, besides, a profound knowledge of the ancient bistory of the Anbs. 
(OthmAai’s Tabakds, f. 24, verso.) 

(&) Tho Abndm, or Eftences, are“the articles which compose the code of Moslim ta 
drawn (rom four sources: the Korlyt; the sonrls, ot traditions ; the general consent of the an 
analogical deductions obtai 
man, tT, p. bof the FI n; 





they have heen 
nt imams, and. 
i from the comparison of these three, (D'Obhsoo's Tableau de Pempire Otho- 
Flagé:'s Hajj Khalifa, t. 1, pp. 47, 392.) 











{8) The followers of foa\tantfa's dbctrings were caliéd Ratlonalists, by the members of the other three 
orthodox sects, becauseffiey Breferred, in certain Cases, the guidaoce of reason to that of tradition, In deciding 
legal questions. (Shgfiréstani; Pocock’s Specimen Hist. Ar., p. 292.) 

Mi Literally thas! He és to me ax if he were in the akin of Sofyion at-Thaurs.” This passe i to be 
Yound also in OthmAni’s Fabakdt (fol. 49, r.). where the word rendered by sken is written m(slakh: the vowel- 


purots having been added by the author bimself : ¢his circumatance leaves uo doubt of the correctness of the 
reading given in the printed fLabie text. . 
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ABU ISHAK AL-MARWAZI. 


Abd Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ishak al-Marwazi, doctor of the seci 0 
as-Shafi, was the greatest mafti and professor of his time. He learned the prin: 
ciples of jurisprudence from #4 "I-Abbas Ibn Soraij ; and having attained grea 
excellence in this science, he #8 Ika Soraij as chief of the Shafites in Irak 
He composed many‘works, ant Hrremenited the Mokhtasar, or Abridgment of th: 
Doctrine of ax-Shafi, bysgl;Muzani. He was for a long time professorand mufti a 
Baghdad, and\ great number of his pupils attained sees after hin 
that the strét of Marwazi, in that quarter of Baghdad called tke Grant 0, 
ar-Rabi (4), received its name, Towards the dnd ofhis life, he set out for Erypt 
where he finished his days*the 9th Radjab, AL HL 340 CA. D. 951), and wa 
tnterted near the tomb of the i imam as-Shafi ; some say he died a little before mid 
night, on Sunday, 14th Rajah of the same year,—Marwaze means belonging t. 
Marw as-Shalijdn, one of the four capitals of Khorasan, the others being Naise 
pdr, Herat, and Balhh. This city was so naméd in order to di: ceafaish 1 
fvom Marw ar-Rid: Shah-jdn is a Persian word, which signifies the soul of the 
hung 5 for shh megio ‘upg, and jdn soul; the custom of the Persians being « 
place the consequent before the antecedent, when i in the relation of annexion (2 
This city was founded by Alexander’ ay'l-Karpain (3), and is the seat of the 
government of Khorasan. In forming tiie relative adjective from Marw, a = is 
added, as in Razi, derived frord Rai, and ‘2, from Istabpar; this is one 
way of its formation ; but aceording to thf opi ae those who hava studied thi 
sul jeet, such relatives are only used when speaking of human beings; in all 
other cascs, the > must not be added. Therefore ong may say ¢ of aman, he os a 
Marwazs; and of a garment or ‘other thing, it is Marwi; some say, however, that 
the = may be added in all cases, and that the difference i m the form of the rela- 
tive makes no difference in its significasion. The remaindey of our observations 
concerning these two cities will be found in tne Life of ile jadi Aba Hamid 
Abmad Ibn Aamir al-Marwarradi. ») 


(1) Some particulars reopecting the Grant of Rabt will be found fn the Life of ar-Rabl Ibn anus. 
{2) Soe de Sacy's Grammotre Arabs, vol. Il, p. 47, for the explanation of these terms 
(8) Macw as-ShAhjbi! 1s probably the anerent Antiocha Margiane, founded by \lerender the Great, and chen 
called Alexandria; having beén ruined afterwards, it was rebuilt by Antiocnus, .¢\ of Seleucus, who gave 1 
pis own name 
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ABU ISHAK AL-ISFARAINI. 


The master Abd Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Mohammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Mihran al- 
Isfardini, surnamed Rokn ad-din (column of religiog) doctor of the sect ofas-Shafi, 
was an able divine in scholastic and dogmatic thfology. The hakim Abd Abd 
Allah (1) has spoken of him in thesé terms : ‘¢ 7 generality of the shaikhs of 
‘« Naisipdr took lessons from him in thget yé and his learning was acknoW- 
“ Tedged he of Irak and Khorasan; he is thpauthor of some impor- 
“ tant works} ag others that great one entitled : Jimi 't{Jalt, a treatise 
“on the dogmas of religion, anda refutation of the impious,%ghich T have 
“ seen in five volumes, The hadi “t-Tayib at-Tabari, being at Isfardin, took 
“ lessons from him in the ‘printiples of jurisprudence, andait,was for him that 
“* the celebrated college of Naisapir was founded (2).”. Abd ’l-Hasan Abd al~ 

Ghalir al-Farisi cites his name in his continuation of the History of Naisipir, and 
speaks of him thus . “ He was one of those learned men who attained the rank 
<F of AfOfiwhid (3) by reason of his profound knowledge in the sciences, and of 
“ his possessing all the necessary qualifications for being am imam (or chief of a 
sect)” This doctts, the ornamentrdt tHe East, usy se say‘ f wish 1 may 
‘die at Naisipdr, so thatall its inhabitants may pay over me: and it was 
“ there he died, on the 40th Muharraipe A? H. 418 (A. D. 1027). His body was 
‘© afterwards removed to Isfardin, wh¢e it was buried in the chapel which bears 
“his name.” Jhe shaikh Abj ‘I-Nasim al-Kyshairi frequented his lessons, 
and the hafiz Abi Bakr al-BrYnahi, an other writers, quote frequently in their 
works traditions derived from him. fe had heard the lectures of Abit Bal»al- 
Asmaili (4), in Khorasan 3 those of Abi Muhammad Dalaj Ibn Ahmad as-Sajazi (5), 
in Trak; and also those of their Gontemporaries.” We shall speak of Isfardin in 
the article on,the shgihh ‘Abd Hamid Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Isfardim. 













(1) The Lule of the a a Abd ‘Atlaby will be foukd amongst those of the Auhammads. 

(2) Thus 1» an umpoffant fact for the Interary history af the Moslims; it being generatly supposed that their 
tnrst college was tougles at Baghdad, by Nizim al-Mulh, A. H. 43 (A.D. 1066). 

31 Those doctorf'who followed the oparons of wo other sect, but yudged for themselves, were ralled Mfuy- 

* tahsd. (De Sacy’s Chrestomathss Arabe, 1, p. 169). 

(4) AbQ Bokr Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim Ihe {smait Thn al-Abbac al-immils, one of the great doctors of the sect nf 
avShifi, was highly celebraya for his writings and his knowledge of the law and the irhditions, a great quan— 
Oty of which be packed apf hus travels He romposed - 4, A Commentary on the Jéms Sahth, or Chitertior, 
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of authentic Tradition, by Termedi; 2. a Mfojam, pox which treated probably of the tradétionssts, au 
the right orthography of their names; 3, a Musnad, or Collection of Traditions traced up to the Khalif Omar 
dows 5 a correct and excellent work, but volaminous. Ismaili had for pupils his son, Aho Saed, ani 
‘all the doctors of Sorjin; he died in Rajab, A. II, 374 (A. D. 962), aged 94 years. « Tabakdt arShafyin. 
Tab. ol-Fokahd. Abulfeda Annales, tom. If, p. 681.) 6 


(8)The imam Ald Mubammad Datel Reo Abmad as-Ssyez of Sejestan), celebrated mufti and firsttrad¢tionsst 
of his day. ‘This doctor was also an extpnsive trader, and became the richest merchant of his time by his 
commercial expeditions, Part of ee was emplpyed In founding annyjties for deserving persons in 
Moka, trok, aud Sejestg: he was portul iy iberal to men‘ of learning, He died A. HL S84 (A. D. O62". 
aged Of. D8rakutni, a eclebrated doctor, Mlatrs hot Dalay bought the house 1 Mekka which belonged to 
A-Abbis, uncle of Muhamméoéer thirty thousand dinar. (AG's Veradt at-jandujyAfan., No. 637, 
fot 284, verso. “ 









ABU ISHAK AS-SHIRAZL. 


, 


The shaikh Abd Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Alilbn Yusuf as-Shirazi al-F: intzabadi, sy 
uamed Jamal ad-din (beauty of religion), dwelt in Baghdad, and studied juris- 
prudence under many eminent men, ; hg was an assiduous pupil of Abit,'t-Tayib 
at-Tabari, and profited Bt his'lessons, be then acted as his substitute, and was ap- 
pointed by him director of repetitions Cor under-tutor) of the class ; after which he 
became the first imam of his time in Baljidad.« Nizam al-Mulk, having founded 
the college (called Mizdmiyah} in that clyy, offered its direction to Abi Ishak ; 
and, on his refusal, appointed “to that me Abt. Nasr Ibn as-Sabbigh, author of 
the Shenul; this doctor filled the sitw&tion for a shots period ; ten Abi Ishak 
consented to aceept it, and held it till his death: I have given the details relating 
to this in the life of Ibn as-Sahbagh, to which 1 therefore ref the reader. Abii 
Ishak wrote a number of instructive and uscful bookf, such as the Muhaddah, 
a treatise on the doctrines of his sect; the Tanbift, or Call,.a wofk on jurispru- 
denee; the Lome, or Glimpses, with a commentary, sie in the dogmas of, 
religion are treated of; the Woka/, or shrewd ‘Devices on nt {pversial subjects; 
the Tabsirah, or Monitor; the Mazinah, or Succour; the Takis, or Summary, 
a Treatise on Dialectics, etc. The number of tHose who profited by his instrace 
tion was very great, He composed some good poetry, of which J shall give the 
follow ing verses: 


, 


2 
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T askod of mon: Whereis 4 true friend to be found? Their anster was: To auch 
there is no way;—cling, if thou canst, te the robe of the noble-minded ; for the man 
of noble mind is seldom met with in the world. 

kc is related bythe shaikh Alt) Bakr Muhammad at-Tortdsi (whose life shall be 
given later), that a clever poet of Baghdad, calleg Aasim, made the following 
pretty verses in praise of Abi Ishak (to whom Ggd he merciful) ; 


ardour which fires his soul ; when’ the huma great with«ofly thoughts, a body 
lean and worn is no disgrace. 


Abi Ishak asa_man of the utmost devotion, LF rigidly ftentive to his 
‘cligious duties : his merits were cogntless. Te was born at Firtizdhd, A. H. 393 
A.D. 1008), and died in Baghdid on the eve of Sunday, 24st of the second 
umida (accdrding to as-Samini in his Zgil, but others say the first Jumida); 
\. H. 476 (A. D. 1083), and was buried the next morning in the cemetery at the 
te of Abrez. The following elegy was made on His death by Ibn Nahiy, whose 
ife will be found among those of the Abd Allahs : 


Pletal event hath struck out eyes with consternation (§} and hath caused our tears to 
flow mingled with blood! What hath happened fo fortune? $he cannat cullect her 
strength, since the loss of her favoured sin, Abd Ishak. Say He is dead! but his 
memory hath not dit; it will live and endure while Timesearun hie course. 


Thou seest his bedy worn away byehis act v4 it bears the marks of that 


Mubibb ad-dia Ibn an-Najjar(2)menti bi Ishak in his History of Baghdad , 
nd speaks of him in these terms: ‘ Hwas the imam of the sect of as-Shifl, and 
‘one of those men of merit whose rfputation qread abroad ; in learning and 
* self-denial he éfcelled every pefson o\ his time ; ‘and most of the learned in the 
* great cities*were his pupils. Born bred at the town of Firdzabad, in the 
« province of Faris, he went to Shiraz, where he studied under Abi Abd Ailah 
§ al-Baidawi (3) and Ibn Ri#nin (4); fom thence he proceeded to Rasrah, where 
‘ he had al-Jawzi (5) folemaster $in the month of Shawwil, A. JI. 415, he en- 
‘tered Baghdad to stdy undey Aba 't-Tayib at-Tabari. He was born A. H.393.” 

I asked him,” se Abd Allah al-Humaidi, ‘‘the date of his birth, and 

he mentioned, 4 some circunfstances whieh point out the year 396 (A. D. 

4006), as hefaid that he set out to travel in search of learning in the year 

410 (6), and went to Shiraz :*others however place his birth in 395, but God 
oe it best.” On bis death, his pupils sat in solemn mourning in the 
Vizdmirah college, x after that ceremony, Muwyyad al~ Mulk, son of Nizim 


a 
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al-Mulh, appointed Abd Saad al-Mutawalli to the vacant place, but when zim 
al-Mulk heard of it, he wrote to disapprove of that nomination, adding that the 
college should be shut up during a year, on account of Abi Ishak’s death ; he + 
then blamed the person who had undertaken (o {ill his place, and ordered the 
sheikh [bn as-Sabbagh ‘ofess in his stead. —— ‘* Ffrdzabdd is a town in the 

* province of*Faris, and it is believed by some to be the same city which ws, 
« called Jar ;” so says Abit seit w*Ssnfini is his work the Ansdb : some pea : 
sons pronounce the name of WS Teka Fairuzabad. 


Tw expremigp acoly Sher Frequently used by Later writers at swoutua uredlgs the day of ite 
sasurrection ¢s cogte, which means that Ins trouble and combteanation are as great ay tf the day of judgment 
were already present. (See other examples in Macrus’s Hiftctre des Mamiouks, (. 1, p. ¥%) The Persians 
uve the Word joey mn 4 Similar yense, ‘ . 

12) The hafir Abt Aba Allah Mul@mmad Shu MahmOd thn &-fussh thn tbat Aulab Ibn al-Muhdein, sur 
named Ibn an-Nuydr, Wns born at Baghdad A. H. 878 A. 9.1189); at thelage of ten he began to learn the traditions 
snd whou he ad reached his ifteenth yoor, he was able to continue his studves Without assistance aewtas al 
Alter having learned a great number of traditions and mavterd the seven different manners ot reading the 
oran \. ty, he undertook long yournry, aod spent swenty-seven years an visiting Syria, Fg pt 
Alujkr, avid the Gties of Iypahan, Haran, Herdt, and Nassapdr, Garing his travels he careful gnibied down 
vwhateves informution he eoyld collet from the lustrous and the obscure, from the high and the low aS 
eae) dys ye uy a Ho we a gnanpl deep and extensive knowledge, fumble, and jrous 
temarkable for bis Sef-demtt anéuholy ale, He died, A. H 643(A VD. 4248, at Baghdad, and was interred 
mm the cemetery of the Martyrs, "baud pe Dy the gitc of Harb « ‘The best known of bis works 1s the 
Supplenient, in sistern volumes, to the Mistory of bagt dad by the hati Abd Bokr Ahad a-BaghdAds. thn 
Aldi Shokba, who hay fornished us with most of the a ove details, gives a fist Of smuteeD other works Dy the 
samenuthor (Sabakdt as-Shdfyin Sectilso Bamaleer Speermen Catalogs, etc., p. 247; and Brbhiothéyus 
Orvent , NAGGIAR.) a / on ry 

8) Ab Abd All: Mubammad tbo Ahmad al=Buddy4, doctor ofr sect ot ateShAN, Was born at ul-Bard’, 
a taige town sn the destruct of Istakbar, eight parasaifs hhom Skirde, He’ stBdied juryprudence an the city of 
Aunol, aud then went to Baghdad, where he recenved lessons from Abo Hamed al-{sferdam aad other celebrated 
doctors, and beeanwe himself professor and mufts, He wae well learned -™ the doctrines of Is sect, and skilled 
sn controversy, lope, and dogmutx theotogy. He deed suddenly at Baghdad, A. H.424 (AD. 1033).—Among 
other celebrated men born at al-Baida, way.the kAdi Nast ad-din AbdM-Kbat Abd Allah Ibn Omar al- 
Rardiw, author of the well known Commentary on the Koran- he,died at Shirts, A. H: 601 (A, D. 42921 
(Tab. as-Shtfyin, Tad. al-Fokdnd )* 2 re ty 

(4) The shishh AbN Abmad'Abd al-Wabhab Ibo Muhammad Pon Omar Iba uso Iba Ramin, native 
of Baghdad, and pupst of the celebrated ad-Daraki; he was deeply Irarned in yurisp fence and dogmatic 
theology, on which lutter subject he wrote some esteemed works. Died A H. 430 “A. 2. 1080) 

(8) T have as yet met with no information respecting thus doclor + 

\@ Jt appears by this that students begen to travel at the age of fourteen or fifleen : after having 
aequired whatever anagruction thei watnve place could afford, they went to different countries, studying suc 
esmvely m each, unde dottors and professors of repute, thes sometimes conte wed tly wandering Ife for 
‘many yeare m si 
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THE KHATIB ABU ISHAK AL-IRAKI. © 


Abd Ishak Ebrahim Ibn Mansér Ibn Musallam, native of Egypt and doctor 
ofthe sect of as-Shifi, known also by the name ofal-lraki (native of Jrak), was a 
_ preacher (khatib } of the great mosque ( of" An 4 in Old Cairo, and a talented 
Jurisconsult ; he wrote a good cnr nye on the Muhaddab by 
Abd Ishak Shirazi. Though not a native ’, he was called 80, because he 
had travelled.to Baghdad, and studied there for somgeditae : when in that city, 
he took lessons WT" Jliiaprudence from Aba Bakr Muhammad U6 al-Hosain al- 
Oninawi (1) sone of Abi Ishak Shirazi’s disciples, and from Abi 1-Hasan Mu- 
hammad Thyal-Mubarik, surnaméd Ibn al-Khall, native of Baghdad. In his 
own country, he studied jurisprudence uniter the Kadi Abts Maali al-Mujalli 
Von Jumaiya (whose life shall be given later) ; when in Baghdad, he was called 
~ “Hi-Misri (‘the Egyptian), but he'got the name of al-Iraki on his return to Egypt. 
He is said to have related that his master, Ibn al-Khall, recited to him, in Bagh- 
dad, the 1tlowing verses, but'without naming their author : 


Falsehood is rendered pleasing if clothed in gilded terms; and Truth may some- 
limes assume a roptteive form: in praising honcy, you mge-scy; This is the saliva (2) 
of the bee; in blaming, call it: the ejection of {he wasp. (Describe it with such blame 
and praise ai this, and yJu do not exaggerate: elegant language can make darkness 
appear like light. a 


Al-Iraki was horn at Old Cairo, A. fame 4416); he died in that city 
A, 


on Thursday, 21s of the first Jymida,tA, H. 596A, D, 1200), and was buried 
at the foot of‘mount Mukajtain. He hatl,a son of great talent and merit, named 
Abd Muhammed Abd al-Hukm, who became preacher of the mosque orf the 
death of his fathes, and cemposed some good sermons and pleasing poetry, of 
which the following vers¢s may be cited; they were written on Imad ad-din Ibn 
Jibril, commoily caked Ibn Akbi ‘I-Im, chief of the treasury-oflice in Cairo, 
who had oe hand bya fall: 5 : 


" Ymad Ibn Jiril mas a hand which bears an evil mark; though given to thieving, it 
bad as yet Pt a tardy amputation; but a fracture has happened to it now which 
will not be readily healed. 


He wrote other verses in the same style of originality as the preceding, which 
7 \ have, however, sing? met with in the poetical works of Jaafat Ibn Shams al- 
Khilifa (whose life ha be given later); so that I cannot decide to which author 
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’ 
they‘belong. Abd al-Hukm composed the following verses on a man condemned 
to\death (for murder), and-who was shot dead by the person authorized to take 
blood-revenge ; the arrow striking him in the heart : (3 3 
From the heart (the middle) of the bow you expelled its son {the arrow); and the 
bow sighed; for a mother will sigh when separated from her child: but tho bow was 

not aware that the arrow yow shot off would merely pass from one heart to another. 
The idea expressed in the first of these verses was taken from the following 

lines, composed by'a native of Maghreb : 


No doubt of my aftiction when my friends depart; on that day of separation when I 
and sadness shall be {snseparable}*brothers! The very bow, though formed af wood, 
utters a sigh when forced to send away its arrew. 

’ 

The idea in Abd al-Hukm’s second verse is taken from a poem rhyming in 1, 
by Omarat al-Yamani, ang of which we shalb speak hereafter in that person's 
life: al-Yamani, having come from Mekka to Egypt, composed this poem in 
praise of the reigning prince, al-Faiz Isa Ibn Zafir al-Obaidi, and of his vizir, 
Salih Taldiya Ibn Ruzzik (whose Lives will be found in this work); in the 
course of the poem, he lauds in these terms thy camels which had borne him 
to Egypt: ‘ x 

They went forth at eye from the; Kama of al-Bathd and the Harem (4), to visit the 
Kanba of génoronity and nobleness. pid the temple bnaw that on loaying it, I should 
«nly pass from one harem (sanctury\to another? 

The following verses are also by Abd al-Hukan : 


When my beloved perceived my eyes pour forth their tears, she pressed me to restore 
the pearls which had adorned her neck: astonished (then at her mistake) she smiled; 
and 1 said to my friend: That which she thought lust is in her mouth 

Ps > 

This idea is taken from the following; piece of verse, composed by Abd ’I-Hasan 
Ali Ibn Atiya, better known as [bn aa-Zakkak, native of Valentia, in Spain : 

A fawn (~like nymph} passed round the cups at dawn; the morning brightened up, 
and still she pushed them roand; the flowery mead offfved us its anemones, and the 
sconted myrtles now began to breathe. ‘* Where,” said I, “re thé white blossoms 
of the anthemis?” My companion answered: “I deposed them in the mouth of her 
who fills my cup.”. She who poured‘uut the wine Yenied the charge; but her smiles 
betrayed her, and she blushed with confusion, 

Safi ad-din Abi Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ali, commonly called Ibn Shukr, 
vizir of al-Malik al-Aadil Ibn Aiydb, having’ taken from Abd al-Hukm the 
place of preacher in the mosque of Old Cairo, this poet wrote him the fol- 
lowing lines ; j 
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"Jo what door shall 1 repair for refuge, if not to thine? from whom can 1 expect libe- 
vality, if not from thee? All paths and ways are closed up against me, except thal 
which leads towards thee; direct me then how to act It seems ay if the ( Aospit .ble) 
doors of other men had become (one single door,} thy door! It seems as if thou alone 


“wert all the human race! 
a The thought m this last verse is borrowed from the poet as-Salim, who says° 
F encomaged my hopes with the prospect of domimon, (and) afl mankind \ my 
subjects); the world was to be my palaca; and eternity, one day of my reign! 
We shall speak of the poem from which this verse 15 taken, in the Lite of 
Adad ad-Dawlat (Fennakhosra) Ibn Buwaih, under the letter F.—The following 
verses were pronounced by Abd al-[Ichm when he first unveiled his bride . 


When the charms uf the bride vere disclosed to my eyes, she hid her face with her 
hand, on which was graven a network tracery (5, “Sout cfforts to hide your 
countenance will notéow avail,” Said [5 * wpen has a net hid the Jight of the sun? 


By the same 
AL the feast, where we spent the might im pleasure, it seemed as if we were borne 
aslerp upon the waters; over us were the constellations; under uy, the boats in those, 
stars inthis, full-moons (6) 


By the same x 


Moceed gently! all affairs dat delay wato you, who are a hon, fear to be insulted? 
It seu dwelt in Egypt, you would be a Nie (spreading abundawc) 1" you went tu 
Svtia, you would be a fertibang showe t ; € 
‘This author was horn on Suyday eve, 19th of the first Jumadi, A. H. 563 
(A. 1). 4468); he died at Old Cairo, on the morning of the 28th Shaabin, A. HL. 
64 A. 1.4246), and was buried at the foot of mount Mukattam. A great deal 
of has poctry cand all of ay agreeable cast, was recued to me by bis son. The 
Imad ad-din, above-mentioned, bore the name of Abi Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Abi ‘l-Amana Jibril thn al-Moghaira Ibn Sultan Ibn Nima; he was a worthy 
aman, and celebrated for his great integrity in the fullilment of his duty; he had 
been employed,most part of his life in different government-oflices at Old Cairo 
and Alexandria, Born A. H. 558 (A. D. 1463) ; died at Cairo, the 5th of Shaa- 
bin, A. H, 637 (A. D. 4240). , 


° 
(A The mam and yursconsult Abo Bakr Muhammed al-Ormaws (naive of Ormsya in Aderbljan) was a 
pupil of the celebrated AbO Ishak as-Shirhti, Died A. H 837 (A. D. 1142). ( Tab, of-Fokehd 
(2 It moy appear strange that such a word as this should be thought compatible wrth an elegant style the 
fart is, however, that its often employed by Arabie writers, and the Moslim poet, 1n describing the pleasures 
of love, never fanls vaunting the imtontesting draughts umbibed from the honeyed laps of hs mistress 
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3: Literally: an the liver, The Arabic word signifies also that part of the bow which 1s equally distant 
ANp the two extremities: there is a play upon thi» double meaning in the verses immediately following. 
Rey the gravelly, is the name of the volley in which Mekka is built; the Harem is the sacred 
territury of Mekka; the Kaaba is the temple of that city, Lowards which all the Moslims turn when saying hen 
prayers; a Raabu cf generosity means a noble and liberal patron, on whom all eyes are fixed with hope, 

\3: Among the Arab nomen it is%still customary to tattoo the hands and arms. 

{6° In ahis verse, the port plays upow the double meaning of the word Afidk, which signifies the ronste/- 














lations of the sudiar and akips ; by Ube full moons, be designates his fair companions, the partners in hiy 


pleasures. - 


ABU ISHAK ZAHIR: AD-DIN. 


Abi Ishak Ibrabim Ibn Nasr Ibn tiskar, surnaméd Zahir ad-din (support of 
religion), doctor of the sect of as-Shali, kadi of Sallamiya, and native of Mosul, is 
thus spoken of hy Ibn ad-Dobaithi in his History (4): *¢ Abit Ishak, native of Mosul, 
** studied jurisprudence in that city under the kadi Abi. Abd Allah al-Hosain Ibn 
* Nast Ibn Khamis, native of the same plage, from whom he learned the traditions: 
« having then travelled to Baghdad, hi took lessous from a number of masters, 
“aud returned to bis nacive place ,,"1 became kadi of Sallamiya, a town in the 
“ dependency of Mosul, and he taugh\ when in Irbit ( 4réela), a portion of the 
© works of Abd ‘l-Barakat Abd ar-Rahman Ibn ‘Muhammad al-Anbiri, the gram- 
“marian, under whom he had studied at Baghdad, along with many natives of 
“* that city.” This talented jurisconsult was originally from Sindiya, in Irak ; 
he studied law at the Nizamiya college in Baghdad ; he learned and taught the 
traditions, and filled, for a long time, the place of kadi Sallmiya. His reigning 
passion was poetry, and his verses, the following for instance, are very pleasing: 





Oh, my friends! call me not a man of perfidy; no Paphidy is in my character. 1 
swear—by the days of my life which have passed away, and by those joys which have 
dleparted—that | have been always constant in my promised friendship, and that the 
fies of my attachment have'never yet bego broken. 

By the same : is . 

The bounty of a gencrous man, promised but long delayed, is never pure from alloy. 
Vain and useless arc the lightnings from the cloud, iF it withholds its promised showers. 
He who defers fulfilling his promise merits blame, though his bands should lavish 
riches after the long delay. Ob, tree of bounty! the man must not be blamed who 
shakes thy branches when he needs thy fruit. 
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In a village called al-Bawazij, near Sallamiya, was a convent inhabited by a 

fraternity of dervishes, under a sheikh named Mekki, upon whom the folloyyhg 

Z e 

verses were made by Abd Ishak : 
« Gobear to Mekkt this word of good counsel; for good counsel merits attention: when 
was it taught, as a point of religion, that the ( pursuit of) riches is a precept inculcated 
by Muhammad, and therefore to be followed? ( When was it taught) that a man should 
eat with the voracity of a camel, and leap about in the conventicle till he fall Were 
he hungry, were his stomach empty, he ‘would neither whirl round for joy nor listen to 
musicians. They say: We are intoxicated with the love of tho Divinity! Rut that 
which intoxicates the fraternity is draughts (of the wine cup). The ass in a rich pasture 
acts as they; whon its thirst and hunger are satisfied, it skips‘about. 

Abi ‘I-Barakit Ibn al-Mastaw® mentions his name with culogium in the 
History of Arbela, and cites nunicrous extracts from his works, and from the 
letters he received from him: the katib Imad ad-dip also speaks of him in the 
Kharida (2), a8 a young man of talent. The following verses are his : 

Tsaid tu her: Unite me to thee in the bonds of love! but she turned away her head 
as if Thad asked her to commit a crime, If she reject my love through fear of sinning 

, (she should reflect) that it is a grievous sin to cause (by a crwel refusal ) the death of a 

Moslim, . 

This writer died at Sallamiya, on Tpursday, the 3nd of the second Rabi, 
A.M. 610 (A. D. 1243): he had a son whorl} mag at Aleppo, and who recited to 
me a great deal of his own-and of his fadser’s poetry : he wrote verses well, and 
hit upon fine ideas, SallAmiyg was a village on the east bank of the Tigris, a 
day's journey lower down than Mosul, which stands on the west bank : the town 
of Sallamiya, in which Zahir ad-din was kadi, is now in ruins, and a new village 
of the same aame has been founded in the neighbourhood. 

(4) This work of a¢-Ibn Dobaithiis a continuation of the History of Baghdad by Abt Suad ad-Samam, whch in 
iuseif a Supplement to the celebrated work composed by Abd Bakr Ahmad, surnamed al-Khatih al-BoghdAdi : 


the lives of these writers wil) be found in this work. 
(21 Bee MS. of the Bibliothique du Rot, No. 1414, fol. 191, verso. 


IBRAHIM IBN AL-MAHDI. 
Abd Ishak Ebrahim Ibn al-Mahdi Ibn Abi Jaafar al-Mansir Ibn Muhammad Ibn 


10 Ali fbn Abd-Allah Ibn al- Abbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalib al-Hashimi (descended from 
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' 
ishim, grandfather to Muhammad), brother to Harén ar-Rashid. This prince 
is talent as a singer, and an able hand on musical instruments ; he was 
also an agreeable companion at parties of pleasure. Being of a dark complexion 
which he inherited from his mother Shikla or Shahla (who was a negress ), apd 
ofa large frame of body, he received the nameof at-Tinnin (the dragon), Hewasa 
man of great merit and a perfect scholar, possessed of an open heart and a 
generous hand; his like had never beforé been scen among the sons of khalifége 
none of whom spoke with more propriety and elegance, or composed verses with 
preater ability. He was'proclaimed khalif at Baghdad some time after A. HI, 200, 
during the absence of al-Mimin (dhe reignag khalif) in Khorasan ; (the his- 
tory of that event is well known) (4); and he téntinued for two years khalif in 
that city: at-Tabari says, in his Annals, that thegeign, of Ihyahim lasted one year, 
eleven’ months, and twelve days. The cause which induced the people to 
renounce allegiance to al-Mamin and proclaim Ibrahim khalif, was the conduct 
of the former, who during his stay in Khorasan, appointed for his successor Ali lbn 
Misa ar-Rida, whose life shall be given in the pares This choice being highly 
displeasing to (the members of the reigning Sanity) the Abbasides (2), whe 
were in Baghdad, they proclaimed | Drghim, uncle ‘to al-Mimin, khalif, under 
the title of al-Mulfirak (the Bless) this tooh Place on Tuesday, 25th Zi ‘l- 
Nijja, A. IL. 204 (June, A. D. 817). ie Abbaside’ of Baghdad begun first by 
making a seeret promise of allegiance to Ibrahint, and the inhabitants of the city 
took a similar engagement the 4st Muharram, 202 (July 20th, A. D. 847), pro- 
nouncing at the same time the deposition of al-Mamin ; then, on Friday, 
3th Muharram, they published their resolution, and [srahim mounted the pul- 
pit (3). Al-Mamin, on appointing Ali Ibn Misa for his snecessor, had ordered 
the public to cease wearing blask, which as the distinctive colour of the Abba- 
sides, and to put on green (which colour was approprsfted to the family of Ali 
and their partisans): this gave also great dissatisfaction & the Abbasides, and 
was one of the motives wltich provoked their emmily towards al-Mamin : the 
wearing of blach was re-established on Thursday, 29th Zi ‘I-1 -Kaada, 207 (May, 
A.D. 823); the reason which rendered this change necessary is fiven hy at-Tabari 
in his Annals (4). On al-Mamin’s setting out forBaghdad from Khorasan, Ibra- 
him became apprehensive for his personal safety, and concealed himself; this was 
on Wednesday, 16th Za "Hiijja, 203 (June, A. D. i before which took place 
3 
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many events long to relate, and which 1 have no space to record in this abrige~ 
ment (5). Al-Mamtin made his entry into Baghdad on Sunday, 15th Safar/204 
(August, 819). At the time when Ibrahim concealed himself, the poet Dibil al- 
Khozai made the following verses on him : 


The son of Shakla and his gang raised tamults jn Irak; then every fool and villain 
flew to jom him! Were Ibrahim fit to reign, the empire had defolved by right to 
Muhanik, to Zulzul, and to Marik! Must it be?—but no! ‘tis impossible! Must tho 
patrimony of the khalifs pass from one reprobate to another? . 

Muhirik, Zulzul, and Marik, the persons mentioned‘in the foregoing verses, 
were public singers of that time. The history of Ibrahim’s adventures is long (to 
relate) and well known (6) (so sme shall merely cite the following incident of 
his life, and give it an his own. words) : «« AL-Mamin said to me, on my going 
‘to see him afler faving obtained partion: ‘Is ‘it thou who art the negro 
‘¢ khalif?’ to which I replied: ‘Commander of the Faithful! 1 am he whom 
‘thou hast deigned to pardon; and it has been said by the slave of the 

44 Band ‘I-Hashas (7): 

“When men extol their Worth, the\slave of the family of vd can supply, by 
“his verses, the defect of birth and fortire. 

‘Though I be a slave, my soul, its a nature, is tes though my body be 
* dark, my mind is fair. 

“ To this al-Mamin replied : e Unde! a jest of mine has put you in a serious 
“ mood,’ He then ‘spoke these verses: 


* Blackness of skin cannot degrade an ingenious mind, or lessen the worth of the 
‘scholar and the wil, [ct darkness claim the colour of your body; I claim as mine 
your fatrand candidsdul. ” ‘ 


A modern’ poet, Ibn Kalikis, whose life we shall give, has versified the same 
thought, with some additions of his‘own, and expressed it most happily; his 


words are: "e 
‘Thero are females dark in skin, but in condact clear and pure; whose presence would 
induce the (wAute) camphoreto envy the (beck) musk : ‘tly thus the pupil of the eye; 
men think it black, though merely (concentrated) light. 





The khalif al-Motasim, successor of al-Mamin, was one day seated on his 
throne, having on his right alAbbis, son to al-Mamiin, and on his left Ibrahim 
Vbn al-Mahdi, when the latter began playing with a ring he held in his hand ; 
‘+ What ring is that ?” ap eae “ Ttis a ring,” replied Ibrahim, “ which 
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«« [pledged during the reign of your father (8), but which I redeemed only in the 
“Age of the Commander of the Faithful (Aere present).” ‘* By Allah!” 
answe al-Abbis, “* siftee you are ungrateful to my father, who spared your 
*« life notwithstanding the engrmity of your crime, you will not be thankful b 
“© the Commander of the Faithful for having redvemed your ring.” The other 
was silenced by this retort. Ibrahim’s adventures form a very long narrative 
which is related by bistorians, I, however, have abridged his history, and, 
indicated the leading points only; but at-Tabari and others have given it in fall. 
When al-Mamdn got Ibrahim in his power, he consulted the vizir Ahmad Ibn 
Abi Khilid al-Ahwal (9) as to what should, be done with the prisoner, and 
received this answer": Commander of the Prithful! if you punish him with 
«+ death, you will have your like (among sovereigns) » but if you forgive him, 
“ you will be peerless.” brahim w&s born about “the first of Za 'l-Kaada, 
A. H, 462 (July, A. D. 779); and died at Sarr-man-raa, on Friday, 7th Ra- 
madin, 224 (July, A, D. 839); funeral prayers were read over him by his 
nephew al-Motasim. Al-Jauhari (the ecicographer) mentionsin his Sahdh, under 
the word raa, six different manners of whiting Serr-men-raa, viz : Sorr-man- 
raa, Sarr-man-raa, Sorr-min-rai, Sarnfmin-rai, Sha-man-ria, and Samarra; 
which last, witht thesfinal Syllable lengtifened, has been employed by al-Bobtori, 
in this verse : “« And you placed it a8 a Ypading mark at Samarrii.”” 1 know not, 
however, if this pronunciation be in use, or ifthe poct only adopted it from 
necessity (on account of the measure of the verse, which here requires a long 
final syllable). This city, which is situated in Irak, was built by al-Motasim in 
the year 220 (A. D. 835); in itis the cavern from which the Imarhites expect 
the coming forth of the te//it Imam (40), whose life shall be given inthe letter Mf. 

(1) See Abulfede Annales, (. II, p. 417.6 

(2 Tt coust be recullected that the number of persons descended frum e{fAbbis amounted, in A. H. 200, 
40 89,000, aerording to a census made by al-MamOn. (Tho al-Ashir, AbO‘I-Fedi.) « 

(3) During more than three centurigs it was customary for the hbaflG to pronounce, in person, the Khotbe, 
or devlaration of fiith, trom the pulpit every Fridty; Tbrabtm, tn fhounting the pulpit, had thus apenty 


assumed the functions of khalif The detaile of shis revolt Are to be found in the Aung of Aba ‘-Fadh: 
set also, in the Bibfiothégue Orientaie, the article Mawoun. 

(A) The entire original text ofat-Tabari is not to be found in the Bibliothique du Rot; buttbo al-Athir, who: 
as often copied him verbatim in his Annals, furnishes us with the following passage: ** In the year 207 took 
«place the revolt of Abd ar-Rabrain Ibn Ahmad Tbn Abg-Allah Ibp Muhammed Ibn Omer Ibn Ali Ibo Abi 
“Talib, in the country of the tribe of Akk, situated in the province of Yemen. Be called on the people to 
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* adopt the Rada (the accepted of God) of the family of Mubemmud.” (Andeed every *Abbaside who revolted 

aghnst the Omaryaies, avd every member of the famly of Al who revolted agaist the Abhandes, repRe- 

ented bunself as a Liulenant ef that mysterious person the Rudo, who was of course uninown to Aa 

tiated, and an some caves was the very individual who headed the msurreetion). The cause of tifs revolt 

«Syas the unjust conduct of the government agents im Yemen, whygh obliged the people to proclaim Abd 

+ freRahmin When news of thiy came to Al-Mamén, he cent agaiaut tim Dinar Ibu Abd-Allab, with 

++ numerous arms, and gave hum sto tellers of pardon ior the rebel. Diabs, after venting the great fur of 

© Vekka, and performing the pilgrimage, marched towards Yemen, and sent the parity to Abd ar-Rahman, 

(o* who accepted at, and submitted to the suthonityof al-Mimba, by placing his hand an dhat of Dandr, 
who brought tum to af-Mamdn, On account of this (revatt) alMamOn ford the members of the 

Saualy of Alto enter mto his presence, and ordered them to wear blak; ths took place the 28th 20 |. 
“haada.” (Sbn al-Ator’s Adm, Arabu Wh of the Bt. du Row, under the year 207) 

(8) ‘Those events are related by AbO '-Madd in his Annals. 

16) During the time of Motabtin's comcealmegt, he bad a number of harr-breadi eneapes, and the Instory of 
fas diyguives and adventures is very anmsngs but at has not, as yet, been translated into any Turopean lan= 
guage: Mi Mumbert, of (agnor has gingn however the Arabic text ol at an his Anaterta Arabvea, aul 
M. Gaui de Peresal intends pubbshing « French t8nslation of te Aatad al-Aghdas, in which will be 
found many curious stars respecting Alnahtm, 

(7) According to the author of the Marduk al-Abedr, (Arave MS. of the Mib du Ror, ancien fonds, 
n° 4971, fol. 7H,) this poot’s name was Sobatmn ya, and the Band [ellashty were a branch of the tribe 








of Asad ¥ suspect him to have hyed befure the introduction of Sstamus ; Tabriz cetes a verse of hey an the 
Commentary on the Hamdsa, p. 492, . 

(8) ALWamn was reputed avarcioss, and to this’ brahim alluded, for a Khel! should nut hase suffered 
of hus farniSy o remnaun in want. hoe ‘ / 
(9) The vier Atunad Abn Ab) Rhibd akAhwal was man, ind had been efiptoyed ac Adteh, or seribe 
mm the government gflices before hit nomminaninn ‘to thé place ef sizer. He way a man of great antelligence, 
prudence, and foresight, and possessed, besides, the tle of expressing hus seas 11 an elegant aund correct 
style He died A 18 240 (A. D 825), according 10 Takhr ad dtp. (MS of the Htb. du Ror, Nu. 805, fol 248 ) 
W'iterbelot, im the Mrbkatheque Orrentale, artiute Aumed, celates an anecdate tending ta prove the ignorance 
of this visir sm thy he bas committed « double mistake; Ue Atabit expression made uve of hy the hhalif 
Motaoin 1s auarcitly translated, rompare the note given by Remke in the secoud volume of Abd 1-Fadas 
Aunialy, page 684, with M. de Sac¥ y observation in the Anthologie grammateeale p 138), the second error 
of d Ucrbelot coatsisty um applying thts auecdote to Ahmad Ibu Abi halid, and wot to Abmad thn Ammar Ibe 
Shiu, Gol. Cy joe, who way the ignoraniyucir im question (compare Lbw Khallihdn's Lif of Muhom- 
mad thn ne-faayat wilh Labbe ato, fot. 248.) 

(10) See Brb Oprent , Inan 





. ‘ 
IBRAHIM ‘AN-NADIM AL-MAL SILI. 

Abi Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Mahin (or Mainttin) Ibn Bahmin Ibn Nusk 
adopted member of the tribe of Tamim, and descended from a family of Arrajin 
(@ city tn the province of Khuzestan); he is generally known by the 
title of an-Nadim aaa (the social companion or singer fiom Uosul ,) 
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though not born in that city ; but having gone to live there for some time, he 
called a Mosulite; (such is the observation made by Abd ’I-Faraj of Ispahan, 
in hfs Kitab al-Aghdni): he came of a noble Persian house, but his father had 
emigrated and settled at Kiifa, The first khalif in whose presence he sung Was 
al-Mahdi, son of al-Manstir ; he was unequalled as a singer, and he discovered 
several new masical modes; When Ibrahim sung, with his wife's brother, Man- 
stir, culled also Zulzul, to accompany him on the lute, the audience were trans- 
ported with pleasure. is adventures and concerts are equally famous : is 
related that the Khali flarin ar-Raschid was passionately fond of a fair slave 
named Miarida, but they quarrelled, and thei ‘ir mutual displeasure continned for 
some time. This induced Jaafar the Barmakide ( Harui’'s vizir) vo ovder (the 
poet) al-Abbas thn al-Abnaf to compose something applicable to the cireum- 
stance, and the following vérses were*written by bint in consequence : 


Return to the friends you have abandoned; the bondsman of love but seldom shuns 
{Ais mistress): if your mutual estrangement long endure, indifference will glide (ante 
your hearts) and (lost affection) will hardly be retrieved. 

lu pursuance to Jaafar's orders, Ibrahgm sung these verses to ar-Raschid, who 
immediately hastenéd to Marida, and gat reconciled to her. She then asked him 
what brought sbovt thistevent ; and being informed of what had passed, ordered 
to Ibrahim and al-Abbas a present of ¥ ‘40,000 dirhems each, and ar-Raschid, on 
her request, recompensed them with a reward of 40,000 dithems (1). Ibrahim 
had heen put into the Matbak or chief prison of Baghdad’ hy ar-Raschid , and 
Salm al-Khasir (2) (¢hepoec) related to Abi "l-Athiya what had happened ; on 
which the latter pronounced these verses : 

Ob, Salm! Salm! without thee no joy remains : al-Mausili is in prison, and our hfe 
has become bitter] Pleasures are no longer aweet, since their author—noblest of men! 
ts hidden by the prison ( from sur sight). Al-Mausili has been abandoned by all God’s 
creatures ; but their life (now) feels harsh and irksome. aPivport and joy are in prison, 
and nought remains on earth to disport and give joy. ‘ . 

Abrahim was born at Kitfa, A. IL. 125 (A. D. 12), and he died in Baghdad 
of a disorder in the intestines, A. IL. 488 (A..D.’804); others say 243 (A. D, 828), 
hut the first is the right date: we shall speak again of this event in the Life of 
al-Abbas Ibn al-Abnaf (which see). It is said that Ibrahim al Mausili, Abu ’I- 
Atahiya the poet, and Abd Amr as-Shaibini the grammarian, died at Baghdad, in 
the year 243, and on the same day; it is also related that Ibrahim was yet a child 


a 
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when his father died,and that thetribeof Tamim ¢9ok charge ofhim,and brought him 
up; for which reason he was styled Zamimi. We shall make mention of his sopds- 
hak. According to al-Jauhari (3) and al-Hazimi, the word 4rrajdnis writtert wi 
a oubler: we shall speak again of this place in the Life of Ahmad al-Arrajani. 

(4) The silver dichems of ar-Rashld’s coinage are nearly of the same weight as the Freneh frane, but they 
are much broader and thinner. 

(2) Abé AmeSalm Ibn Amar al-Khisir (the loser) native of Basra a poet notorious for his profligate life, lived 
qtBaghdad, and was cotemporary wilh the khalifs al-Mahdi, al-Hadi, and ar-Raschtd ; he made verses io prahir 
of the khaifft and the Barmakides, The surname of the loser, was given to him, because he sold a copy of 
the Koran to buy « book of poetry with the money, or else because heyhad squandered the riches he 
inherited from bis futher; such are the explanations given inthe Kamds; but the anonymous author of the 
remodeled edition of Tho Khalliktn's work (Mg, of the Bibothéque du Roi, No. 731) says that SAiéen, for 
0 he calls him erroneously, bought a lute wish the money he got for his Koran; the same wrlter gives the 
yonr 196 as that of his death; but it must be remarked, that this author is very often mistaken, and shows 
‘stent ignorance in many of the alterations wade by him tp Shn KballikAn's work. The author of the Kitab 
al-Aghdni, mentions Salm in the Life of AbO 'l-Atshiya, but furnishes no information respecting him. Ibn 
al-Abbar, in his ai-Mullat as-Siyard (Arabi¢ MS belonging to the Asiatic eoelety of Paris), states thar the 
hook of poetry bought by Salm war the diwin of Amro'V-kais (fol. 441, recto). The analysis of this work it 
given by Casiri in his Bibliotheca Arabica under the number 1059. 

(3) bo Khalliktn has omitted the Life of at-Jeubari in his work, but some information may be obtained 
con this nubject from Hamaker’s Specimen Catatogi CRY. MSS., Lugd. Bot., p. 48. This lexitographer died at 
NaisbpOr, A. H, 392 (A. D.4002), (Yab's Kitab » MS.No.437.) * 











. IBRAHIM AS-SULI. 
Ibrahim Tbn al-Abbas Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sil-Takin as-Sdli was a 
pout of reputation and talent; his works have been collected and form a small 
volume of exquisite pieces; the following is a specimen of his tender style : 


Visits draw close the hearts which coolness had parted ; but my visit to (the capricious) 
Laila has changed her affection to dislike! The maids that dwell in the (distant) valley 
of al-Liwa are nearer to me than Laila, though ber’ dwelling be hore at hand (4). 


The style of his prose ‘Sritings i is admirable ; as, for instance, in the following 
threatening letter written by’ him in the name of, the khalif to some rebels: 
* Know that the Commander ofthe Faithful hath patience ; to which, if useless, 
“threats succzed ; if they avail ‘hot, his resolutions shall. Adieu.” This 
address is not only concise but also highly figurative; in fact, it has given rise to 
the following verse : 


To useless delay threats succeed; if they avail not, resolution shall. 


\. 
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‘ 
his author used to say: ‘In composing my letters I relied merely on 
ose ideas which my mind might inspire, and on those sentiments which 
bas spring from my heart; I except, however, these two passages : ‘ That 

‘which guarded them exposed them (to danger); and their asylum became 

‘« their prison!” and in another letter of mine: « They hurled him from his for- 

\ tress to a prison, and they caused him to exchange hope for death (2)!? In 

«* the latter sentence, I imitated the following verse by Moslim Ibn al-Walid at? 

“ Ansari, surnamed Sgria 'l-Ghawdni (the vanquished by the fair) (3): 

+ ( He appeared) standing ‘on (mount) Mahaj, on the { fatal) day of Zt-Rohaj (4): he 
+ seemed the speedy death of all my hopes.” 


e 
“In the former sentence, } imitated an expression used by Aba Tammim in 
* these verses: 


« If he enter the desert, he shall meet with sword and lance instead of hospitality ; and 
“he shall quench his thirst at tho cistern of Death! If he raise a wall around him, it 
« shall not be his fortress, but his prison! If not, tet him know that you are angry 
* witb him, and fear alone shall doubtless cause his death.” 


. 
Ibrahim as-Sali wgs sister’s son to sin Ibn alAhnaf, the famous poet; he 
was called as-Sili, after his grandfather{Sil-Tekin, a prince of Jorjan, who made 
profession of Islamism to Yazid Ibn a-Mphallab Iba Abi Sutra (the Moslim conque- 
ror of Khorasdn). The hafiz Abi'l-Kasim' Hamza Ibn Yasufas-Sahnti(5) says, in his 
History of Jorjan: ‘‘As-Sali came of a family nati¥e of Jorjan} (Sul, or asit issome- 
“ timespronounced, Jil, is the name of'a demesne situated in Jorjan) ; he was pa- 
‘ternal uncle to the father of Ali Rikr Muhammad Ibn Yahya Iba, Abd Allah 
“Ibn al-Abbas as-Sali, author of the Book of Vizirs and other works ; so their 
*« genealogics meet in one common progenitor, al-Abbis (as-Sud’s father).” 
Abdi Abd-Allah Muhammad ibn Dawid fbn al-Jarrah (6) mentions him in his 
Kitab al-Warakat in these terms : “ Ibrahim Ibn M¢Abbis Ibn Muhammad 
“Ibn Sal, surnamed Abu Ishak, native of Baghdad, drew his origin from Kho- 
“yasan; he was a better poet than the other Kgtibs (7) who were colemporary 
«‘ with him, and his style was more graceful than theirs ; his poems are short, con- 
“* taining from three to ten verses only ; but his descriptions of the vicissitudes of 
“ fortune have not been outdone, He belonged to a highly respectable Turkish 
“ family ; the two brothers, Sil and Firdz were Turkish princes of Jorjan, who 
‘had adopted the Magian religion, and become apite like Persians. When 
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“€ Yazid Ibn al-Muhallib came to Jorjan, they obtained from him their amnest ! 
* and Sal having made to him profession of Islamism, remained constantly a 
“him till they both fell in the battle of al-Akr (8). Abi Omara Muhammad 
“ Fbn Sal was one of thé principal (4bbaside) missignaries (9) ; he was killed, 
“along with Mukati! Ibn Hakim al-Akki (£0) and some others, by Abd- Allah 

_ Ibn Ali al-Abbasi, uncle to the Khalifs Saffah and al-Mansir, when he revolted 
“+ against his nephew (41). Ibrahim and his brother Abd-Allah became adhe- 
« rents to (the gizir) al Fadl Ibn Sahl, surnamed Zi ‘I-Ridsatain (42) ; Ibrahim 
“« was then employed in the provinces, as aggnt for the Sultan, and filled succes- 
«« sively different places in the gorernment-ollices, til] he died; he was then 
“director of the demesne and gratuity office (43) at Sarr-man-ria; his death 
* took place in the middleof Shaban, A. If, 243 (December, A.D. 857). The 
* poet Dibil al-Khozii said of him: ‘If Ibrahim had sought to make out his 
« livelihood by his poetical talents, he would have (gained all and) left us 

14 © nothing.’ 1 read the collection of his poems and made the following ex- 
twacts from it; but I suspect, the first not to be his, as I found it also in the 
poetical works of Moslim Ibn al-Walid-Ansiri: 


Let not the longing of your soul forfamily and home prevent your enjoying an 
easy life in comfort: in every country Yhere you’ choose to dwcll, you will find a 
family and (friendly) neighbours, in placg of those you left behind. 


The following verses are by 4s-Suli ; and it is said that if they he frequently 
repeated by a person under sudden misfortune, God will deliver him from it: 


A man meets with a disaster he cannot avert, and from which God atone can detiver 
him. Bat often, when‘the evil is complete, with rings (and iron meshes) strongly 
riven (14), it passos away while he thinks that nothing can dispel it. 

By the same: * . 

The fittest sharer in your joy is he who has been partner ($5) in your sorrow : when 
gencrous firaveliA s) repose in the plain, they think of those who hept them company in 
the rugged stations (left behind}. 

‘ 


The next verses are said to have' been written by him to Muhammad Ibn Abd 
al-Malik az~Zaiyil, vizir to al-Motasim : 


‘When Fortune treated me‘ss a brother, you were also my brother; but when she 
rejected me, you became my rancorous foe. I once blamed Fortune for her rigour 
towards you, but now 1 blame her (for the treatment J experienced ) from you. 1 counted 
you (as a protector) si misfortunes, and behold me now imploring your mercy! 
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By the same: 


'y, Thou wast dear to me as the apple of my eye; for thee (alone) my eyes shed thew 
rs The now who may, since thou art gone! Thou wast my only care 
> 


, 
Abu Tammim cites in his ]amisa (46), in the chapter of amatory poetry, {he 

following verses by as-Sali’: 
Tam told ¢hat Laila has sent an intercessor to implore my favour; why 2 nol Laila 


herself that intercessor? Noes there then exist one whom I honour more than Laila’ 
{hnd such and chajlenge glory!) (17) or am I then a man that will not obey ber? * 


This poet has written a great number of charming pieces, (which J cannot 
cite here, as) brevity suits best such an abridgement as this. We shall mention 
his nephew Muhammad bn Yahya a8-Sili amoijg the Muhammads. Ibrahim as-Suli 
died the 15th Shabin, A. if, 243 (December, A. D. 857) at Sare-man-ria. 


A) The Arabie word which ignites to draw nea®iineans also lobe sivonciled, and, by a similar analogy, 
(he word which denotes separafton or distance van be taken im the sense of alsenation or mutual coviness 
such quibbles and concerts were highly in favour at the tune when Ibn Khathkan wrote, though utcient 
authors were very spurng af them The valley of Lawa, oF the retired spot on the edge of the desert w 
frequently inentioned by the ante-Isamue poets; there ut us that the mistress of the poet ms supposed fa 
reside Whe Moshim potis make contisual ullusions Lo the works of hei predecesyors, the nomadx Araby, 
those wosks were for them what the Greek and Latin et ssics are for us 

(2) Hese, un the Arab ext, some words of neatly a rmilar sound, but of different signifieations, are youncd 
Jogether artfully cnomgh, gut the Mauty, if uny, of ¢yese expressions 1s quite loxt im the translation, 

43) Meslun thn al-Waltd al-Ansns was one ofethe ; nlaxy of poets wha,shone at the court ot the Abbasidt 
Muality In bis verscy he celebrated the praves of at-Mamaa, ar-Raxchld, the Burmakides, and vther great 
muen,, ht was appotated Reds esvor of Grverances (see de nacy » Chttstomathse, t L,49 192) in Foran, through 
the pratection of the visi al-Ladl Ubn Sahl £0 [-Ridsatain. He was surnamed the vanguished by the far 
on account af his having composed the following verse 

H hat then ws byft, of we spend not our evensngs with (those we} fove, and +f ws fait not, towards 
morning vanquished by the wane-cup and by fou large eyes? =e 
{See Freytag’s Hamdsw. p. 428.) 


‘The author of the Attdb af-Aghdns wives Lede tnformatan sespecting this poot; he merely says that Lbe 
honbar pio oy 26 Gy sl 29-9 yh (0 poet ofthe tne of aleYfdmin, and Most Iba a-Walld 
composed vitulent satires against each other, and that they sametames came to blow (Aghdnt ¢ LI, p 282, 

(8 Suth, § believe, 1s the sense uf the Arabic words, but I must acknowledge that I have stitl some doubts 

8 Axalum died A H 427, (A 2 1036) : (Fabaal-Hofiéz) Bevdes the History of bis name plac, 
Honan, he rompowed some other works, such as the Arbatn al-Boldensya, which is mentioned by Hays hhalea 
1m hay Bibhogeaphical Lexicon; Fogel’s edition, vol. I, page 233 . 

(6) Muhammad Ibn Dawhd Tbn al-Jarrah, one of the most learned men of ius time, had been brought up 
under the tuition of the ablest masters in eloquence, poetry, and the sciences, Ile followed the profession of 
copytst, and tranversbed a great number of works, the copies of which he always read over after, La order to 
correct whatever faults he might have made When Abd-Allah, <on to the khalif al-Moterz, usurped the 
sovereign vuthority, AH, 206(A D 9083, thn alJarrih became bus fur, and filled that place wll the fali 
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of his masier, who reigned only one day ; he then sought concealment an the house of ihe anus LAG abe 
he thought his friend, but MOnw caused hm to be murdered, in onder to gain the favour of the wait Ih 
Turdt, who had advised hum to comintt this treacherous achion (Hstdb al-Fehrest, No B74, fot 17h ffers0 
‘sag also the Infe of Hbn al-Turdt an this work. 

) The atts, or wrvers, were the persons employed an the public ofies; the directors, clerks, and 
secrotones in government service were all called Aadsbs. 

{8) ume partu lary about the battle of al~Ake will be found an the Life of Yazid Ibn akMuhallab, 

(8) During the fist four centuries of Sslamm, every family which pretended to the throne employed agenty 
Sos mnsionaries to second thew views; those men were sent to different provinces of the ompure, where they 
tetablished secret Clubs, or fodges, the members of which had to pass through different degrees of amtation, 
tach Clab was under a president, who received hus orders from the provineya) missionary, who wes higgelt 
under the orders of the grand-master, Dai 'd Doat. The family of Ali, the Abbanides, the Edrinites, and 
the Fatumiles always kept up them missionary gstablishments even when im the height of them power. (See 
the al-Athle and Jon Khaldan, passim ) AC Sde Soy has given a anost interesting account of the Karmal 
masons, which wee established for the purpose of overturning the Abbesides, and destroying all religions 
whatsoover (hoe Expos d¥ fa telsgron dts Druses, 1 J, Introduction ) 

(10) Mukatil, one of the most active abbaside missionaries, was then governor of Harun, which city was 
taken by Abd Allah afler a siege of forly days. THis son Muhammed Ibu Mukdtil was fosterbeother lo the 
Ahajit ne-Rashld, who appointed hum governor of Ifrikiya im A, H. 184, (Oyiin al-Akhbar, MS, No. 736, fol 
137 —thn al-Abhin's al Stullat ae-Sayard, f. 13, Mb, belonging to the Asiatic Society of Pars ) 

MA) See Abulfider Annates, tI, p 9 





(12) 28 'I-Ridsatain, the possessor of the two , namely, the ev) and the miuilary, w 
pa spell surname of konaue ghen to the varfpl-Fadl Ibu Sabl. (Ser fe Life un this work ) This 
litle hecame afterwards very common, particularly an Spam, ee 


(13) The government was then 1, posseosion of a number of demesnos, mostly in the conquered pri 
vances, and which wele usually farmed out (their Arabic namers Diaa, farms) Tromthe passage of Shn al-darrahy 
(ated by Tha Whallikin, Tam induced to Beheve that the ineome of these lands was divided, as a gratuitous 
douation, arnong the persons employed by government We find yery often the Jund, or patd truops, receiv. 
ing gratuities oF fice galte from the khalif and the governors of provinces; ut 1» probable that those furnt- 
rents were employed for the purpowe. 

(44 ‘Thuy metaphor 1 cake i the Targe and wide cpats of mat, which were so hnghly prized and so loudly 
celebrated hy the ante-fslanmu poets” as a coat of max] covers the body of the warrior, so misfortunes surrowid 
the wretched on every sie 

\48) The verb ols 1s employed here for {} which takes tts signification from the word ypu) sharer 
{oe al- Fabris om ommentary ondne Hamdsa, page 696.) 

AO) bee Lreytak » Hamdsa, p. 640, with the Commentary of at-Tabrizi 

(47) This reminds vs of Virgil be quibus in terns, et eris mmbi metguns Apotlo 

« 








NIFTAWAIH. 


Aba Abd Allah Ibrahim Ibn Mubammad Ibn Orfa Ibn Solaiman Ibn al-Mo- 
shaira Ibn Habib Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra al-Azdi, surnamed Niftawaih, the 
glammarian, native of We i, was a man of learning and talent, and author of 
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me esteemed works on general literature. He was born at Wasit, A. 1. 244 
X 858), though some say A. H. 250; he dwelt at Baghdad, where he died on 
Wéiiesday, 6th Safar, about an hour after sunrise, A. H. 323 (A. D, 935) : 
others say, however, that he and Ibn Mujahid al-Mukri (1) died at Baghdad in 
the year 324; he was buried the next day at the gate of Kiifa. Ibn Khalawaih 
remarks that Niftawaih was the only man among the learned who was named 
Ibrahim and surnamed Abi Abd Allah, ‘ The following specimen of his poetcy 
is quoted by Abt Ali al-Kali in his Kitab al-Amdli. 


My heart (fired) On thee, is mgre tender than thy checks (2); my strength is less 
than the power of thine eyes (3)!, Why wilt thou not pity him whose suul is unjustly 
tortured, and whom love inclneth towards thes, with affection? 


The following epigram was made on him by Abi Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Zaid Ibn Ali Tbn al-Hosait, native of Wiasit, 4 celebrated metaphysician, and 
author of the Jmadma and a treatise on the unattainable excellence of the style in 
which the Koran is written, ete. : 


He that likes not the sight of a reprobate should avoid mecting Niftawaih! May 
God bura him with one half of his name (3), and. cause him to be denounced with 
the other. 


(The author of this charade) ah. Abd Allah Muhammad died A. H. 307 
(A.D, 919) or 306, Ald al-Aziz, Tt al-FadJ relates this anecdote: ‘* Ibn So- 
“ raij, Ibn Dawid a-Zahiri, and Niftawaih went forth to afeast, whither they 
*< were invited: now the way lead them to a n&rrow passage, and each of them 
«+ wished his companions to pass before himself ; so Ibn Soraij said: ‘ A strait 
* road hegetteth evil manners.” (‘ Yea/’) said Ibn Dawid, ‘but it teacheth 
* the true worth of men ;* to this Niftawaih rejoinée: ‘ When “friendship is 
** solid , ceremony is done away.’ Viftawaih is sometimes pronounced, but 
not so correctly, Maflawath ; Abi Mansiit at-Thailibi says, towards the begin- 
ning of his work, the Latdif’ al-Macinif, that he reeci¥ed this name for his ugli- 
ness and dark complexion, he being likened to the substance called nif? (naph- 
tha or bitumen): this, name was givenchim in imitation of that of Sibawaih (he 
famous grammarian), whosc son he was called, on aecount of his grammatical 
knowledge, and of his following the system, and teaching the work of that writer. 
We shall treat of Vifiawath and the other names of this form in our life of 
Sibawaih, whose name-is Amr : consult that article. 

(2) Ab Deke Ahmad thn Misa thn al-Abhis thn Mujibld al-Mul?i | eacher of the right reading of the 
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Koran’, and first man in Srak in that ¢apecity, sas horn in Baghdad A. H. 248 (A D. 83S). He read u 
whole Koran over ais. twenty times, ander the tuition of Abd ar-Rabmin Tho Abdte; his other migArs 
were Koubol and Abd-Allah bn Saldma, ‘The relebrated grammarian Thalsh says: “ Nope fo of tinte 

++ Jenaw the Book of God (tke Koran) better than Yoo Sfujibid.”” tbo sl-Abzam relates that, on going t0 
aga, he found thn Mojahid's course of lectures followed by nearly three hundred eminent mon, dco ; 
and Ali thn mae e-tiarvi sass a Yoo Mujshi gad forty-four sistant teachers at his course 2 a! 
ll de wo S yy) ‘, iw 1 SUBe, He used to say, whoever regis the Koran in eee 
rmonner taught by Abt Atmr.and Taloge the dorzines ofthe see of as-ShAli is in the right way gf solvation. 
Ail, Mujahid was also on elegant and accomplished" scholar, and laaght from memory the poems of Ibn al- 
Motar7; hie died A. H, 324¢A. D, 096) (Tabakat as-Shdfyin).—The persons whose names are mentioned! 
an the preceding passage are spoken of by thn Khaliikin ; so further ohservdjions are postponed 

(21 The Arable poets say of a fair lady, that the petal of # rose would hurt her cheek, and that a glanie 
fiom her lover's eye mahes it bleed; shat is bleh. . 

Ah To please Arabian taste, Jadies' eves shold be languishing and tender; but languor aud tenderness 
ave nearly synonyinous with ferbieness, the Arabic equivalent of which is generally made use of in this cave: 
same ports go farther, and Uk uf their bein vanquishedby sickly eyes 

(A) The first half of his name is nift nephtha or bitumen); the other half is waih (tene }¢ 






ABU ISHAK AZ-ZAJJAJ. 

Aba Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Multammad Ihn s-Sari lina Sahl az- - Hajjaj, the grarama— 
rian, was a min of solid information on ph ological and religious subjects; he pub- 
lished the following works: Treatise on the figurative expressions of the Koran ; 
Book of Dictatas (4); Extratts from his complete fr catise on Logic, with a com- 
mentary by himself (2); different treatises on etymology, prosody, versification, 
the Moslim sects, the nature of man, and of the horse ; an abridgement of gran 
mar; a work on the relation between the first and fourth forms of Arabic verbs; 
Treatise on houns whick fre either of the irst or second declension ; Explanation 
of the Arabic verses cited as examples by Sibawaih in his grammar ; Book of 

16 Anecdotes; ‘Treatise on the influence ef the constellations upon the weather (3), 
etc. Al-Mubarrad and Thalab gave him lessons in philology: he was originally 
aglassgrinder,and was therefore named as-Zagjaj (the glassman),even after he had 
quitted his trade to study philology. The vizir Obhid Allah Ibn Solaimin Ibn 
Wahb (4) honoured him with his intimacy, and al-Kasim, son of Obaid 
Allah, had him fof master in belles-lettres; and when al-Kasim was appointed 
vizir, az-Zajjaj gained consideruble sums through his influence. The shaikh Abt 
Ali’l-Farisi, the grammarian, relates the following anecdote: ** [and my master, 
‘“az-Zajjij, went to visit the vizir al-Kasim; we had just entered when an 
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“sell her to me though I offered to phrchase her: some person, howeverf~ 
* advised the mistress to make me a present of the slave , in hopes of my giving 
“in return double the value, Just as you came in, the eunuch informed me 
“ of the circumstance, and 1 went out immediately to converse with her, but 
*€found er unwell + such was the cause éf* the dissatisfaction yon remarked 
«in me,’ On this, our shaikh took the inksgand placed, before the vizir, and 
+ wrote these lines : . 


(5) Eques impetuosus, cum hast sud promptus ad confossionem in tenebris, predam 
puam sanguine inficere voluil; sed eum prohibuit ila, cum sanguine, a sanguine suo ” 


We shall speak again of these two verses in the life of Baran, daughter to al- 
Nasan Ibn Sahl ; thestory is there related in a different manner, as if this civeum- 
stauce had happened to hey with al-Mayfin : it is bard (o say which relation is the 
(rue one, but that concerning al-Mamyin was perhaps the source whence az-Zaj- 
aj took the verses which he applied to the vizin's case. Thisgrainmarian died at 
Baghdad, on Friday, 19th of the second Jumada, A. TL 310 (October, A.D. 922); 
according to others, his death took place in A. HE. 344 or 316; having then 
passed his cightieth year. It was after him that Abd ‘I-Kasim Abd ar-Rahmiu, 
author of the Jomad fi 'n-Nahwi, was called axLajjd having been one of his 
pupils, as will be mentioned in his life ;Abd i ‘I-Firisi was another of his pupils. 








(1) Dictates ele yconsull MI. de Sacy’s Anthologie grommaticale, fr137. and Flogel's Wajji Khalifa, 
LT, pe War. : ¥ 

12) Atanust be obverved that manysprofessors taught ftom works written by themselves, and not publabed 
Hall later, sometimes even ndt alll after the death of the muthdr. The eatracts here mentioned were pro- 
ably those portions of azZajjAj’s treatise which he had explained to ius scholars Ths seems to be the work 
mentioned under the title of pel 5. in Hajji Kbalifa's Bibliographical Dirtionary. 

(31 See Pococh’s Sperimen Hist, Arabum, p. 168. Hajji Khaliéa remarks that 2 considerable munber of 
‘works uss heen written on this subject. 

4) Obaid Alleh, visir to the kholif al-Motadid, and an able statesman, died A. H, 288 (A.D, 901). His 
son al-Kasim was viair to the khalif al-Motadid, and his successor algMuktafi; he died in the reign of the 
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latter. He was equally ronspiruous for his talents and for his siifl ass politician. (MS. No. 808, £. 236.1 
{b) There are certain passages in this work which cannot, for obvious reasons, be given in English Abb 
fot example. 


AL-IFLILI. 


Aba ’I-Kasim Ibrahim ibn Muhammad Ibn Zakariya Hin Mufrij Ibn Yahya Ibu 
Ziad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Khalid Ibn Saad Ibn’ Abi Wahhas al-Koraishi (descended 


from the tribe of Koraish) ar-Zahre (1), generally hnown by the name of al-flili, 


was a nalive of Cordova and a first-rate grammarian and philologer ; he pos- 
sessed also a perfect doquaintance with the explanations which have been given 
of those (obscure) ideas which are met with in (ancient) poetry ; he wrote a good 
and well-known commentary on the poetical works of al-Mutanabbi, and he 
taught from memory the Book of Dictates, by Abi Ali "I-Kali, which work he 
had learned from Abit Bakr Mthammad Ibn al-Hasan az-Zobaidi. As a teacher 
of helles-letires le held an éminent rank in Spain, where hie also became vizir 
to al-Muktafi Billah (2). He knew by Heart the poetry (of die ancient Arabs), 
and could relate their history and the trgdit?bnal accounts of their combats ; his 
memory was also furnished with a considerable stock of poetry composed by his 
own countrymen, He was most particularly exact in his choice of words ; his 
tongue was veracious, his private conduct good, and his heart pure. Among a 
number of’ works which he studied may | be reckoned the Gharib al-Musannaf, 
the al-Alfas(3), ete. Wis birth took place i in the month of Shawwal, 352 (A.D. 
963), and his death happened towards the end of, the eleventh hour, on Sunday, 

13th Za "-Kaada, 441 (April, A. D. 4050): he was buried on Sunday, late in the 
afternoon, in, the caurt of a ruined mosque near the gate of Aamir at Cordova. 
AL-Ufiili signibes a native of ‘al-lfil, a village i in Syria, from which his family 
originally came. 





' 

\f) Zahri means belonging to Zabrd, ur Medinat az-Zahrd, » palace and town founded by the Moorish 
peice Abd ar-Rahman, in the year 324 (‘A.D 9361 al three leagues from Cordova. ‘The Arabic historian 
‘speak in the highest terms of the magnificence of this new city, of which not a single trace now remains 

(2 The MSS. of thn Khallihan’s work agree in the orthography of the name al-Muktof-Billah ; but Cost 
im hip Bubhiotheea Arabica, 1. A, p. WO7, Conde and Ubu al-Abbar in his af-Hullat as-Siyard write it 
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‘gle Mustakfi Bitiah; wich title was assumed by Muhammed Ibn Abd ar-Rabmin on hu accession to the 
heuer of Cordova A. H, 418 (A. D. 1024). 
h Bagji Khalifa says, in his Bibliographical Dictionary, that the former of these works is by AbG Am: 
avShabiul, and that al-Asmad, Ibo al-Arabi, and Thalab, have each written a work called al-Aifas (vg 
bulairy }. 


< ABU ISHAK AS-SABI. 


Aba Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Hilal Thn Ibrahim Ibn Zahrin Ibn Yabbin al-Har- 
sani (1) as-Sabi (2), author of the celebrate epistles (3) and of some charming 
portry, was clerk of the Baghdad chaneery olfig: (4), in which he acted as secre- 
tary to the khalif (5) and to Iuz ad-Dawlat Bakhtyar, of the family of Buwaih, the 
Dailamite. In the year 349 (A. D. 960) he was appointed president of the board 
of correspondence (6), and incurred the hatred of Adad ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, in 
consequence of having addressed to that prince some letters hurtful to his feel- 
ings. When Izz ad-Dawlat was slain (7), Adad ad-Dawlat took possession of Bagh- 
dad, and put Abd Ishak in prison ; this,happened in the year 367 (April, A.D. 
978), His inténtion was “to have had Aba Ishak trodden to death by elephants, 
hut (@ respite was granted him) throuigh the intercession of his friends, and he 
finally recovered his liberty in 374 (A.D.984); Adad ad-Dawlat having previously 
required of him to write a history of the Dailamite dynasty. In consequence of 
this order, Abi Ishak composed his work entitled at-Tdji (the Imperial), but 
{could not regain the favour of Adqd ad-Dawlat). who had ledrned that a 
friend of Abt Ishak's, on going to see him, found him busily engaged in com- 
posing notes and making rough and faircopies (of some work ; and that this 
friend) having asked him what he was doing, receited this answer: “1 am 
‘* writing falschoods and putting lies together.” This story stirred up the then 
appeased anger of Adad dd-Dawlat, and excited his hatred afresh ; so that, 
during his life-time, Abt Ishak continued in: disgrace. Abd Ishak as-Sabi was 
very strict in the observance of his religion, and had refused to turn Moslim, 
notwithstanding the pressing solicitations of Izz ad-Dawlat; he kept the fast of 
Ramadan the same as the Moslims ; he also knew the Koran by heart perfectly 
well, and quoted it in his epistles. He had a black slave called Yumn, to whom 
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he was much attached, and on whom he made some verses remarkable for 4 
originality of thought ; the following, for instance, which are cited along wi 
others of his by at-Thaalibi, in his Kitab al-Ghilman: ye 
The dark-skinned Yumn said to one whose colour equalled the whiteness of the 
eye (8): “* Why should your face boast its clear complxion? Do you think that, by 
go clear a tint, it gains additional merit? Were a mole of my colour on that face, it 
« would acorn it (9); but one of your colour on my check would disfigure me.” 
Jn this last verse is an allusion to the following lines, from a piece of verse 
written by Ibn ar-Riimi on a black slave girl: 


One advantage of a dark completion is (angl truth can never be concealed!) (10)— 
that a spot of deeper shade docs no} misbecomeg it; though a white spech on a fair skin 
is considered as a blemish. ve 

In these well known verses, the poet has attained to > perfection (41), AtThaalibi 
srives also the following verses composed by Abi Ishak on his slave: 


Your face is so (handsome) that my hand seems to haye sketched its outline (42), but 
your words (are false and) have fatigued my hopes. In that (countenance) is seen an 
image of the full moon, over which night bas, however, cast a tint of her darkness 
Blach misbecomes you not; nay, by it you are increased in beauty ; black is the only 
colour princes wear. Were you not mine, 1 should purchase you with all my wealth ! 
Did I not possess you, 1 shoeld give my Me . obtain you. = * 

‘The prose and verse of Abi Ishak contin every species of beaiity : he died at 
Raghdad on Monday (or Thursday according to others) 42th Shawwil, A. IL. 384 

48 (November, A. D. 904), at the age of 74 years. Abit "l-Faraj Muhammad dbn 
Ishak al-Warrak, better known by the name of Ibn Abi Yaktib an-Nadim al- 
Baghdadi, says, in his Kitab al-F direst (13), that Abi Ishak as-Sabi was born some 
time after tHe year 320.4, D. 932), and died before 380; he was buried in the 
cemetery of Baghdad called Shuinfzi, and a well-known clegy, the rhyme of which 
is in D, was written on his death by the Sharif ar-Rida ; it begins thus : 

Thast thou seen whom ‘hey bore aloft on the bier? Hast thou seen how the light of 
our assembtics is extinguished ? 

The publicblamed ar-Rida for this poerr, because hé, who was a sharif (deseen— 
dant from Muhammad) had lamented the death of a Sabean, but he replied : 
* ju was his merit alone the loss of which I lamented.” The word Sabi (Sa- 
bean) is written with a final hamse; but many different derivations are given of 
il; some say it eomes from Sabi, son of Matishalah { Methuselah), son of Idris 
(Enoch), who was of the ancient orthodox religion (14); others derive it from as~ 
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\sabi, son of Mari, a contemporary of Abraham ; others again say that the 
word Sabi was used by the Arabs of the desert to denote a person who aban- 
doned the religion of his people, and for this reason it was that Muhammad ¥ 
called Sabi by the iribe of Koraish: but God knows (that) best! . 


(4) At-Rarrdné means native of Harrdn in Mesopotamia, a city formerly iubabited by.the Sabeans, and the 
chief svat of thelr religions it was in cuins when AbQ ‘/FadA wrote his Geography. 

(2) As-Sabi /the Sabean); see the Bibliothéque Orientals Sant; Sale’s Koran, Kntroduction, sect. 1; and 
Prideaus’s Connexion, vol. J, gf. 248; edition of 1820, . 

(2) The puthor of the Hitdb al-Fihrest (Arabic MS, of the Bibi. du Roé, No. 874, fol. 182) mentions (wo 
callections of epistles written by ab-Sibi; one entitled Corregpondence with the sharif ar Rida; the other: 
Cottertion of Episttes; neither of which works f have met with + 

(4) In the Chaucery-ofiee of the khelifs were drawn up the diplomas, letters patent and of provision, poli 
tical correspandence, ete. as the style of those wgitings was, dhul havealwaystheen, elaborately elogant, the 
clerks of this office were necessarily chosen among men of talent and instruction. 

4b) This Ahalif, whose name Thu Khollikan seems unwilling to mention, was al-Mutt Lilla, the 28rd of the 
Abbaside dynasty. He was a weak prince, completely governed by Moizz ad-Dawlat, and [xz ad-Dawlat, 
son of Maire, 

16) President of the Board of Correspondence, ot Secretary of State, under the Abbasides; his daty wos tu 
read over and correet official Yetters, after which he scaled them with a sort of red clay kneaded with water, 
nt which he atarnped the dévice of the khalif. See Von Hammer's wétk, entitled Ueber die Lender-verwal- 
trong unter dem Kagiifate: wheres wil be found,‘in y‘small compass, much important information concerning 
the urganisation of the Moslim empire. . 

(7) Sev Abulfede Annates, 4. SI, p, 836, and the Tite of Bakhtyar in this work, . 


(8) The expression pe} iis SS. deceiving eyes. occurs in the Koran, sur. XB, verse 20+ this induces me 


to suppose that the ward gle, in the verse cited by Ibn Khallikan, is cmoployed to denote the eye alone, 
without suggesting the idea of any quality whatsoever. Simple adjectives, serving as nouns, are met with in 
ruany Tanguages, but this fs more particularly the ease in Arubie. ‘Though,iot rompletely suae of the meaning 
of this word, fain nevertheless inclined tv think that have expressed the fden of the poet. 

(9) Black moles ow the fare were and are considered by the Mostims as reat beauty spote, * 

(10 This singulasly-placed parenthesiy signifies literally; and Truth posresses a ladder and o hole; 
a shange expression, imitated flom the Koran, wr VI, ver. 38, which Sale renders thus: “If their aversion 
© (40 thy admonetivas ) be grievous unte thee, if thou canst, seck out a den (whegeby thous mayest pensirate, 
“*iuto (the enmnat parte) of the earth, or a ladder (by which thou mayest ascend) unto heuveu,” ete. From 


‘this the port's meaning appears to be# Truth must mqke its way; {it cay mount to heaven, and penrtrate into 
the depthe of the earth, . 

(14) These verses are, however, by no means remarkable for their style in the original Arshic; their senso has 
been just given; from which it will probably be inferred chat our author did not possess a very correct taste or 
jodgraent; though it mast be recultected that his taste was preciself that of the epoch in which he lived. 

49) Thia verse is quite sufficient to prove that its author was not  Moslim, for representations of the 
human figure are expressly forbidden by Mubammld ; see the Mishkdt ql-Masadth, vol. 11, p. 308, 

(431 See Hitdd al-f ihrest, MS. No. 874, fol. 162. This work was Gmposed A. #1. 337. 
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(4A) The ancient orthodozy, according to the Mosllm doctors, és the religion professed lay all the parry 
and prophets anierior tu Muhammad; who himself taught that Eslamism was only a continuatian or revival of 
the old and true religion. 


ABU ISHAK AL-IIUSRI. 

‘abt Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Ali Ibn Tamim, surnamed al-Tlusri, native of Kaira- 
wan and a celebrated poet, composed the following works. a Divan, or volume of 
poctry ; the Zahr al-Addb (Flower of Instruction and Fruit of Hearts), in 
three volumes, filled with singularttics of every sort ; the Kitab al-Masun (the 
Secret or Mystery of hidden Love) in one volume, containing amusing and 
instructive anecdotes. Int Rashik menti¢us him ih his Znmudaj, and gives, 
along with some particulars of his Jife, a quantity of his poetry. “The youth of 
“ Kairawan,” adds this writer, “ gathered to his house and took his lessons; 
“ they looked on him as their chief, and felt for him deep respect; his works 
“ got into cireulation and g¥is poured in upon him from all sides.” He then 
cites as his these verses : 

1 love you with a love which surpasses “understanding, and which is far beyond the 
reach of my powers of description. The uttiost of my knowledge thereof is, that 1 
feel my inability a acquire a just hunowledge of it. 

Ibn Bassim, author of the Dakhira or Treasury; containing heanties (from 
the writings) of the natives of the (Spanish) peninsula (1) relates a story in which 
he gives twd verses of alHusri’s: 


The Lae of that isdr (2) bas caused my heart to drink of death. It is dark as night, 
upon (a skin} clear as day. . 


Al-lusri was son of a*inaternal aunt to Abi ‘I-Hasan Ali al-ILusri, the life of 
which poet we shall ‘give in the letter 4:n. Abii Ishak died at Kairawan, A. H. 
413 (A. D. 1022); Ibn Bassi says, however, in the Dakjura: «1 learned that 
“his death teok, place in 453” (A. D. 1064); hut the first is the correct date, 
though the kadi ar-Raschid Ibn Zobair states in his Kitab al-Jandn, vol. }, in 
the life of Abd ‘I-Hasan Ali Ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Fakik (3), that the above-mentioned 

49 al-Husri composed his work the Zahrat-Adab, Al, 450, which indicates that Ibn 
Bassim was correct in whatthe said (4); God, however, knows that best.—.4/- 
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#usre means a maker or seller of mats(husur), Katrawédn is a city in Mrikiya 
(Afitca propria}, and was founded by Ohbalbn Aamir(5)as-Sahabi (companion of 
Muhammad): (Tfttkiya was 30 called after Hrikus or Hfrikin Ibn Kais Ibn Saitee~ 
the Himyarite, who subdued that eountry. Some say that Jarjir governed iteat 
that time, and that it was then the Berbers got their name; he having said to 
them: “How great is your gibberish (berbera)! !” but God knows it best (6). A, 
kavrawan, when a common noun, signifies a caravan; it is a Persian word intfo- 
duced into the Arabic language : it is related that a caravan hed halted on the 
spot where the city was afterwards hilt, wherefore it was called Kairawin. This 
word means also a troop of soldiets ; Un al-Katti the philologer says, on some 
competent authority, that hatrawan signifies 1 a “woop, and kairuwdn a caravan. 


\ 


4° By the word Jozira (ese) tbe Atubu writers designate both Mevopotamia ond Spann: Hays Khalifa, who 
ives the title of Ibu Buxsain's work in hiv Biographical Dichonary, says positively that the Jasera here men 
tioned » Andalus, oF Span. 

12) What 15 meant hy the fam ol the s24r ty explained in the Introdacuon to this volume, to which tht 
vader ty relerred, my reason for not nansluting ths exprevwion is, there given. See also my article m thi 
Journal Asvatrque ol Panny tor I ebruary 4899, page 174. 

(3; In the Atay dao! li9ad ed-ln‘Arabu maovsc pt of the B1b. du Ros, fonds Asselin, No, 863, fol.7, verso) 
aro given some Hagrpeuts of poetiy by al-Pakih, Whg'ss there suid to mae had greut reputation as a sutinst, 
nd'to have died A HT $00 (4106-7) 

{Ay Uemay he easly percensed that the sini tontauung the statement fiom the Aitdd al Jandn has been 
inserted later, indeed it ts not to be found in some MSS. 7 

$) Abd [-fada vw bry Awals, Ibn Ahalddn in his Universal History, and other ante ame the founder of 
‘hairawan Okba fbn Nati, but Abd at Rabin al-horashi, historian of the conquest of Africa, calls lam Ohba 
Ibn Aamur (see Atubic MSS of the Bib. du Ros, No B26, £2), and so also Ibn Khallikin writes his name 
The followiag passage from the Muftat ovseyara (fol 134), muthitates Strongly foweser against Ibn khathkan 

Ohba Hou Natt at-Tdhir was sent on an eaptdition by Moawia Thn Ab Sofyian, A. HL A3 (A.D, 663), and 

entered Muka at the head of ten thousand Moshms He founded the city of Kanawin, and Jef after 

lum an honorable reputation, he wasen cellent go¥ernor, und God granted al] for which he prayed 

He was deprived uf biy place, and resustated, AT 02 (A, D, 684-2), dy the yeur 93 (AD. 711-2) he and 

sume troops which wtompamed him were stom by the Berbers at Tuhhida, where bis tomb as rovered to 
* thivday Phe author them enters imta the detutls of has death. * 

(8) tho Rhaldda, im ins Ungersal History, grresa éimifar etayon wfth some details too curious to be omit 
led here, He says “To Abtuha Zu l-Manat succeeded bis aun Urihus, Tbn al-hall ss that Iftithush nas 
* the son of Kats $n Sail and brother to al-Hanth -Rawh, and that ub was he @ho burlt, am the Ghash 

(or Maghreb , the uty nomed after bim Thuktya, to which (ctty) he sent the Berbers trom the lund of Ca~ 
+ naan, om bis passing ¢love by them when Josea had dtleated them sn Syria and slain (a number of) them, 

(Ufrtkush) then took charge of the few (toko remarned) and marched them before him to Uftkiya, where he 
* yettled them. Jt 1 suid that Hegts wes hing of that country, aoa that at was he (Ifrikush) who gave 
the Rerbery this name for ow conquering Maghrib he heard thar'stiange langusge, and said: * How 
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s+ «great is your gibberish (Berbera)! for which reason they were called Berbers; this word, in the languaw 
+ of the desert Arabs, signilies mingled and uninteltigible noises; whence the roaring uf the lion is called 
** berbera. When (ifrihush) returned from bis expedition to Maghreb, be left there Sunbaja and Wastma, 
““Yoranekes, of the tribe of Himyar, and these are still there, but they are not of the same stock as the Ber— 
«+ bers.—Thus say at-Toberi, alsSorjani, a-Atasidi, tha cOMalbi, al-Raibahi, and all the genealogists ” 
‘This statement requires some cbservations: the Jirjtsmentioned by tbn KiuldGn and thu Khallikdn seems 
ty have been cousidered by them the same person as the prefect Gregorius, whose histéry is related in she 
. Bist chapter of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall; for Sb Kpaldon, it another part of his work, suys positively that 
hw Commanded in Magreb when Abd Allah Shn Abi Sark conquered that country iu the khalifat of Othman, 
The dubitative expression ét is said, nade use of here by both authors, proves that they had great doubts of 
Jirgls being a contemporary with Ifsthitsh, But the most remathable circumstésce spoken af by Ibn Khalddn 
1s that of Sosua’s destroying the Berbers in the Land of Caanar’ which coincides singularly with what Procopius 
says in his history of the Vandal war, pact 11, 4, p. 449; edilion of Bown. We find there also the Gergesaé 
| epoca of, Che Girgashites of the Bible, Josnva, saiv, 44, which word has a most suspicious likeness to the Girgis 


of our Arabic wrilers. Could |bu al-Kelli, wpose authority zy cited bby She Kbalddu ix this passage, haye real 
« . 





am incorrect Arabie translation of Procapius ? 

The preceding citation from Yhu Khaldda is taken from the Arabic Lrat of his history of the Arabs, » 48; this 
‘work, which is now {4839) in a furward stale of publication at Paris, hay been critically studied and trass- 
lated hy the learned editor, the Abate Arti of Turin, to whose friendship 1 aru indebted for the communiention 


of the foregoing passage, 
For further particulars 1 refer the rear to the note (2), page 99 of (hat gentleman's Italian translation. 


ABU ISITAK IBN KILARAJA AL-ANDALUSI. * 


Abi Ishak brabin Ibn Abi, Fath Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Khafaja al-Andatusi 
(native of Spain); a poet praised by Tbn Bassim in his Dakhira: We lived,” 
says this author, ‘in the east of Spain and never essayed to court the favour 
“of the potty kings who ruled that country, notwithstanding the eagerness 
“* which they shewed (0 patronise literary men.” He composed a volume of ex- 
cellent poetry (1), from which are taken the following original and pleasing 
verses on an evening party : * 


Of. in sycial evepings*has cbriely borne nie to the ground and made my couch feet 
soft and even, The acacia cloghed me with its shade, whilst the branches waved and the 
doves held (mufual) convegse. ‘The sun sunk feebly towards the wesl, the thunder 
rose ( from the horizon) and the*clouds breathed (cuolnes). * 






The following fine thought is by the same author: 


‘What means that izdr (2) which seems to have traced with the slades of night a 
mihrat on the kible of thy face (3)? Therein I see thy youth (which before was not 
submissive,} sink prostrate, lowly bent and turning (from its former state) (5). I well 
knew by the lightaing-fagh of thy (britiand) tecth, that a cloud would soon be cast 
upon thy checks (3). 
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Thy youth hath deserted the mansion in which il dwell, and I stopped to weep over 
the time-worn vestiges of its former abode. In that face the izdr shows like the treneff 
which surrounds ,the Arab’s fent), and the moles on thy face represent the (blackened) 
stones of the rustic hearth (6). 


A poet of later times, vamed Imad ad-din Abi Ali Ibn Abd an-Nér (7) 
al-Lazzi, who inhabited Mosul and who ‘shall be mentioned again in the life*of 
‘Masa Ibn Yinos, has taken hold of this idea and said : 


. 

T took the izdr on the darkeneth checks of hal youth for the trench (which sur~ 
rounds the tent}, and the moles on his face for she blackened stones of the hearth in the 
midstof the ruined dwelling. So I stopped to lament (Ais youth now passed away ; I 
wept as) with the eyes of Orwa, and sighed us if b were Ghail§p (8}. 


This Abi Ishik was born A. H. 450 (A. D. 1058), in the isle of Sukr 
(Auear), a dependency of Balansiya (7 alencia), a city of Spain; he died on 
Sunday 25th Shawwal, A. I, 533 (June, A. D. 1439). — Sukr is a village 
lying between Shitiba (Xativa) and Valencia; # is called an isle from its 
heing surrounded by the waters (of the river which bears the same name). 
Andalus is ansistagd (9) fined to the ong tand (or continent) which reaches 
to Constantinople the great; it ¥ called an island because the sea eucom— 
passes it on all sides except the northern; its, shape is triangular, the cast- 
ern angle being contiguous to the mountain (range) through which the way 
leads to Ifvanja (France); did this mountain not exist, the two seas had been 
united. It is related that the first person who dwelt j rh that country after the 
deluge was Andalus, son of Japhet,” son of Noah, from whom it took its 
name. 


(4) The poetical works of thn hale e-Andalst are ll eanes ee No. 418, fonde Asselin in Ue 
Brbiiathéque du Rot, 
12) The meaning of the word izdr is given in the Tntroduejon? 

3 In this piece the poet fancies a resemblance between the face of the person ghont he addresses and a 
mosque in which a true betiever worships. ‘The iba is that pact of the horizon, or of a mosque, which is in 
the direction of the temple of Mekka, towards which the Moslims tur when they say their prayers The MfiArab 
ina niche o¢ recess in the wail of the masque, and serves to point out the Xibla. Kar-feiched ideas like thin 
are frequently met with in the writings of the Mootish poets. 

(4, This verse is a mere play upon words; in place of saying simply, Py youth és gone, this fine writer repre- 
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svoisit as prosirated to the ground like a man who prays; s0 it ia now Aumbted, though hoforefull of hawphtia 
reas; and it has quitied ats former state, like a repenting sinner who abandous his former ways. 

1B) By all the ports of the later sebool, handsome teeth are said to Bash lightoing; but lightning iseareon- 
“Panied by clouds, so here the cheehs are shaled or cloaded by the growth of the ar. 

(8, All those ideas, weth the 62 ception of the ixdr, are borrowed froin the ancient Arabic classics; that is tv 
snp, from the works of the anicislamite poets, which every well educated Arab learned byheart. Later Arabi 
poetry Is often an iaventional imitation of these old authors ; the tholights are geneiatly tke sume, though ex 
Fy pressed i ina different mauner. Such was the taste or Arab erities, who looked on the poems of the aucient 

“Ard perfect models in style and ideas: wheare the key to all the obscure allusions met with in the Mos- 

{um poets must be looked for in the Moatlahas, the poems of Anor Kis, Nibigha, ete. 

(7) Abd an-Nair means the Servant of Light; Light is one of the ninety-nine-aames by which God had de- 
sugnated himself in the Koran; acc Swat XXIV, verse 35, bad it Is said: **God is the Light of the heavens 
and the earth,” ‘ 

(8) The Arabie poet generally begins his pitvehy describing the sorrow and regret he fels on arriving, after 
« Tong abveuce and a fuliguing journey, atthe station where the tribeof his mistress was last encamped, and at 
which be expected to find her again; but where nothing nda remoinsexctpt tbe nvarly obliterated ruts of the 
rustic dwellings. ‘The port (rice died of a broken heart on bearing thut bis mistress had married another. 
Ghaitdn or Zu'l-Rumma excelled in painting the pains of love. His lile 1 given in this work 

() There is no word im the Arabic language for penintule; they make use of jaztra, isle, m its steud. 











ABU ISHAK AL-KALBI AL-GHAZZI.< * 


' 

Abd Ishak ‘Ibrahim Ibn Yabya tho Othmin Ibn Muhammad al-Kalbi 
(belonging tothe ibe of Aalb)il-Ashbabi 4); or, according to Ybn an-Najjir in 
his History of Baghdad: Ibrabim Ibn Othman Ibn Abbas Ibn Mubammad tbn 
Omar In Abd Allah al-Ashbabi al-Kalbi al-Ghazzi (native of’ Gaza); this 
celebrated and talented* poet is spoken sof in these terms by Ibn Asikir in 
his history of Damascus : ‘He came to Damascus in the year 484 (A. D. 1088) 
«and attended the lectures of Nasr al-Makdisi (2) the jurisconsult; he then set 
“out for Baghdad ‘and Bed his dwelling in the Nizamiya College for many 
** years; there he composed elegies and panegyrics on more than one professor 
* and also on other persons$ frem thea he travelled to. Khorasan and made 
*‘eulogiums on a, number of its princes, and his poetry got into circulation 
“ there.” Ibn Asikir then gives a number of his pieces and finishes by speaking 
highly of him ; the volume of his poetical works, selected by himself, contains 
one thousand verses, aecoriling to what he says in his preface. The katib Imad 
ad-din mentions him in the*Kharida, and, after praising him, says: ‘* He tra- 
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"yelled over the provinces and journeyed abroad; he was repeatedly departing 
«and removing; he penetrated far into the regions of Khorasan and Kerman, 
“+ and met with the remarkable men (of the time).” Nasr ad-din Mokram Shp 
al-Ala, vicir of Kerman (3), was celebrated by him in a poem rhyming in, b, 
which contains this original idea : 


OF (eri) fortune we have borne a load above our strength; "tis thus the fractured, 
limb bears its bandages. 


The same poem contains this pretty thought on a short night : 


Tt was a night over whose face * hoped the izdr (4) would slowly glide, but no 
sooner bad it traced its (dark) outline than ‘it turned gray from the presence of 


morning. 


The poem ( from which these verses are taken) is a long one. The following 
is a good and well known piece of his composition : 


How ! said they, you have abandoned poetry? Yes; through compulsion, I replied ; 
the source of iny inducements and of my motives (fo4¢) is sealod up (5). The dwellings 
(of hospitatty; are deserted ; no generous man now lives whose bounty may be hoped 
far; no fair beauty’ uow exists deserving of love, "Tig strange that poetry should find 
no purchaser, and yet be-adulterated*ang stulen though it clog the market. 


The following verses, by the same ‘author, are remarkable for the pleasing arti- 
fice with which they are worded (6): . . 


Biting sarcasms and base submission to a worthless (guardian) are two things 
which render prohibition hiller (40 the soul}. Ieason (says): Rather choose wounds 
from the points of pliant (lances), than cqurt (a mistress) ard aneet with those two bitter 
(dumitiations). 


By the same: . 


The only privilege granted to this vizir in the council-chember is the right of 
wagging his beard as a sign of consent. Such a piar of the state (wazir} and sup- 
porting nothing is likp the waterless sea of prosody (7}« 


By the same : a: ° 
(The hearts of} mon are so dried up, that if they” ‘wept, a tear would hardly flow to 
wet their eyes. The hand of (the patron) whom we praise ne longer sheds the dew (of 
liberality), and the forehead of him whom we sailnze. no longer grows moist (with 
shame). 
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This author composed a number of long poems full of original ideas; any 
the following extract is considered by literary men as a beautiful passage and 
. ~ elegantly turned : 6 


‘A mark (of recognition) from you will suffice me; the-best answer to a salutation, on 
the morning lovers separate, is made by a rosy finger (8)!"—( When we met again) her 
mantle flew off in her confusion, and the knot which secured her coltar of pearls was 
broken during the darkness: she then smiled sv as to illuminate the night, and she 

+ gathered up her scattered pearls by the light of her well ranged (teeth). 


In this last verse he alludes to the follow thought, expressed by the Sharif 
ar-Rida in one of his poems : 


During that night, the lastre of her (smiling) teeth lighted up, amidst the gloom of 
darkness, the spot gn which to impress my kisses. 


A poet of Baghdad has come near the above idea in a Mawalia (9), com- 
posed according to their usual system of either omitting the fina) vowels, or 
placing them at random : 


Theld Laila in my arms ‘with a wild embrace, and said: A propitious star has 
risen upon my fortune. She smiled, and the hidden pearls shone forth ; the night seemed 
day ; and the jealous spies awoke (10). +, ; 


The original, source of this idea is in one of the following verses composed by 
Abt 't-Tamahan al-Kaini: 7 

1 spring from a race of which alone the men are men! when one of its princes dies, 

another like him arises. So shift the stars of heaven ; when one sels, another appears, 


followed,by others. (The brightness of} their glory and their faces lighted up the night, 
so that the artisan coufidistring the pearls he drilled. 


2g — This last verse is said to he the most laudatory of any made in the Times 
of Ignorance (11); it is also said to be the most lying. (Zhe next verse after 


tt ts:) ‘ ‘ 
« 


Wherever they were, thee always had q noble chief} wherever his squadrons wenl, 
there also went Beath. “ 
. 

The author of these verses, Abii’ (-Tamahan Hanzala Ibn as-Sharki (42) was one 
af the poets who lived in the Times of Ignorance — Ghazzi was born A. H. 444 
(A. D. 1049) in the town of Ghazza (Gaza), (where Hashim, grandfather to 
Muhammad was buried); and died A. H. 524 (A. D. 1430), in Khorasan (on 
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\ gle road) between Marw and Balkh; to which latter place he was carried, and 
there he was interred. It is related of him that he said on the approach of 
deatl®: “1 hope God will pardon me for three reasons: I am from the sana” 
* town as as-Shafi; | am an old man, and am far from my family.” May God, be 
merciful to him and justify bis hope! As it is possible this book may fall into 
the hands of some person living far off from our country, and who, not 
knowing where Gaza is situated, may desire information on that subject ; I shall * 
state that Gaza is a town in the dependencies of Palestine and situated on the 
Syrian Sea (or Mediterranean) near Ashalin (4scalon); it is the first Syrian 
town met with on passing the froptier of Egypt, and is one of those caravan 
stations which the Koran makes mention of M-these terms: the caravan station 
of winter and of summer (sur, CVI, verse 2), yhere all thg commentators agree 
in explaining the winter station by te country of Yemen, and the summer sta- 
tion by Syria; for the Koraishites, in their commercial expeditions, went (o 
Syria in summer on account of the healthiness of the country in that season ; 
and they travelled to Yemen in winter, because it is a hot country to which it is 
impossible to go in summer. bn Mishim says towards the beginning of his 
Sirat ar-Rastil (13) >< The first whg established for the Koraish the caravan 
‘« stations of winter and summer was ‘Tlishim, grandfather to the blessed pro- 
“« phet:”” a little farther on he writes :** Ibn Ishak shys: ¢ Then Hashim, son of 
‘Abd Manaf, died at Gaza in the land of Palestine on aecommercial expedi- 
tion: and a litle farther on: ‘ Matrdd Ibn Kaab al-Khoadi said in an 
“elegy on the descendants of Abd Manif—" he then gives a poem in which is 
this verse ; * Ze ie 


And Hashim (és) in a grave over which the winds sweep (the sand),in the midst of 
the desert between the Gazas. | . 


On which he makes this observation : ‘ Those skilled in, etymology say that 
“¢ the Gasas mean here Gaza alone; it would se#m that the poet had given to 
‘each part of the town the name of the whole town, from his putting Gaza in 
“ the plural number (14).” This place was known from thatatine by the name 
of the Gaza of Hashim, for his graveis there, though not apparent or known : and 
on passing through the town, I could obtain no information from the inha- 
bitants respecting it. When the celebrated poet Abi Nawas went from Baghdad 
to Old Cairo with the intention of reciting to al-KHasib Ibn Abd al-Hamid (45), 

7 . 
6 
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president of the land-tax office at Old Cairo, a poem made by him in his praise, he 
inserted in it the names of the different places he stopped at on the way; one of the 
horses is : f 


Those (women) went with the caravan towards the Gaza of Hashim, and scrious 
business (shakir) awauted them at al-Farama é 
* There are two words here which require explanation : al-Farama (Farma) 1» 
the name of the great city which was capital of Egypl in the time of the patriarch 
Abraham; and Hajir (Hagar), mother of Ismael, was front Om al-Arab (mother 
of the Arabs), a village in its gependencijs : al-Farama is that well known 
95 station on the right hand of the’ traveller going from Egypt to Syria by the 
shore way; it is situated on the edge of the desert lying between Saih (16) and 
Kosair (on the Red Sea): when I saw it, ft was in ruins, nothing remaining but 
Hs vestiges ; it was situated on a high hill, The Arabs are unanimous in 
considering Ismael to be their progenitor, and in believing that his mother was a 
native of Omm al-Arab, the village above-mentioned. The second word to br 
explained is shaker, pronounced also shudvir, it signifies ching s taken to heart and 
causing serious reflexions; Ihe singular is shakr. 


(8) Al-Ashhabe means des ended fepm al-Ashhab, who; a» probably one of al-Gharni saneestors, 

(2) ‘The sheikh Nése Ibn theablm tho Nave al-Mohilse (nates of Batt oI-Wuhdss or Jerusatem), an unant 
of great authonty and a poller of Istomism, was equally Iearned and pious; he composed the following works the * 
Tadd La sap)!, the Maksad Lata)! the BAp 2K)! and acommentary on the Fehdra face Hayy Khahfa, 
€ T,n 76SoF Salt at-Rdzr, etc He studied ousprudence at Sx (Tyre; under Sallm ar-Ravt for tour years 
and then settted at Damusus,A H.480, where he spent his life inthe practice of great wustenntes and mortifca 
tony; died an the month of Mpbiyrram, 490 (Sanuary,A D 4087, and was buried at Damasruls, where bys 
tomb continued to be highly venerated (Labakar as Shafyin, Fab al-T okahd ) 

(3) The province of Kerman way at that time an independent state governed by SeljOk pant es 

1A) See note (2), page 33 x 

(8) Literally: The door af sndugdments and motries es locked 

(6) This artate re ously x. bringing together words of differeutargustu stious but all written and pronoun ed 
early tn the same mannel - at ty obvioug that sense must, an such «ses, be frequently sacruhiced to sound 

(7) In the Arabic system of prosody,*the #ifferent meres are called seus 

(8) The word sag Anam bere translated byvory frnger, 1 the name of a Jong and reddish Fruit which grows 


in Thyja7; the poets compure their mustress’s taper fingers, when dsail with kann, Uo thus fruit (See de Sars s 
Chrevtomathte, t. 11, p. 446; and Treylags Hamasa, p 288 , 
{1 In the Arabuche Verskunst, by professor Freylag, some nouce 1» taken of the songs called Mawdlia, 
te derisation of this name 1s given by the Baron von Hummer in the Journal Astateque for August, 1899 
40 The mistress of the Arabic pgpt 1s generally represented as closely guarded, sw thil lovers mectings 
could only take place by stealth. 
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i111 The Temes of Ignorance; a term used by the Moslims to denote all thet pervod of Arabic history 
tentot to the preaching of Muhammed. 

12) A fragment of a poem hy Abt t-Tamahhn will be found, along with his genealogy, 1m the Hamdsa 
p B88 7 

(13) Lhe Sirat ar-Rasal, or History of the Prophet Muhammed, was drawn up hy Abd el-Melik Too Hrshjn 
liom doeuinents collected by Muhammad Yon Ishak: hhves of both chese writers are given by Ibo Khallikdn 
‘The possages here (ated are to be found wif the MS of the Bib. du Ror, No 639, ff 20,24. 

AN The Arabian commentators always endeavour to give grammatieal explanations for every irregularity 
we-bave here an example of its the true reason of this poet s writing Ghaczat for Gkarza wus the necessitY"hc 
was under af making all dhe verses of his poem shyme 1m af. 

(48 Thn Khallskun, an differcel parts of his work, furnishes rnformation about al-Khasth 

(16) The canton named ay-Sdih 25 situated nggr Abbasa, winch city, according to Abd ‘-FadA an his Gen 
raphy, lay ab 1days journey to the north of Hilhany In the Beta as-Suiie by Makai, and the Maxdtsh 
atedbrde, we tnd Uns name written Sdmk (s\n place of Str on, 

c c 


IBN KURKUL. 


Abi Ishak Sbratiim Ibn Yasuf [pn “brahim Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Bédis thn 
al-Kaid al-Hamzi, generally known by the name of thn Kurkaly author of the 
work called Matdli ’l-Anwer (Rising of the Lights), which*the composed on the 
plan of the Masheistk al-Anoar by the kadi lyid; he was a man of talent and 
had studied in Spain under a number of learned professors: such is the only 
information 1 have been able to procure respecting hikhs He was forn in the 
month of Safar, A. H. 505 (A. D. 1444) at al-Mariya (4/meria), a town in Spain, 
and died at Fee early on Fridayeevening, Oth Shawwal 569 (May, A. D. 4174) 
alter hating heen to public prayers in the mosque. Whon his death drew near, he 
began repeating frequently and quickly the Surat of, the Koran entilléd Zé/dds (1); 
he then made the profession of faith thrice, ang falling prostrate in adoration, 
was dead on touching the ground. — 4l-Mdriya is alargeseaportcity in Spain. 
Fes is a great city in Maghreb, near Centa: al-Hamar means belonging to 
Hamzat Aashir, a village in North Africa lying between Bajaia (Buga) and 
Kalat Beni Hammad; so I have been informed by a number of natives of ‘that 
country: Aashir shall be again spoken of in the life of Ziri Ibn Manad (2). 
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(A) The Surat entitled 1khids (sincere resignation) is aluo called the Tasohld, or Declaration of God's Unity: 
it is the one hundred and twelfth chapter of the Koran, and contains only four short verses; a tradition of 
Muhammad has declared its recitation three times to he equivaiiut to that of the entire Koran. t 

™ (2) In the tife of Ztri, the author merely refers back to what he says here; Abd ‘Fadi Geographical 
work (see Arabic text, p.424), mentions Aasir as a fort in the province of Bugin. 





THE IMAM AHMAD IBN HIANBAL. 


‘ 
The imam Abi Abd Allah Ahmad as-Shailfani al-Marwazi (descended from the 
tribe of Shaibdn and native of Mare) was the son of Muhammad Tha Hanbal 
{bn Hilal Hm Asad Ibn Hdris Tbs Abd Allgh Ibn Hajyin Ibn Abd Allah [in Ans 
Jbn AGf Th Kasit Jbn Mazin Ybn Shaibin thn Zohl Ibn Thalaba Ibn Okaba Thn 
Saab In Ali Ibn Bakr Ybu Wail on Kasit Ibn Hinh Thu Afsa (1) Ibn Doma Ibn 
Jadila fbn Asad Ibn Rabia Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan; this is his correet 
genealogy, though some make him descend from Mazin Ibn Zohl Thn Shaibin 
Ibn Thalaba Ibn Ohaba, which however is a mistake, for it must be observed 
that he came from Shaihin Ibn Zohl and net from Zohl Ibn Shaibin, whose pa- 
ternal uncle was the Zohl Ibn Thalaba abovementioned. Llis mother left the city 
of Marw durirty her pregnancy, and bronght him forth at Baghdad in the month 
of the first, Rabi A’ TI, 464 (ASD, 780); but some say he was born at Marw and 
was a child at the breast when brought to Baghdad. Tbn Hanbal was a tradi- 
tionist of the first class, and composed a Masnad or collection of authenticated 
traditions more copious than those any other person had till then been able to 
form; itis said that he knew by heart one million of these traditions. Te had 
24 been a pupil and a favourite of as-S) 
that imam set out for Egypt: as-Shafi in speaking of lim said : “I went forth from 
“ Baghdad and left'not hehigd me a more pious man or a better jurisconsult 
“than Ibn Haubal.” In the year 220 (A. D. 835), some time hetween the 20th 
and 30th Ramadan, he was requiréd to declare that the Koran was created (2), but 
would not, and although beaten and imprisoned, persisted in his reCusal. He was 
a handsome man of middle size, having his hair dyed of a light red colour with 
hinna (3), anda few black hairs appearing in his («*hite) beard. He taught tra- 
ditions to a number of eminent doctors, among whom were Muhammad al-Bo~ 





, and continued constantly with him until 
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khari and Muslim Ibn al-Hajjijan-Naisapuri; and in the latter part of his life he had 
not his equal for learning and piety (4): he died at Baghdad, A. H. 244 (A, D. 
855), on Friday morning at sunrise, the 12th of the first Rabi; others say th: 
47th, and some place his death in the second Rabi ; he was buried in the cemetery 
without the Gateof Harb, which, isso called after HarbIbn Abd- Allah, a companion of 
the khalif Abd Jaafar al-Mansir's, from whom also the street called af-Harbiya 
took its name. The tomb of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal is a well known object insthat 
harying-ground, and i is visited (67 pious persons). It was estimated that the 
number of men present at his funeral was eight hundred thousand, and of 
women sixty thousand ; and it is sifid that twonty thousand Christians, Jews, aud 
Mayrians became Moslims on the day af his death, Abt "-Faraj Ibn al-Jawai 
writes in the 46th chapter of the work in whick he tzeats of the history of Bishr 
al-Hafi: ‘Sbrabim al- arbi (6) relates as follows ; I saw in a dream Bishr al-Haifi, 
“« who seemed to come out of the Mosque of Rusifa(6) bearing something in his 
“ sleeve which swung about, and I said: What hath God done with thee? he 
“+ replied; He hath pardoned me and honoured me, And I said: What is that in 
“thy sleeve? he replied: Yesterday the soul of Ahmad Ibu Hanbal came unto 
“us and pearls and rubies were seatyrell over it, atid these are some I picked up. 
“TL said: What ®ere Yahya Ibn Main and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal doing? Ile 
“ answered; They were gone to visit the Lord of all created things, and the table 
“ was laid out for them, I said: Why didst tho not eat with them? He replied : 
“He (the Lord) knew that Thad to abstain from eating, so he allowed me to look 
“+ on his sacred face (7).” In the genealogy of tbu Hanbal, Haiyen is written 
with a double Ya; the names of his other ancestors ate-suiliciently” known and 
common, for which reason T necd not lix their orthography, whiehe 1 should do 
however, did I not apprehend being prolix' (8). 1 have ven some differences in 
the statement of his genealogy, but the series I give isthe most exact of any 1 
have met with. Ie had two sons, both nen of leapning; cheir nantes were Salih 
and Abd Allah; Salih, was hadi of Ispahan and.died there at an early age in the 
month of Ramadin 266, (A. D. 880); le was born in 203 (As D. 818): his 
brother Abd Allah lived till the year 290 (A. D, 903), and “died at the age of 
seventy-seven years, on Sunday 22nd of the first Jumada, some say the second ; 
he was surnamed Abi Abd ar-Rahmin, and it was after him that the imam 
Almad was called Abii Abd Allah (father of Abd AXah), 
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(4) In the manuseripis of Ibn Khallikin this name 1s written Akso batit appears, from the 4nsdb al-drab 
and Othman's Tabakdt (No 758, f 16), that the right orthography 18 4fsa, 

{2) The eternity of the Koran, considered as the word of God, 1s the orthodos Monlim doctrine, 

~,3) The anciont Arabs dyed their hair aud beard red with the leaves of the plant called Anna (Lawsonsn 
terms); Muhammad recommended his followers to adopt this custom, 10 that they might not be mistaken 
for Christians ot Jews, who, ashe says, never colour their haw. (See Mukkdt-al-Mosdbth, (11, p. 3B et 20g ) 

(A) The author betea}s bere hts partiahty towards the founder of his set, as-Shifi, who d ed abgut forty years 

before thn Hanhst 

(8; Abo Tebah Ibrahim Ybo Ishak Ibo Bashir al-Harbi was a hallz of great reputation, # learned tredition- 
1st, and had studied junsprudence under Ahmad Ibn Hanbal; he wrote a number of works, and was equally 
holy in practice and precept Died at Baghdad, A. H 284 (A D. 808), aged 87 years. (4A. MokAtarar 
Jarikh a}-Khattb, MS. holongng to the J:tb. du Ros, No O34 fol 62.) 

(6) Husdfa vy the name of a quarter of Baghtad sstuated, fecording to Abt ‘I Fada im his Geography, on 
the east bank of the ‘Ligeas. 

(2) The Moshms are taught to believe that thove dreams age true in which a boly man, a prophet, or thi 
Divinity himself 1s seen; they ire authorised thereto by the Sunna, See Mestkdt-al-Masdbth, 11, p 338, 
Lane's Modern £qyptrans, and a note on rhe life of Sov NubStain the Journat Assatique for Jan. 1839. « 

(8) The smperfeetions of the Arabic alphabet are well known; 4 single posnt omitted, added, or displaced 
may cause one letter to be taken for another, and there are no less than sateen of the Arabue letters which are 
pointed, the yowels are alsa onatced sn the MSS ; thiy increases the difficulties of the reader; and authors are 
obliged to write out 1m full the spelling of Ube ward or name which they wish to preserve from bemg altered by 
copyists, 


IBN SURAM. 


Aba ‘l-Abbis Ahmad Ibn Omar Ibn Suraij, doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, isspoken 
of in these terms by Aba Ishak as-Shirazi in his Tabakas (1): “ Ile was one of the 
* great Shafite doctors and Moslim imams, and was surnamed The Bright Fire, 
“he filled the post of Vadi at Shirtz and surpassed in talent all as-Shafi’s pupils, 
“6 even al-Muzani himself: the catalogue of his works contains four hundred 
“articles. He wayanactive defender of the sect of as-Shifiand refuted its adver- 

25.“ saries; he wrote also Gbserations on the works of Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan 
« al-Hanali. ‘The sheihh Abd Hamid al-Isfaraini said of him : “In our knowledge 
“ of the plain points of jurisprudence we’keep pace with Abii ’l-Abbis, but he 
“ surpasses us in, the niceties of that science.’ He studied the law under Abi 
“¢ |-Kasim al-Anmati, and some of his own pupils became the first doctors among 
*« the Moslims : through his medium as-Shafi’s doctrines were spread into many 
“countries.” He had frequent discussions with Abi Bakr Muhammad az-Zi- 
tri, who is related to havé said to him once fen the course of an argument) : 
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“Give me time to swallow my saliva (and I will answer you);” to which the 

other replied : “ You might swallow the river Tigris (before you answer me)!” 

Anotl¥p time Abi Bakr said to him : “Give me a moment (to answer) ;” and bis ia 
adversary retorted : (1 will give you to the end of time (2) (before you do it 
Another day Abd Bakr made him this remark: “1 speak to you concerning the 
*« foot, and you answer me concerning the head;” to which Ibn Soraij retorted ; 
“+ I is so with the ox, when its hoof is sofe, they grease its horns (8).”  It-®as 
said to him in speaking of the age in which he lived: ‘God raised up Omar Ibn 
“ Abd al-Aziz at the beginning of the first century after the Hijra, that he might 
“ manifest orthodoxy and destroy Minovationg then God in his bounty placed at 
“+ the opening of the neat century the imam as$ia6, that he might manifestorthe- 
and God graciously conferred thee on 








+ doxy and force innovation to lie 
“the beginning of the following century, that thon mighlest strengthen or- 
“ thodoxy and weaken innovation.” Along with his other talents, Ibn Suraij 
possessed that of composing good poctry ; he died at Baghdad the 25th of the first 
Jumada 306 (A. D, 18); others say Monday 26th of the first Rabi; he was buried 
in the court of his house at the Suwaikat Gheilib (Ghatib's Small Bazaar) whieh 
ty on the west Tank af the Tigris, eng the suburb of al-Karkh; he was aged 
57 years and six months. Tis tomb is still conspicuous in that spot and is 
visited by devotees ; no other edifice or tom near i has remained, and there it 
stands alone, Ilis grandfather Suraij was celebrated for the extreme sanctity of his 
fife: | have read in some book that he was a Persian without any knowledge 
of Arabic, and that he had a vision (4), in which he saw and conversed with the 
Creator, who, in ending, said to him: ¢* Ya Suraij! tateb kon,” to which he 
answered : “ }'a Khoda! ser bi-ser:” these words, which were repeated three 
times, are Persian, and mean: O Suraj! seék.—O Lord! head with head : which 
is as much as if he had said: 7 an contented to attain salvation, head with 
head (5). 1 have since found in the History of Bgghdad that he Who had this 
vision was called Suraij Ibn’ Yanus Ibn brahim Ibn al-Warith al-Marwazi ; he 
was a devout and self-denying man, possc§sing supernatural gifts : died at 
Baghdad in the month of the first Rabi 235 (A. D. 849) (6). I also saw in a 
dream a hovk containing traditions traced up to’Suraij through an unbroken 


series of sound authorities (7). As for the first anecdote, | beard it from one of 
* 









our holy shaikhs. 
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(A) bn kid Shuhbe and Hayr Khalifa call this work, Tabekét al-Fokehd (olassss of jursecousults), that 
a6, Biographical notes of celebrated jurnconvalts, classified in a particular order It would appear, from an 
observation madeby al-Otbmaniin his Thabakés (for. 114, verso), when spealing of Abd Sald Mubammed an- 

Nausptn, that an the work of Abd Ishak ar-Shiran, che lives ofthe doctors are arranged according tothe degree 
of ment and learning of each individual. 

(2) Literally : #s2 the hour (of fal yadgment) comes. 

(3) Thus answer of Fou Suray means in other terms: “Though what i said to you appegrs quite irrelevant 10 
* your question, it 8 notwithstanding precise and well apphed, but you have not the sense to percenve at 

~ 4+ e az are like the ox who knows not that the greasing of sts horns will cure the soreness of ats hoofs, which 1s 
+ nevertheless the fact.” In comparing his adversary 10 an ox, he treats him as a heavy and stupid fellow 
the Arabs call such a person bakr (ox) — Sce M. Humbert’s Anthologte Arabé,jage 189. 

(4) See note (7), page 46 

(8) Head with head, that ist wthout ebtaynung preemsdonce over other, ‘Thi metaphor 1 taken trom 
horse-racing. Sre also Rewhes note im Abh'.-Fadd’s Annals, t. 1, p, 330. 

(6) too Khatlikin appears here to have some doubts resperting the entity of this Surayy with Surayy geand— 
father to AbQ "Abbas, Yah however says; in bis Annals, that he way 20. (See Miradt al Jandn, No 637, 
foho $81.) 

(7) 14 has been already said, that ureams in which holy men appear arc considered by the Mastims ay true, 
see page 46, note (7); here then ry a proof that Suray was a traditionust of unquestioned authority, sume 
the series spoken of goes no fasther than bum. Ie was therefore an mam of fradstvons, a holy character in the 
eyes of the Moshims; he must also have obtained eternal happiness, or thn Khathktn would not haye seen hint 
vith go sacred @ book tn his band 48 a Collection of Tradition, for such 1s the conclusion which our uthot 
‘wishes lo be drawn from his dream‘ 


IBN AL-KASS AT-TABARL. 


Abd *LAbbis Ahmad ibn Abi Ahmad, hetter known by the name of fbn al-Kiss 
at-Tabari, wasa doctor of the sect of as-Shafi and a native of Taberestan, where he 
was esteemed the highest authority of the time inccligious matters. After learning 
jurisprudence from IbneSuraij (whose Jife has been just given), he composed a 
great number of works, among others: the Talkhis (Abridgment) (A), the Guide 
for Kadis, the Marwdkit, the Myfidh (2), etc. The T’alkhis has heen commented 
by Abd Abd Allah al-Kbatan and the shaihh Abii Alias-Sinji (3); it isa little book, 
and is cited by the Imam (al-Haramazn) in different parts of his Mehaya and 
also by al-Ghazzali : all the works ef Ibn al-Kass are short but very instructive. 
He often addressed pious exhortations to the people, and haying come, in one of 
his journeys, to Tarsis (where it is said he acted as kadi), an assembly met to 
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hear him preach, and he was there seized with such compunction and terror at 
the thoughts of God’s majesty, that he swooned away and died, A. H. 335 or eer 
(A, D? 946-7). lis father was called al-Késs (the Narrator), because he used 7 
to relate (Aassa) h’stories and anecdotes (4).— 7'aberestan is an extensive pro- 26 
vince in Persia adjacent to Khorasan; it has two capitals, Saria (5) and Amol, 
and is well defended by fortresses and defiles.—T'arsuis is a city on the frontiers 
of Rimiya (4sia Minor) near the towns Of al-Massisa (the ancient Mopsuestia) 
and Adana; al-Mamun, son of Hardin ar-Rashid, was interred there; this place 
is spoken of in the Muhaddab and the Vastt(6) in the chapter of wakfs (7). 


4) ‘This work 16 a treatise on the sceondary points of jurisprudence; see Flogel’s Hajji Khalifa, No, 3843, 

(2) Haji Kholify mentions the Mandkit (tha prescribed med, withqut givify any information as to its 
contents; the Miftdh, or Key to the legal doctrines of the Shafite sect is also mentioned by hum. 

(3) In the Arabic text thm name is incorrectly printed ax-Shinyt. 

\4) In the early ages of Islamism, the narrator of histories wus a person highly respected ; at that ume fow 
husturical works had been composed, and it was from these persons alone that information could be obtnined; 
Urey always began each of their relations by a statement of the persons through whom it was succewsively 
handed down, and they were particularly careful not to change or uppress a single word in those ancient 
traditions; ft was with suchalucuments that at-Taban: composed his cebebrated history, merely arranging then: 
Inchronologieal order. oan 

\S) This appears to be tif same aly which is now called Seri; Abd\'l-FadA places it in Morenderan. 

(6 The Mfukaddab was written by Abd Ishak as Shirfri, and the Wart By Abd Hamid Mabommed al-Ghaz- 
aun 

7) The term Watf, in the Mubammedan law, designates any sort of property conceded in perpetuity to 4 
relyious establislimeut; many pious Moshms willed their estates to the support of strong places on the ene~ 
mnysborders, war with unfidels being a religious duty ; Tarviy must therefore have possessed much property of 
‘lus kind, 60 account of its mmportance as a frontier ms and it 's probably for this reason thi it ix spoken of 
an the treatise on W abfs. 


ABU HAMID AL-MARWARRUDI. + 
: 


Abi Hamid Ahmad Jbn Aamir Ibn Bahr Ibn Minti al-Marwarradi, doctor of 
the sect of as-ShaG, studied jurisprudence under Abi Ishak al-Marvazi; he com- 
posed the work called the Jamz, a collection of doctrines special to his sect; a 
commentary on the Mukhtasar by al-Muzani, and’a treatise on the principles of 
jurisprudence, This doctor, who was an imam of surpassing merit (1), set- 
tled at Basra, where he gave public lessons and ad among his auditors the 
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jurisconsults of that city. Abd 'I-Haiyan at-Tawhidi (2) said of him : “I heard 
“ Abd Hamid al-Marwarrddi say : ‘No man should be flattered on account of his 
Saxe extraetion, neither should he be blamed ; for the tall man is not praised for his 
“¢etature, nor the ugly man blamed for his ill-favouredness.’” Died A. H. 362 
(A.D, 972-3).—Marwarnidi means native of Marwarrid, a well-known gity in 
Khorasan, built on a river, in Persian ar-Riid, and situated at forty part- 
sahigs from Marw as-Shahjin; these are the wo Marws so frequently mentioned 
by poets: the word Shaljan is added to the name of thearger one, from which 
“abso i is derived the relative adjective Maras the word rid (river) is joined to 
that of the other city in order to distingnish‘bétween them ; Marwarriid has for 
relative adjective Marwarrddi, and Marwazi also according to as-Samani: it was 
one of the cities takett by al-Abrtaf Ibn Kajs, and mention shall he made of it in 
his life (3); he had been sent against it at the head of the van-guard by Abd 
Allah Ibn Aamir, general of the army. Shahjdn means the king's soul: my 
reason for making these long observations is to prevent these places from being 
taken one for the other. : 


(4) Literally, whose dust was not aplit or entered sito; a strange expression, Kat frequently made use of 
by writers who affect elegauce of sty6e; the poct Nabighn ad-DubySni seems to hava been the first who imaguned 
at, and it és still found in ono of his pocms: \ dsuf at-Shantmarl, author of an excellent commentary on the srr 
poets (age the Diwan d'Amro 't-Kais, inttodaction,) gives the following explanation of its meaning: '« Thou 
“* hast not split ny dust, that 1s: I have surpassed thee, and the distance between us is so wide, that thou 
t not come ap with me or aplit my dust; this expression originated in speoking of a good race-horse 

© which passed the others and got clear of them, so that they could mot enter into the dust he raised.’ 

(2) Abo? Holykn Ati thn Mbbimmad Ybn al-Abbis ut-Tav hid, native of Baghdad, was shaikh or superior 
ff the Stiis, whose doctrines he treated of in the Treasures (Dekhasr), and other works. In the life of Ibn 
a1-Omoid Mobaromad, by tho Khallikin, will be (rund more particulars resperting him; sce alto Tabakat ai 
Shafyin, fol. 2, verso. 

{8) Jn tho life of a-Abnat tho Rathor says little or nothing about these cities, and scarely any information 
11 the subject is lo he found in al-Makin or AbO “l-FadA; the following details may aot therofore be unin— 
tercating. In the thirtieth year af the Hijea (A.D. 680-4), Tabarestanonas conquered by the Moshint under 
the orders of Satd thn al-Ads, and Abd aflah bn Admr thn Kaviz js subdued Fars, Sejestan and Kho- 
rasan, The peopl of Herat offered some resistance, ut wore defeatod; che cities of Nalsaptr and Sarakhy 
UrSpo surrendered peaceably, und Marw also obtained peace on condition of paying two millions of dir~ 
hems every year. Al-Abnaf Ibn Kais wis then sent by Abd Allah Ibn ASmir into Tokharestan at the head 
of four thousand horse, and defeated the forees of that country, though seconded by those of Jawzajin snd 
ther districts; he then, with four hundred thousand?) men, Isid siege to the eity of Balkh, and endeavoured 
to penetrate into Khowaream, but without success. Abd Allah Ibn Admir then set out from NeistpOr to perform 
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the pilgrimage to Mekka, leaving as his lieutenant in Khorasan al-Abnaf, who defeated the united forces of 
that country, Abd Allah, on his return from Mekka, went to Basra, where he fixed his residence, while his 
Hicutenapis governed Khorasan, Sejistan, and Persian Irak Jett. ‘The quantity of tribute received by the 
Khalif Othman was so great, that it became necessary to form a number of large treasuries at Medina on pus 
pose to contain it, It is said that the treasures of Hhosroes taken by the Moslime amounted to one byt 
dred thousand badras of gold; each badra #22 containing four thousand pieces, (Tarikh al-Khamts, Artbic 
MS. of the Bib. du fot, No. O38, fol. 348.) 


IBN hi-Kartan. 


Abt ‘l-Ilusain Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn | Alimad, generally known by the 
name of Ibn al-Kattdn, wasa native ot Baghdad and’ leading doctor in the sect 
of as-Shafi, He learned jurisprudence under Ibn Suraij and, after him, under 
Abd Ishak al-Marwazi : he then professed at Baghdad, and men of learning gained 
information at his lectures ; he wrote besides a great number of works; and the 
students of that time all travelled to Irak that they mlght be instructed by him or by 
Abt 'l-Kasim ad-Darfaki; when ad-Daraki died, Ibn at-Kattin became chief of the 
Shafite sect (in thagcountty), Abd Ishak as-Shirizi mentions him in his Ta- 
bakdt and says that he died A. Hl. 359 (A. D. 970);st0 which the Khatib (Abii 
Bakr Ahmad al-Baghdadi) adds: ‘In the mopth of the tipst Jumada: he was 
“ one of the chief Shafite doctors, and composed works on the Principles of 
‘ jurisprudence and its secondary points.” (Jén al-Jasysi) author of the 
Shustir al-Okiid says that Baghdad (the native place of Ibn al-Kattdn) way 

miltin the year 146 (A. D. 763). 


AT-TAHAWI 
. 


Abi Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Salima Ibn Abd sal-Malik al-Azdi 
at-Tahawi was a doctor of the sect of Abi Hanifa and became head of the Hanefites 
in Egypt. He bad been a follower of as-Shifi's’sect, and taken lessons from 
al-Muzani, who said to him one day : ‘* By God! no good will ever come of 27 
“you.” Provoked by this remark, at-Tahawi pasetd over to Abd Jaafar Ibn 
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Abi Imran the Hanefite (1) and studied under him: he said afterwards, on com- 
posing his Mukhtasar or Compendium of Jurisprudence: ‘* God he merciful to 
‘ Abd Ibrahim!” (meaning al-Muzani), “were he living, he should Have to 
‘\expiate his oath (2).” Aba Yala al-Khalili says, in his Jrshdd (3), in the life 
of al-Muzani: “‘ At-Tahawi was sister's son to al-Muzani; and Muhammad Ibn 
‘Ahmad as-Shurdti relates having asked him why he differed in opinion from 
‘his uncle, and preferred Abi Hanift’s doctrine? to which at-Tabawi replied : 
« Because I saw my uncle pore over the works of Abd, Hanifa.’” This doctor 
wrote a number of instructive books, such ag the Ahkdm' al-Kordn (A), Tkhtildf 
al-Ulamd (Points of doctrine on sehich the learned differ), Madni 'l-Athar 
(The obscure ideas and allusions in the Traditions), the Shurit (Treatise on 
drawing up bonds), a great historical work, etc, Al-Kodii in his Khitat speaks 
of him in these terms: “In his youth be met with al-Muzani and most of the 
** doctors contemporary with him, and became remarkably skilled in drawing 
“ up bonds (5). The kadi Aba Obaid Allah Muhammad Ibn Abda (6) took him 
“ for secretary ; he was then in a destitute condition, but was enriched by the 
“kindness of Abi Obaid, who was a very generous man. ‘Then the kadi Abi 
« Obaid Ali Ton al-Husain fbn Harb @ appointed him serivener (8) after the 
“ circumstance which occurred between’ Mansi the doctor and himself (9); this 
< was in the year 306 (A. D. 918). ‘fhe public notaries were averse through 
*« jealousy to his being nominated scrivener, as they did not wish the same 
«¢ person to be both chief jurisconsult (10) and receiver of attestations; but a 
‘* nuntber of them having gone that year to Mekka to sojourn there some time 
“ from religious motives, Abii Obaid topk advantage of their absence and no- 
“‘minated Abé Jaafar on the attestations of Abd 'I-Kisim al-Mamin and Abi 
‘© Bakr Ibn Saklab (44).”  At-Tahawi was born in 238 (A. D, 852), or 229 
(A.D. 843), according tq Abd Saad as-Samani, who is here right; another author 
adds that hig birth ‘was on Sunday eve, 44th of the first Rabi; he died at Old 
Cairo on Thursday, 4st of Zi J-Kaada 324 (A. D.'933), and was buried in the 
. Kardfa (42) where his tomb is stillremarked. In the life of the doctor Mansdr 
Iba Ismail ad-Darir, mention is again made of him, so the reader is referred 
to it. His father died A. H, 264 (A. D. 877-8). Tahdwi means native of 
Tahd, which is a town in Upper Egypt (Said): Azdi signifies sprung from 
Azd, a great and renowned tribe in Yemen. 
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(1) The hafiz Abd Jaafar Ahmad Iho Abi Imrin, native of Baghdad, was an imam of high authority in the 
sect of Abt Hants, He was a man of solid learning, and composed a work, entitled al-Higjqj Po 
he fille the place of kadi in Egypt, and lost hls sight in thet country Died A. H. 280 (A. D. 889). (tab 
at-Hanafyin, fol. 110 verso.) 

(2) Al-Murani bad sworn by God, but his oath proved falze; he should therefore have explated his perjury 
had he lived. This expiation conslats in granting freedom to a slave, or in once feeding or clothing ten pau- 
pers; if the personegullty of this crime Rave not the means of fulfilling cither of the above conditions, he ie 
only obliged to fu for three days.—(D'Ohuson's Tableau dei Empire Othoman, t.1V, p. 286.) ° 

(8) This work is spoken of by Haji Khalifa; see Floget's edition, No. 620. The author, Abd Yale Khalil 
hn Abd Allah, was a native of Kazwin, Hedied A.W. 446 (A.D. £084), and was considered a traditioniat 
of the first authority. (Yass annals.) 

(A) See note (2), page 6. 

(8) In Arable Shurdt (conditions), the name"given to that Branch of jurisprudence which treats of drawing 
up legal acts and bonds in proper form. (See Hayjl Khalifa.) 

(6) Abd Obaid Allah Muhammad Ibn Abde al-Abbadani, doctor of the Hanefte sect, born at Basra, A. H 
‘218 (A. D, 833); he studied under » number of qlebrated masters, afd then went to Egypt, where he was 
appointed Inspector of Weronge (see de Sacy’s Chrsstomathis, 1. J, p. 132, and was afterwards nominated 

{feidi, in the year 278, by Khurotrawash, son of Abmad Ibn Taulan. He was a generous patron of men of 
Teorning, and always ready to oblige those who applied to him. During the troubles which ensued in Egypt 
om the death of Jaish, son of Khumtrawaib, Ibn Abda was obliged to Lie concealed for a considerable period; 
he was restored to the place of ktd!, A.H 992, but he quitted it sgon after and retired to Irak, where he 
died, A. H, 312 (A. D. m4), aged 98 years. (Al-Aakalént’s History | st the Kadis of Egypt, MS, of the Bib, 
du Roi, No. 604.) 

(7) Ali Ibn al-Husaio Jbn Harby surnamed Ib#t Hatbawaib, was a doctor of the soct of as-Shafl and native 
of Baghdad, In A, H, 209 he went to Rgypt agd replaced Ibn Abda Cy Kadi; be was afterwards deposed in 
the year 314, and died at Baghdad in $19 (A 9.034). (AJ-AskalAnl. ArOthmint, J oo° 

(8) In Arabic, 4dt; see what Ibn Khalddn says of the datics of this public officgr, in de Sacy's Chrestoma- 
this, U1, p. 40; consult alo Von Hammer's Linderverwattung unter dem Chalifate, p.103. 

(9) This occurrence is again spoken of in the life of Maustr; it was a quarrel between the two doctors, 

(10) The jurisconsults called the law the scence, to indicate its high importance; for the same reason, the 
chief yuriacongult is called the chief of the sefence, which is the name givep hjm hire. =: 

(44) Those persons were probably notaries also. 

(42) There were two cemeteries at Old Cairo, called the Greater and the Lesser KarAfa: ‘sl-Makrizi, in his 
Khstat, describes them both and gives copigus information respecting the tombs, chapels, mosques, and Moelim 
oayents with which they were llod. ee also 3. de Sucy’s Chrortomathi, t. 1, p. 288, 











ABU HAMID AL-ISFARAINI. . 


, 
The shaikh Abd Himid Ahmad Ibn Abi Tahir Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Isfa- 
riini, doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, became imam and professor (1), at Baghdad, 
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where his lectures were attended by more than three hundred students in jurispru- 
dence: (the subject of his lqgsons was) the Mukhtasar by al-Muzani, which he 
explained with additional observations of his own; and (dy his successful 
instruction) he filled the earth with partisans (of' as-Shafi’s opinions}, He ex- 
plained the doctrines of his sect in two ‘works, the Great and the Small Ta- 
Ika (2); another short work of his, the Bustén or Garden, consists of singular 
anecdotes. He learned jurisprudence from Abi ‘l-Hasan Ibn al-Marzubin and 
then, from Abi ’!-Kasim ad-Daraki; contemporaries all acknowledged his superior 
merit and discriminating judgment ; and the Khatib (Abu Bakr Ahmad) speaks 
of him, in his History of Baghdad, in these : Ab Hamid taught a small 
“ portion of traditions, which he himself had rss from Abd Allah Ibn Adi, 
“¢ Abi Bakr al-Ismaili, Ibrahim Ion Mubammad Ibn Abdal al-§sfaraini and others; 
‘(as a traditionist) he is a sure authority. 1 saw him more than once and was 
‘present at his lectures in the mosque of Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubarak which lies 
‘at the upper end of the Grant of ar-Rabt (3), and Theard some persons mention 
*¢ chat seven hundred students of jurisprudence went to his lectures, and ( for that 
“‘reason) people used to say : If as-Shafi sav him, he would be delighted.” 
The shaikh Aba Ishak as-Shirizi, in his Tabakat, relates as follows “Abi 
20 ‘*’|-Husain al-Kudari the Hanefite used 6 praise and extol Abs Hamid al-lsfardini 
“above all others; and it was told to the vizir Abi ‘Kasim Ali fbn al-tlusain (4) 
“that he had said: ‘1 consider Abi Hamid an abler doctor and divine than 
“ ¢ag-Shafi.” On this, I remarked to the vizir that i( was al-Kudari’s confidence in 
“ Abt Hamid’s talents, and his zeal for the Hanefite sect, which led him to under 
“ value as-Shafi, so noeattention should she paid to what he had said; for Abi 
“ Hamid, and even more ancient and learned doctors than he, were far from the 
“rank of as-Shafi; to whom and to those successors we might apply this verse 
‘¢ of the poet's : <n 
‘They sbjourned at Mebia ar tribes of Naufal, mat thou hast settled at al-Baida, 
* the most distant station.’ 7 ‘ 

It is related of Abi Himid that he said: ‘“T never, in quitting the meetings for 
‘ discussing points of law (5) had to regret omitting a necessary observation.” It 
is also related that, in one of those meetings, a doctor addressed him in an im- 
proper manner, and then went tohim that night to ask his pardon ; on which Abd 

Hamid repeated these versese 
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, Adeliberateinsult is offered before the public; tlien comes a private excuse which only 


oat the fault. He who thinks that a private excuse can efface a public insult is i 
a 


‘ mistake, 


ho 

This doctor was born inA. H. 344 (A. 1), 955), and went to Baghdad in 363 
(A.D 973-4), qr 364 according.to the Khatib : he there taught jurisprudence from 
the year 370 till his death, which happened Friday evening, 18th Shawwal, A. H. 
406 (March, A.D.4016), at Baghdad ; the next moraing he was buried in (he court 
of) his housc. Wis body was afterwards transported to the (cemetery at the) Gate 
of Harb in the year 440. The Khgib says: ‘Y prayed over his bier in the plain 
“ (Sahra) beyond the Bridge of Abu ’d-Dann Sand the imam who lead the prayer 
** was Abi Abd Allah, son to (the Khalif) al-Mahtadi, and preacher of the Mosque 
“of Al-Mansir, it was a day witnessed by crowds of peoplé and filled with deep 
‘sorrow and grievous lamentation.”—Jsfardini means native of Isfardin, a 
town of Khorasan in the territory of Naisipar, half way between it and Jorjin.— 
‘The verse applied to as-Shafi by the shaikh Abi Ishak has another belonging to it 
which runs thus: 


. 
For thou didst fear on, her accound (6) the evil talk of hidden foes with sharpened! 
tongue ; who say# but nover perform. 


(4) The eapression gel I, Good! LL 1)» chieflainshép of the world and of the religion in x9 obscure, 
thal its signification can only be foond by comparing the different passages in which it orrurs. Its real mean 
ing, deduced from 90 examination of six passages, appears to be that given heres namely, the places of imam 
und chief profesor; for it is to he observed that ally the persons to whodd this title is applied, were great 
imams aud famous professors, and nothing more. 1n al-Othmani’s Tabakét we find that Mubgmmad ar-Silaki 
hecnine the imam of the world in jurisprudence, exegesjs, polite Uverature, philology, grammar, potiry, 
and scholastic divinity; the same author fays of Ibrahim al-Marwari, that he succeeded to the place of 

1 ily y ehieftainehip of setence or hend-professorahip, and that He filled the lend with his pupil 
‘These two passages, selected from many others, appear decisive as tg the sense of the L3sJY ty ye oa 
Cainship of the world. ‘The eheftasnthip of the reljgion Indicayes, ost probably, the place of the cbie 
imam. ‘ 

(8) Tattka signifies an appendée or suppitment; the Moslim schoolmen give thie titfh to eolloctions of 
uiotes and observations on the system of doctrine followed by the soct; these notes were generally taken by 
the scholars during the lectures of their professors. Hajji Khalifa Mentions a number of works bearing this 
title, and be remarks chat al-Isfarkinl’s Talthde treats of tho ShaGite doctrines, (See Floge!’s edition, 1. 11. 


No, 3490.) = 
@, See pege 7, note (1'. The Rhayh-Coupl atti more Tha eleven or twelve years of age. 
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(4) Al Tha al-Hlasain, surnamed Rate ar-Ructd (ahef of the ehtefe) was visit to thekbulifal-Katm Bian, 
lah : he was put to death by al-Bastsirl, A.H, 480 (A.D. 4088), (See AbO‘l-Padi's Annals.) « 

{8) These debating socleties were held by students under the presidence of their professor, oof Recap of 
the different seets between themselves. 

(6) The mistress of the Arabic post is generally of a different tribe from his, and she is supposed to be always 
guarded by a number of jealous relations, ready to wreak ‘vengeance on any lover who should dare to make 
Lowa the object of his passion, : 


Al-MAHAMLI. 


Abd 'l-Hasan Ahmad Ibn Mubiammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Ismail Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ismail [bn Said‘lbn Abin ad-Dubbi al-Mahamili, doctor of the 
sect of as-Shafi. He learned jurisprudence from Abd Hamid al-Isfaraini, and 
put down in writing a Talika (1) which was taught him ‘by Abd Hamid, and 
whose name it bears. The penetration and intelligence with which he was gifted 
enabled him to eclipse all his contemporaries; in jurisprudence he became remark- 
ably eminent, and professed it both in the lifetime of his master Abii Himid and 
after his decease. He learned the Traditions from Muhammad Ibn al~Muzaffar (2) 
and other traditionists of the same period, having been taken by his father on a 
journey to Kafa, in order that he might hear them from the lips of that teacher 
He composed on thé doctrines of his sect a large book, entitled the Majnui (Col- 
dection); another in one volume, called Mukni (sufficient); a little work enti- 
ted the Lobb (Marrow), and a fourth called the usat (Medium), besides a 
great number of treati¢ed on controversial subjects. He professed at Baghdad, 
and his namte is mentioned in the Chronicle of that city compiled by the Khatib. 

99 Died on Wednesday, 20th of the second Rabi, 446 (A.D. 1024); born A.H, 368 
(A.D. 78-9). —Dubbi means belonging to Dubb, which is a great and well- 
known tribe? Mahdimili is degived from Mahdmil, which i is the name of the lit- 
ters in which travellers are farted. = 


(1) See page 8b, note (2). ° 

(%) Abt ‘L-Hasan Mubatsmad thn al-Muzaffar was born al Baghdad, A.H. 286(A.D.809). He became the 
first traditionist of hts time in Irak, and had among bis auditors the celebrated ad-Dirakutni. Died A.H 379 
{A.D, 989), It appears that he was partisan of the Bbtite doctrines. (Tab. al-Huffts), 
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AL-BAIHAKI. 


Abi? Bakr Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Misa al-Baihaki al- 
Khosrajerdi, doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, the great and illustrious hifiz (4), 
who in his age stood alone ‘without a rival for the variety of his attainments, was 
one of the principal disciples of the hakim Abé Abd Allah Ibn al- -Baiy, by whom 
he was taught the traditions, but whom he soon surpassed in all the different 
parts of knowledge. He learned jurisprudence from Abd ‘I-Fath Nasir Ibn 
Muhammad al-Omari “al-Marwazi (2), but the traditions were his favourite 
study, and it was as a traditionist that he attained reputation. In this pursuit 
he travelled to Irak, Jibil (Persian Irak), Hifiz and Khorasan, in which coun- 
try, as well as in all the others visited by hime he reccived the traditions from 
the lips of the learned of that time; he then began to write on the subject, and 
composed a great number of works, which, it is said, amount to one thousand 
volumes. It was he who first collected the sentences (3) of as-Shifi, with which 
he formed ten volumes : the best known of his works are—the Great and the 
Small Collections of Traditions; Proofs of the prophetic Mission; Acts and Tra- 
ditions (of Muhammad); Path of Faith; Merits of as Shafi, descendant of Abd al- 
Mautalib; Merits of'Ahmad thn Hanbal, ate. Al-Baibaki was a man little solici- 
tous about worldly goods, and the Imam al-Haramain said of hint: ‘There was 
** no follower of the Shafite sect who was not untler some obfigation to as-Shafi, 
«Cal-Baihaki excepted; for as-Shifi was under obligations to him.” Al-Bai- 
haki was a most active defender of the doctrine instituted by as-Shafi, and was 
invited to Naisipar, in order to propagate the knowledgeof that doctrine); he 
went there in consequence, and led a (simple and holy) life such as*that of the 
primitive Moslims; he taught traditions td’a great number of eminent doctors, 
among others, ZAbir as-Shahimi (4), Muhammad al-Fosiwi and Abd al-Munim 
al-Kushairi (5); he was born in the month of Shabin, 38f (A. D? 994); died 
the 10th of the first Jpmad’, 458 (A. D. 1066),eat Naistpir, whence his body 
was transported to Bachak (his native place)? which is a collection,of villages in 
the dependency of Naisabir, at twenty parasangs suse that city; Khosrdjerd is 
the name of one of those villages. 


(4) The persons who know the Koran by heart are called Héfs; but whis title is given more especially to 
8 
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those doctors who have lesrned by hearl the contents of the slx great collections of Traditions (see the Méskat- 
al-Masdbth, vol.1, p. 3), who can cite the names of the persons by whom cach tradition has been successively 
handed down, and who can point out those traditionists whose authority cannot be admitted without Iimite- 
thon and those who merit fall confidence. The word hafis is cometimes made use of to designate a narrator 
of historical traditions. 

(8) Abt '}-Fath al-Omari was ono of the most noted doctors who studied under al-Kaffal and Abd 't-Taiyb 
ag-Sbloki; he died A. H, 444 (A.D. 1053).—(Al-Othmin!'s Tabakét, fol, 88 verso.) , 

(8) Sentences; that is, legal opinions received as poritive precepts by the followers of his sect, Al- 
Othmedni remarks (Tobokde, fol. 22 verso}, that among the numerous authors who wrote on the life and 
virtues of as-ShAft, the ablest and most exact was al-Baihaki, who, in two thick volumes, treated fully of his 
merits, the circumstances of his life, ete. all on the best authority. 

(a) Abd 'I-KAshm Zahir Ibn Tahir as-Shahimi and his bog Abt Bakr Wajlh ‘were two celebrated tradl- 
ionists of that time, ‘ 

(8) Abo 'l-Muzaffar Abd o-Munim al—Kusieiri was son to Abd al-Karltm Ibn Hawhzin, whose life 4s given 
in this work. 


AN-NASAL THE HAFIZ. 


The hafiz Abi Abd ar-Raliman Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Shoaib Ibn Ali Ibn Sintn 
Ibn Babr an-Nasii, chief trdditionist of his, 3 age and author ‘ofa Sunan, or col- 
lection of traditions, was an inhabitant x Old Cairo, in which city his works got 
into circulation, and wheré he had also shany pupils, Muhammad fbn Ishak al- 
Tsfahani gives the following acaount of his death: “1 heard our elders in Old 
‘* Cairo relate that Abi Abd ar-Rahmin left Misr towards the end of his life and 
‘* went to Damascus, where he was asked what be thought of Moawia and what 
“ tradition’ he knew respecting the merifs of that prince; to which he made this 
reply: ‘It is not then enough for Moawia to enter (into salvation) on an equal 
“ footing with others, but he must even surpass them by exclusive merits (1)!’ 
‘ But some relate that hig answer was: ‘I know not any tradition respecting his 
“ special merit but this : May God never satiate thy belly? (2) Now this 
“ doctor was an advocate for (he rights of the khaiif Alt; so the people began 
‘(to strike him on the sides, nor did they discontinue till they thrust him 
“ out of the mosque. (In another account it is said that they struck him 
‘on the testicles and trod him under foot.) He was then borne to Ramla, 
“where he expired.” The hafiz Abd ‘l-Hasan ad-Darakutni relates as fol- 

30 lows: “An-Nasai, after the ill-treatment he underwent at Damascus, asked 
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“ to be bone to Mecca, where he died on his arrival, and was buried be 
“* tween as-Safa and al-Marwa; his death happened in the month of Shabin 
“ A.H. 303” (February, A. D. 916), The hifiz Abd Noaim al-Isfahar 
adds the following particulars : “The people having trampled on an-Nasiiea 
“Damascus, he died from the effects of that ill usage whilst he was bearing (¢ 
“« Mekka). He composed a work called al-Khasdis (Parvicularities), treating ¢ 
“ the merits of Alilbn Abi Talib and those of his family; the greater part of th 
‘¢ traditions contained therein are alleged on the authority of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal 
“ Having been asked why he did ngt write a work on the merits of Muhammad’, 
*< companions, he answered: ‘On éntering Damascus, Tfound a great number o 
“ persons holding Ali in aversion, for which reason I intended that God shouk 
“* direct them by means of this book.’ He used tp abstain from food every 
“second day, and was remarked for being of an ardent temperament.” Thi 
hafiz Ibn Asakir of Damascus relates that he had four wives, to each of whom h 
paid equal attentions, and that he possessed concubines besides. Ad-Darakutni de- 
clares him a martyr, on account of the trials he underwent at Damascus, and say: 
that he died on Monday, 13th Safar, 303(August, A.D. 945), atMekka; others stat 
that he died at Ramla, in Palestine. Abii Said Abd arRahman Ibn Yanus, au 
thor of the Annals‘of Eeypt, writes, in “that work: « ‘An-Nasdi came to Misr ¢ 
“long time ago, he was a traditionist of ‘the first order; his word was held a suri 
‘ authority, his information was exact, and his temory retehtive. He left Mis) 
“in the month of Zu 'L-Kaada, 302.” I find in my handwriting, in the rougt 
copy of this work, that an-Nasai was born at Nasa, A. H. 214 or 215 (A.D 
829, 830).—Wasdi means native of Nasd, a city in Kiherasan, which has pro- 
duced a number of eminent men. * 


(2) The expression ul Ll, thar been already explained, page 48, notg (8). 

(2) Motwia was #0 voracious at his greediness became proverbial. (See Freyleg's Proterbia Moidanii, 
tT, p.436,) The imprecation ete by an-Nahi was probably une by one of Mobwit's ouomios, and party 
spirit prevented 1t from belng forgotten. 


AL-KUDURI. 
Abi I-Husain Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Jaafar Ibn Hamdan, 
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surnamed al-Kudilri, was a doctor of the sect of Abd Hanifa, and became presi- 
dent of the Hanefites in Irak. In treating speculative points he had the talent of 
expressing his ideas with great precision; he was also versed in the traditions; and 
the khatib Abi Bakr, author of the History of Baghdad, who had learned them 
from him, alleged his authority in citing them. He wrote several treatises on the 
doctrines of his sect; among others, that celebrated work, the Mukhtasar (Abridg- 
ment). He was accustomed to discuss controversial subjects with Abi Himid 
al-Isfaraini, the Shafite doctor; in whose fife has already deen given the high opi- 
nion which he expressed of Abi Hamid’s mefits(1). Al-Kudiri was born AH. 
362 (A.D. 972-3); he died on Sunday, 5tho¥ Rajab, 428 (April, A.D, 1037), at 
Baghdad, and was buried the same day in (the court of) his dwelling, in the strect 
of Abd Khalf; but hit body was diterwards transported to a tomb in the great strect 
of al-Mansar, where it was placed by the side of Abi Bakr al Khowarczmi, the 
Hanefite doctor (2).—Kudiiri is derived from kudtir, plural of kidr (caldron): 1 
know not for what reason he was so called; but such is the derivation of that 
appellation as given by as-Samani, in his work called a/-dnsdb. 


(1) S06 page 4. 

(2) The sbaikh and imam AbO Bakr Muhammad Ibn Musa Ibn Muhammad alKhowArczmi, a celebrated 
professor, and mufy of the Hanefitt sect; for intelligedee, learning, and integrity, he possessed a high repu- 
tation; and his society was courted by pergons of every rank. Died A.H. 403 (A.D. 1012-3). (Tabak@t at- 
Hanafyin; MS, of the Bib. du Roi, fonds St. Germain, No. 132, fol. 442 verso.) 


AT-THALABL AN-NAISABURI. 


Abi Ishak Ahmad Iba Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim at-Thalabi, native of NaisApar, 
and a well-Known ‘commentator on the Koran, was the most skilful man of his 
time in explaining the diffictilties of thatcbook; and his work, entitled the Great 
Commentary, surpassed all others bn the subject. He is also author of the Kitab 
al-Arais (Book of Brides), containing the history of the prophets, and of other trea- 
tises. As-Samini makes mention of him and adds: ‘Some of the learned say 
“* that the name of Thalabi, or Thaalibi, was given to him not asa patronymic, 
“‘ but as a surname.” AMd ‘l-Kasim al-Kushairi relates the following circum- 
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stanee concerning him : “I saw in a dream theLord of Glory (1), who was speak- 54 
“ ing to me and to him; during this it happened that the Lord (may his name be 
“ exalted), said: “The holy man draweth near.’ I turned, and lo! Ahmad at- 
“ Thalabi was drawing near.” Abd al-Ghifir Ibn Ismail al-Férisi, in his Sigh, 
or continuation of the history o of Naisapir, speaks of him and praises him: “He 
“© was,” says he, “an exact and trust-worthy transmitter of traditions; he gave 
“them on the authority of Abi Tahir [Bn Khuzaima and the imam Abi Bakr 
“ [bn Mibran, teacher, of the art of reading the Koran correctly. He taught 
“a gagpt number of traditions, Which he had learned from many masters. 
“ He died in 427 (A. D. 1035-6). Anotheg writer states that his death took 
place in the month of Muharram, 427; and & third that it happened on Wed- 
nesday, 23rd Muharram, 431 (A. D. ., 1045). —Waisdbiri means belonging to 
Naisdpir, which is one of "the fairest and greatest cities in Khorasan, abound- 
ing, above others, in all the conveniencies of life; it was so called because Sabir 
zi 'T-Aktaf, a Persian king of the last race, having come to the site of the place, 
which was then overgrown with reeds, was pleased with it and said: “It were 
“ well a city were here;” he then ordered the reeds to be cut down and the city 
to he built; and it was named Naigghir, because Wai in Persian means reed. 
This is what as-Sainini says in his Ansdb. 


(#) See page 46, note (7), and Lane's Modern Egyptians, vol. §) p. 274,338. 


IBN ABI DUWAD, 


The kadi Abi Abd Allah Abmad Thn Abi ‘Duwi Fash Ibn Jarir Ibn Malik Ibn 
Abd Allah Ibn Abbad Ibn Salam Ibn Malik Ibn Abd Dind tbn-Lakbm (1) Ibn Ma- 
lik Ibn Kanas bn Mana Ibm Borjan Ibn Daus Ibp ‘ag-Dil Ibn Omaiya Ibn Hudika 
Ibn Zahr Ibn lyad Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Tbn eAdnan al-lyadi : this, kadi was ce- 
lebrated for his manly character and his zeal in serving his fiends; and many 
anecdotes of his humane interference with the khaligal-Motasim are still preserved. 
Abi Abd Allah (2) al-Marzobani makes the following mention of him in the 
Murshid, where he treats of the Motazelite divines :.‘‘It is said that Ahmad Tbn 
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‘“ Abi Duwad’s family drew its origin from a village near Kinnisrin (3), but he 
“ himself, when yet a boy, was taken to Damascus (4) by his father, who went 
“ there on a commercial undertaking. Ahmad passed his youth in the purspit 
‘of learning (more particularly jurisprudence and scholastic theology), till he 
“« attained that eminence he afterwards held. He siudied under Haiyaj Ibn al- 
4 Alf as-Sulmi, and had been a pupil of Wasil Ibn Ati’s (8); this renfered him 
“ partial to the doctrines of the Motazélites.” “Never,” says Abd 'l-Aina, “did 
“ | meet a person invested with authority who spoke wijh more correctness and 
“ precision than Ibn Abi Duwid.” Ishak Ihn Ibrahim al-Mausili relatey the fol- 
lowing anecdote respecting him: &*I heard‘Ibn Abi Duwad say at the court of 
“« al-~Motasim: ‘I never speak first to a khalif about business in the presence of 
‘¢ the vizir Muhammad Ibp az-Zaiyat, lest he should learn (from my example) 
“ how to begin a conversation with the prince and how business is done (6).’ 
“ He was the first who ever opened a conversation, with a khalif, for till that time 
“ none spoke to the prince till he spoke first to them.” Abi’l-Aind says that Ibn 
Abi Duwad was a good poet, and that he expressed his thoughts with elegance 
and precision. Al-Marzobini relates that his name is mentioned by Dibil Ibn 
Ali |-Khozii, in his book containing the list of poets, and that some fine verses of 
his are quoted there.—Ibn Abi Duwad used lo say: “There‘are three classes of 
“ men who must be treated with honour and esteem: the learned, the magis- 
“ trates, and our friends; whoever slights the learned, loses his religion; who- 
“ever slights the magistrates, loses his property; and whoever slights his 
* friends, loses his manliness."—Ibrahim Ibn al-Hasan relates as follows : 
“ We were'assembled in the presence of al-Mamiin, and the names of the people 
“© of Medina who engaged their fidelity to Muhammad on the night of al-Akaba (7), 
‘were enumerated; there was sofne disagreement however on the subject, 
“ when Ibn Abi Duwad ¢dme in, and counted them up one by one, names, sur- 
names, an{l genealogies ; on which al-Mamin said: ‘When men want a man 
* of talent for companion, dletuhem take a person‘like Ahmad!’ ‘Nay,’ said 
© Ahmad, ‘bpt when a man of learning keeps company with a khalif, let him 
find one like the Commander of the Faithful, from whom he may gain inform- 
32 ation, and whose conversation is more learned than his own.’ "—One of Ah- 
mad Ibn Abi Duwad’s maxims was: ‘‘ A man is not perfect unless he have abilities 
“ sufficient for elevating to the pulpit his friend, though a simple soldier of po- 
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** lice, and for sending to the gibbet his enemy, though a vizier (8).” Abd ‘- 
Aind relates $f him the following anecdote: ‘ Al-Afshin (9) bore envy towards 
“ Abi? Dulaf al-Kisim Ibn Isa ’l-Ijli for his knowledge of the pure Arabic lan- 
“ guage and for his bravery; he therefore plotted against him, and caused witness 
‘© to be borne hat he had committed treason and murder; he then had him 
“ arrested on a pretext he imagined, and, having held a sitting to try him, 
“ he ordered him to be brought forth alohg with the headsman that was to put 
‘Chim to death, When news of this reached Ibn Abi Duwad, he instantly 
“ mounted his horse (0), set off with the notaries who happened to he present (at 
“ his tribunal) (44), and came in ‘on al-Afsbin, before whom Abi Dulaf had 
« just been led for execution. He then stopiped and said: “I am a messen- 
‘ger to thee from the Commander of the Faithful;,he commands thee to do 
‘no ill to al-Kasim Ibn Isa, and moreover to give him up to me.” Turn- 
“ ing then to the notaries, he said: ‘Bear witness that I have delivered him the 
“ message sent by the Commander of the Faithful, and that al-Kasim is alive 
“and in health.’ The notaries answered: ‘We are witnesses thereof.’ So al- 
“ Afshin could not do al-Kasim Fin and Ibn Abi Duwad went instantly to the 
“ Khalif al-Motasim and said: of the Faithful! I have fulfilled in 
“« thy name a messdke which Hi digst not give me, yet TF count it for one of my 
‘ est deeds, and through it 1 hope for Paradise.’ He then told him what had 
‘« passed, and the khalif approved his conduct, and having sent for al-Kasim, he 
‘© set him at liberty and gave him a present; he then reprimanded severely al- 
‘ Afshin for having dared to act so,-Al-Motasim, bemg moved by violent anger 
“ against Muhammad Ibn al-Jahm the Barmakide, erdered his head to be 
“ struck off; the prisoner was already placed blindfolded on the executioner’s 
‘(eather carpet (12), and the sword was just brandishing to strike him, when Ibn 
“« Abi Duwad, conscious that no petty shift could save’ him, said to the khalif: 
‘ ¢How canst thou take his wealth, if thou killest him?’ —* Who {s to hinder 
* me?” replied the khalif. ‘God,’ answered the other, ‘doth nat permit it, nei- 
“ ther is it allowed by the Apostle of God, nor*by the justice of the Gommander of 
& the Faithful! for his wealth belongeth to his heirs if thou slayest him, unless thou 
“ pivest legal proof of his guilt. It is much easies* for thee to order him, while 
“ he yet liveth, to refund what he hath embezzled.’ ‘ Keep him in custody,’ said 
« al-Motasim, ‘till an inquest be held.’ Then, after Some delay, the affair ended 
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‘« by Muhammad's paying a sum of money and being set at liberty.”—The fol- 
lowing anecdote is told by al-Jahiz : “+ Al-Motasim was moved with Wrath against 
“an inhabitant of Mesopotamia, and had the sword and execntioner’s ‘carpet 
“ brought in; he then said to the prisoner: “Thou hast done so, and acted 80 (13); 
“ strike off his head!” ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ said Ibn Abi Duwad, ‘ the 
« sword is going here before justice; make some delay in this business, for the 
“ man is wrongly accused.’ The khalif kept silence for a short time—-—here 
“« we shall finish the narration in Ibn Abi Duwad’s owp words: ‘I had then so 
« pressing a call to make water, that I could no longer fetain, yet I knew that 
‘if T went out, he should surely die; so I gdthered my garments under me and 
“ yielded to it, but I succeeded in saving the man. When I stood up, al- 
‘¢ Motasim saw thatemy garments were wet, and said: $0 Abi Abd Allah, was 
‘there any water under you?’ ‘No, Commander of the Faithful,’ 1 replied, 
“ “hut it happened so and so.’ On hearing the circumstance, the khalif laughed, 
“ and prayed for me; saying; ‘Well done! may God bless thee !'—-Al-Motasim 
“¢ then clothed him in a robe of honour and ordered him a present of one hun- 
‘dred thousand dirhems.” "~Almad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman al-Kalbi says that 
Ibn Abi Duwad was all soul from his head to his foot, and Lazin tha Temail 
makes this remark: ‘1 never saw one ‘man more submissive to another than 
«© al-Motasim was to Ibn Abi Duwad; when 3 a trifle was asked of him, he would 
* refuse, but Ibn Abi Duwad would then come in and speak to him in favour of 
*t his (the khalif’s) family, of the people in the fronticr garrisons, of the inha- 
“© bitants of Mekka and Medina, and of those who dwelt far off in the countries 
« of the East and West, and al-Motasim would grant all he desired. One 
*« day be spoke to the khalif to obtain a sum of one million of dirhems for dig- 
“ ging a canal in the most distant p&rt of Khorasan, and received this answer: 
‘+ ©What have I to do with this canal?” ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ said Ibn 
“ Abi Dawad, ‘God will call you to an equal account of your superintendence 
“ over the affairs of the most distant, and over thos¢ of the nearest of your sub- 
* jects.” He,then continued to mdnage adroitly the humour of the kbalif till the 
“ money was granted. ” Al-Husain Ibn ad-Dahhak, the celebrated poet, said to one 
of the metaphysicians of that ttme: ‘In the opinion of us (poets) Ibn Abi Duwad 
“ does uot know the {pure Arabic) language; you look on him as not being 
‘a good metaphysician; the jurisconsuits think him unskilled in the law; 
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‘but al-Motasim considers him learned in all those sciences.” Ibn Abi Duwid 
narrates in these terms the origin of his connection with the khalif al-Mamin: 
* Tustd to go with the other doctors to Yahya Ibn al-Aktham’s assemblies (44), 
“ and I was there one day when a messenger came from al-Mamtin to state that 
“« the Commander of the Faithfpl desired Ibn al-Aktham to go to him with all his 
“company. Ibn al-Aktham was unwilling to take me with him, but he had 
“no meansof leaving me behind; so I went with the others, and we held a conver- 
*¢ gation in the presence.of al-Mamiin,who turned to look at me when I began to 
speak, and listened to my words with attention and approbation. He then 
“asked mewho I was, and I told him my pedigree. What,’ said he, ‘has delayed 
* you 80 long from coming to see us?’ Not wishing to do an ill oflice to Yahya, 
‘“ | replied: ‘Destiny detained me, and ii it was mfecessary that the term of God's 
«« written decree should arrive.’ ‘Let it be known to you (15),” said he, «that 
“in future we shall hold no assembly unless you come to it.’ I answered: 
‘« «Yes, Commander of the Faithful (/ shall obey your order).’ After that, 
“‘ our connection was gradually formed.” Others relate this affair in a different 
manner: Yahya Ibn g!-Aktham, they say, weut to Basra from Khorasan to act as 
kadi in the name of al-! -Mimin ; this gvag towards the end of the year 202 (about 
June. A. D. 818). “Yahya was then,a young man, somewhat more than twenty 
years of age. He there chose for companions a number of mén remarkable 
for their learning and honourable character, améng whom was Ibn Abi Duwad. 
‘When al-Mamin came to Bagdad in 204, he told Yahya to choose some from 
among his companions to be admitted into the society of the hhalif and to be 
his frequent visitors. In consequence of this, Yahya selected twenty, and among 
them Ibn Abi Duwad, but the khalif, on finding the number too great, ordered 
Yahya to make a selection out of them, arfd ten persons were chosen, amongst 
whom was Ibn Abi Duwad; but the khalif desived a fresh reduction to be made, 
and Yahya chose five, one af whom was Ibn Abi Duwad: such was the origin of 
his connexion with the khalif. When al-Mamia § was on his death-bed, he ad- 
dressed to his brother al-Motasim his testament, which contained thjs recommen- 
dation: “As for Abi Abd Allah Ahmad ibn Abi Duwad, let him never cease to 
«be the associate of your councils on every subject, for he is most worthy of 
“ having such confidence placed in him (46); and 1 recommend you not to take 
‘6 a vizir when I die.” Al-Motasim, on his accessior?to the khalifate, appointed 
. "9 
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fbn Abi Duwad chief kadi (kddf 'l-Aodd?), and deposed Yahya Ibn al-Aktham; 
and Ibn Abi Duwad became so great a favourite with the khalif, that neither his 
public nor private business was done without his advice. In the month ‘of Ra- 
madan, A.H, 220 (September, A.D. 835), Ibn Abi Duw§d cruelly.pereecuted Ahmad 
Ibn Hanbal and tried to force him to admit that, the Koran was created (47).— 
Al-Motasim in dying was succeeded by his son al-WaAthik Billah, under whom 
Ibn Abi Duwad continued to enjoy high favour; ‘when he died, his brother al- 
Mutawakkil succeeded to the khalifate, and in the beginning of his reign Ibn 
Abi Duwad lost the use of his right side from a paralytic stroke, in conse- 
quence of which, al-Mutawakkil eonferred the place of kidi on Mubamatad, son 
of Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad, who’ was afterwards, in 236 (A.D. 850), replaced as 
Inspector of Griev&nces(A8) by Yahya Ibn al-Akthgm.—Al-Wathik had ordered 
that every person should arise on seeing the vizir Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik 
az-Zaiyat, and Ibn Abn Duwad would stand up on seeing the vizir, but then 
turn towards the kibla in order to say his prayers; for which reason Ibn az- 
Zaiyat pronounced the following verses : ‘ 

He says his prayers sinfe he bad the advantage of bearingthatred against me ; I sec 


that from that time, he fulfils his pious qutfes and his fasts. May his heart be never 
free from such envenomed hatred as may leaye him no repose (fy). 
. . 


The praises of Jbn Abi Duyad were celebrated by a number of contemporary 
poets, and Ali ar-Razi relates this anecdote on the subject: ‘I saw the poet 
‘« Abii Tammam with Ibn Abi Duwad, 10 whom he was making a man recite 
“for him-a poem in which were these words : 

* The generosity of Ahmad Ibn Duwad has caused all the afflictions of evil Fortune tu 


“be forgotten! Never did 1 traveb to distant regions without owing to his bounty 
‘my conveyance and my subsistence.’ ‘ 


e 
“thn ADL Duwad here asked him if that thought was his own, or if he had 
“ borrowed il? To which*AD’ Tammém replied that it, was his own, but that 
“« he made in it gn allusion to the’following verse, composed by Abi Nawas : 


‘Ifour words seem to cogvey the praises of any other, it is thou alone on whom our 
‘thoughts are turned (20).’ 


Abi Tammim had pasted a great number of days at the door of Ibn Abi 
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Buwid without being admitted to see him, for which reason he complained bit 
terly of his conduct (0 one of his friends. Some time after, he was introduced, 
and Im Abi Duwad said to him: “O Abi Tammim, have you reproached 
1 enough?” To which he answered : “ Reproaches are made to individuals only, 
“but thou art all mankind (24); and how can reproaches be made to them?” 
“* Where did you come by that idea?” said the kidi, Abii Tammim replied: 
" T borrowed it from the knowing one” (meaning Abi Nawis), ‘who said of 
“ al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi :, 


. 
‘God is not to be blamed if he Snite {the noble qualities of} all mankind in a sole 
* individual,’ » 


On the appointment of Ibn Abi Duwad as Inspector of Grievances, Abi Tam. 
mim addressed his complairtts to him én a poem, whith contained the following 
passage : 

Since your neglect causes the ruin of poetry and poets, we need not wonder if they 
perish through the neglect of foreigners (22)! Yet poetry (like the laden camel) slirs 
from side to side, and strives to rise with the burden you put on it since you became 
redressor of wrongs (23). Did pootry not give to facts & permanent form, men ambitious 
of glory would nevér learn whence you obtained your honours. 

. 4 
The same poet niade his culogium, in a poem beginning thus: 


Thdst thou see the (fair) faces which appeared to up between al-Liwa (24) and Zarid? 
And which contains this elegant thought : 


‘When God wishes to reveal (to the knopledge of the worlg) ghat excellence which re- 
mains (modestly) folded up, he allows an envious tongue to attack it. Did fire not 
inflame whatever it approaches, the swect odour of aloes-wood had remained un 
known (23). e . 


The praises of Ibn Abi Duwad were celebrated also by Marwan Ibn Abi ‘I-Ja- 
nub in the following verses : 


e S 

The tribe of Niztc (26} possesses all glory and honour despite its foes ! Tell those 
who pretend to surpass that Nizir from whom spring the tribes of Khindif(27) and 
lyAd—Tell them that the Apostle of God and the khalifs belong to that family which is 
ours, and that Abmad Ibn Duwdd comes from it alsg. Until the day of judgment (28), 
no such persons will ever be found in any family but urs! (To it alone belong) a pro~ 
phet sent by God, the successors in his covenant, and he who is directed and who 


directs to good. . 
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When Abd Hiffan al-Muhazzami (29) heard these verses, he pronounced ‘the 
following : 


Tell those who pretend lo surpass the tribe of Nizir, princes in the earth roling over 
slaves! Tell them that the Apostte of God and the khalifs belong to that family which 4s 
ours, bul that we totally disclaim the pretended descendant of 4 Tyad itself shall 
not beanc of our tribes, if itadmit the pretensions 6f Ahmad Ibn ABt Duwad. 


When Ibo Abi Duwad heard these verses, he said: “No one oer gave me so 

severe a wound as that boy al-Muhazzami has done» were not unwilling to 

show that I pay attention to him, I would inflict on him a punishment such 
- as none ever suffered hefore! {e has gone up to one of my proudest honours 
“¢ and utterly destroyed it (30)."—Ibn Abi Duwad used to recite frequently the 
following verses, but did not sa} whether,they were his own or another's: 


Thou (O Lord!) art no feeble aid ;—and success in all affairs is ensured by powerful 
aid. To-day we stand in need of thy succuur; the pesca is only called in when 
the disease is violent. 


Al-Marzobani has furnisifed us with some of the preceding anecdotes, but 
another historian gives the‘ following on the authority of’ Abi ‘I-Aind: “The 
“ \halif al-Motasim was displeased with Khalid Ibn Yazid Hon Mazyad as-Shai- 
“ bani” (whom we shall ‘speak of agaist in the life of his father Yazid), “and 
“ recalled him fram his govegnment (34), that he might appear before him to 
“ answer for his inability to make up 2 sum of money which he was called 
‘upon to pay; he had besides to answer other accusations, Al-Motasim 
“ held therefore a siyigg in order to condemn him to punishment, and would 
* not listen to the intercession of Ibn Abi Duwad, on whose generosity Khalid 
“had thrown himself. The khalif having taken his seat, the kidi Ahmad (Zbn 
«¢ Abi Duwdd) went to # place inferior to his own, on which al-Motasim said: 
“4 Abd Abd Allalt (32), you are sitting out of your place.” To this the kadi 
“replied: ‘It is meet I shpdlg not sit in my place, but in a lower,’ ‘Why 
“ 902 said the Khalif, The kadi answered: “Because the public say that my 
‘© place is not the place of one who can intercede and whose intercession will 
‘be heard.’ ‘Go back to yur place,’ said al-Motasim. ‘Shall I go,’ said the 
‘* kadi, ‘as one whose intercession has been heard or as one whose intercession 
“has been rejected?” ‘Nay," replied the khalif, ‘go as one whose intercession 
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heard.” Ibn Abi Duwid went up therefore to his place, and, when 
_ peed: <The pablic ‘vill not be aware that the Commander of the Faith- 
“© fol ta pardoned him, unless he receive a robe of honour.’ The khalif ordered 
“Chim to be clothed in a robe of honour. Abi Dawad continued: ‘Thera is 
‘«due 10 him gnd,,his people six months’ salary, which must be paid 
"them, % if : ordars that they Feceive it now, it will serve instead of 
“ the (cust ent.’ The khalif’said: «1 shall order it to be done.’ 
(The historian continyes to relate) that when Khalid went forth in his robe of 
honour with the money borne befoge him, the people were waiting in the streets 
to witness his punishment, and one of themecalled out to him: ‘Praise be to 
“* God for thy escape, O prince of Arabs !” to which Khalid replied : * Silence! 
‘@by God! the prince of Arabs i is truly Ahmad*Ibn Abi Duwad!"—Great jea- 
lousy and mufnal dislike existed between the kidi Abmad and the vizir Ibn az- 
Zaiyat ; so much so, that the latter refused to receive the visits of a friend of the 
hadi’s, specially commissioned by him to direct his affairs: the kadi, on hearing 
of this, went to the vizir, and said: ‘I assure you that I do not come to you 
“(as others do), to, obtain from you either augmentation of slender means or 
“ exaltation from lowly rank; but the Commander of the Faithful has placed 
“ you in a post which obliges me tp visit you: when I do 80, it is on his ac- 
“ count; and when I remain absent, it is on yours.” He thet rose up and 
retired. He was indeed possessed of such noble and honourable qualities as sur- 
passed description. A poet composed a satire of seventy verses against the 
sizir bn az-Zaiyat; when the kadi Ahmad heard of it, he pronounced these 
verses : . oe 
Better than a satire of seventy verses, is their purport condensed into a single verse, 
slow much the state requires a shpwer of rainpto wash awa) y that filthy starn of out! (33) 
When Ibn az-Zaiyat heard of this epigram, he conmposed the following,’ in 
which he alluded to the profession of one of the adi Ahmad's ancestors, who 
was reported to have been a “seller of pith. 4% ° 
O thou who vainly thinkest to salirize us, thos cxposest thyself td death in attacking 
me. Our honour cannot be diminished by the mention of oil; the reputation of our 


family is too well known. 'Tis you who defiled tha state with your pitch, and no~ 
thing could clean it till we washed it with our oil. 


Ibn Abi Duwad lost the use of his side the 7th of the second Jumida, 233 36 
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(January, A. D. 848), a hundred and some days gfter.the death of ry 
the vizir; some say forty-nine or fifty days only: the date of the yj h 
shall be given in the letter (34). When the kadi received his pai iroke, 
heewas replaced by his son Abii 'l-Walid Muhammad, bo did not however fulfil 
the duties of his place to general satisfaction, havigg i the blame of many 
and merited the praise of a few onlt so much $0, Thf¥al-Abbas 
ag-Suili, whose life has been already given, composed aj e lines: 


The faults which appear in you eo plainly have effaced (thie memory of) the virtues 
which your father left you as a legacy. By hint you surpassed the sons of honourable 
men, as by yourself you have surpfined tho sons of the vile, 14 

' 


In which verses, must, say that the poet has gone to the extremes of eule- 
gium and blame: the idea is quite novel.—Muhammad cottiinued to fill 
the places of kidi and inspector of wrongs for the army till the year 
2387 (A.D. 851), when al-Motawakkil, being displeased with him and his 
father Ahmad, ordered his lands to be sequestered; this happened on the 
24th Safar of the above year; he then deprived him of his place as in- 
spector of wrongs, and afterwards, on Thursday, Sth of the first Rabi, he 
dismissed him from his place of kadi and, took from him % sum of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dinars (35), with precious stones to the value of 
forty thousand dinars, after which he sent him away from Baghdad to Sarr- 
man-ria, The place of kadi was then entrusted to Yahya ibn Aktham as-Saifi 
(whose life shall be given in the letter 1).~—At the time when Ibn Abi Duwad 
incurred the displeasuse of the khalif so far as to be deprived of his landed pro- 
perty, witnesses had heen examined to prove the crime he was accused of, and a 
great number of them and other persons were present in court; there was one 
of those witnesses in whpth the kadi, during his administration, had placed little 
confidence, fad whd now stood up and said: ‘Call on us to witness in your be- 
“ half(36) according to what faprritten in this instrument;” on which the kadi an- 
swered: ‘ Na! no! no! that is not your place ;” and turning round to the other 
witnesses, he said: “Bear ye witness for me;” on which the man sat down 
abashed, and the public were dilled with admiration for the firmness of the kadi 
and his strength of mind (37).——The kidi Ahmad Ibn Duwad died of his palsy 
in the month of Muharram A. H. 240 (June, A. D. 854), and it is stated on his 
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own authority that he was born at Basra in 160 (A.D, 776-7): he was, it is said, 
about twenty years older than the kadi Yahya Ibn al-Aktham, but this is in 
contralliction with, what is mentioned by me in the life of Yahya; 1 have, how- 
ever, written it down here,as 1 found it given, and God knows best whether it 
he correct or got.—Muhammad, son of Ibn Abi Dawad, died in the month of 
Zu 'I-Hijja, twenty days before his father, Al-Marzobini, in his book above- 
mentioned (the Murshid), notices great variations in the dates of Ibn Abi Du- 
wad’s and his son's death; so I prefer giving here all he says on the subject : 
« M§-Mutawakkil appointed Muhammad, son of Ibn Abi Duwid, to act in the 
« place of his father as kadi and inspector of vrongs for the army; he then dis- 
“+ missed bial from these places on Wednesday, 19th Safar, 240, and sequestered 
“« the landed propéMty of the father and son, bht this busfess was settled by a 
*¢ fine of one million of dinars. Abi ’l-Walid Muhammad, son of Ahmad, died 
‘at Baghdad in Za ’I-Kada, 240, and his father died twenty days after, As- 
‘ Sali states, however, that the anger of al-Mutawakkil against Ibn Abi Duwad 
“ took place in 237.” Al-Marzobani says farther pn: “The kadi Ahmad died 
‘in Muharram, 249, and his son died twenty days before; some say that the 
“ death of the son occurped towards the end of the year 239, and that they 
‘© hoth died at Baghdad; some agai state that the sop died in Zu’ l-Hijja, 239, 
‘* and the father on Saturday, 23rd Muharram of the year 240, at about a 
“« month's distance. God alone knows the truth in all thal.”—Abd Bakr Ibn 
“ Doraid says that Ibn Abi Duwad was full of affability towards men of education, 
no matter to what country they belonged, and that he had taken a great num-& 
her of them under his care, treating them as members’of his family and defray- 
ing their expenses. On his death a crowd of those clients Went to’the door of 
his house and cried out: ““Heis to be buried, that man who was the pillar of 
“ generosity and the ornament (38) of literature! of whom, it was never said: 
‘\ Here he has commutted a fault ; there his talent has failed him.” When 
his bier was borne upy three of them went ae to it, and the first recited 
these verses : : mate 

To-day is dead the support of the state and of the language; he is dead, tho protector 


whose succour was ever implored in misfortune! Tite paths of learning are dark since 
the sun of gancrosity is hidden by the mist of the winding-eheet. 


‘The second then advanced and said: 
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Through humble modesty he sought not the pulpit 6r the (vixir's) seat; yol, had ho 
wished, the pulpit and the {vizir’s} seat were his. Taxes are gathered for another, but 
for him is gathered a harvest of praises and (heavenly) rewards. 


Then the third came forward and said : : 


It isnot the powder of musk which has been used to perfume his eorpse, bul rather 
the praises which he left behind. The noise you hear is not the creaking of the bier; it is 
the sound of hearts which are breaking. 


Aba Bakr al-Jurjini relates having heard Abd ’I-AihA ad-Darir (the djied) 
say: ‘never met in the world with a man mfore polite than Ibn Abi Duwidy he 
“ would never say, on my leaving him: Page, take his hand (39); but, Page, 
“« go out with him. I look on this expression as free from alloy, “and (though 
“* he uttered it), he will ndt be the poorer (40); and I nevér heard it from any 
« other.” —We may now conclude, for this article has become rather long, but 
the honourable actions of Ibn Abi Duwad were so numerous!—Jyddi means 
belonging to the tribe of Iydd, who was son to Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnin. 


(4) This name and the preceding are + wocertain; the MSS. all differ. 

(2) In the Arabic text, this name is erroncously printed Obaid Allah. . 

(8) The town of ‘Kinalsrin no longer exists, having been gradually abandoned by ts tnbabitants for the sity 
of Aleppo, from which i it lay at the distance of ten mites in a southern direction. 11 was however one of the 
most important places of Syria during thé first centuries of Islamism, having heen one of the military colo- 
niles or settlements J established by the Arabs, when they conquered that country. 

(4) Damascus; in the Arabic: as-Sham. 

(S) Wasil Ibo Ata was the founder of the Motazelite sect, Bis life is given by Tbn Khallikan. 

(6) Tho printed Arabic text afd*most of the MSS. hace here 7) itt but sl is the right reading. 

(2) Abulfodat Annales, UI, p. 88. : 

{8) ‘The pulpit or ménbar was in those times specially reserved for the khalif or bis deputy, who alone hed 
the right of pronouncing the khotbae (Seed’Obsson, t 1, p.204.) The gibbet was merely the trunk ofa palm-irec 
to which the bodies of executed hersons were tied and exposed to public view. St sometiines happened that 
living criminals ere tied up in the same manner. 

(9) See Bimakin, p. 441 et seq.—To Yayet a'Herbelot says of this fyeneral, under the heads Avscuuw and 
Basen, I shall only add here, that Ybn Shikig, in his Oyéun at-Towdrikh (MS. of the Bib. de Roi, No. 688, 
fol.292..), says thit al-A{shin was desreuded from the ancient kings of Persia; and Sibt Ibnal-Jawsi states Inhis 
Miradt ax~Zamin (HS, No. 640, fol. 117 v,), that the real oame of al-Afshin was Haidar Ibo Kaus; end that tho 
governors of Osrtishana Lh, @ pavince in Transoxiana, bore the title of Afshin, in the same Way os 
each king of Persia was called Chosroes, and of Greece, Cesar. 

{40} In the East, respectable persons never stir out but on horseback. 

114) See page 38, note (8). 
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(4) As executions often took place in the audience-ball of the khalif, a skin was then spread under the con 


demmned person to catch the blood. 
(48) The verbs Jab and ize haw both a perliersigtBcation In certain casos, and mezn fo do some- 


thing wrong or dlsagresuble: zaivey lad thou hast done (wrong) and commitied (eril). = pd, 
pried Tahadt do and act, i.e, 1 shall punish - i]'s o female who acts (wrong), a prostitute. . 
(14) The viairs and kAdis held assembliey ot their houses on stated days, 
{48) In the Arabic text gel is printed for lel, ‘which ws the right reading, though the MSS. give 
the othor: Jar error exists In good MSS. of the Korgh, where acs?3!Y is written for wow! 3'Y In the 


‘Ushyere of the 27th Surat. 
Matorally: He cs the plage Yor that. 

(17) Hite, Abi Duwad followed the Motazelite dogrine, and of course helieved the Koran to have been created ; 
orthodox Moslims are bound to believe that it existed from all gternity. (See Pocock’s Specimen, fad eit. 
P- 222; and d’Ohtson's Tableau de Empire Othoman, tom. I, §. 89 et £9 ) 

(48) The Inspector of Grievances was a judge like the kidi, but he possessed moreover executive 
power. 

(19) Literally: 4s may leave him sitting dowfp and standing wp. (See De Sacy’s Chrestomathie, tom.1, p 89, 
and t. 11E, p. 270.}—The vizir had in view the double signification of this expression. 

(20) Ibn Khallikin has certainly made a mistake here and given a wrong verse. 

(24) Thowart ai! mankind, because thou possessest all thelr good qualities. 

(2) This appoars to be an allusion to the Turkish oficess in al-Motasim’s service, 

(23) The burden you put on it is the obfigation of eelebrating your Justice. 

(24) See note (4), page 28.” . Z 

(28) Aloes~wood does not emit its perfume till bune>. 

(28) We have seen, by Ibn Abi DawAd’s genealogy, that he descended from Nizhr, 

(27) Hhindif is the true orthography of the word, nof kkindik, as given in the Arabic test on the authority 
of the MSS. ‘ ; 

(28) Literally: The day when mon shall call unto one another, (See Koran, surat 40, verse 34.) 

(29) Abd Hiifin Abd Aflab bn Ahmad Ibn Harb is supposed by the Khattb to have been born at Basra. He 
dwelt at Baghdad, and was considered as possessing great literary acquirements: the celebrated al-Asmbl 
as one of his masters. (ietory of Baghdad by the Khatib, Arabic MB.~? + ®* +~ ®-4, fonds Asselin, 
No. BA1.) The date of his death is not given. 

(30) Literally: Undid dt button by button. pe means a loop or bulton-hale. 

(3t) Kbélid had obtained from al-Mamtn,the governaien? of Mosul. . (See the life of Yaztd.) 

(83) Tho Khalif here addresses him by his surname, which was a mark of reat friendship. 

(83) Ton as-Zaiyat means: son of the ofman. 

(24) Thn as~Zaiyit died A. H. 238. 

(35) The dinar of that time would now have an intrigsic value othons eleven shillings British. 

(86) Theverb Jo a4 signifies: dear witness agasnat or for a person. It is used with the later sign 
cation in the Koran, surat B, verse 48. As e logal term, it means: bear witness in rhepect fo a porton or 
thi 
pe Ibo Abi Dawhd hed so unfayourable an opinion of thls person’ that he would not allow him to givo 
evidence even in favour of himself. 

(88) Literally: Tas date. . 
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(9) That is: Take Ais hand and lead Aim out, 
(40) The Arabian crities compare the pure and genuine idiomatic expressions of their language to good colu; 
indeed the word 23) which meana to separate good coin from bad, isoften used to signify criuicit. 


THE HAFIZ ABU NOAIM AL-ISBAHANI. ~ 


The celebrated hafiz Abi Noaim Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abmad Ibn iW 
Ibn Misa Ibn Mihran al-Isbahani (native of Ispahan),,author of the 
al-Awlid (4), and one of the principal traditionists, was a hifiz of the highest 
authority (2): he had studied, under men of the first merit, who themselves 
received from hitn useful information. His Hilyat is a very fine book, and hid 
History of Ispahan has furnished me withthe life of this father Abd Allah ani the 
genealogy here given. In this life he says that his ancestor Mibrin became Mos- 
lim, which indicates that he was the first of them who followed that religion; he 
also adds that Mihrin was freedman to Abd Allah Ibn Moawia bn Abd Allah 
Ibn Jaafar Ibn Abi Talib, of whom we shall again make mention (3). In the 
same article, he states that his father Abd Allah died in‘the month of Rajab, 
A. HL. 365 (A. D, 976), and was buried béside his maternal, grandfather. Abi 
Noaim was born in Rajab, 336 (beginning ‘of A. D. 948), or 334 according to 
some, and died at Ispahan in the month of Safar, 430 (November, A. D. 1038); 
others placed his death on Monday, 2ist Mubarram of" that year.—‘ Isbahdn, 
“ pronounced 4sbahdn and Isfahan (1), is one of the most famous cities in the 
** province of al-Jibil (or Persian Trak), and was so called from its Persian 
34 name Sibdhdn, which means collection of troops. Jt was denominated thus 
“ because the kings of Persia, the Khosroes, used to assemble their troops in 
“ that place as in the encampments (askar) of Faris, Kerman, al-Abwaz, etc. on 
‘(the occyrrences of any serious event. Siddhdn, in Arabic Isbahdn, was 
“built by Alexander Zid < Nfiarnain.” Such are the: observations made by 
Me as-Samini. é : 


(1) The Hilyat al-Awita, or Ornament of the Holy Men, contains the lives of the principal Moslim saints, 
the relation of their miraculous gifts api actions, etc. 

2) The meaning of the word hAfiz has already been explained ; ses page 87, note (1). 

(3) See d'Herbelot, Avoatcs, fils de Moavie. 

(4) The Arabs, not having in theif alphabet an equivalent for the letter p, are angi to write Ispaban with 
abormy, © A 
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AL-KHATIB AL-BAGHDADI. 


rad 


"The hifiz Abi Bakr Abmad Ibn Ali Ibn Thabit Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mahdi Ibn 
Thabit, better known by the name of al-Khatib (she preacher), native of Bagh~ 
dad, composed a history of that city, and other useful works, He was a hafiz (1) 
of axact knowledge and a scholar of profound learning; had he written nothing 
but his History, that Production would be sufficient for his reputation, as it 
shows him to have possessed vast information; and yet heis author of nearly one 
hundred works, and his merit is too well kwown to require description. He 
Jearned jurisprudence from Abi ‘l-Hasan al-Mabamili, the kadi Abd 't-Tayib 
at-Tabari and other masters, but thongh a doctér of the lat, he made the Tra- 
ditions and history his principal study. His birth took place on Thursday, 
28rd of the latter Jumida, 392 (May, A.D. 1002), and his death occurred at 
Baghdad on Monday, 7th Zu 'I-Hijja, 463 (September, A, D. 1074): as-Samani 
says that he died in the month of Shawwal. I amp informed that Abit Ishak 
as-Shirazi was one of those who cartied his bicr,, through gratitude for the 
great service rendered hity by the Khagib, whom he had been accustomed to 
consult on the difficulties in his works. It is a singular coincidence that 
the death of the Khatib, who was the hafiz of the East, took* place on the 
same day as that of Abii Omar Yusif ibn Abd %l-Barr, author of the Kitab 
al-Istidb, who was at that period the hiliz of the West (2): (see the life 
of Ibn Abd al-Barr in the letter ¥). Ibn an-Najjar says in his History of 
Baghdad that Abi ‘l-Barakat Ismail Ibne Saad the Sufi @y related the following 
circumstance: ‘The shaikh Abi Bakr Ibn Zahra the Sifi had a tomb made 
“‘for bimself by the side of Bishr al-Hafi's,*and went once a week to sleep in it 
« and read the Koran through; but the Khatib, in dying, had desired to be bu- 
« pied beside the grave of Bishr, for which reason the students of*the Tradi- 
“ tions went to Ibn Zabra and requested him to fre the Khatib the preference, 
*¢ and allow him to be interred in that tom. which he had got made for him- 
*¢ self, but Ibn Zahra gave a most determined refusal, and said : Must the place 
“ L prepared for myself sincé so many years be taken from me?” On seeing 
‘him go resolute, they went to my father Abi Saad and told him what had 
“ passed, on which he sent for Ibn Zahra and addréssed him in these terms: 
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¢ €T will not ask you to give them up the tomb, but I will propose to you this 
« question: Were Bishr al-Hafi among the living and you seated by his side, 
“« and if the Khatib were then to enter and take a place lower thin yours; would 
“it be becoming in you to remain seated above him? ‘Certainly ot, repli 
‘Ibn Zahra, ‘1 should rise and give him up my filace.’ ‘So you shorfid do at 
“« the present moment,’ said my father; and on this the heart of the shaikh Ibn 
‘ Zahra relented, and he gave them permission to bury the Khattb in his tofhb, 
« which was done.—The Khatib was interred by the gete of Harb (4); during 
“his illness he gave in alms all his richesy which amounted, to two hundred 
‘dinars, and which he distrilgated to the traditionists, jurisconsults, and 
‘ fakirs; he also ordered that “the clothes he wore should be given in charity, 
and that all his ‘books should be appropriated gs a wakf (5) to the use of 
‘* Mostims. He left no posterity. The number of his works is upwards of sixty. 
“The shaikh Abé Ishak as-Shirazi was one of those who carried his bier. 
“Some say he was born in 394 (A. D. 1004), but God knows best. There 
“ exist relations of holy qreams (6) in which he appeared after, his death. 
‘ le had become chief professor and hafiz of Traditions jn that epoch.” End 
of the extract from the work of Ibn an-Najjar. , 


(4) Seo page 87, note (4). 

(8) Northern Africa, 
the West (ab Maghrib). 

(8) Lower down the father of this SOfi is named Abd Saad, instead of Sead as here given; but one of the MSS. 
ha Abd Setd in both places, and this is probably the true reading. 

(4) In the original text this “wdbd is incorrectly printed —ya., 

(8) See page’40, note (7). 

(8) See note (7), page 46. 


‘and Spain ate the countries which the Moslims designated by the appellation of 
pai 





Po) : 
ABU °L-HUSAIN' AR-RAWANDI. 


Abu ’I-Husain Ahmad Ibn Yahya Ibn Ishak ar-Rawandi, a celebrated scholar 
and author of a discourse onemetaphysics, was one of the most talented men of 
his time: the works he composed amount to about one hundred and fourteen; 
among them are the IgnorKiny of the Motazelites, the Crown, the Emerald, the 
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Jewel (al-Kasab), etc.; he yrote also an account of his: sittings and conversa- 
tions with a number of Jeafned metaphysicians, . The doctrines he professed 
were fleculiarly bis own, and are to be found stated in the writings of the school- 
men, He died’ Ai H. 245, (A.D, 859), at the place called the Rahaba of Majik 
Ibn Tawk at-Thalabi (1); some say at Baghdad; he was then about forty years 
of age. In the work called tHe Bustdn (2)'his death is placed in 250, but God 
knows best !-—Rdwandi means native of Réwand, a village in the dependen- 
cies @f Kisin near Ispéhan; there is another placé called Rawand outside Naisa- 
par; this Kasin must ‘not be confoynded with Kishan, situated in the neighbour- 
howl of Kumm. This Rawand is mentioned by Abi Tammin at-Tai in his 
Tamasa, chapter of Elegies (3); .he says: ‘“They relate that two men of the 
“ tribe of Aggg went forth to Ispahan, and took therg intodellowship as brother 
“a dihkan (4), who lived in a place called both Rawand and Khuzak; they made 
“ him thelr cup-companion, and one of them having died, the dihkdn and the 
‘other survivor took his tomb for cup-companion, inasmuch as they drank 
‘« two cups and poured out one upon the tomb; then the dikhdn died, and the 
“ man of the tribe of Asad who remained drank to the graves of both, and sung 
‘these words: 
ry 
‘0 my two friends! awake; how dong, do you repose! Is it then trae that your sleep 
* shall have no end? Is it by reason of your Iengthened slumber that you answer not 
‘him who calleth unto you?—(i¢ would seem) as if g cup-bearer had steeped your senses 
‘in wine! Know ye not that in all Rawand and Khuzék { have no other friends but you? 
‘T shall remain by your tombs, and never quit them during the long course of nights, 
“unless a voice ( ) answer from your graves. I will Weep over you till the hour 
‘of death, but what will give answer to the moans of the afBicted if he weeps your 
‘Joss? Could one life be given to presorve another, J had offered mince as a ransom 


‘for yours. I now pour out wine upon your graves; if it reach you pot, it will at 
* least moisten the earth by which you are covered.” 


Khusdk is the name of another village in the neigkthourhood of Rawand. 


(1) See AbO'l-Fada's Geography, Arsbic text, pee 280. 7 

(2) Hajji Khalifa, in bis Bébliographical Dictionaly, notiors sixteen works bearing the litle of Busta ; the 
one elted here by Yhn Khalliktn is perhaps that composed by Abd Hamid al-Isfarsini, 4 

{3) See Freytag’s Hamdsa, page 398. : ; 

(4) Dikhdn is a Porsian word, signifying both farmer and Aietgrian; it is generally used to designate a 
perton of enciont Persian family, possessing hereditary tanded property. See Dr. Mohl’s translation of the 
Shah Namah, t. 1, page 8 of the Introduction. 

{8) Seea curious note on this superstition in Bde Sacy's Anikologi#Grommaticale, p. 211. 
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AITMAD IBN MUHAMMAD AL-HARAWI. 


nf Obaid Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Jbn Abi Obaid al-Abdi al- 
addib (the schoolmaster) al-Harawi al-Faghini: such is the genealogy 
lly given of the author of the Riad alGhatbain. Thave however foued 
ted thus on the title-page of a copy of his work: Ahmad Ibn Muhammad 
{bd ar-Rehmin. He was ranked among the men of, profound learding, and 
ook shows him to have possessed no inferior talent; but 1 have no know- 
of any circumstances of his life deserving mention, excepting the fast-of 
aving been pupil to Abi Ménsdr al-Azhari the philologist (whose life 1 
d to give); it was ungler him that al-Harawi studied and aoguired his in- 
ition. The work which I have mentioned contains the explanation of the 
mmon expressions peculiar to the Koran and the traditions of thé Prophet; 
1 useful book, and copies of it have spread to every country. It is said that 
uthor was fond of loose conversation, that he took (wine) in private, and 
company with men of vit in their parties of pleasure, and debauch :" God 
on him (for doing so) and us (for mentioning it!). To something of 
kind also al-Bakharzi appears to allude in his biogtaphital notice on some 
ed men of Khorasan, Al-Harawi’ died in the month of Rajab, A. Fe 
(A. D. 4014): this patronyinic is derived from Herat, the name of one of 
‘reat cilies in Khorasan which capitulated to Al-Ahnaf {bn Kais, (general) 
r the orders of Abd Allah Ibn Aamir (in the thirtieth year of the 
2) (4).— Fashdni is derived from Fashin, name of a village in the depen- 
ies of Herat; it is also called Bashan according to as-Samani; mention has 
dy been made of Kashin and Kasan (2). These four names are sometimes 
vunded one with another, but written as they are here, no mistake can 


ee note (3), fage 80, Al-Abnaf bad alieady invaded Khorasan, A. H. 2, See Major Price's Retro- 
’ Mukammadan History. . 
ee page 77. 
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AL-KHAWAFI, 


Aba ‘1-Muzaffar“ahmad Jbn Muhammad Ibn al-Muzaffar al-Khawaft, doctor 
of the sect of as-Shifi, was the most able polemic divine of his time; he had 
studied jurisprudence under the Imam al-Haramain, and was one of his most 
distinguished pupils. He was kidi of Tis and its environs, and obtained great 
reputation among the learned by his skill in argument and his ability in silen- 
cing an adversary. ie was a fellow-student of Abi Hamid al-Ghazzili, and 
hoth were equally gifted with great talents, which the former showed in argu- 
ment, the latter in his writings. Al-Khawahi died at Tas, A, H. 500 (A, D. 
4106).—Khawafi is derived from Khawaf, a vantoy of Naisapir, containing ‘ 
many villages. 


ABU ’L-FUTUH AHMAD AL-GHAZZALI. 


Abd ’-Futdh Aimad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad at-Tdsi al- 
Ghazzili, surnamed Majd ad-din (glory of religion), was a doctor of the sect 
of as-Shafi, and brother to the imam Abd Hamid al-Ghazzdli, He was a good 
preacher, handsome in person, and endowed with the gift of miracles and 
other signs of divine favour. His ruling passion was making public exhor- 
tations, and for this he neglected the law of which he was a doctor; but he gave 
lectures on this scicnce in the Nizdmiya College, when acting as substitute for 
his brother Abi Hamid, who ad ceased-to profess from religious scruples. 
The work written by his brother, and entitled Zhya* ohim ad-din (Revival of 
Religious Sciences) was abridged by him into one volume with the title.of Lobab 
al-Thyd (Pith of the Thyd)3 he was algo author-éf another treatise, named 4/- 
Dakhtrat fi Iim al-Bastrat (the Treasure, treating of the science of Vision) (4). 
He had travelled over many countries, acting as a servant to the Siifis, and was 
disposed to solitude and retirement from the world. Jbn an-Najjar relates this anec- 
dote in his History of Baghdad: ‘*A person in the presence of Ahmad al-Ghazzili 
6 yead out of the Koran this verse: O, my servants! who have transgressed 
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against yourselves, etc. (2), on which al-Gazzali remarked that God -had 
ennobled them by calling them Ars servants (which had not been the. cay, 
were the possessive pronoun omitted); and he then = the following 
verses (in support of his observation) : 
«The blame which 1 incur for loving Laila (8) ‘bears lightly on me; it ‘pains me 

‘little, that my enemies say: ‘He is an outcast.” When céfled by my name, I am‘deaf; 
| ‘but T hear (and answer) when people say: “*O slave of Laila!” ’ 
It is thus another poet has said: 


Call me by no other name than slave of Laila, for that is the noblest of my names. 
. : 


Ahmad al-Ghazzali died at Karwin, A.H. 520 (A. D. 4426). The patronymic 
dai is derived from Tis, the name of a place in Khorasan composed of iwo 
wns, T'dberdn and Nawkén, to which appertain more than one thousand villages. 
hazzdli is a derivative from Ghazzdl (cotton spinner), formed after the system 
nerally followed by the people of Khowarezm and Jurjan, who from Kassar (a 
ler) form Kassdri, and from Attar (a druggist), Attari (4). Some pronounce 
thazali with a single 2, deriving it from Ghazdla, the name of a village in the 
ependancies of Tiis, but this pronunciation differs from the one in general use, 
tough as-Samini has adopted it in his ‘Ansdb.—Kazwin, af large city in Per 
an Irak, situated near the castles of the'Ismailites (5). * j 


(4) 18 is diffieuls to say what the science of vision may be, but judging from the character of the author, 1 
inclined to chink that this work contams some mystic doctrine. 

(2) Koran, surat 39, verre B41. ” 

{9) T have substituted here Ue proper name Latia for the pronoun Aer, 40 as tobe enabled to render into 
aglith the ideg which comes in the next verse; as the words, O slave of her would be unintelligible, though 
literal translation of the Arabie. 

(4) The people of Khowarerm, in s0 doing, committed « greatt barbarism, for hasedré and attars, if es 
ad any meaning, would: signify # fullerman, a druggiziman. 

(8) ‘Tho fullest account ‘Of the Ismallites is given by M. de Sacy in bis History Of the Druses, t.1, intro: 


IBN BARHAN AL-USULI. 
Abi ’l-Fath Abmad Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Wakil, generally known by the 
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name of Ibn Barhin, was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, and profoundly learned 
in the dogmas (Osil) of faith and the minor principles of doctrine, as also in 
those points wherein the four orthodox sects agree or differ. He studied juris- 
prudence under Abi Hamid, al-Ghazzali, Abd Bakr as-Shishi and Abd "Hasan 
al-Kiya al-Harpisi; having become master of the subject, he composed the 
Wajiz, or Brief Exposition of the Principles of Jurisprudence, and professed 
during less than a month (1) in the Nizimiya College at Baghdad, where he 
died A. H. 520 (A.D. 4426.) 


(A) In the Fababat arShafyin: Vaal, Spc; which fixes the: senm of yest 2s a0 expression of 
very doubtful import. The author of this Tabakés says: Ibn Barbin wan born yp Baghded, A.H. 470; he 
composed the Bdsit or Detatted troatice on the Law,the Wastt or treatise'of Medium extent, and the Prajzs, 
‘or Brief exposition, as also other works. His talent for resolving legal difficulties became proverbial; and 
though Ibn Khallikan states that he died in 820, it is well known that 548 was the year of his death. 


AN-NAHHAS THE, GRAMMARIAN. 


Abd Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad ton Ismail Ibn Yonus al-Murddi, sur- 
named an-Nahhis, was an eminent grammarian end native of Egypt. Among 
the instructive works written hy him may be reckoned his Commentary on the 
Koran; a Treatise on the grammatical analysis of the Koran; another on the 
verses of the Koran which have been abrogated and those which abrogated them ; 
a work on grammar, entitled at-Tufftha (the Apple); one on Etymology ; an 
Explanation of the verses given qs examples*by Sibawaih in his grammar, being 
the first work on the subject; the Secretary's Guide; "the Kafi (Sufficient), a 
treatise on grammar; a treatise on the ideas usually met with in poetry; the 
works of ten poets edited and commented by himsdlfy a greater and a less trea~ 
tise on the Pause and the Commencement of Phrases; a Commeptary on the 
seven Moallakas; Lives of the Poets (Zabakdi as-Shuaré); ete. His tradi- 
tionary learnitig was obtained from Abi Abd ar-Rabman an-Nasii, whom he 
he gave as his authority when communicating that species of information to 


others; the grammar he learned from Abi ‘I-Hasan Ali al-Akhfash, Abi Ishak 
at 
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-Zajjaj, Ibn al~Anbiri, Niftawaih, and the first literary men of Irak, hav- 
travelled from Egypt to that country for the purpose of studying under 
em. He was a man of sordid habits, parsimonious and niggardly cowards 
taself; on being given a turban-cloth, he would cut it into three, out of 
‘arice ; what he required for his sustenance, he would buy himself, or else live 
von his acquaintances, to whom he hecame a burden ; notwithstanding which, 
was ardently sought after by nunibers, for the profit and instruction which 
re to be obtained from his lessons. Died at Old Cairo, on Sunday, 5th of Zu 
Hija, 338 (May, A.D. 950); some say 337. He came’ by his death in the fol- 
wing manner: he had seated bimself on the staircase of the Nilometer, by 
te side of the river, which was'then on the increase, and began to scan some 
ses according te the pules of prosody, when a common fellow who heard 
m, said: “This man is pronouncing & charm to prevent the overflow of the 
Nile, so as to raise the price of provisions;” he then thrust him with his foot 
to the river, and nothing more was heard of him.—Wahhds means a worker 

! copper; in Egypt this name is given to him who makes vessels in brass. 


IBN BAKIYA,AL-ABDI THE GRAMMARIAN. 


Abii Talib Ahmad Ibn Bakr Ibn Bakiya al-Abdi, an able and talented gram- 

arian ; he wrote a good commentary on the grammatical treatise composed by 
abi Ali '|-Farisi, and “entitled the Iddh. The only circumstance of his life 
which has come to my knowledge ,is the fact of his having studied grammar 
under Abd Said as-Siréf, Abd ‘l-Hasan ar-Rummini and Abd Ali ‘l-Farisi. 

Died on Thursday, 26th Ramadan, A. H. 406 (A. D. 1016). —.4bd¢ means 
lescended from Abd Kais, xho was the son of Alsa () Ibn Doma and ancestor 
f'a great and oe tribe... 


(4) Boe note (2), page 48. 
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ABU ’L-ABBAS IBN SAHL THE KATIB. 


The kAtib Abd 'l Abbas Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Karim Ibn Sahl, 
author of the Kjtdb al-Khardy (t). He died A. H. 270 (A. D. 883). Being to~ 
tally ignorant of the circumstances of his life, 1 must pass it over in silence; my 
only reason for mentioning him is on account of his celebrated work, as its read- 
ers might wish to know at what time the author lived. 


(A) ‘This work sppeats to be treatise on the revenue arisingyfrom the land tax; the author's having heen 
a kat or writer in ona of the government offices appears to coafirm this conjecture. 


THALAB THE GRAMMARIAN. 


Abd ’l-Abbis Ahmad Ibn Yahya Ibn Zaid Ibn Safyar the grammarian, gene- 
rally known by the name of Thalab, ,was an adopted member of the tribe of 
Shaibin, wherein h¥ had for patron M Maan Ibn Zaida, whose life we shall give in 
the letter @. Thalab was chief grammarian and philologist among the learned 
men of Kufa (1); he had taken lessons from Ibneal-Aarabi and az-Zobair Ibn 
Bakkar, and his authority was cited by his pupils al-Akhfash al-Asghar, Abd 
Bakr Ibn al-Anbari, Abi Omar az-Zihid, and others. Complete confidence 
was placed in the exactness of his traditional informatigng his opinion was de- 
cisive in doubtful questions; he was a man of virtue, noted for his retentive 
memory, his veracity, his knowledge of thesgenius of the Arabic language, and 
his correctness in reciting ancient poetry: even while” a, youth, he held a high 
place among the masters in learning. When Ibn al-Aaribi Rad doubts on any 
point, he would say to Thalzb: ‘Abd 'J-Abbas!-what is your opinion on the 
«gubject ?” such was the confidence he placed in his extensive information. Tha- 
lab used to say: Ibegan my travels for the purpose of studying Arabic and phi- 
Jology in the year 246; at the age of eighteen Ijhad read the Hudid by the 
grammarian al-Farra, and on completing my twenty-fifth year, I knew by heart 
(and mastered) every question without exception which al-Farré had treated. 

: t 
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az~Zajjaj, ibn al-Anbari, Niftawaih, and the first literary men of Irak, hav- 
ing travelled from Egypt to that country for the purpose of studying under 
them. He was a man of sordid habits, parsimonious and niggardly cowards 
hitself; on being given a turban-cloth, he would cut it into three, out of 
avarice ; what he required for his sustenance, he would buy himself, or else live 
upon his acquaintances, to whom he became a burden ; notwithstanding which, 
he was ardently sought after by nunibers, for the profit and instruction which 
were to be obtained from his lessons. Died at Old Cairo, on Sunday, 5th of Zu 
‘IMHlijja, 338 (May, A.D, 950); some say 337. He came’ by his death in the fol- 
lowing manner: he had seated bimself on the staircase of the Nilometer, by 
the side of the river, which was'then on the increase, and began to scan some 
verses according te the pules of prosody, when a common fellow who heard 
him, said: “This man is pronouncing a charm to prevent the overflow of the 
“ Nile, 90 as to raise the price of provisions;” he then thrust him with his foot 
1 into the river, and nothing move was heard of him.—Wahhds means a worker 
in copper; in Egypt this name is given to him who makes vessels in brass. 


IBN BAKIYA,AL-ABDI THE GRAMMARIAN, 


Abi Talib Ahmad Iba Bakr Ibn Bakiya al-Abdi, an able and talented gram- 
marian ; he wrote a good commentary on the grammatical treatise composed by 
Abi Ali '-Farisi, and entitled the Zdih, The only circumstance of his life 
which has come to my knowledge js the fact of his having studied grammar 
under Abd Said as-Sirdf, Abi ‘l-Hasan ar-Rummani and Abd Ali ‘l-Parisi. 
Died on Thursday, 26th Ramadin, A. H. 406 (A. D. 1016). —4bdi means 
descended from Abd Kais, xho was the son of Afga () Ibn Doma and ancestor 
of a great and famous tribe, 


(A) See note (1), page 46. 
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ABU ’L-ABBAS INN SAHL THE KATIB. 


The katib Abi 'l Abbas Abmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Karim Ibn Sahl, 
author of the Kjtdb al-Khard (1). We died A. H. 270 (A.D. 883). Being to- 
tally ignorant of the circumstances of his life, I must pags it over in silence; my 
only reason for mentioning him is on account of his celebrated work, as its read- 
ers might wish to know at what time the author lived. 


(A) This work appears to bea treatise on the revenue arising from the land tax; the author's having been 
‘4 RAUD oF writer in one of the government offices appears to coafiera this conjecture, 


THALAB THE GRAMMARIAN. 


Abi 'l-Abbis Ahmad Ibn Yahya Ihn Zaid Ibn Salyar the grammarian, gene- 
rally known by the name of Thalab, was an adopted member of the tribe of 
Shaibin, wherein hY had for patron W Maan Ibn Zaida, whose life we shall give in 
the letter M. Thalab was chief grammarian and philélogist among the learned 
men of Kufa (1); he had taken lessons from Ibneal-Aarabi and az-Zobair Ibn 
Bakkir, and his authority was cited by his pupils al-Akhfash al-Asghar, Abi 
Bakr Ibn al-Anbari, Abi Omar az-Zahid, and others. Complete confidence 
was placed in the exactness of his traditional informatigng his opinion was de- 
cisive in doubiful questions; he was a man of virtue, noted for his retentive 
memory, his veracity, his knowlgdge of theegenius of the Arabic language, and 
his correctness in reciting ancient pociry: even while a 4, Youth, he held a high 
place among the masters in learning. When Ibn al-, Aaribi fad dowbts on any 
point, he would say to Thalb: “Abi J-Abbas!4vbat is your opinion on the 
“ subject ?” such was the confidence he placed im his extensive information. Tha- 
lab used to say: [began my travels for the purpose of studying Arabic and phi- 
lology in the year 246; at the age of eighteen I,had read the Hudidd by the 
grammarian al-Farra, and on completing my twenty-fifth year, I knew by heart 
(and mastered) every question without exception which al-Farra had treated. 
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Abd Bakr Ibn Mujahid al-Mukri relates as follows: “Thalab said to me: ‘O 
** Abi Bakr! the Aoranists were taken up with the Koran and obtained a happy 
‘* yeward; the traditionists were taken up with the Traditions and obtgined a 
“* happy reward ; the doctors were taken up with the law and obtained a happy 
s! reward; Ihave been taken up with Zaid and Anir (2); 0, that 1 knew what 
“+ my state will be in the next world!’ After quitting him, I hada vision in my 
‘« sleep that very night, and I saw the blessed Prophet, who said to me: ‘Give 
* my greeting to Abd Abbas and say: Zhou art master of the superior sci- 
“ ence (3).’” On this expression the holy servant Abd Abd Allah ar-Radbari (4) 
observes that the Prophet's meaning was: By this (science) spoken language 
ts made perfect and discourse becomes connected; all other sciences also 
stand in need of t{—Abi Omar az-Zahid, surnamed al-Mutarriz, relates the 
following anecdote: ‘I ‘was once at offe of Abif ‘lAbbis Thalab’s literary 
“ parties, when a person asked him a question, to which he answered: ‘I do 
“ not know.’ ‘How!’ said the other, ‘you say J do not know, and yet it is 
“* to reach you that the camels pant (in their hurried march); and towards you 
« that travellers advanee frofa every city (5).’ To this Abii’l~Abbas replied: ‘ Did 
+ your mother possess a date (6) for every thing I do not know, she would be a 
rich woman.’”—Thalab is author of the Fasth (dhe Purd), a (philological) 
work, small ip size, but ef great utility; Be composed also some poetry: Ah 
Bakr [bn al-Anbari,says, in ong of his dictated lessons(7): ‘ Thalab recited to me 
* the following verses, but I know not whether they are his or another's: 
‘Since thou, who art the food of my life, hast abandoned me; how long then will 


* that life endure of which thou wast the food? It will last as tong aa the desert-lizard (8} 


‘can live in waters as fong as the fish cat live ina verdant plain.” 


“On this, Aba ‘l-Hasan Ibn al-Bafa (9) recited us these additional verses: 


* Wast, thou then ddceived in me, because I assumed affected patience, though that 
“ soul of mine had received from thee a mortal wound? If what I euffer were inflicted 
* on the solid rocks, it would Serthrow them ; if on tile wind, the wind would cease to 
‘blow, and would remain in a lengthened slumber !—But patience! God may cause us 
‘to meet again, and then I shall complain to thea of the woes which were caused by 
* thee and which ¥ encountered for thy sake.” 


; j 
Thalab was born in the third month of the year 200 (October, A. D. 845), 
according to Ibn al-Karab (49) in his History; but others place his birth in 204 or 
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204: a circumstance, however, which points out the year 200 is furnished by 
the following relation given by Thalab himself: “I saw the khalif al-Mamin 
“ on his return from Khorasan in the year 204; he had just gone forth from 
“the Bab al-Hadid (Iron Gate) on his way to ar-Rushfa; the people were 
“drawn up in a double line, and my father bore me up in his arms and said : 
“That is al-Mamdn, and this is the year‘four;’ which words I have kept in 
“ mind up to the present moment; I was at that time four years of age.” He 
died on Saturday, 17th,(some say 40th) of the first Sumida, A, H. 291 (April, 
A.D, 904)gat Baghdad, and was Quried in the cemetery at the Gate of Syria. 
The accident which caused his death happened in the following manner: he had 
left the mosque on Friday, when the afternoow-prayer was over; and some time 
before he had got a deafness, which prevented him from hearmg unless with great 
diffieulty ; he was holding a "book in his hand and reading it in the street, when 
ahorse knocked against him and threw him into a decp pit, out of which he was 
taken nearly senseless, He was immediately borne to his house, complaining 
of his head, and he died the next day.—Shaibdni means belonging to Shai- 
bdn, which is a tribe sprung from Bakr Ibn Wail; there were two chiefs of this 
name; Shaibin son of Thalaba son of Okiba, and Shaiban son of Duhi son of 
"Thalaba son of Okiba; so the former was uncle to the latter, —Thalab compoted 
the following works: the Mastin (Prectous, @ treatise on grammar); Points 
on which Grammarians disagree; on the Idiomatic Expressions peculiar to the 
Koran; on the faulty Expressions made use of by the Vulgar; the differences 
which exist between the seven readings or editions of the Koran; on the usual 
Ideas found in the poems of the ancient Arabs; on Dimigutive Nouns; on Nouns 
of the first and second Declension; on those parts of Speech which cany or cannot 
assume the fuactions of others; on anormal Words and Expressions ; a Collec- 
lection of Proverbs; on the Confidence {to be placed in' "the ancients) (44}; on the 
final Pause and the commencement of Phrases; a Vocabulary’ 3 on the Alphabet; 
a Collection of Sittings, of Discourses; the 4msat, or Grammar of Medium 
Extent; on the Parsing of the Koran; Questions discussed; Haga an-Nahw 
(the Limits of Grammar). 


(4) In the early ages of Islamism, the grammarians and philologers wy studied at Kifa differed on certain 
questions from thoee of Basra. ‘These two schools are often spoken of: 
n 
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frontier oty of Alexandria on the morning, or, as some say, on the eve of Friday, 
5th of the second Rabi, 576 (August, A.D, 1480). He was interred at Wala, 
which burial-place lies within the city walls near the Green Gate (al-Bdb al- 
Akhdar), and contains the tombs of, many holy men, such as at-Tortisi and 
others. It is said that this cemetery takes its name from Abd ar-Rahmin 
Ibn Wala as-Sabai (native of Saba in Yemen), who inhabited Egypt and had 
studied under Ibn Abbis (3): other dérivations have also been given. The date 
here assigned to his birth is the one I found given by the learned traditionists of 
Egypt, and among the rest, the hifiz Abd al~Azim al-Mundiri (4), the first tra~ 
ditionist of bis age; but I have since found a different statement in the Zahr 
ar-Ridd, ete, (Meadow Flowers or Elucidator of the purport and scope (of 
figurative Expressions and Allusions), by Jamal ad-din as-Safriwi (5), who 
seays: ‘My master, the bifiz Abd Tahir as‘Silafi has told me from conjecture, and 
“ not from certain assurance, that he was born in 478; this obliges me to con- 
‘© clude that he lived to the age of 98 years.” 1 read also in the History of 
Baghdad, by Mubibb ad-din Ibn an-Najjar, the following passage in confirmation 
of as-Safrawi’s statement: ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Makdisi (6) relates having asked 
“+ the bifiz as-Silafi the daté of his birth, and that he received this answer from 
‘him: ‘Iremember the assassination of Nizim al-Mulk (7) if the year 485, and 
“| was then ander ten years of age!” Now, if his birth was in 472, as the 
people of Egypt state, as-Silafi would not have said: J remember the assassina- 
tion of Nixdm al-Mulk in the year 485; for it must be concluded from what 
they say that as-Silafi was then thirteen or fourteen years of age; but it is not 
the custom for a person, (mentioning circumstance which happened ) when 
he was of that age, to say: I remember such and such an event; it could only be 
said by one who was then four or five or six years of age. Whence it appears 
that as-Safrawi’s statemen€ comes nearer to truth than the other; he was, besides, 
a pupil of as.Silafi’s and bad heard him say: My birth was in 478. As-Safrawi is 
algo an author whose word cannot be called into question, and on whose exactness 
no doubts can be thrown; to which may y add that [have not heard of any person 
within the last three hundred years, who lived for a century, much less of one 
who lived for more, the kadi Abd ’t-Tayib at-Tabari excepted ; for he lived to the 
age of 402 years, as we shall again mention in his life.—4s-Silafi was 60 named 
after his grandfather Ibrahita Silafa. Silafa is a Persian word, meaning three 
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lips (seh leb); he received this appellation because one of his lips was split and 
appeared double, withont counting the other, which remained in its natural state. 
This word was originally Sidaba, but the b has been replaced by f- 


(4) In the original’ Atabie, these two veries are remarkable for the verbal artifice of their construction. 

(2) Bee page 29, note (4). . 

(8) AbO'L-Abbds Abd Allah fn Abbés (son to Abbds, unclo of Mubemmad), was born at Mekka, A.D. 619, 
three yeara before the Hijra. Igmediately on bis birth be was presented to Muhammad, who bogged of God 
to instruct him in the knowledge of the divine Iaw and the interpretation of the Koran. The deep learning 
and piety which Thn Abbts displayed in aQler-lffe were autibuied by the Moslims to the elficacy of their Pro- 
phet's prayers; and when yet a youth, bis merit was so generally recognised, that the khalife Abd Bakr, Omar 
‘nd Othman always yielded him the place of honour in their asseniblies, He was considered as the ablest in- 
erpreter of the Koran then in existence, and {t was sald of him thgt none kaew beyer the traditions, the legal 
decisions of the three first kbalifs, the law, the inturpretation of the Ke nd the sciences of poetry and 
arithmotic. Crowds flocked to him from all parts to bear his lectures, and {¢ is related on good authority 
‘that be gave regularly public lessons, one day on the interpretation of the Koran; the next, on the law; the 
third, on grammer; the fourth, on the history of the Arabs yl yu j and the fifth, on poetry. It was 
to his efforts that the study of the poems composed before the introduction of Islamism, became of such im- 
portance to the Moslims; for he frequently quoted verses of the ancient poets in proof of the explanations he gave 
of different passages of the Koran, and he used to say: “When you mget with a difficulty in the Koran, look 
“for its solution in the poems of thg Arabs, for thage are the rogisters of the Arabic nation.” On being asked 
how he bad acquired his dbtensive knowledge, he replied: “By means of an onquiting tongue and an intelli- 
“gent heart.” He was appointed governor of BYsra by the khalif Ali, atxi remained there for some time; he 
then returned to Hijaz, and died at Taif, A. H. 68(A. D. 687), aged 70 years. The celebrated Muhammad 
Ibn al-Hanafiyn pronounced funeral prayers over him and said: “MTo-day is dead the doctor 5) 1 of this 
“« people and tho sea of learning.” He was tali in stature, large bodied, of a clear complexion and remark~ 
able for the beauty of his countenance and his digniBed appearance; his hair was dyed with hina, Towards 
the end of his life, he lost the useof his sight.—(Tad. al-Fukaha. Tad. ahKurra, Siar atSalaf. MSS. of 
the Bib, du Rot.) + oe 

(& The bafiz Zaki ad-dtn AbO Muhammad Abd al-Azim Ibo Abd al-Kawi Ibn Abd Allah dbo Salami al- 
Mundiri was descended from a family which dwelt in Syrlg, but he himselt was hom in Egypt, in the month 
of Shabtn, 881 (November, A.D. 1165). * Having attained & profound, knowledge of the Koran, Arabic 
Titerature, jurisprudence, and traditions, and cimposed a Mojam and otby Important works, he became 
shalkh of the college for the study of the traditions (Dér al-Hadith al-Kamitiya); this collegerwes founded at 
Cairo, A.B. 622 (A.D. $298), by al-Malik al-Kamit Nasr ad-tin Muhammad, son of al-Malik al-Addil. This 
‘was one of the only two colléges specially designed¥for teaching tho Traditions; the other was founded at 
Damascus by al-Malik al-Addil Nor ad-din Mahmdd Jbo Zinki. During the twenty yearswf his administra 
tion, he lod a mort abstemious, pure, and holy life, and instructed numerous pupils, who became later illus 
trios for their learning: Ibn Khallikin was one of the number, He wrote also au abridgement of the imam 
‘Moslim's Tradition: summary of the Traditions published by Abd Dawad; 1 collection of ‘useful notes on 
the same work; a valuable treatise entitled, At-Torghtd xo "t-Tarhth (Inoitement and Delerment), the 
first volume of this work, which contains a collection of Traditions, is if the BYb, dv Rod, fonds St. Germain, 
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No. 68), etc. He died in Egypt in 66 (A.D. 1288).—(ace Tabakat amShdfyin.) 1t ia worthy of remark that 
the BibMothéque du Rot is in possession of a volume contalning a portion of the work of Aba Dawid (No. 
384, anoten fonds), in which is found a number of notes in the handwriting of Abd al-Avim al-Mundiri. 

{8) The imam Jamil ad-din Aba 'l-Kesim Abd ar-Reboin Ibn Abi 'I-Fadi Abd al-Mujtd bn Inmail Tha 
Hats av-Safriwi, doctor of the sect of Malik, was born at Alesandria about the commencement of the year 
tt (May, A.D. 4449), and died in 696 (A.D. 4998-0). Rosldes the Zatir ar-Ridd, he wrote a treatise on the 
seven editions of the Koran, the title of which is: al-Zidn £°t-Kgraat as-Sabi.—(Tabakét al-Horrd MS. of 
the Béb, du Rof, ancien fonds, No.'742, fol. 291.) 

(6) The hair Abd al-Ghani Ibn Abd al-Wahid &]-Mekdisi, doctor of the sect of Ibn Hoembal, learned the 
‘Traditions at Damascus, Alexandria, Baghdad, and Ispabin, and became the highest authority on the sub- 
ject. He composed a number of works, and was remarkable for his piety, dis strict observation of the pre- 
cepts contained in the Susna, and the exhortations which po made to induce his hearers to do what wap 
right, and avoid what was forbidden. Died A. H. 600 (A.D. 4203). His life has been written in two vo- 
tomes by the bifiz Did ad-Din (ight of religign). (Al-Y4f's Annals).—The hifiz Did ad-Din Abt Abd Allah 
Muhammad al-Makdisi, doctor of the sect of Ibn Hanbal, was a traditionist of great authority in Syria, The 
hifiz as-Silafi was one of hts mastegs. Diet A. H. 643 {Ae D. 1248.) {fab al-Huffas.) 

(7) This event is related in the Annals of Abd ‘brad 






SHARAF AD-DIN IBN MANA AL-IRBILI. 


Abd ‘LFadl Ahmad, son to the lexrned shaikh Kamil ad-dif Abd l-Fath Musa 
Ibn Rida ad-din Abd ’l Fad) Yinus [Bo Muhammad Ibn Mana Ibn Malik Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Saad Ibn Said abn Aasim Ibn Aaid Ibn Kaab Ibn Kais Ibn Ibra- 
him, doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, and surnamed Sharaf ad-din (nobleness of’ 
religion), came of an eminent and powerful family, which was one of the first in 
Arbela, This imam wag possessed of great talent and judgment, and to an ex- 
emplary conduct he joined a handsome person. He is author of a good com- 
mentary on-the T'anbih, a treatise on Moslim law (composed by Abii Ishak as- 
Shirdzi); two Abridgemerts of the Jhya Ohim ad-Din by the imam Al-Ghazzili, 
one of them concise, the other more detailed. In the course of his lectures (4) 
he explained portions of the, Jhya, which he cited from memory ; his mind being 
richly stored with traditional knowledge and extensive information. His family 
was noted for itd learning, as may be seen hereafter in the lives of his paternal 
uncle and grandfather, as alse of his father, whose plan of study he followed in 
acquiring his varied information in the sciences, A greatnumber of pupils finished 
their education under him,‘and the professorship of the college founded at Arbela 
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hy the prince of that city, al-Malik alMuazzam Muzaffar ad-din Ibn Zain ad-din, 
was confided to him after the death of my father. It was towards the beginning of 
the month of Shawwal, A.H. 640, that he arrived at Arbela from Musul; my 
father having died on the eve of Monday, 22nd Shaban of the same year. When 
a hoy, I followed his lessons, and I never yet heard any one who lectured so well; 
he did not cease to fill that place until he made his pilgrimage to Mekka; when 
he returned, he made a short stay, and then'went to Musul, A.II. 617 (A.D. 1220), 
where he was appointed, president of the Xdhiriya College; he remained in this 
place, constantly studying and teaching till his death, which took place on Mon- 
day, 24th of the second Rabi, 622 (May, A.D. 1225): born at Musul, in the 46 
year 575 (A.D. 4479). He was the best of nten, and when I think of him, the 
world is of little value in my eyes. On reflecting, I ohgerverthat the life of Sha- 
raf ad-din began and ended with the reign of an-Nasir lidin Allah Abi 'l-Abbas 
Ahmad, for this khalif was invested with authority A. H. 575, the year in which 
Sharaf ad-din was born, and they both died at one and the same period. {It was 
at Arbela that Sharaf ad-din began to comment the Lanbth, having borrowed a 
copy of it from me, which contained useful notes written in the margin by a man 
of considerable talent, and, all which Tafterwards per rceived to have been inserted 
by him in his combentary. The author of these notes was the shaikh Rida ad- 
dia Abi Dawid Sulaiman Ibn al-Muzatar Ton Ghani Ibn Abd al-Karim al- 
Siti (native of Jildn), follower of the sect of as-Shafi and ‘mufti in the Niza- 
miya College of Baghdad. He was one of the most distinguished and talented 
men of his age, and composed a work on jurisprudence, forming fifteen -¥o- 
lumes; he was very religious and had refused to fill every honorable place 
which was offered for his acceptance (2). His death took place on Wednesday, 
3rd of the first Rabi, A.H. 634 (A. D. 12339, and he was interred in the Shiniziya 
(a cemetery of Baghdad), having lived upwards of sixty years: it was some time 
after the year 580 that he left his country to study in Baghdad. —Let us return 
to Sharaf ad-din: this doctér did not quit his native place in furtherance of his 
studies, but made them at Musul under his father's tuition, and fgr this reason 
the jurisconsulls used to express their astonishment at his being able to study at 
his native place and in the midst of his family, holding, as he did, a high rank 
and being taken up with temporal affairs." He produced, however, what we see; 
and were I to undertake the description of his excellent qualities, I should be 
‘ong in finishing; so what has been already said must suffice. : 
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{t) The expreasion ual sill, which, though of frequent occurrence, is not to be found in our Lex- 
Jeons, means to make a course of fectures, F 

(3) Ho was offered the place of kidi at Baghdad, and that of superlor of the great monsstery (ar-Rébat al 
Kabir}; his work was entitled the Ihmdl (completion).—(Tab. es-Shdfpin.) 


IBN ABD RABBIH. 


Aba Omar Ahmad Ibn Abd Rabbih (1) (sot to the slave of his lord) Ybn Habib 
Ibn Hudair Ibn Salim al-Kortubi}(native of Cordova), was descended from an 
enfranchised slave of the Spanish Omaiyide khalif Hisham Ibn Abd ar-Rahmin 
Ybn Moawia Ibn Hishimeibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan Tbn al-Hakam. This 
writer was deeply learned in traditional knowledge and possessed great histo- 
rical information ; his Zkd, or Necklace, is a work of much merit and contains 
something on every subject, and the Diwdn, or Collection of his poetical com- 
positions, is very good; the following are specimens of his poetry : 

O thou, on whose face {ne izdr (2) hath traced two lines which excite (my mind to) 
sadness and anguish! I was not conviacelt that thy louks werg a cutting sword, till 
thou placed on thy chooks {the izdr as) abaldyick. 

He has repeated fhe same idea in the following lines (which have been attri- 
buted, however, to Abd Tahir the katib (3), and to Abd ’1-Fadl Muhammad Ibn 
Abd al-Wahid al-Baghdadi) : 

There wasa youth,on whose checks the isdr had traced its outline with (dark) musk, 
whilst they were dyed with the blood of hearts (wounded by his beauty). On feeling 
convinctd that the (languishing) narcissus of his cyes was a cutting sword, he took the 
violet (-Uike izAr) for a baldrick. ‘ : 

This idea has been korrowed by Baha ad-din as-Sinjari, who says, in one of 
his poems: * F 

O sword of his eye, thou art now complete in beauty! Before his tzér appeared, thou 
wast without #baldrick. mm 

By Ibn Abd Rabbih: « 


She bid ms adien with sighs and embraces, and then asked when we were (o meet 
again : abe ered to mé unveiled, and the dawn was lighted up (by that beauteous 
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neck) which tunicks and collars encircled. “O thou whose looks languish (but not 47 
“ from sickness}! whatever place is before thy eyes becomes the death-bed of lovers. 

“ ™ day a separation is indeed a dreadful day! Ot that I had died before the day 

“ OF separation.” 


By the same: 


If the fair see that the garmént of thy youth is folded : hit , tl 
Will fold up from theo their favours; and when they call ple pr pet 
only to increase thy disappointment, 

The next verses arg taken from a long kasfda addressed to al-Mundir Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman [in al-Hakam Ibn Hisham Ibn Abd ar-Rahman 
Tbn Moawia Ibn Hisham Ibu Abd al-Malik Ibn} Marwan al-Hakami the Omaiyide, 
king of Spain : 

Spain is covered with glory through ‘’l-Mundir Ibn Muhammad! Its birds have be- 
come tame, and its wild beasts accustomed to man. ‘ 

Qn which the vizir Ibn al-Maghribi makes the following observation in his 
work entitled Adab al-Khawdss : ‘It is related that this poem, on getting into 
*‘ circulation, gave great pain to Abi Tamim Maadd al-Moizz lidin Allah, and 
“ that he felt much mortified by the falsehoods and’ misrepresentations which it 
“ contained, till arf answer was composed to it by his own poet Abi 'I-Hasan Ali 
‘sTbo Mubaromad al-lyadi of Tunis, whd wrote, with ‘that intention, a Aasida in 
“ the same rhyme and measure, beginning thus: » 

‘The rustic hut where Zainab passed the spring is in ruins; that dwelling, which 
“before hada yoice, is now become silent.’ 
By ibn Abd Rabbih: eae 
The raven croaked and I said: That is the greatest liar among birds unless his fore 
bodings be confirmed by the cry of the camel (5). 
In which verse is an allusion to these words of anothe: poet: 


‘The feet of our camels were worn and wounded hy their journéy; they could no 
longer assist (thair rider and bear im) Lowards (the object of hts) love: among camels 
will always be found some lame and some broken-winded. The evi] onten consists not 
in the croaking and foreboding of the raven, the only evil omen is the camel, the male 
and the female. ‘ 


There ts every abundance of fine ideas, besides the foregoing, in the poems 
of this author, Hewas born the 40th of Ramadin, X. H. 246 (November, A. D. 
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860); died on Sunday, 18th of the first Jumida, 328 (March, A.D. 940), and was 
buried the next day in the cemetery of the Band 'l-Abb’s at Cordova. Some years 
before his death, he lost the use of his side from palsy.—Kortubi means native 
of Cordova, which is a great city in Spain and capital of the empire. 


(4) fon Abd Rabbis is now pronounced, according to the vulgar idiom, Jon Abd Rudbéa, In the 

f iw (Arabie MS. belonging to the Asiatic Society of Paris; consalt on this work Casiri’s Bibio- 

theca Arabica, No. 4674), the author states that Abd Rabbib was grandfather of our poet and that bis father's 

nome was Muhammed. Besides the Ika or Collar, & work containing much ‘itmportant information on the 

manners of the ancient Arabs, and of which some extracts Have heen given by M. Fresnel in his letters, Ibd 

Abd Rabbih composed 4 great deal of poetry, which he collected Into a work entitled al-Mahasdt; in 

hich every orotic piece was followed by abother on morality and devotion; hisintention in this was to purify 
(y=m* (Maas) the profane ideas of the ong by the religious seotimonts of the otber, 

(2) See page $8, note (2), . ° ' 

(8) Perhapa Ibn Abi Tahir is the true reading. His life i iagiven in the abridgoment of art Kbhtib’s History 
of Baghdad: ft runs as follows:—The katib Ab@"I-Fad] Abmad Ibn Abi Tahir Taifour nb came of a family 
which dwelt at Marw; he was an eloquent man, @ poet and a narrator of historical traditions; he posseased 
also great intelligence, and was celebrated for his learning. He composed a history of the khalifs and 
their adventures, giving his facts aftgt Omar Ibn Shebba and others. His son states that he died in 280 
(A. D. 898); he war boried in the cemetery Rear the Gate of Syria {at Baghdad). Born at Baghdad, A. H. 
‘204, the year of al-MAmén’s entry (to that eity: see pages8). (MS. No, 634, fol. SO verso), 

(&) Waele and Aunt were the terms made we of in ‘adreaing elderly persons; s0°1 of my uncle and daugh: 
tor of my wnele were the Uitles used between persons gf t® same age, hough strangers to each other. 

{8} The nomadic'poet Imagined that the raven foresaw the epoch in which a tribe was to change ita quir- 
ters; md that it then haened, with ill-smened cry, towards the spot which was soon to be abandoned, and 
in which he hoped 10 have found his mistress still remaining. The Ghordb al-Bain, or raven of tepatation, 
In often spoken af by poets. Some camels utter loud cries when loading for a journey. 


ABU ’L-ALA AL-MAARRI. 


bii’l-Ali (1) Ahmad Ibo Abd Allah Ibn Sulaimin Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulai- 

48 se Ibn Ahmad - Ibn Sulaiman Ib Dawad fbn al-Mutahhar Ibn Ziy4d Ibn Rabia 
Ibn al-Harith Ibn Rabia Ibn Anwar bo Asham Ibn Arkam Ibn an-Noman Iba 
Adi Ibn Ghatafan Ibn Amr Ibe Barih Ibn Khozaima (2) Ibn Taim Allah Ibn Asad 
Ibn Wabara fbn Thalab Ibn Hulwan Ibn Imran Ibn Albaf Ibn Kudia at-Tandkhi 
al-Maarri (native of Maarhat an-Nomdn) was a celebrated philologer and poet, 
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profoundly learned in all the various branches of polite literature. He studied 
grammar and philology under his father at Maarra, and Muhammad Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Saad the grammarian at Aleppo; his numerous works are well known, 
and his epistles have been carefully preserved; the Zuztim, or poetical pieces, 
composed hy him on a more strict principle than is required by the usual rules 
of prosody (3), are numerous and fill nearly five books ; he composed also the 
Stke ax-Zand (Falling Spark of Tinder), with a commentary by himeelf,-and 
entitled by him, Dau as-Sikt (Light of the Spark which falls). 1 have been 
told that he is also author of a book on belles-lettres, called al-Jtk wa’l- 
Ghusin (the Forest and the Branches), and generally known by the title of 
al-Hamza wa'r-Ridf(4), in about one hundred parts; and I have been informed 
by a person who happened to read the one hundred and fimt, that he did not 
know what could be wanting on the subject after the volume he had read. Abi 
PAla was the most learned man of the age, and had, among other pupils, Abi 
’|-Kasim Ali at-Tandkhi and the khattb Abi Zakariy& at-Tabrizi, He was born 
at Maarra about sunset on Friday the 27th of the first Rabi, A. 11. 363 (December, 
A.D. 973); about the beginning of the year 367, he lost his sight from the small- 
pox, a white film having covered his right eye, while the left had disappeared 
completely, (Relative to this) the hifiz as-Silafi relates the following anecdote: 
“ | was informed by Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah I8n al-Walid.lbn Azib al- 
“ Tyadi that he went with his uncle to visit Abi ;l-Ala, whom he found sitting 
“on a felt rng, and that he was an old man. ‘He prayed a blessing on me,’ 
*« said he, ‘and stroked my head, for I was then a boy. At this moment I 
“ think that I still see him and his two eyes, one of which,was starting out of his 
“head (5) and the other deeply sunk in its orbit; his face was marked with 
“ the small-pox; his body lean.’” When Abi ‘-Ala had finished his a/-Zcmi 
al-Azizi, which is a commentary on the poems of #l-Mutanabbi, one of the 
company happened to read to him some of the descriptive pastages camposed hy 
that poet, on which Abi ‘l-Ala said: “One would think that al-Mutanabbi had 
 Jooked into futurity and seen me whien he pronounced this verse : 

+] am he whose learning is seen by the blind, and whose word Saas the deaf to 
‘hear? 

He made a commented abridgement of Abi Tamim’ f) sealed works, and 

entitled it Zikra Habib (Recollections of a Beloved}(6); another, of the poems 
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(4) This ttle spduces me to think that at least & portion of the work was in verse, having for rhyme a 
Aamsa with a letter of prolongation, whieh, m that case, is called the rdf by Arabic prosodiaus 

(8) M.de Sacy, in ius Chrestomathte, tom. INT, page 89, reads in this place bb for Hobs but all the 
‘MSS,, without exception, and the context of Ibn Khallikan's article are against bis opimon 

+6) Or Recollections of Habtb, Abo TammAm’s name was Habib 

(7) Or Amusement afforded by Wald; the poet al-Bohtor was 20 called 

(8) Or Asraculous Bacellence of Ahmad, which was the real name of al-Mutanabbi 

(9) Literally> The pledge of the two prisons. BM. de Sacy has completely misunderstood tus expresion — 
See Chrastomathee, t. IIf, p. 90. 

(40) The author of a margins! note in the MS. of Ibn Khatlikin, No. 93, fonds St. Germain, says: 1 
mught be concluded from the of Ibo Khalhkén, that Abd ‘l-Ali continued in these heterodox opimions 
ull his death; but, sys he, more than one histonan state that he returned to the prinerples of Islamism — 
In the essay on the hfe and poctry of al~Mtitanabbi (quoted page 140, note), st 1s stated that Abd ‘I-Ald 
composed a Koran which, as he imagined, was to surpass Muhammad's in mfluence as it did in style A 
short extract of st 18 then given, - 

(44) The star Acturus.s called by the Arabs the Semdk bearing a lance (as-Semak ar-Rdmeh), and Spica 
Vorgsnss bears the name of a3-Simdk al-Aazal (the unarmed Simak} The sigmibeation of the word Simak 
w doubtful; the Arabic commentator on Ulug Bek says that these stars were so called on account of ther 
altitude (the Arabie verb Samaka means to rvse, to be exalted). M. Ideler, in his Untersuchungen uder don 
Draprung und Bedeutung dor Sternnamen, page 81 et eeg., has treated this question, without obtaining, 
however, @ satisfactory solution 

(42) In interpreting this difficult verse, I have followed al-Yaft, who explams ut m bis Annals (Arabic MS 
No, 644, year 449.) This writer quotes the Koran, surat 37, versed 47, to prove that 3 takes sometimes the 
sigaitweation of gly. AL-Yafl attributes to Abd ‘I-Ald some eloquent eputles, 

(13) The Aram, or dress worn by pilgrims on entermng tue sacred territory of Mekha, consists in two pieces 
of clean, white, woollen cloth, without seams. When wearing the Ibrhm, pilgrims are not allowed to make 
use of perfumes.—Seo D’Ohsoon » Tableat de 'Empsrs Othoman, tom 181, pp.64, 68. 

(1A) See Méshbdt al-Masdbih, vol. 2, page 228 note. To what u there said of an-NomAn Ibn Bashtr may 
be added shat his death took place A H. 68 


ABU AAMIR IBN ABD AL-MALIK AL-ASHJAl AL-ANDALUSI. 


Abi Aamir Ahmad Tbn Abi Marwan Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan Ibn Zi 
’|-Wizaratain (4) al-Aala Ahmad Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Omar Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Isa Ibn Shuhaid al-Ashyar, native of Cordova in Spain, was descended from 
al-Waddah Ibn Razah, who was a partisan of ad-Dahhik Ibn Kais al-Fihr at 
the battle of Marj Rahit(2).¢ Ibn Baseam mentions al-Ashjai in the Kitdb ad- 
Dakhira, and praises him in the highest terms; he gives also copious extracts 
from his epistles and poetical writings, with an account of the principal 
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events of his life. He was one of the most fearned men in Spain, versed in a 
variety of sciences, and eminent in all the branches of literature; a written 
correspondence in a playful style was carried on between him and Ibn Hazm 
the Zahirite, and a number of works of singular merit and originality were 
composed by him, amongst which the following may be specified: Kashf 30 
ad-Dakk wa Iydah as-Shakk; at-Tawabi wa’z-Zawabi; Hanit Attar (3). 
To his talents he joined a most noble character, and many anecdotes are re- 
lated of his gencrosity: As a specimen of his poetry we give the following 
beautiful passage from one of his Kasidas: 


. 

The vullures know that his warriors arc lions #hen they meet with a warrior's prey! 
pinched with hunger, they hover above his head; but the points of his lances send then: 
to their nests, glutted with food. ’ - 


Though this is a beaten thought, and one in which he was anticipated by a 
number of poets both before and after the establishment of Islamism, yet he has 


expressed it most happily and turned it with much elegance. The following 
verses are a specimen of his light and graceful style 


2 
{My mtstress,) oppressed with inebriajion, yielded to sleep, and the eyes of the (jealous) 
keepers who guarded her &t night were cldsed in slumber. Though (her dwelling) was 
remote, I went towards it and drewmeag gently, as one in quest of an object which 
«he well hnows where to find. I glided towards her, as slumber glides towards (weary 
eyes), and I went up to ber chamber, as a sigh mqunts up (from the bosom): And I 
passed my night with her in delight, till the mouth of morning smiled: And I embraced 
the fairness of her neck and sipped hisses from her dark red lips. 


How prettily has the same idea been expressed in the, following verses com- 
posed by Aba "l-Mansur Sarrdarr : 
How often, during the shades gf night, have we arrived, without previous notico, at 
{the encampment of an Arab) tribe; but found not, by their fire, a person who could 
direct us to our way(s). And yot their scouts were not rents; Sut we fell in among 
them (gently) as fails the dew. 
A mumber of poets have employed the foregoing thought, but, it takes its 
source in this verse by Amro ‘I-Kais (5) : i 
And I mounted up (gently) towarda her, after b8r family had fallen asleep; so 
mount bubbles in water, one after another. 
Most of Aba Aamir’s poetry is of surpassing beauty : he was born, A. H. 382 
. 
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(A, D. 992), and died at Cordova, on Friday morning, 30th of the first 
Jumida, 426 (April, A. D. 1035): on the next day he was interred in the 
cemetery of Omm Salma(6). Mention is made of his father Abd al-Malix in the 
Kitdb as-Silat (by Ibn Bashkuwal.) — Al-Ashjai means belonging to Ashja 
which isa great tribe descended from Ashja son of Raith son of Ghatafan. 


(d) 24 "E-Wixdratain (possessing the double wisirat); x tithe given to those ministers who were at the 
same time invested with civil and military authority.—(See Mr. Weyer's woak, entitled “Speotmen ervtioum 
** ahibens locos Toni Khacanis de Ibn Zetdouno,” page 60, note.) 

(2) The battle of Marj Rabit took place fh the 64th year of the Hijra between the partisans of the khalif 
‘Marwan ibn al-Hakam and Abd Allah fim dx-Zubair. Ad-Dakkek fought for bn az-Zubair, and was slain 
with a great number of hja people. Yo the Hamisa are some fragments of poetry relating to that event. Al- 
‘Waddah was made prisoner in that battle by the khalif Marwhn, whe spared his life. It was from him that 
the family of the Band Waddah in Murcia were descended. (Ar-Rushdti; quoted by tho author of the 
Bughiat al-Multamis.) 

(8) According to Hajji Khalifa, the first of these three works is a treatise on legerdemain ; the title of the 
second is rendered Genii et Demones by Mr.Flugel (see Lex. Biblog., No, 3744); and that of the third signifies 
the Perfumer’s or Druggist's Shop; qecording to the author of the Bughiat, this work treats of grammar. 

(A) In the Koran, surat 27, verse 7, is found the following passage: “Remember when Moses paid to his 
* family: 1 see a fire from which 1 will bring you tidings (of your way).’ The Arab tribes used to light fires 
by night on high places, so that travellers in the desert might be directed towardg their hospitable dwellings, 
and receive information to guide them on their way., « 

(8) See my edition of Le Diwan d' Amro'I-kats, page 4. 

(6) Abd Admir, in hie latter days, was the standard-bearer of poetry and eloquence in his country; he left 
none like him, and died childiess. He was a man of a generous character, and a gay disposition; he had con- 
siderable knowledge in medicine. (Bughtat al-Multamis.) 





IBN FARIS AR-RAZI THE* PHILOLOGER. 


vot 

Aba ‘I-Husain Ahmad Iba Faris ibn Zakariya Ibn Muhammad Ibn Habib 
ar-Razi was a deeply lea*bed man ingvarious sciences and in philology espe- 
cially, havittg aquired a most exact knowledge of that subject: his work the 
Mujmil ft'l-Loghat, or Collection of philological Observations, contains, notwith- 
standing its concision, a gréat mass of information (4). He composed also the 
Hilyat al-Fukaha (Ornanpent of Doctors); some beautiful epistles and a treatise 
on philological questions, which work jurisconsults studied with great atten- 
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tion, and from which al-Hariri took the idea of his Makdma, entitled at-Tai-s4 
diya (2), in which he proposes legal questions to the number of one hundred. 
Ibn Faris dwelt at Hamadaa and had for pupil Badi az-Zamin al-Hamadani, 
the author of the Makdmas (and whose lifeshall be given). He composed some 
good poetry, of which we may give the following passages : 


A (nymph) graceful and slender passed ‘near us, she was a Turk by nature and by 
name (3). She looked with a tender, a tempting glance; {a glance) as languishing as a 
grammarian's proofs are slight (4). 


By the same: 


Hearken to the words of a true adviser: a mn ef good counsel and a friend: ‘Take 
“care; beware that you passa single night with your confidence placed in those whose 
word alone is an authority (5). - ae im 


By the same: 


‘When you have to send a person on business which has engaged your mind, send 
an agent who requires no prompting, and let that agent be—money. 
. 


By the same: ‘7, 


. 

Though the Hhrning fire {of-indigence} parches my entrails, I will still say: May a 

shower {of abundance) fall upon Hamadda! Why should £ not offer a sincere prayer 

° for that city where I had the advantage of forgetting all that I loarned'(6). Ihave for~ 

gotten what I best knew except (the art of getting énto debt); fowl am now in debt and 
have not a dirhem in my house. 


Ibn Faris has written a great deal of good poetry; he died at Rai in the 
year 390 (A. D. 1000), and was buried opposite to <lfe chapel in which are 
deposed the remains of the kadi Ali Thn Abd al-Aziz al-Jorjanis some say 
however that he died in the month of Séfar, A. H, 375 (June, AD. 985), at 
Muhammadiya, but the first is the more received opinion. Aazi means belonging 
to Rai, a well known city in the province of Dailam: the derivative lakes a 2, in 
the same manner as Marwazi derived from Marw ().—Ibn Faris is also author 
of these verses : a 

They asked me how I was; 1 answered: “ Well; spme things succeed and some fail : 


«< whgn my heart is filled with cares, I say: One day, perhaps, they may be dispelled. 
“© A cat is my companion; books, the friends of my, beart; and a lamp, my beloved 


** consort.” 
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(1) The style of the Mujmét Is concise, no doubt; but the work itel(, which is an Arabic lexicon, forms 
two respectable folio volumes. A copy of it is in the Bibliothéque du Rol, fonds St, Germain, Nos.104, 198 

(2) Tatbiya ts derived from Tatba, oneof the names given to the city of Medina, ‘The thirty-second Maktma 
was 0 valled because, towards the beginning of it, mention is made of Tetbe. In M. de Sacy's edition, this 
‘MgkAma is entitled a!-Harbiya. 

(8) The Turhoman tribes have always had the reputation of being great robbers; this ledy was of that race. 
and sustained the character of her nation by stealing —hearts, o 

(4) Literally: Weaker than the proof of a grammarian. 11 has been already observed (page 28, note (3) ), 
that, m Arabic, languéshing and weakly aro expressed by the same word. The grammarian'’s proofs arv 
thowe passages cited by him in confirmation of some general rule.—Is would seem that Ibn Faria, the phtlo~ 
toger, had not a very profound respect for grammarians. * 

(8) This is manifestly directed against those relators of rehgious and historical traditions, who, for their 
well-nown veracity, were dispensed, by pubke opinion, from naming the persons through whom their in~ 
formation came, ‘The Arabic namo is Thikat,' which means confidence, and is used to signify a man worthy 
Of confidence, ‘The verse literally translated would run thus: Beware that you pass a night with conf 
dence in confidences; but this give quite a different ide from that intended to bo expressed by the author. 

(8) ‘The people of Hamadtn were proverbial for their ignorance, and Ibn Faris pretends that their com~ 
pany was contagious; he does not regret, however, the loss of his learning, which he probably prlzed as little 
a6 the seience of the grammarians and the veracity of the TAikds. (Sce the two preceding notes.) 

(7) See page 7. 





ABU TAYIB AL-MUTANABBI. 


Abd Tayib Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Abd as-Samad al-J6fi al- 
Kindi, surnamed al-Mutanabbi, was a native of Kifa: a different genealogy of 
this celebrated poet has been given as follows: Abmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Murra 
Ibn Abd al-Jabbar; but God alone knows which is exact. Al-Mutanabbi came 
ofa family which inbabited Kifa, but he went to Syria in his youth, and, tra- 
velling oven its provindes, studied and attained proficiency in various branches 
of literature (4). IIc had acquired an extensive knowledge of pure Arabic, drawn 
from the best sourees and which he has handed down (in is poetical composi- 
tions) (2); and he possessed so great information on the subject of its idio~ 
taatic and obsolete expressioys (3) that, when a question was proposed to him, 

ahe never failed proving his opinion by citing analagous examples in prose and 
verse composed by the Arabs of the desert (4). It is related that the learned 
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Abd Ali l-Parisi, author of the Jydah and the Takmila, once asked him how 
many plural nouns there were of the form fi/a, and received immediately for 
answerHijla and Zirba: and Abi Ali says that he passed three nights in con- 
sulting philological works tp find a third plural noun of a similar form, but 
without succesg. Such a remark, coming from Abd Ali, is quite sufficient to 
establish al-Mutanabbi’s proficiency (in philology). (Hijla is the plural of 
Hajal (a cock-partridge), and‘ Zirba is the plural of Zaribdn, a word pro- 
nounced with the same vowels as Katirdn, and which serves to designate a small 
quadruped emitting a fetid smell). + As to his poetry, it is the height of perfec- 
tion, and it is needless to give specimens here, since it is so well known (5); 
T shall merely notice two verses which the ‘stiaikh Taj ad-din al-Kindi has 
attributed to him, and are not to be found in hi3 works; thé shaikh gives them 
on the best traditional authority remounting to the author, so I insert them here 
an account of their rarity : 


Was it because you saw me (look up fo you) with the eye of one who needs your 
favour, that you treated me with contempt and hurled ms down the precipice? But 'trs F 
who am to blame, not you; for I had fixed my hopes upon another than the Creator 


. 

When al-Mutartbbi was in Egypt, he fell sick and was visited, during his 
illness, by a friend; who, after his recovery, abstained from going te see him; our 
poet, in consequence, wrote him this note: ‘ You were a kind companion to 
‘me (may God be kind to thee!), when I was unwell, and you have abandoned 
‘‘ me on my convalescence; it now depends upon you (with God’s assistance,, 
‘to prevent me from loving sickness, and preserve my health from suffer- 
“ing (6)."—The critics of al-Mutanabbi’s poetry may be divided into different 
classes : some consider him superior to AbieTammam and his successors; whilst 
others pronounce Abi Tammam superior to him ; and the poet an-Nami (whose 
life comes immediately after) has said : ‘‘ One single corner of poetry remained 
“unoccupied, but al-Mutanabbi took it ups and I offen wished that I had anti- 
« cipated him in two ideas which he has versified, and which nevey occurred to 
“ any poet hefore him ; the one is contained in these verses : : 


® 
‘Misfortune shot at me with the arrows of calamity, til! my heart was covered with 
‘them, so that the darts which struck it broke again those which were fixed in it 


“already.” 
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“ The other is in the following : 
‘(He marched) at the head of an army raising a cloud of dust which obscured the 


“sight; and (it seemed) as if the soldiers saw with their ears (7).’ 

«The learned have taken much pains in explaining and commenting the poetical 
works of al-Mutanabbi, and I have been informed by one of the,masters under 
whom I studied, that he met with upwards of forly commentaries, both great and 
small, on these poems: a mark of popularity such as never was obtained by the 
works of any other poet. He was, without doubt, a highly-gifted man, favoured 
with the happy talent of expressing perfectly bis ideas in verse. The surname of 
al-Mutanabbi (the pretended prophet) was given him beeause he had set up 
for a prophet in the flat country near Samawa (8), where he was followed by 
a great multitude of the Bant Kalb and other tribes; but Lala, governor of 
Hims (Zmessa) and lieutenant to the Ikhshid family, having marched against 
him, took him prisoner and dispersed his partisans; he kept al-Mutanabbi in 
confinement for a long period, and having at length brought him back to the 
Moslim faith, he set him at liberty: other accounts have been given (of the 
origin of this surname), but this is the most correct. Al-Mutanabbi then 
became a follower of the emir Saif ad- Daw)at Ibn Hamdan; this was in the year 
337 (A. D, 948-9); he afterwards left bim and entered Egypt in 346 (A.D. 957), 
where he celebrated the praises of KAfir al-Ikhshidi and Andjir Ibn al-Ikh- 
shid (9), and was permitted (6 stand in the presence of the (minister) Kafir, 
with boots on his feet and the loins girded with a sword; when he rode out 
he was accompanied with two ushers, mambiks of the prince, wearing 
swords and belts. Reing afterwards dissatisfied with Kafir, he composed 
a satire against him and left him on the eve of the Feast of Sacrifice 
(9th, Zi "L-Iijja), A. H. 350 January, A. D. 962). On this, Kafiir dispatched 
camel-riders to different quarters in pursuit of him, but without success. That 
minister had promised‘him a goverament, but on seeing the liberties he took in 
his poems and his haughty spirit, he became apprehensive of him (and refused to 
keep his word). On being reproached with his conduct towards the poet, he 
said: “ My (good) people ! ‘would be who claimed the gift of prophecy after 
“ Muhammad's (having fulfilled his mission), not be capable of claiming (a 
“ share in) the empire with Kafir? This reflection should suffice yeu.”—Ibn 
Jinni the grammarian relates that he studied the poems of Mutanabbi under the 
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author himself, and that he once read to him the éasfda in praise of Kafér,which 
begins thus : 


Teombat Iny love for you, but love will vanquish; and I wonder at your aversion, 
but your affection would ba more worthy of wonder. 


On coming to these lines : 
, 


Ot that I knew if I shall ever pronounce a poem in which Ishall have no complaint 
to make and no reproach. 1 suffer from (afflictions), the least of which had driven 
poetry away; but know, daughter of a (noble) race! that my heart preserves its vigour! 


Ybn Jinni said to him: “It is painful for mg to think that such a poem could 
“have been made in praise of any other than Saif ad-Dawlat ;” to which al- 
Mutanabbi answered: ‘1 cautioned him however and warned him (against 
“ neglecting me), but it would not avail: did I not say : 


‘Brother of Gencrosity! bestow what you possess; but bestow not on others that 
which I pronounce (10). 


“ Yet he gave me to Kafiir through his bad management and defective judg- 
‘© ment.” — Saif ad-Dawlat held aw assembly every night to which the men 
of learning came, and: where they converged together in his presence ; {in one of 
these meetings) a discussion took place between al-Mutanabbi and Ibn Khi- 
lawaib, the grammarian, who (af las!) sprung upon al-Mutanabbi and, striking 
him on the face with a key he had about him, inflicted a wound, from which 
the blood flowed on al-Mutanabbi's garments: the poet, moved with anger, de- 
parted for Egypt, where he composed poems in praise of Kafr: he then tra 
velled to Persia and composed panegyrics on Adad ad-Dawlat Ibn Biwaih 
ad-Dailami, by whom he was generously rewarded (44); on leaving him, he weut 
to Baghdad, and thence to Kiifa, where he arrived on the 8th Shaban (A.H. 354, 
August, A.D. 965); he was then attacked by a chief of the tribe of Asad, named 
Fatik Ibn Abi ’I-Jahl, a¢ the head of a trpop of partisins : al-Mutanabbi also bad 
with him a number of companions, so a combat took place, in which he was 
killed along with his son al- Muhassad and his slave Muflih: this occurred near 
an-Nominiya, at a place called as-Safia, or the Mountains of as-Safia, in the 
western part of the Sawad (or province) of Baghdad, yt two miles’ distance from 
Dair al-Aakdl (12). Iba Rashik mentions in that chapter of his Omda, which 

1 14 
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treats of the good and harm done by poetry, that Aba Tayib al-Mutanabbi, on 
seeing himself vanquished, was taking to flight, when his slave addressed him in 
these terms : “Let it never be said that you fled from combat; you, who are 
“6 the author of this verse : 
‘The horse, and the night, and the desert know me (well); the sword also, and the 
“tance, and paper and the pen!’ 

Upon this, al-Mutanabbi turned back and fought til! he was slain ; so it was 
this verse which caused his death. This event happened in the month of Ra- 
madan, 354 (September, A. D, 965): some ‘ay, on Wednesday 24th, or 27th 
or 28th of the month ; others, 0.1 Monday 22nd, or on the 25th. He was born 
at Kifa in the year,303 (A. D. 915-6), in the quarter called Kinda; for which 
reason only he was surnamed al-Kindi, as he did not belong to the tribe of 
Kinda, but to that which sprung from J@f* Ibn Saad al-Ashtra Ibn Madhij Malik 

64 Ibn Odad Ebn Zaid Ibn Yashhob Ibn Gharib Ibn Zaid Ibn Kahlan (13). The 
Saad-mentioned in the foregoing genealogy, was named Saad al-Ashira (hap- 
piness of relations), because he rode abroad accompanied with, it is said, three 
hundred sons and grandsons ; and when asked who they were, answered, ‘‘ My 
relations” (4shirati); as he dreaded the influence of the evi! eye (had he said : 
They are my, children) (54).—Some persons say that al-Mutanabbi’s father was 
a water-carrier at,Kitfa, and that he afterwards emigrated to Syria with his son, 
who was brought up there : allusion is made to this circumstance in the follow- 
ing verse, by a poet who lampooned al-Mutanabbi : 

‘What merit (fad?} is.there in a poet who from morn to night seeks for reward (fadl)? 


At one time he lived by selling water in Kdfa; at another, by selling his prostituted 
talent (15). 


(In the life of Abd Tammim Habib, the celebrated poet, will be found some 
verses (divected ‘against him), by Ibn al-Moaddal, which contain a similar 
thought).—The poet Abii 'J-Kasim al- Muzaffar Ibn Ati at~Tabasi (16) composed 
the following elegy on the death of abMutanabbi : 


Careed be that fortune which has deprived us unawares of sg eloquent a tongue (17). 
Never will a second al-Mutgnabbi be seen ; what second can be found to match that fault- 
Jess pearl (18)? His lofty mind was to him an army, and placed him inthe pride of 


power. In his poetry hd was a prophet, and the ideas he has expressed show forth 
his miraculous powers. 
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Tabasi ineans native of Tabas, which is a city in the desert lying 
between Naisipdr, Ispahan and Kermin.—It is related that al-Motamid Ibo 
Abbad al-Lakhmi, prince of Cordova and Seville, recited one day the following 
verse from a celebrated Kastda of al-Mutanabhi’s : : 


Our caméls, broken with fatigue, receive fresh strength when their eyes obtain a 
sight of thee. 


In his admiration, the prince continued repeating this verse, when Ibn Wah- 
bin (19), who was ong, of the company, improvised the two following : 


If the son of al-Husain was skilled in poetry, §ou also are skilled in making generous 
gifts! ‘tis gifls which open the lips (of gratef@2 poets). Proud of his poetic talent, 
al-Mutanabbi declared himself a prophet; had he pina that, you would recite his 
pooms, be had thought himself a god., 


Al-Iflili relates that al-Mutanabbi, being in the hippodrome (Maidan) with 
Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan, recited to the prince his Kasida which begins thus: 
Fortune grants to each man that to which he'has been accustomed. When 
Saif ad-Dawlat returned to his palace, he desired tie poet to repeat the poem, 
which he did yithout rising from his seat; one of the persons present, wishing 
to deprive al-Mutanabbi, by stratagem (of the honour conferred on him in being 
allowed 10 remain seated), addressed fim and said? * Abd 't-Tayib! if you 
‘ repeat your poem standing, I will be able to hear it, for most of those present 
“ donot.” To this Aba 't-Tayib replied : ‘* Have you not heard the beginning 
“ of it: Fortune grants to each man that to which he has been accustomed?” 
which was an excellent repartee.—To sum up his chapaster, we may only say 
that he was a man of high soul and lofty thought; and that his history is long 
and his adventures numerous; for which reason we have preferred being concise 
on the subject (20). 


{4) As it has already beon oBserved, students, at te age of fifteen 3 sixteen, went to trel for the pur- 
pose of taking lessons from professors in different countries, ‘ 

{8) Lhave bere paraphrased the original passage, 50 as to give a clearer idee of its import. 

{S) In the Histoire des Sultans mamiouks, translated from the Agabic of al-Makriri by M. Quatremére, 
that learued oriental scholar renders the word gt by bas, rusigug (ec preface, page 9, note); this, how- 
‘ever, does not appear correct; it would bave been po recommendation )f al-Mutanabbi's instruction, to say 
that ho bad great Information in the low or vulgar expressions of the Arabic languege. The word gto 
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signifies obsolete, gons énto désexe, and is used in opposition to Jyaiaus én general ure; soe an example in 
the Arabic text of Ebn Khailikaa, page 473, line 4. 

(4) The inhabitants of the desert spoke the purest Arabic. . ‘ 

(8) Some information on the subject of al-Mutanabbi’s poctry will be found in M. de Sacy's Chreftomathte, 
ton, 111, page 27 of the second edition. 

(6) In the original, this note bas a terseness and concision of which the translation can offer no idea. 

(7) That is: The dust prevented ‘them from seeing their way, and they were directed ofily by the commands 
of their chief; #0, theie car guided them on thelr mareh, not their eye. 

18) Samawa is situated on the west bank of the Euphrates, in about the latitude of 31°20". 

(9) Some details respecting the life of Andjar will be found in the life of Kéfor. 

{40) That is: Let not other princes obtain from me those praises which are yours by right.—In the Arable 
tert, 2a} has been put by mistake for U1 which is the reading of the best MSS., ond confirmed by all the 
copies of the Diwan of al-Mutanabbi which hve been consulted. 

(41) To form an idea of the great sums this poet must have gained, we need only state that Adad ad-Dawlat 
is said to have given him thirty thousand dinars, and the virir Iba al-Omeaid alike sum. (Yd MS. No. 687, 
fol, 206 verso.) ‘This however apjears to be an exaggerstion, 

(42) Dair al-AkOl was situated on the Tigris, about 30 miles below Boghdad. 

(49) This celebrated genealogy is certainly corrupt as here given. . Ibn Khaldtn, in his History of the An- 
cient Arabs, now publishing by Dr. Arri, has treated the subject with his usual learning aud judgment. 

(44) To have bad so many male descendants must have excited jealousy, amd a glance of a jealous eye 
might have had a fatal effect upon them. The superstition of the eastern ‘nations on that subject is well 
known since the publication of Mr, Lane's Modern Egyptians, 

(48) Literally: By selling the watér of the face. ‘The ingenuous blush of a modest and honorable man ix 
called by the Arabs the water of the face sag}! «te or ! “Led the postuho has lost all sense of 
shame, and sells his praises to thesnost unworthy, has extoanged his honourable character, his modest dig~ 
nily, for money. : 

(16) This poet lived to"be a contemporfry of at-Thaalibi, who in his Yattma gives some verses of Abt ‘I 
Nast al-Barthimi on his aathority. 

(47) Literally: Haud amplius ad pastum dueat Deus agmea temporis quod nobis incidit, lingua talt 
(silentrum imponens}. . 

(48) Literally: The undrilf¥ gearl of the age. 4 

(19) AbO Muhammad Abd al-Jalil Ibn Wahbdn, a celebrated poet and man of learning was born at Murcia 
in Spain. In the year 480 (A. D. 4087) he was hilled by a troop of Christians as be was travelling trom 
Lorea 8) 2) to his native place. (Bughéat al-Multamis.) —« 

(20) Al-Husain, tho fqther of AbO "-Taytb al-Mutanabbi, was generally known by the name of Atdan as- 
Saka, or Aidén the water-carrier, for which reason this poel is sometimes called Jon Aiddn or Ibn as-Sakkd. 
‘When yet a school-boy, al-Mutanabpi composed verses,,which are still extant ; and these essays of his youth 
armounce already that superior talent which shines foSth so brightly in the productions of his maturer age. 
‘The cerly part of*his {fe was spent in Syria and among the Bodwin tribes which iuhabited the desert to the 
west of the Euphrates. One of his contemporaries, Ab0'l-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Yahya al-Alawi relaws that 
al-Mutanabbi, when a boy, lived in bis neighbourhood at Kufa; that be was fond of lenening and literature, 
and that after IIving for come years with the Arabs of the desert, be came beck acomplete Bedwin. He picked 
up the greater part of his learning a/booksetlers’ shops, his memory being so tenacious, that he bad only to 
read a book once, in order to learn it by heart, His intercourse with he nomadir Arabs had a powerful 
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influence én his character; from them he acquired that Intrepidity which pervaded bis fature conduct, and 
that lofty apirit which breathes in his poems; he imbibed also, at the same source, that knowledge of the 
pure Arabic tongue which excited the admiration of his countrymen and gained the greatest publicity for his 
verses. {twas some time after the three hundred and twentieth year of the Hijra, that Abd 't-Taylb 
awerted his apostolic mission; and persuaded some of the inhabitants of al-Latikiya that he was a prophet 
sent by God. “TE come,” said he, ‘Co this generation which erreth and leadeth into error; I come to fill the 
world with justice,4s it is now filled with wickedness; I shall reward those who obey God's commands, and 
strike off the headt of the disobedient!” He pretended also to possess the gift of miracles, and one of the 
signs which be gave to confirm his veracity was, that when the rain fell around him in torrents, it did not 
touch a certain bill on which he stood. This manifestation of his power (which the orthodox Moslim historian 
attributes to mage art) had the éitect of seducing great numbers. Unfortunately for the prophet, the governor 
of Emessa caused him to he arrested and imprisoned; and al-Mutanabbi in his cell, with his head aod arms 
confined in @ sort of pillory, and his feet in tho stocks, had time to reflect on his situation, and renounce the 
dangerous gift of prophecy. In one of his poctical supplicatioxts to the governor, he reminds him that minors 
should not be punished for schism or heresy, because by law they are not obliged to fulfl the duty of prayer. 
Having at length obtained his Tiberty, he remained for some time ‘neglected and in’poverty; but « pnem which 
he addressed to AbO 'J-Ashsir plead Pu (an officer of Saif ad-Dawtat's, who commanded at Antioch), 
revealed his superior talent. About that time, Saif ad-Duwlat himself came to Antioch, and was visited by 
al-Mutanabbi, who recited to him a poem composed in his honour; and the picce was of such remarkable 
beauty, that the prince conceived the highest esteem for the author, and offered him his protection, The 
poet, in accepting this favour, would not, however, sacrifice the feelings of honourable pride by which he 
was always actuated: he required and obtained the authorisation of being seated in the presence of Sait 
ad-Dawlat, when reciting to him the poems which he was to compose it his praise; and he insisted on being 
dispensed from saluting {he prince iu the usual manner, which was by kissing the ground in his presence At 
‘tho court of Seif ad-Dawlat he met the principal, poets of the ‘day, but he surpassed them all by his vigorous 
and original talent. ‘The celebrated Abt ‘J-AlS used to say, “AbD Nawas expresses himself thus; al-Dohteri, 
thus; Abd TammAim, thus; and the poet (meaning al-Mutanabbi), thus.” Avarice was the only fault with 
whieh «l-Mutanabbi was repronched; his moral conduct was the more exemplary, as most of his associates 
were men of pleasure and debauch: and a rigid Moslim remarked, thet though be never fasted, nor prayod, 
nor read the Koran, yet he never told a lic, nor committed fornication. When Saif ad-Dawlat went forth on hiv 
military expeditions, ho was accompanied by al-Mutansbbi, and on ano oceasiqn, the prince and the poet had 
to cut their way (hrough the ranks of the Greeks to avold being taken prisoners. The fortune of Abd (-Taytb 
was now too great not to excite jealousy; his rivals, and an-Nami among others, sucereded in aliennting Surf 
ad-Dawlat from hie favorite poet. A number of learned tien were one day conversing in the prince's pre- 
sence, and the grammarien Ibn Khilewaih was giving his opinion on some question relating to the Arabic 
language, when al-Mutanabbi said to hi ‘Silence, fellow! what hast thot, to de with Arabic, thou who 
“« arta Persian from Khuzestan?” This rebuke was answered by a wound in the foce, inflicted with a hey 
which Ibn Khalawaih carried jn his sleeve. During this scene, Saif-ad-Dawlat did not interfere cither by 
word or deed, Al-Mutanabbi continued ¢o pereeive other symptoms of his patron's indifference towards him ; 
he remonafrated with him in a noble poem, asserting his right to be respected, and vindiesting his character 
from the attacks of his eneniies; but hiv complaints were of no asail, his expostulations useless; disgusted at 
length with a treatment he so Hetle deserved, he abandoned the cogrt of Aleppo and retired to Damascus. 
This city waf then in the possersion of the Ikbshid family; and its ia Ibo Mati, 1 Jew and a native 
of Tadmor (Palmyra), was under the immediate orders of Raft, the'ruler of Egypt The Jew wished al- 
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Mutanabbi to compose a poem in his honour, but met with a prompt refusal, and the poet, finding his situa- 
tion most unpleasant, withdrew to Ramla. The emir of thet elty, Yon Toghj sib received him with 


great honour and made him abundant prevents, among which were a horse whose trappings were heavy with 
gold, aud a sword richly ornamented. He then passed into Egypt on the written invitation of Kaftr. This 
able statesman nas originally a slave, employed in the most menial duties, and treated with the greatest eon- 
tumely ; but the poor negro eunuch, whose prominent belly, splay feet, and perforated lower lip had furnished 
auch subjects for laughter to his fellow-slaves, had now become master of an empire. Such was the person 
who claimed the praises of al-Mutanabhi; and by means of rich presents, rather than intimidation, he wrung 
from the poet those measured, and sometimes ambiguous culogiums which Gli the Kastdas called the Kaft~ 
riydt. Another person whom al-Mutanabbi saw in Egypt was the celebrate’ Fitik al-Mejntn, and tho noble 
character of this emir obtained the ready aud heartfelt encomiums of Abd ‘pny. In return for the glory 
which the verses of al-Mutanabbi conferred on KAfar, he demanded the government of Saida (Sidon), but 
vet with a refusel: this, with the obligatiod of praising « negro, excited the indignation of the poet, and 
though surrounded by spies, who informed Kaftr of all his actions, he succeoded, at length, it escaping 
from Old Cairo, and after a variety of adventures he arrived at Kf. fe then visited Baghdad, where 
al-Muhallabi, vizir to Moizz ad-Dawlat Ibn Bawah, feceived him with eager joy, in hopes of obtaining 
the praises of so illustrious « poet, but al-Matanabbi refused to gratify his wishes, on the pretext that 
he was accustomed to celebrate princes only. This so provoked the vizir, that he encouraged all the 
pootasters of Trak to attack al-Mutanabbi, who set out for Arrajin, where be found a protector in ADO 
"LFadi thn al-Omald. After spending some time with this virir, he passed to the court of Adad ad-Dawlat 
at Shirhz, and was treated most generpusly by that prince, who gave him upwards of two hundred thousand 
dirhems (about 8000 pounds sterling) as a testimony of the satisfaction he received from the praises of the 
poet. It was on Seaving Shirhz to return to Kofa that be was assassinated. The details of this event are 
preserved in a letter addressed by 2 contemporary to the two Hhdlidites, who werepuets at the courtof Saif 
ad-Dawlat. The length of this note prevents mo from givtig « translation of this letter; J shall only observe 
Uhat FAtik al-Asadi, by whom he was slain, bad a motive for bis deed; al-Mutanabbi bad satirized his 
family, and particularly his cousin Dabbasand Dabba’s mother. Fatik had declared his Intention beforehand 
‘tothe writer af the letter, who informed al-Mutanabhi of his danger, and recommended him to take an escort 
with him; hut this advice was rejected by the poet, who replied: “It shall never be said that I sought any 
other safeguard than my sword!” Persuasion and catrenty were employed to change his determination, 
but be would not hearken to uny advice: the result of bis temerity and obstivacy wi death. 

















‘The ‘above note is the sommary of a number of passages contained in an interesting work, entitled 
all de ye oi a) (MS. of the Bib. du Rot, fonds Asselin, No, 708.—See 
1M. de Sacy's oplaion of this work in the Anthologle Grammaticale, page 476.) 

At 


AN-NAMI. 


Abi 'l-Abbas Ahmad tby Muhammad ad-Darimi al-Missisi, surnamed an- 
88 Nami, was one of the ablestfand most talented poets of his time. As an encomiast 
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of Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan, he enjoyed the special favour of that prince, who 
considered him as second in talent and rank to al-Mutanabbi only. He was a 
man of great merit and instruction; possessing superior abilities and well in- 
formed in philology and literature. There exists a collection of observations 
dictated by hin (to his pupils) at Aleppo, and in which he cites as authorities 
{his masters) Abi ‘l-Hasan Ali al-Akfash, Ibn Durustuya, Abi Abd Allah al- 
Kermini (1), Abi Bakr as-Sili, Sbrahim Ibn Abd arRahmin al-Orddi and 
his own father Muhammad al-Misissi. He himself is cited as authority by (Ais 
disciples) Abd ’I-Katim al-Husajn Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Osima al-Halabi, Abd 
‘l-Husain Ahmad brother to the preceeding, Abi ‘-Faraj al-Babbaghi, Abd 
‘|-Khattéb Ibn Adin al-Hariri, Abi Bakr al-Khalidi, and the kadi Abd Tahir 
Salih Ibn Jaafar al-Hishimi. The following verses, taken from one of his 
Kasidas, addressed to Saif ad-Dawlat, are among the finest which he composed : 

TMilustrious prince! thy lances gam thee glory in this world and in Paradise hereafter 
Every year which passes finds thee with thy sword in the necks of enemies, and thy 


steed harnessed with bit and saddle. Time rolleth on, and still thy deeds are all for 
glory; thy words for piety, and thy hands for bestowing gifts. 


By the same: 


x . 

Is it then true that (the eruel} Zordd is the author of my death? The promises whieh 

* she made me, are they then come to this? I stopped (near her former abode), unablo 

to restrain my grief, and fixed to the spot, I seemed like one bereft of life. Seeing me 

thus, my censorious foes were perplexed with doubt, and they said to the rained 
mansion: Which of these two ts the pillar (that sustasned the rustic hut)? 


An-Nami had some encounters with al-Mutanabbi and sustained contests with 
him in reciting extemporary verses. It'is related by Abt I-Khattib Sbn Ain al- 
Hariri, the poet and grammarian, that he went one day to visit an-Nami, and 
found him seated ; his head was White like the Thaghdma (2) when in flower, 
but one single black hair still remained. ‘‘Sir!” said Sbn Aun, ** there isa 
“« plack hair in your head.”— Yes,” replied an-Nami, «it is the sole remnant 
of my youth, and I'am pleased with it; J have even written verses on it.” 
Then, at the request of Ibn Aitn, he recited these lines : 

ji it fi it 7 62 sight which 
ct tS ay cy Tad ooy vicar hc hed pet Hn Ba: 


+«'Timplore you! respect it as a stranger. A dark Afrdan spouse will not long remain 
«in the house where the second wife is white of skin.” 
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He then said; ‘‘O Abi Khattab! a single white hair spreads terror among a 
“ thousand black; what then must be the case with one black among a thousand 
‘ white?”—He is also author of the following verses, which have been er- 
rqneously attributed to the vizir Abi. Muhammad al-Muhallabi : 


An enemy whom I called my beloved hastened towards me, arrayed in a red summer 
dress. The wine sported in her eyes and made her cheeks like a brilliant flame. 
“How,” said 1, “bast thou obtained such beauty? Thou comest here in a strange 
‘attire, Is it with the redness of your cheeks that thou art clothed, or is your gar- 
“ment dyed with the hearts'-blood (of lovers)?’—“ It is tHe wine,” said she, ‘which 
“ (by tts reflexion) makes my tunic seem like the sky at sunset; it cometh near the colour 
“ of the wine, which ilself approaches to that of my cheeks (3). 


An-Nimi died at Aleppo, A.H, 399 (A.D. 1008-9); others say 370 or 374; aged 
90 years, —Dartmé means descended | from Dérim Ibn Malik, a great branch of 
the tribe of Tamim.—Missisi signifies native of al-Missisa (the ancient Mop- 
suestia), a city on the coast of the sea of Rim (the Levant), near Tarsis, Sis and 
other places in the same region. It was built in the year 440 (A.D, 757), by Silih 
Ybn Ali in pursuance of orders given by his nephew, the khalif al-Mansir, 


(4) AbO Abd Allsh Mohammad Ibn Abd Allah Jb.: Mubammad thn Bedse al-KeysAni (native of Kerman) 
had a profound knowledge of philology and grammar; he rote 2 beautiful hand and was a correct copier, 
which caused his writings to be in great request. He was a professional copyist, working for hire: he cum- 
posed also some books, the titles of which, are given in the Fthrest, from which this notice is taken; the years 
of his birth and death are not mentioned, bat we may conclude from what Ibn Khaliiktn says, that he was still 
iving at the beginning of the fourth century. 

{2) The thagdma is in all probability a species of Artemisia: it must not be confounded with toogama, 
mentioned by Rauwolf, after Kemfer, as the Arabic name of the palms Christ. 

{B) Literally: And thus my dress, the wine, and the colour of my checks are a neighbour to « neighbour of 
a neighbour. 


BADI. AZ-ZAMAN AL-HAMADANI. 


The hafz Abii ’l-Fad] Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Yahya Ibn Safd al-Hama- 
dani, surnamed Badi az-Zamin (prodigy of the Age), is author of some beau- 
tiful epistles and excellent ¥ akamas (1), which al-Hariri took as a model in the 
composition of his; framing them on the same plan, and imitating the manner 
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of their author, in whose footsteps he walked. In his preface, al-Hariri ac- 
knowledges the merit of his predecessor, and admits that he was guided by 
his example in the path he followed. Al-Hamadani was eminent for his know- 
ledge of pure and correct Arabic, in which he cited as his masters Ibn Faris, 
author of the Mujnil, and others: his epistles are admirable and his poetry 
full of beauty. He dwelt at Herat, a city in the province of Khorasin, The 
following is a specimen of his epistolary style: ‘When water has long remained 
‘© at rest, its noxious qualities appear; and when its surface has continued tran- 
 quil, its foulness gets into motion : thus it is with a guest; his presence is dis- 
“ pleasing when his stay has been protracted; and his shadow is oppressive 
“« when the time for which he should sojourn is at an end. Adieu.” Another 
of his letters runs thus: “(To him whose honourable) presence is a point 
‘ of union for the needy, not to say the Kaaba of pilgrims; the station of 
‘ honour, not to say the station of sanctity (at Mekka); the desire of guests, 
“ not to say (the valley of} Mina near (the hill of) Khaif; the source of gifts, 
* not to say the Kibla of prayer (2):—to him let this be a consolation: death 
“ is awful till (et comes, and then) it is found light; its touch seems grating till 
. (felt, and then) it is smooth; the world is so hostlle and its injustice so great 
that death is the lightest of its inflictions, the least of its wrongs. Look then 
* do the right; do you see ought but affliction? Look to the left, do you see 
ts ought but woe?”—The verses which- follow aye taken from: a long poem of 
his-composition : 

‘The gush of the (fertilizing) shower were like thee (in thy liberalsty), did it, in smil- 


ing, pour forth gold. Fortune were like thee, did it not decgivé; the sun, did he speak; 
the lion, were he not hunted; the sea, were its waters fresh. 


The following satirical verses on the city’ of Hamagin are also attributed to 
him, but I have since found that they were composed by Abi J-Ala Muhammad 
Ibn Husa, a native of that place: 


Hamadan is my native place; I must alfow it that honour ; but it is the vilest of cities. 
Its children are, for ugliness, like old men; and its old men, for reason, like children. 


His prose and verse abound in beauties of everykind. He died of poison at 
Herat, A*H. 398 (A, D. 1008). Ihave since foud, however, the following 


note written at the end-of his epistles which have been collected by the hakim 
. 46 
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Abi Satd Abd ar-Rahmin Ibn Muhammad Ibn Dést: “End of the Epistles. 
67“ The author died at Herat on Friday, 14th of the second Jumida, 398” (Feb- 
ruary, A.D. 4008). On this the hikim observes: ‘Ihave been assured by per- 
{ sons of good authority that he fell into a lethargy and was buried with preci- 
“ pitation, He recovered when shut up in the tomb, and his cries having 
“ been heard that night, his grave was opened, and he was found dead from 
« fright, with his hand grasping his beard (3).” 


(A) M. de Sacy has given six of these Makdmas in his Chrestomathie, and in the notes ho hes inverted a very 


fall notica on al-Hamadini and his writlogse 
(8) All this, in the original Arabic, is a mtre play upon words, and hae as little real meaning as the trans 


Jation here given. ‘The valley of Mina fs in the neighbourhood of Mekka. 

(8) Thebodies of Moslims are fot put into coffins; thry are merely govered with a shroud, and placed in a 
vault, or in a hollow excavated in one of the sides of the grave, sufficient spice hoing left for the body to sit 
up, 4s it must do, when questioned by the angels Munktr and Nektr. 


ABU 'L-KASIM IBN TABATABA. 


Abi ‘LKisin Ahmad’ Ibn Muhamnad Ibn Ismail Ibp Ibrahim Tsbateba 
Thn Ismail thn Ibrahim Jbn Hasan thn Husain thn Ali Ibn Abi Talib; this 
sharif, who descended from Muhammad through Husain, belonged to the family 
of ar-Rass and was a native of Egypt. The descendants of the khalif Ali who 
inhabited that country were placed under his jurisdiction as their nakib or chief; 
he was also one of the principal heads of that body. He composed some fine 
poetry on ascetic and other subjects, fragments of which are given by at-Thai- 
libi in his Yatima; amon} the number, he quotes the following verses : 

My friends t} 1 the Pleiadea excile my envy, and the instability of Fortune grieves 
me to the heart. They arg six (stars), yet their union subsists uabroken, while I now 
iiss the on person whom love). © 

AtThatlibi quotes also as his these lines, which he attributes however, at the 
commencement of his “t to Zii I-Karnain Ibn Hamdan: 

1a 


She said to the fleeting Snage (3) which visited me (in a dream) and then retorned: 
*I pray theo! tell me how he is; do not extenuate nor aggravate.’ The vision roplied: 
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‘I saw him nearly dead with thirst, and I said: Stop! avoid a source of which the 
“waters are never drank (4).' She answered: ‘Thou sayest true; to love fully and 
‘sincerely is his custom.'—O! what refreshing coolness her words shed on my 
hears (8). . 

Besides the above, he bas composed other fine passages. Among the verse’ 
attributed to hin are the following on a long night, and which contain quite 2 
novel thought: . 

The Pleiades seem, this night, to have been travelling all the day, and to have arrived 
at their evening station, fatigued with their journey. They have pitched their tents 
that their caravan may repose ; fortnot a planet rolleth in its orbit, not a star speeds 
in its nightly way. 

I have since met, however, with these two verses, in a long Aasida inserted 
among the poetical works of Abi ‘I-Hasan Ibn Tabitalé ; and I extracted from 
a piece contained in that work, the lines which here follow: 

Thoy are gone, and, by their departure, they have lefi for ever in my heart the 
anguish which first arose when their caravan went forth upon its way. 0, the days of 
joy now fled! they seem like a dream, so quick they passed away. If God, in his pity, 
granted to the true lover a lengthened life, those joys would have long endured for me. 
© my life gone by! take a year from my existence, and give me back some days of love. 

ra . 

Ido not know Who this Abit "Hasan" was, nor what degree of relationship 
existed between him and Abit ‘I-Kasim.—The emir al*Mokhtir, surnamed al- 
Musabbibi (6), makes mention of Ibn Tabitaba in his history of Egypt, and says 
that he died A. H. 345 (A.D. 956); another writer adds that his death took place 
on the eve of Tuesday, 24th Shaban: he was interred in the burying-ground 
reserved for the descendants of Ali, and which lies behind the New Musalla (7, 
at Old Cairo: he was aged 64 years.——His great-grandfather was sarnamed 
Tabatabi from the circumstance of his pronouncing the gutteral & like ¢: 38 
desiring one day his clothes to be brought to him, he Was asked by his slave if 
it was a durrd, or coat, which he wanted? ‘*No,” said“he,’‘*a waistcoat, a 
«6 waistcoat (tabd, taba);” wishing to say kala, kgbd; and these words be- 
came a nickname by which he was aftelwards known.—Ar-Rass ig, according 
to as-Semini, the name borne by one of the branches of Ali's family. 


(4) Literally: My two friends! in the dual; a very common form of on among poets, end the origin 
of which is thus explained by at-Zewruni in his commentary on the Mbsilaka of Amru “LKis, verse fit: 
(Phe Arabs of the desert did so (tbat is, they employed the dual in addressing each other), beeawe a man 
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“ could not haveless chan two persons tahelp him in tanding his flocks; one to take care of the camels, the 
+ other of the sheep; so their tongues became accustomed 10 the dual form, and they made use of it when 
 gpeaking oven ¢o a single individual.” 

(8) The sole person whows I love ; that is, God. ; 

(3) The asf ol-ZAia! is often mentioned by Arabic poets: it ie the image of the person beloved. which 
appears to the lover ia his dreams, It is supposed not to visit the lover unless sect by the mistress during 
hee sleep. The lover also sends his inmage to visit the couch of his mistress, ete.—In the Journal Asvattque 
for April, 1688, will be found an articlé in which 1 have treated and explained this hitherto obscure aubject. 

(4) The waters which are never drunk are tears. 

(8) My kaart, in Arabic GOS my liver, Arabic pocts suppose the Iiver to he the seat of love, and the 
heart to be that of reason; this observation will be borne out by numerous examples. In Buropean poetry, 
love resides in the heart, not in the liver; and reason in thehead, not in the heart, 

(6) This is the historian whom some of ouy orientalists erroncously call Mesthi. 

(1 The New Musslla was built in the Shhra t=! ot Little Kartfa, by Anbesa iuwic, governor of 
Egypt. The Old Musallg, founded by Ayur Ibn al-AAsl, not being sufficiently large, notwithstanding addi- 
tions made to it, the New Musalla was constructed during the reign of Al-Mutawakkil, A.H, 240 (A. D. 888), 
~(Makrizi's Hhitat.)—The ase of the Musalla is explained in De Sacy's Chrestomathts, ¢. 1, p. 404.—The 
Anbasa here mentioned was the last Egyptian governor of Arabic descent: his successors were Turks, choten 
among the slaves of the khalifs, Anbasa was appointed to that situation, A. H, 288 (A.D. 842), and filled it 
1 A. H. 242 (A. D. 886). Hs names were Abu Jaafar Anbasa Ibo Ishak Ibn Amor, (Makrizi’s Kattat.) 


ABU ‘R-RAKAMAK, 


Abi Hamid Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Antaki, surnamed Abd ’r-Rakdmak, 
was a poet of repute; at-Thaalibi, in his Yaténa, speaks of him in these terms: 
“He was the pearl wf his age, the union of excellencies; one of those who 
*« managed poetry in its gay and its serious moods, and who gained the prize of 
“ excellence; he was a skilful eulegist, an able poet; and was for Syria what 
“© Thn Hajjaj (1) was for Irak.” Among the ‘most brilliant of his productions 
arg the following 'verées, in which he extols Yakib Ibn Killis, vizir to the Fati- 
mite khalif al-Aziz Ibn alMoizz al-Obaidi, prince of Egypt (the lives of both 
shall be given) : : 

‘We have heard the excuse {of our beloved), and we have pardoned her fault and her 
error —The thoughts (which I here express) are (intended) for the person whom J mean 
(to praises); but F make api to thee, fair maid, that dwellest near; eo hegrken to my 


words. Him whom thy sthiles seduce thou shalt always see (absorbed in thought ond) 
unmindful of his attire (2): be knows that such (love as Ais) is the punishment which God 
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has destined for those whose eyes contemplate (beauty). “God had rent the veil (which 
concealed thy lover's feelings); it is thine to tear off the veil from every diesombler.— 
The tooks of her (J speak of) have fascinated my heart; ‘tie 80 with every beauty, their 
looks have a magic power. Wonld it harm the {cruel fair) who has chosen to show 
aversion and dislike, did she at length consent to be pleased and to receive (my) 
visits? But I must avow my sabmission to her will, though she has inflicted tor- 
ment when ghe avoided (my sight). Thave never ceased to hope for ber Jove, and 
quffer from her dislike; yet may I never be deprived of such a mistresa! 


. 
The verses which follow are taken from that portion of the same poem which 
contains the panegyric :* 


This vizir hath not left on earth an enemy to al-Aziz, whose ardour he hath not 
quelled. He wages daily war against the vicigpitudes of Fortune and the attacks of 
adversity, by bestowing abundant gifts. His hand would be covered with dishonour 
did avarice force it to withdraw; it is a hand accystomed to rgnew the charge in the 
combat of liberality. By ite munificenee, the number of f6es to al-Aztz has been dimi- 
nished, and of friends, increased. It is thus that the hand of the saperior man 
worketh, day and night, good (to friends) and evil (to foes) (3). Choose then him for 
patron; none are safe who seek not his benignant shado—his generous protection. 
When you see him reflect with downcast eyes, and thoughts directed towards some 
(lofty) purpose; (know that) his quick and discerning judgment will leave nought in 

. the bosom of futurity unscanned (4)! not a single plaee upon the earth, of which his 
mind will not embrace the confines. May God increase the extent of his (power); may 89 
he preserve him from even the approhension of misfortune, and exempt him from the 
necessity of all precaution” ' 


Hlis poetry is in general good, and ofthe same cast as that composed by Sari 
ad-Dila. He was a long time resident in Egypty and much 6f his poetry con- 
sists in panegyrics on the princes and great men of that country. He composed 
poems in praise of the Fatimite khalif al-Moizz Abi Tammim Maadd, of his son 
al-Aziz, and his grandson al-Hakim; he celebrated algo the praises of al-Kaid 
Jawhar, the vizir Ibn Killis, and other men of rank. (The lives of the persons 
here named will be found in this work.) The emir alMukheir al-Musabbihi 
makes mention of this poet in his history of Egypt, and assigns the year 399 
(A.D. 1008-9) as that of his death; another writer add& that he expired on 
Friday, 22nd Ramadan pf that year; while a third says that it was on the second 
Rabi. I suppose that he died at Migr (Old*Cairo}.——Antdki jeans native 
of Anidkiya (Antioch), a city near Aleppo.— Rakdmak is a nickname (5). 


(4) The We of tha Hiajjdj will be found in this work: his name was }-Husain. 
(8) Such I believe to be the meaning of the verse, which would be altered by rendering more closely the 
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final words; Shakspeare har expressed the seme idea, and given ssarly u liters! translation of the words to 
‘which Lallude, where he says: ‘Lord Hamlet, wita Ats doublet aif unbroced.” 

(8) Buch is the charecteristle of a perfect man in the opinion of the Arabe, béch before and since the este 
Dbishment of Islamism, t 

(4) Literally: Will leave nought untarned in the interior of futarity. 

o Roakdmak is not an Arabic word, neither {s it, 1 believe, Persian of Turkish; and I am therefore in igno- 
vance of its meaning. . *: 


JAHZAT AL-BARMAKI. 
° 

Aba 'HHasan Ahmad Ibn Jaafar Ibn Misa Ibn Yahya thn Khalid Ibn Barmak, 
surnamed Jabza the cup-companion, was a man of talent and master of various 
accomplishments; he possessed a knowledge of history and astrology; he 
abounded in repartees, and’ was an amusing guest at social parties. Aba Nasr 
Ibn al-Marzobin has composed the life and collected the poetry of this member 
of the Barmakide family, who was also one of the wittiest men of his time. The 

following are specimens of his poctry, which is very fine: 
T am son to those men whose beneficeneé enriched mankind, f who have become 


the talk (of the world) for their signal liberality. There was no historian but spoke of 
their generpus actions; io book but contained their praise. 


I said to her (f loved): ‘Tkou art sparing (of thy favours} towards me when (I am) 
‘awake; be then kind to thy afflicted lover, (end let Aim see thee) in (Ais) dreamel’ 
Sne answered: ‘Thou also canst sleep, and yet wishest me to visit thee in thy 
dreams!’ {1} 


Lamamong a race who fly from (commiting an act of liberality, and who have (therein) 
inherited the character of their fathers. Fellows who would feel indignant (2) if I tried 
fo obtain from them a present —Come, my girl, fill me up an ample (cup) and sing 
{this air): The protectors ore gone under whose shelter one could live. 


© thou troop{3), whose departure is an afffiction! the lover left behind confides to 
thee thesurest pledge—his heart. 


‘When she said tome: “How wert thon during my absence? Didst thou wear the 
‘raiment gf the rich or of the pot?’ Tanswered: ‘Ask me not! I lived morning and 
* evening in the destitute state of one deprived of all,’ (not having thee). 
The poetical works of Jahga have been collected and form a Diwan, of which 
the greater part is good: adventures are well known. One of fis verses 
currently quoted is the following: 
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The sky-was so clear that people said: There is a contest between Jabea and the 
weather (4). 


Jabza was an ugly man, and Ibn arRimi (alluding to the circumstance) 
said; , 
1 am toldsthat Jahza borroyed his goggle eyes (Juhtix} from the elephant on the 


chese—board {5}, or from the crab. 0, how his audience are to be pitied! To please 
their ears, they must afflict their eyes. ‘ 


He died at Wasit, A. H. 326 (A. D. 937-8); or 324, according to some: and 
it is said that his bier (6) was borne to Baghdad. — Jahza was a nickname 
given to him by Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz; thesKhatib (7) says that he was born 
in the month of Shabin, A, H. 224 (A.D. 839). The history of Baghdad and 
the Kitab al-Aghdni make mention of him (8). ¥ 


{1) That is: Since thou canst aleep, why not send thy irrage to visit me, ratker than require mine to yislt 
thee ?—(See note (3), page 146). 

(2) Literally: 1t were as if 1 wanted to pluck a hair from their noses. 

(8) This 6 supposed to be addressed by a lover to the tribe of his mi}tress, on their setting out from their 
Jatt habitation to some new station in the desert. . 

{4) Such is the literal ecslitien @f the Arabic verse; ‘but it must be observed that tho verb oy which 
signifies to be clear, mes, also to bs of a good hen. By a similar analogy, they sayin German: heiteros 
Wetter (clear weather), and ein heiteres Gemuth (a seréhe or gay mind), ‘ 

(8) In the Chinese, Hind®, and Persian game of chess, that ieee Dears the name of the elephant, which 
in the English game is called the bishop. 

(6) When the bodies of the dead are transported to the cemetery, they are placed on a bier, off of which 
they are removed on reaching the grave.—See Lane's Modern Egyptians, vol. If, page 302. 

(7) See his Life, page 78. 

(B) The manoseript of the Aghdnd, betonging to the $b. du Roi, makes Only incidental mention of Jahza, 
oat chore is reason to believe that this MS. fs incomplete. The author of the Fihrest (fol. 496)7 informs us 
that Jabra bad studied under many Joarned men and rdwés,er narrators of historical traditions, anc that he 
Played on the guilar; he was a man of disscfute life and of little or no religious principle. He composed a 
book on cookery, a bistory of celebrated players on the Buiter pet; a tyeatlig on the sonleaee of the 
ragout called Sikb&j ght Recollections of the khalif aMotasim; Recollections of his own time; 00 


Astrologers whose proilsios ‘were accomplished. It appears from th@ same work that he acquired great 
reputation by his wit and prompt repartees; in the ot of the Khatih’s History of Boghdad (MS. of 
the Béb. du Rot, No. 634, fol. 42, verso}, it is stated that he was the first singer of LiF time. Both authors 
abiisin from speaking of his adventures, on account, it would seem, of their noterle:y. 
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IBN DARRAJ AL-ANDALUSI. 


“ Abi Omar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Aési Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn 
Isa Ibn Darraj al-Kastalli al-Andalusi (native of Spain), katib and ‘poet to al-Man- 
sur Ibn Abi Aamir (4), is counted in Spain among the good poets and the men 
eminent for their learning. At-Thaalibi makes mention of him in the Farina 
and speaks of him in these terms: ‘He was for the country of Andalus, that 
“ which al-Mutanabbi was for Syria, a poet of the highest order, and equally 
« elegant in what he said and wrote.” He then gives some fine passages from 
his compositions. , Ibn Bassam also, in his Dakhira, speaks of Ibn Darrdj and 
gives specimens of his epistles and poetas. I lean from his collected poetical 
works, which form two volumes, that al-Mansir Ibn Abi Aamir ordered him 
to compose a poem in imitation of the kasida made by Abd Nawas al-Hakami 
in praise of al-Khasib Ibn Abd al-Hamtd, chief of the land-tax office in Egypt (2); 
the poem by Abi Nawas begins thus: 


© maid that dwellest near our double tent (3}! thou hast a jealous father; and the 
least (favour) one can hope, can hardly be obtained frdm thee. - 


In conseqiience of this order, Ibn Darraj recited to him an elegant kasfda, 
which contains, afnong others; the following passage: ; 


Woman! knowest thou not to remain (here) is to die; and that the dwellings of the 
indigent are tombs? Thou strivest to appal mo with the terrors of a lengthened jour- 
ney, but (know!) that (journey) will be the means of (my) kissing Ibn Admir's hand. 
Let qe then drink of ‘the desert’s water’, though stagnant; so that I arrive where the 
waters of Generosity are pure. Though the perils of the desert wasle be reserved for 
him who rides therein, the reward {of Ats toil will be) great, 

‘ t 


In the same pgem is this description of his parting from his wife and child : 


When she approached to say adicu—and already her sighs- and lamentations had 
shaken my fortitade—she" conjured meio remember our mutual love; and there, in 
the cradle, Jay an infant lisping a feeble ery: it was unable to reply when spoken to, 
but its looks knew well how to touch the tender soul (4): lodged in the safe dwelling of 
our hearts, soft arms and bosoms were its bed. She that gave it the breast was one 
for whose neck and bosom a man would sacrifice his life; its nurse was one for the 
preservation of whose ch prayers would be offered to God: 1 disobeycd (the smile 

* whieh was) its in with my soul, and evening and morning led me on, till 
accustomed to my nightly journeys. The wing of separation bore me away; and her 
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fluttering heart (8), dismayed at my departure, bore away her (senees in @ swoon). If 
she bade adieu to a jealous husband, he was only jealous of his fortitude {which nearly 
yielded) to her grief—Had she then seen me when the ardours of noon were shed 
upoa me, and the trembling mirage waved around; when I bared my face to the 
meridian fires, and submitted to their force; {the evenings too were warm); when ! 
inhaled the life-giving breeze which few across my path as I trod over the burning 
sands: (and Death wears many shapes in the coward’s eye, but Danger is a vain sound 
to the ears of the brave !|—{Had she seen me. then) she had clearly learned that I yield 
not to the injustice (of Fortune), and that I dan bear with firmness the biting of adver- 
sity. He that is emir (master) over the terrors of the desert needs only his sword for 
vizir, when threatened aith danger. Had sheseen me with my soul intent on speed 
ing the nightly jourmey, when my sounding steps held converse with the demons of 
the waste—when I wandered over ‘the desert during the shades of night, while the 
roar of the lion was heard from his haunt among the reeds—when the brilliant Pleiades 
circled (through the heavens), like dark-eyed maifls (dancing) in the green woods; and 
the polar stars werc borne round like the win-cups filled by a fgir gazelle and circu- 
fated by an assiduous attengant;—wheg the milky way setmed fie the gray hars of 
age upon the head of the gloomy night—when the ardour of my resolution and the 
piercer of the darkness (6) were equally terrible—when languor closed the eyelids of 
the stars;—ah! then she had known that Fate itself obeyed my will, and that I was 
worthy the favour of Ibn Aamir. 


This poem is of considerable length, but the extrac, we have given is sufficient. 
Since we have spoken of this kasida, we must cite alsg a portion of the one com- 
posed by Abd Nawas, and jmitated, in its rhyme and measure, by Abi Omar. 
Aba Nawas, having set out from Baghgad,for Egypt, wjth the intention of eulo- 
gizing Abd Nasr al-Khasib, recited to him the poem we are now speaking of, 
and in which he named the different places wheré he stopped’ on the way: one 
verse of it has already been given in the life of Abi Ishak al-Ghazzi (7), and 
there is no necessity for inserting the whole of it here; it is besides of consider- 
able length; we shall merely quote somesselect passages + “ 


When my active camel bore me from her tent, she said: ‘It is grievous for us to see 
‘thee going away! Is there not gome place néare¢ than Egypt whero riches may be 
‘found? There are surely many means of gaining riches.’ 1 answered, whilst her fair 
companions were hastening after, and complaining of her speed;*and, aq they ran, 
perfumes dropped (from their Aair): <Let me go, so that the number of those who 62 
‘envy thee may be increased by (the success of) my jogrney to the city in which al- 
«Khastb is emir. If ofr camels visit not@he coyntry of al-Khastb, to what other ge- 
« nerous man can they go? Beneficence went not beyond him, neither did it stop before 
“it reached him; no] wherever he is, Beneficence is there. (He ts) the man of noble 
“soul! he buyeth with his wealth a glorious reputation, for he knoweth how the vicis— 
* situdes of Fortune revolve.” 

* 


Though othors may remain in ignorance of my words, the Commander of the Faith— 
fal {8) knoweth them well. Thou (0! Xhast6) hast not ceased to serve him with good 
16° 
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counsel, from the time of (thy) youth till the grey hairs appeared on (thy) cheeks. 
‘When an unforgseen event occurred, your prudence released the khalif from all an~ 
xiety (9), or your advice guided him in the choice of a minister, 


«The poet then enters into the description of the places where he stopped to 
yest, and he finishes thus : Fi 

In the tumult of battle, al-Kbastb shed glory on the sword and the lance; in peace, 

he gave lustre to the pulpit and the throne (10). Profuse in his bounty when the 

hands of others are contracted (by avarice); jealously respectful of female honour! 

, Khastb! if my (description) attain the height of thy (glory), 1 shall merit wealth, 

and thou, that I place my hopes in thy bounty. If thou grantest me thy favour, (let it 

be because) I deserve it; if you rxithhold (thy approbation), I shall ask (thy) excuse 
(for my presumption) and be grateful. 


Abi Nawas then celebrated the praises of al-Khasib in a number of other 
poems, and on his return to Baghdad he made an eulogium on the khalif (44) 
who said to him: ‘‘ What can you say of us, after having said of our lieutenant; 
“Tf our camels visit not the country of al-Khasib2” (the khalif here repeated 
this and the next verse.) Abi Nawds remained for some time with his eyes 
cast towards the ground, and then held up his head and recited these lines : 


Whon we praise you with sincerity, 'you are what we descrilie and cven more; if 
our words seem to consey the praises ‘of doy other, it is thou alono towards whom 


o 


our thoughts are turned. ' 
From another piece of Abii Omar's, we extract the following verse : 


If the valley where thou dwellest be inaccessible (to thy over), let the place of our 
meeting be the valley of sleep; there 1 may chance to find thee (12). 


h this verse, he comes near the following thought of another poet's : 
‘ 


Is there means of meeting thee in the lonely villey, for the grounds reserved by thy 
tribe are full of spigs (13)? 

Abd Omar was born in the month of Muharram, A.H. 347 (A. D. 958), and 
died on the ,eve of Sunday, 15th of tht second Jumida, 421 (A. D. 1030.)— 
Darrdj is the name of one of his ancestors. — Kastalli means native of Kas- 
@5,talla (14), a city in Spain, called also Kastalla Darraj (Kastalla of Darray); but 
1 know not if it be after thg- ancestor of Abii Omar or some other person that it 

was $0 called. 
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4) Aba Aamir Muhsmmad Ibo Abr Admur surnamed al-Mensdr (the victorions), was created Aayeb or 
prime minster of the kingdom of Cordova, A H. $66 (A. D. 976), on the acpession of Hishém al-Muwaryad 
Billah, After acheving successfully more than Gifly campaigns against the Christians, he was defeated by 
Sancho, ling of Navarre, in the year $92 (A. D. 1001), and died of grief soon after. Though be made 
regularly two expeditions every year against the enemy, he found sufficient leisure to patronire men of 
learnmg, (Bughvat ~ Condé—Abd "-Fad.) 

{2) Al-Bhasth wis appornted to ths plave by the khalif Hardin al-Rashid, A. H. 190 (A. D. 808-6), and 
removed A. H. 401.—-(4/-Afakin, page 149.) ‘ 

(3) The dual is here employed for probably the same reason as in the ease already nowced, page 148, note (1) 

(4) Latoally: The apot where affection touches, or lights on souls 





(8) Literally : nibs. ‘ 
(8) The piercer of the darkness; the planet Saturn. 
(7) Bee page 42, 


(8) The poet means the khalif Hardn at-Rashid 

(®) Literally: You spared hrm the trouble of 1t. 

(10) As governor, he had the right of pronounciog, the khotba ffom the pulpit, and of giving public audi- 
ence from the throne as representative of the khalsf. 1t would appear from al-Makin, page 144, and Aba 
L-Mahdsin, MS. of the Bsb. dts Rov, No. 659, that in the Lime of ar-Rashid the governor of Egypt was some~ 
tires authorised to collect the revenue. It 1s necessary to observe, however, that al-Khastb could nut have 
presided at public prayers wn Egypt, as he never acted es governor of that proviore 

(11) Probably the khabf ar-Rashid. 

(42) That 19; Jet us dream of gach other 

(43) Among the ancient Arabs, the shaikhs reserved for thew own us@a certain portion of ground near the 
‘camp; this was called th Hima, or forbsdden spot,Yand po other dare feed hus flocks or hunt in it, Later poets 
designate by this word the spot where the beloved 1 supposed to reside; and mystic writers call Heaven the 
Thuna, because God, the object of love, dwells there.— Gee Chrestomathse tom. IIL, page 43.) 

(44) Al-tdrist places Kastalla on the seacoast, fourteen miles gut of Tavira Gondé says that it 1s now 
called Casteliar, 


IBN ZAIDUN AL-ANDALUSI. 


* 

Abd ‘l-Walid Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad thn Ghalib [ba Zaidiin al- 
Makhzimi al-Andalusi al-Kortobi (descended from the tribe'of Makhsim and 
native of Cordova in Spain): this celebrated poet ig spoken of in the following 
terms by Ibn Bassam in the Dakhira® « Algi i-Walid attained the height of 
‘« perfection in prose and poetry, and closed the series of poets sprung from 
** Makhzim; he had received from Fortune the best of her favours; he sur- 
“ passed (én abilities) every person (of his time),\nd wielded his authority (as 
6 yizur) to the welfare (of friends) and the detriment (of foes): he was endowed 
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“ with a great talent for aptly expressing his thoughts in prose and verse, joined 
* to such information in literature as surpassed the ocean by its overflow, and 
* the moon by ils lustre; his poetry had a power which no magic ever pos- 
“* sessed, and (an elevation) which the stars could not rival; and he had re- 
ceived in portion (4) a prose style of a singular and original construction, 
‘ quite poetic in its terms and ideas. He was the son of one of the first juris- 
consults in Cordova, and when his learning had attained its height, when his 
poetic talent had acquired its excellence, when his position (tn the world) 
‘« became eminent and when his tongue was free (to give' tts mandates uncon- 
trolled), he left his native place and went, in the year 444 (A. D. 1049-50), to 
al-Motadid Abbid, prince of Se¥ille, who adopted him as one of his privileged 
friends, admitted him, into his intimate society, hearkened to his counsels, 
and treated him on the footing of a vizir.” This author then gives a great 
number of epistles and pieces of poetry composed by Ibn Zaidin, among others, 
the following : 


« 


‘ 


‘ 


Between me and thee subsists a feeling which, if pleasing to thee, shall never expire 
—a secret which has remained undivulged, whilst other secrets were revealed. He 
who would buy the share I hold in thy affections might offer me life itself; 1 would 
not sell my share in thy affections. Let it Suffice thee that, althopgh thou hast placed 
on my heart a burden which the hearts of men could not sustain, my heart sustains 
it. Be scornful, I shall suffer patiently ;*be proud, 1 sball endure it; be haughty, I 
shall be homble; return, I shall approach; speak, I shall hear; order, I shall obey. 


By the same: 


He has bid adieu to fortitude, the lover who bade adien to thee: it is now betrayed, 
the secret {of his lovg which he had) confided to thee (alone), He gnashes his teeth 
(with regret) that he weht not onward sothe steps more, when he followed thee to say 
farewell. Sister to the moon in exaltation and in lustre! may God reserve a time 
when I shal} see thee reappear! If my nights are long during thy absence, ‘tis thou 
who art the cause; I pase them in lamenting the #iortness of the nights I spent with 
thee. 


Se 


‘ 

He is author also of some high-sounding poems, a portion of which 1 should 

give, were I not afraid of being prolix. UOne of his most brilliant gems (2) is 
the kasida which‘contains these verses : 

‘Whilst our inmost thoughts, conversed with thee (when memory recalled thy ttmage), 

gtief had nearly killed us, gid we not assume fortitude. Since thou art gone, our 


days are become dark, though with thee our nights were bright. Yesterday our sepa- 
ration was not apprehended ; to-day, our meeting again cannot be hoped for. 
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The poem (from which this passage is taken) is of considerable length, and 
each of its verses might be selected (for its beauty), but it would divert us from 
our plas were we to enter into long details. Ibn Zaidin died and was buried 
at Seville on the 4st Rajab, A, H. 463 (A. D. 1074): mention is made of his father 
by Ibn Bashkiwal, who speaks highly of him in his Silat, and says: ‘He was 64 
* surnamed Abi Bakr; he died in the ygar 405 (A. D. 4014-5), at al-Bira 
“ (Elvira) (3), whence his body was taken to Cordova, where it was inter~ 
“« yed on Monday, 7th of-the second Rabt of that year; his birth was in A. H. 354 
“« (A. D. 965): he used'to dye his hair black (4).” Ibn Zaidin hada gon named 
Aba Bakr, who acted as vizir to al-Motamid Ubn®Abbad, and was slain on the day 
in which Yisuf Ibn Tashifin took Cordova from Ibn Abbad and deprived him of 
his kingdom ; the particulars of which event we shall give in’ the lives of these 
princes. Cordova was taken on Wednesday, 2nd Safar, 484 (March, A.D, 1091), 
and Abé Bakr was killed there. We have already given the true pronunciation 
of Kortuba (Cordova); it is therefore unnecessary to repeat it here: it will be 
found in the life of Ibn Abd Rabbih, author of the kg (5); the Franks took this 
city from the Moslims in the month of Shawwal, 633 (about the ‘st of July, 
1236) (6) 


(1) din the Arabic tort, the word here translated by he Aad received én portion, is printed bs. conformably 
Yo the MSS., but it is evident that tho true reading is da, and as saab it is here adopted. 

(2) Literally: One of his admirable necklaces. 

(8) See Casiri's Bibliotheca Arabica, t. 11, page 247 et seg., and Biographis universelte, Zanoun. 

(4) Tt was more usual to dye it red; see note (3), page 46, 

(8) See page 92, 

(8) Forfurther information respecting Ibn Zaidtn, fee M. de Secy's article in the Biographie Utfoerselie, 
Zarwoun; the date of the taking of Cordova, A. H. 434 (1042) as there given, is incorrect: consult also the 
work of M. Weyers, entitled Spectman ertticugt, etc. This gentleman infagms me that he still intends to 
publish the celebrated epistle of Ibn ZaldGa, with the commentary of Ibn NubAta, 

. 


IBN AL-ABBAR THE POET. 


Abd Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Khaulani, native of Seville in Spain, 
and surnamed Ibn al-Abbar, was a poet of reputation, and, in the different 
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branches of his art, one of the ablest among the poets patronised by the prince 
of Seville al-Motadid Abbid Ibn Muhammad al-Lakhmi, He was also a man of 
learning, having made compilations and composed (some original treatises) ; 
but he possessed an acknowledged talent, and showed unbounded abilities in his 
portical works, from which we extract the following beautiful passage : 


She knew not the lasting passion with which her eyes inspired my soul, nor the 
anguish which was borne by my heart (1).—I should lay down my life for that (fair) 
visitor who sought, but could not approach the (/over) drowned in tears and consumed 
(with love). Apprehensive of spies, she came to me wilh hurried steps, ber noch 
adorned with no other jewels but its grace and beauty. I handed her the cup, and 
the wine which it contained blushed (with jealousy) at the fragrance of her lips and 
the radiance of her teeth (2). (?Vedrank) bill her eyelids yiclded to the blandishments 
of slumber, and the strength of the purple (Zquor] subdued her to my will. I wished 
to give her my caeck for a pillow (3), but it was too small, and she said: Your arms 
are for me the best of pillows. She pasued the night in a safe retreat whero no fear 
avsailed her ; and I passed the night thirsting (to taste her tips), but 1 abstained (&). 
‘When this (maid, beauteous as the) moon, approached, the full moon was effaced (by her 
beauty), and all the horizon became dark with jealousy: the night was perplexed to 
know where the moon would rise, but the night knew not that I held the moon in my 
arms. 


He has composed a nunaber of pretty little pieces in the same style, and his 
Diwén, or collected poetical works are spoken of‘by Ibn Bassim in the Da- 
khira, thn gl-Abbar died A.Il. 433 (AsD, 1 044-2).—Khauldni means descended 
from Khauldn, son of Amr, father of a great tribe which settled in Syria. — 
Ishbiliya (Seville) is one of the largest cities of Spain. 


(A) See note (8), page 146, 

2) Literally: The honeyed tow of teeth ond the hastones, to which white teeth are often compared by 
Arabie poets. 

{8) The softness of the cheeks, their tendernecs and deliracy, are common topics with the poets. 

(4) Literally: Withowt either feturning from the source or going tot, ‘This expression was originally used 
by the nomadic Arabscin speaking of the power which their camels possessed of enduring thirst, 


AL-MANAZI. 


63 Abi Nasr Ahmad Ibn Yitsuf as-Sulziki al-Manizi, a man of suptrior talent 
and distinguished as a poet, was vizir to Abi Nasr Ahmad Ibn Marwan al-Kurdi, 
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prince of Maiyafarikin and Diar Bakr, whose life shall be given later. To his 
eminent learning and his abilities as a poet, was joined great skill in the manage- 
ment of affairs, and he went a number of times as ambassador to Constantinople. 
He had collected a great quantity of books, which he made over as a wakf (1). 
to the mosque pf Maiyafarikin and the mosque of Amid, in the libraries of 
which they are still to be found, and where they are known by the designation 

of al-Mandz?s Books. He had one time an interview, at Maarrat ap-Noman, 

with the poet Aba ’I-Ala, who complained to him of his position, isolated as he 

was from mankind and badly treaged by them; to which al-Manizi replied : 

“‘What can they have to say to you, since youshave resigned to them both this 

«world and the next (2)?” Ah!” replied Aba }-Ala, ‘‘and the next also?” 

repeating the words several times and much offended; be thén hung down his 

head and did not utter another word till (his visitor) went away. In one of his 

journeys, al-Manazi passed through the valley of Buzia (3), and, charmed hy 

the beauty of the spotand the feclings it inspired, he made on it these verses: 


A valley sheltered us from the heat of tho burning sands, and a dense foliage gave to 
ita double shelter. We took repose under a tree which, soothed us with its sound, as 
a nurse soothes her child just weaned. Fired with thirst, we drank of a pure spring 
whose waters were sweeter (¢o us) than win¢'to a boon companion. This valley wards oft 
the sun on every point from which heecanJook towards it; him it excludes, but allows 

‘the zephyr to enter. Ite (drelliant) pebbles cause the maids adorned ith jewels to 
tremble, and they feel if the knot of their necklaces (ge unbroken). « 


‘These verses are quite unique in their class, and have been cited, with others 
hy the same author, in the Zinat ad-Dahr, a work composed by Abi ‘l-Maali 
al-Hagiri; among those given by him are*the following : + . 


‘The boy I ha 


2 is tall and slender; be is like Euclid's line: without breadth' the 
‘sense he possesses 


is extremely little: it is hike the point—having no parts. 








A number of his lesser pieces are to be found in the hands of the pfblic, but 
the collection of his poetical works is rare: 1 have been told that the hadi 
al-Fadil commissioned a man of learning, who Was on his travels, to procure him 
a copy ; this person, in consequence, made inquiries in every country to which he 
went, but could gain no information about the book, and he then wrote a letter to 
the kadi, informing him of his want of success; this letter contained some verses, 
one of which had for second hemistich these words: 4nd the dwellings are not 
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inhabited by the poems of al-Mandzi (4). Died A. H. 437 (A. D. 1045-6).— 
Mandzi means native of Mandzjird, a city nearKhartabirt (5); it must not be 
confounded with Mandskird, a castle in the dependencies of Khalit.(6), of 
which mention will be made in the life of Taki ad-din Omar, prince of Hamah. 
Khartabirt is the well-known Hisn Zidid (1). Byrada is a considerable town 


half way between Aleppo and Manbij. 4 


(4) Wakf, a concession in perpetinty for pious purposes. 

(2) This is 4 sarcastic allusion to Abd 'l-Ald's heterodox principles; see his life, page 94. 

(8) See Abt 'I-Fadss Geography, page 267 pf the Arabic text. 

(4) This hemistich is remarkable only for Aaving the word al-Mandsé preceded by apother of nearly the 
same sound, al-Mandzél (the dwellings). 

(8) In Lapie’s map of the Otboman Eiipire, the name of this placp is written Charpud; it lies about 16 
miles east of the Euphrates in 38° 25’ latitude north.—See St. Martin's Mémoires surf Arménie, t. 1, p. 98. 

(6) Khalat, a city of Armenia, is situated towards the northern extremity of lake Van.—Idom, 1.1, p. 403, 

(1) See Aba 'l-Fadd's Geography; Arabic text, page 82. 


IBN etal THE POET. » 


Abi Abd Allah Abmad Ibo Maines Ibn Ali Ibn Yahya Ibn Sadaka, 
G6 at-Taplibi (member of the tribéof Taglib), surnamed Ibn al-Khaiyit (son of the 
tailor), native of Damascus, was a katib (1) and poet of considerable merit, Hav- 
ing gone to travel, he composed poems in praise of the (eminent) men (whom he 
saw) in . different couritries; and went to-Persia, where he also made verses in ho- 
nour (fi its princes). At Aleppo he met with the celebrated poet Abi ‘I-Fityin 

Ibn Haiyds, and presented him with his poctical works, on which Ibn Hayits said: 
“This boy has aynounced to me my death, for it seldom happens in any pro- 
‘¢ fession, ‘that a person of superior skill springs up, without its being an indi- 
“ cation that the death of the oldest fuaster in that profession is at hand.” 
On coming te Aleppo in very low’ ‘circumstances and utterly unable to support 

himself, he appealed to the generosity of Ibn Haiyis in the following lines: 

‘What remains in my possession would not sell for a nut, and my aspeo! may dis~ 


penge thee from inquiring into my real state. But I have stili some honour left (2); that 
Tbave kept unsold; and where, where would a purchaser be found? 
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On reading these verses, Ibn Haiyis exclaimed: “Had he said: 4nd thou art 
“ surely the purchaser! it would have been better.”—The collection of Ibn 
al-Khaiyat’s poems is so common, that it is useless to quote any of them: most 
of his Aasidas are of remarkable beauty, and had he composed no other than the 
one which rhymes in 5, that jpoem alone had sufficed for his reputation; it 
begins thus : 


Obtain from the zephyrs of Najd (3), that they grant respite to his heart; for their 
perfume has nearly borne his senses away. Beware of that zephyr, whon it breathes; 
the lightest evil it produces is the pains of love. O, my friends (4)! if you have ever 
loved, you must know what hold that passion takes of him whose heart is smitten and 
enamoured: he reflects, and reflection augmentmdesire; the lover longs, and love de- 
prives of reason the victim to whom it clings. Am anxious pain with passionate despair 
and hope—intense desire, though far the place of rendezvous, or near. In our caravan 
there is one who encloses in his breast a wasting fits ; andewho efys to the challenge of 
love: “Hore (is thy victim)?” When & breath lof the sephyr) comes tremblingly from 
the desert (tohere his mistress dwells), it bears with it pain to (afflict) him, but (does) 
not (bear) its cure (5). (Jn the caravan) ia one whom protecting spears surround; 
whose heart is turned av.ay (from me), while in mine (J feel), from her aversion, (pains) 
like those which her guardian (spears) would cause. If 1 hear in our encampment a 
plaintive sigh, { am jealous from apprehension, fearing that it may proceed from love 
of her. 


The poem from which these lines are taken is of considerable length, but we 
shall limit our extfact to the foregojng fitation. Another of his pieces is the 
following : . 7 


Ask the drawn sword of lier glances if there still remains in my heart a drop of 
blood to supply the sources of my tears. Ah! there is no protector, none to excuse or 
sooth (the fover) on the day desire torments (Aim). She bas drawn against us the 
shanp (sword) of her looks, that nymph with the slender waist. She is a Turk by 
nation (6), and the arrow she shoots off ommits less ravag@ than the glances of her 
eyes. And (lef me not forget) the night in which 1 went to meet her; when Mheld con- 
‘verse with sleeplessness, and care was the companion of my couch. The dread of her 
cruelty drove me for protection to ber, yet bw often do the most forward retreat (be- 
fore serious danger). The wine‘tup had then subdued Ker native rigour, and ebriety 
borne down her capriciousness; an embrace was lawfully dye, tnd 1 then kissed a 67 
charming mouth and neck! Throughout the night my thoughts were at work; was 
it a false image which I had met,—the phantom of a nocturnal dream? How then 
had her aversion ceased? how did we mget in Ipve? My (soul so) proud and (so) hum- 
ble is the slave of love; her (body 20) full and (s0} slight is (¢he throng) of*beauty. 


In the following, he reproaches his family and friends : 

O, you {who dwell) at the junction of the two streams, if I bave treated you with 
rigour (7), my excuse has been already given; misteke not my (reason for) quitting the 
place which you inhabit; the man of noble mind is impatient under injustice. 

“7 
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By the same: 


Didst thou suppose that I could ever turn my love away from thee? (Be it known to 
Aim) who thinks it should be done, that a thousand reasons are against it(8). , 


Lam much pleased with the two following verses from one of his kasidas; 
they are extremely sentimental : : . 


2 : 

When I call to recollection the tribe which ‘wells in the valley, love kills that 
heart of mine and gives it life. Whon I was at Rakmatain (9), I longed after them, 
but theit tents were in (he valley of Ghaddya (10); O, how distant were the objects of 
my desire t (14) . 


Ibn al-Khaiyat was born at Damascus, A. Hl. 450 (A. D. 1058); he died there 
on the 44th Ramadan, 517 (A. D{ 4123): another statement, which however is 
not exact, places his death on the 17th Ramadan. : 

. 


. ‘ 

(2) See note (7), page 26; and note (4), page 33. : 

{2} Literally: Some water of the face which I have kept from selling. That is: I have still a feeling of 
honour which prevents me from prostituting my talents for money, and praising unworthy persons in hopes of 
being rewarded.—Soe note (18), page 108. 

{3) The highland of Najd in Arabia is frequently celebrated for its flowers and their perfume; it is 
the Arcadia of the Arabic poets, 7 

(4) Literally: 0 my two friends. fee note (1), page 143. 

(8) Literally: Hts companion; the companion of pajn or sickness «1, is the cure 4,9, 

(6) Compare this with the verses at page 404. 

(@) Literally: Jf my storm has borne you away. . 

(8) In the Arabic, the relative pronoun in ais can be referred to two antecedents; the word 8 signifies 
flight, and joined to the negative particle, necessity; the sense of tho verse is consequently very diffleult to 
determine, and the studied obscurity of its construction induces me to apprehend that I have missed the au- 
thor’s ceal meaning. ‘ 

(8) d-Rakmatain, a valley near Modina, mentioned by ancient poets; a number of other places in Ara 
bia bear this name, - A 

(40) The valloy of al-Ghaddya is not noticed in the biographical dictionaries of at-Soyitt, az-Zanakhshari . 
and Yakot, - 

(44) The meaning of the expression \s ay is given by sa-Zawzani in bie commentary on the 70th verse of 
Amro LHais's Moaliakd. : 


AL-MAIDANI. 


Abd ‘l-Fad] Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim ak-Maidani, 
native of Naisipdr, was an eminent literary man and a learned philologer. 
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He was the favourite pupil of Abd ‘l+Hasan al-Wahidi, author of the commen- 

tary on the Koran; he then studied under other masters and acquired a solid 

knowledge of the Arabic language, particularly philology and (the history of ) the 

proverbs current among the Arabs of the desert. He composed on the subject 

a number of instructive works, amongst others the Book of Proverbs (1) which 

bears his name, and to which n0 other similar work can be compared. He wrote 

also the Kitab as-Sdmi fi’l-Asdmi (Book of him who aspires after the signi- 

fication of proper Names), a good treatise of its kind, He had learned by heart 

and taught (a portion of) the Tyaditions ; and the following verses, which I 
believe are his own, were often recited by him: 

° 
a hoary dawn broke upon the night of my cheeks, and I said: ‘It may perhaps be 
isfied with (furning whtte) my beard.” But ait stilbspredfl, 1 reproached it and 
it itahswered: “Hast thou ever seen a dhwn which was not followed by day?” 

He died at Naisapar, og Wednesday, 25th Ramadan, A. H. 518 (A. D. 1124), 
and was buried,at the Gate of Maidan Ziid (Hippodrome of Zidd). This 
Maidén was named after Ziad Ibn Abd ar-Rahmin, and is one of the quarters 
of Naisapir: from it is derived the surname Maidgri,—A-Maidani had a son 68 
called Abi Saad Said, whg was distinguished for his talents and piety; he wrote 
a work, entitled al-Ismd fi'LAsma {Atgginment of the signification of proper 
Nemes), and died A, H. 539 (A. D, 1444-5.) 


(4) Professor Freytag, of Bonn, hes just published a Latin translation of this useful work. 


IRN AL-KHXZIN. 


Aba ‘I-Fadl Abmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Fadi Ibn? Abd al-Khalik, sur- 
named Ibn al-Khazin (son of the treasurer), cameef a family which inhabited 
Deinaur, but he himself was born and? died ‘at Baghdad. This batib (4) and 
poet was a man of merit, and wrote the fairest hand of any in his time; he was 
father (2) to the celebrated &atib Abd 'l-Fath Nasr Allah, who transcribed re- 
peatedly the Makémas (of Hariri), which copies are still extant, and who col- 
lected his father’s poems into a Diwdn : those poems are good, the verses being 
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well turned and the thoughts fine; as, for instance, the following, which contain 
a very original idea: 


He who acts uprightly is disappointed in his wishes, and he who acts crodkedly is 
«successful (3) and attains his end. See the letter alif (1), it held itself up straight, and 
missed gaining the diacritical point, which the noun ( .y) obtained by its crockedness. 


By the same: : 


"Who will bring me that brunette whom (her Jealous relations) have surrounded 
with (Lances) like to her in colour (4 , slenderness, and flexibility. Her lover should put 
on a double breastplate of patience, s0 as to face the point of the spear and watch when 
the eyes (of her guardians) yield {o slamber. The wine of youth causes her to faulter 
(in her gait); it is not the breath,of the zephyr (which ends that flower); she is drunk 
(with youth}, and I am doubly drank with love. My eyes are as a headstrong, spirited 
courser; when I slack their bridle, they bear me into trouble. 

‘ . 


By the same: 


Q1 thou who knowest all secrets; thou knowest what feeble resistance I can offer to 
the deceitful blandishment of her beauty! Let then my love for ber (lose its force and) 
languish as her eyas! Let my consolation for her (loss) be as perfect as her beauty. 
The weight, of mountains is‘! ies than what I bear on my heart afflicted by the pains of 
love. “ we 


The following verses were written by him to Aba ‘I-Kasim ul-Ahwazi, a phy- 
sician who had hurt him in letting blood 








God pity the overthrown! ‘those whom your hands wound are mangled by a lan- 
cet (5}. You come upon your bands (of patients) with bandages, which you spread out 
and fold on one arm and another (6). You bleed them? by Allah! you mangle them; 
stabbing with the point of your well-aimed weapons. Is that a lancet-case or a quiver 
of arrows? of is it (abe, sword) Za l-Fakét borne by the corpulent bald-head (48) (7)? 
Woetbe to me! if 1 meet thes after this, thon stern-faced Antar, unless I wear a cui- 
ass (8). 

Another day, this physician, haying Abi ‘l-Fadi for guest, treated him with 
great attention and had him conducted to the garden and bath belonging to the 


house; on this occasion, the poet ree these verses: 


oa I visited a dwelling where I met no * door-konpee bat sae me with smiles. 
The pleasure ‘which appeared in the countenance of the servant was a harbinger of 
the kindest reception from the master {9}. 1 entered his garden and I visited his bath; 
and gave grateful thanks to the kindness of their owner (10) 


‘ 


I have since found that the katib Imad addin, in his Kharida, attributes the 
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preceding verses to a physician of Ispahan, named Abi ‘I-Kasim Hibat Allah 
thn al-Husain Ibn Ali al-Ahwazi, who, he says, died some years later than A. H. 
550 (A,D. 1155): he gives the same lines also in the life of Ibn al-Khazin, so it 
is difficult to decide which is the author.—Wee extract also the following passage 
from the poetry of Ibn alKhizin 3 


{I loved) a slender-waisted (nymph), whose language showed that she was an Arab, 
but whose seducing looks were Indian (11). I sipped the cap of patience till I stole 
from her guardians an hour of interview, sweeter than honey. I softened her paternal 
and maternal uncles, a jealous one excepted, that was on her check (12), and resem- 
bled a drop of (black) musk deposed on the (red) flower of the pomegranate; it seemed 
to me as if a violet were growing in a rose. 


By the same: 


‘Thy imago came to visit me, and my éyes stole an instant of burried slumber unper- 
ceived by the spies who watched me (11). My lips had not as yet finished kissing the 
yielding {beauty); my hands had scarcely pressed the (charms) confided (to them), when 
I fancied that (my enemies) porceived (me), and that they all said: He had not slept were 
he not visited by her image (14)—Then (the pleasing phantom) fled away and va- 
nished ; and (when present, the light of its beatsty) made me think the morning risen, 
though it had not yet appeared. 


. 

The greater porgion of his poetry conjains fine thoughts (15). He died in 

the month of Safar, A. H. 518 (A.D. 1424), at the age of 47 years; the hifiz 

Ibn’ al-Jawzi says, however, in his Muntazim, that his death took ‘place in 512. 

His son Abd ‘I-Fath Nasr Allah was still alive inf the year 375 (A. D. 4179), 
but I have not been able to learn the date of his death. 


(4) See page 26, note (7). 

(2 In the printed Arabic text, the conjunction , is misplaced; it should precede the 4», not follow wt. 

(8) Read __ slay in the printed tent. , £ ; 

(8) The spears of the ancient Arabs were made of a sort of yellow cane with knots at Intervals (bamboo? « 
and aro frequently named the yellow or brown (swmr) in the metaphorical langutge of the posts. 

(8) This verse and the following contain tome double meanings and puns which no translation can preserve. 

{6) This verse has also the following meaning: You gome wpon the Vands with bands which spread ont 
and surround (the enemy, attacking him) hand to Aand. .c 

(7) See the description of the kbalif Ali's personal appearance in Abd ‘I-Pada's Auuels, 1, I, p30, Ma- 
hammed gave him the celebrated sword Zu l-Fakie, 

(8) This physicien, it would appear, shed as much blood as the famous warrior Antara of the tribe of Abs 
(Abst; which word seems also to mean here sterm-tooking). In these burlesque verses is found the vulgar 


pronunciation Antar for Antara. 
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19) Literally: Ths advances of politensss on ths face of the matter. 

(40) This verse is desigued to bear a double meaning, and nay signifyd entered bis patadise, and I visited 
hia hell; and thanked Ridwan (ths angel who guards Aeaven) and the kindness of Malik (the angel who guards 
hall.) 

__ (ft) That is: They wounded like swords made of Indian steel. 

(43) The same word which in Arabic means maternal uncle signifies also mole, Deauty-epot; this offered 
too fair an opportunity for quibbling to be neglected by the latey Arabic poets, 

(18) Seo uote (3), page 416; it has been said tha’ the lovers met in their dreams, and of course jealous spies 
‘would endeavour to prevent the lover from sleeping, when they had him in their power.—What is here trent 
jated by hurried slumber, signifies literally the slumber of the fearful. 

(14) A true lover should never sleep but (o dream of his beloved. 

(48) Wo may judge from the verses just translated what wire considered as fine thoughts by Ibu Khallibhn 
and his contemporaries. 


NASIH AD-DIN AL-ARRAJANI. 


Abd Bake Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husain al-Arrajani, surnamed Nasih 
ad-din (friend of religion), was kadi of Tustar and Askar Mukram, and com- 
posed some extremely beautiful and charming poetry,. Mention i is made of him 
by the katib Imad ad-din in his Kharidg: “In the prime of life,” says he, 
“ al-Arragani was in the Nizimiya College at Ispahan; (the flow of’) his poetry 
“commenced some years latér than A. H. 480 (A.D, 1087), about the period 
‘© of Nizam al-Mulk’s death, and continued till the end of his life, in the year 
‘544 (A. D. 1449): he did not cease acting as deputy to the kadi of Askar Muk- 
‘ram, and was highly, honoured and respected. His poetry is great in quan- 
“tity, and the collected portion is not the tenth part of what he composed, 
“Having gone to Askar Mukram ih the year 549 (A. D. 4154), I met there his 
“son Muhammad Rais ad-din, who read over with me several times a large 
“ quire fall of his father’s verses. Arrajin was the native soil of his family tree, 
‘and Askar Mukram in Khdzestan the dwelling place pf -his kindred: though a 

70 “ Persian by birth, he drew his crigin {rom the Arabs; the ancient stock from 
“which he sprung were the Ansdrs (1), (a noble extraction) the like of which 
‘+ was never offered by past ages; and he was descended from the tribe of Aus 
‘and the branch of Khazraj; in speech he was a Koss {2) and an Iyid (3); in 
\ writing, a Persian and (first) horseman in its hippodrome; in judgment, he 
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wis a Solomon, and one of those sons of Persia who reached the highest 
« point of knowledge (4); he united beauty, in external fortn, to sweetness in the 
‘‘perfue (of good character).” 1 learn from his collected poetical works 
that he was kadi’s deputy in Khuzestah ; acting sometimes at Tustar, other times 
at Askar Mukram, the kadi of which, Nasr ad-din Abi Muhammad Abd al-Kahir 
{bn Muhammad, he replaced at ‘one period, and at another later, Imad ad-din 
Abi ‘l-Ala Raja; upon this-he composed these lines : 


That I should act as*deputy ip such a profession is one of the turns of Fortune. It 
isa wonder that | can have patience to endure such wondrous changes. 


Being both jurisconsult and poet, he alluded jo this in the following verses : 


1am without contradiction the most poetic doctos of the,age, er (at least) the most 

learned doctor among pocts? When I etter verses, people inscribe them (in ther me~ 
mory) with natural facilily, without tho trouble of repetition (5). Like a voice in tho 

. shade of mountains, when (my poetry) strikes the ear, it awakens the answer of the echo. 


By the same: 


Though you be a man of good counsel, ask advice {rbm others on the day in which 
evil fortune befals you. With the eye, you can distinguish far and near, bul it you 
cannot see without a mirror. 

’ 


By the same: 


1 never roamed through distant regions without making you (my generous patron) 
the special object of my search. My efforts to mect you were earnest, but the only 
favour you procured mo was the persecutions of misfortane, I still draw towards you, 
though I turn my face away, and my motions are as those of the stars (6). I go to- 
wards the far East that I may find you, though my apparent direction is towards the 
West, , .? 

The following verses were written by him joaman in authority, reproaching 
him for not asking for him after a period of separation > 

O my friend, | offer my life in ransom for thine! O thou whow it'is my dyly to Jove! 
why hast thou not reproached me for my neglect? To-day J complain of thy neglect 
and reproach thee. A proof that thou art tired of meds that J have becn absent for 


some days and fone came te inquire for me. When thou seast the slave yon awayun- 
purnged, (know) thas it is the master who runs away from bins,” 2 


By the same, containing a singularly original thought: 


‘When none had pity on my sufferings, my fleeting image which. visited the sluambers 
of my mistress (7), and which I in my thinness resembled, bad compassion on me. It 
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71 yielded me secretly its place, and T went that night to visit my beloved, who théught 
she eaw me in a dream (not in reality). So we passed a night together unporceived; 
Ibeing awake under her eyelids, and she, asleep. 


In one of his kastdas is found the following verse 


Look at thal (charming) mole (8) below ber neck, and learn how treasures are bid 
in secret corners. 


By the same: 
Canesco et amicus pubescit; reliquiitlum et ille me reliquit; quod in me niger erat 
(scil. barba) album factum est, et quod in illo ‘album (scil. gena) erat, nigrum. 


By the same: Me 


(The lover) asied the groves where was his beloved; he hearkened to obtain an 
answer from the echo, but it only repeated his words. ‘‘ Where,” said he, “does she 
“ now sojourn?” It answored: “ Where does she now sojourn (9)?” 


By the same: 


If I knew not what I now know, my ignorance would give me as much happiness as 
my knowledge gives me gzief. Thus the sparrow ranges unconfined and feeds in the 
gardens, whilst ihe nightingale is imprisoned for ils talent of song. 


Another poct has thus expressed the same idea: 


The wots and evils of the world visit men of talent alone; 60 the only birds deprived 
of freedom aredhoso which possess a tuneful voice. 


The idea is similar to that which is contained in the following verse, taken 
from a long pom of Abi Ishak al-Ghazzi, whose life has been already given (see 


page 38): ‘ ‘ : 
My talents, no doubt, have done me harm; the aloes-wood is burned for its sweet 
perfume, : , 
We shall confine, ourselves to the foregoing extracts, as the fear of being 
prolix hindors us from giving one of his long Aasfdas.—By the same (40}: 


T love the man whose face is fair towards his friend and whose heart is free from 


guile: despite all dangers, his friendship will endure; and tell me, does @rery man’s 
friendship endure ? 


As this second verse, which can be read backwards (in the original Arabic), 
is to be found in the poetical works of al-Ghazzi, we are unable to decide which 
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of these two poets composed it.—Al-Arrajani'’s verses abound in pretty thoughts, 
and have been collected in a separate volume. He was bora A. H. 460 (A. D. 
1067-8); died in the month of the first Rabi, A. H. 544 (A. D, 4449), at the city 
of Tostar, or at Askar Mukram according to another relation.—Arrajdni means 72 
belonging to Avrajan, which ig one of the districts of al-Ahwaz in Khuzestan; 
Most persons say that the name of this plage is written with a single r, and it is 
thus that al-Mutanabbi gives it in the following verse : 

To Arjan, my rapid“steeds! Such is my firm resolution, which leaves the hostile 

spears broken behind it. . 

Al-Jawhari, however, in his dictionary the Shah, and al-Ilizimi in his Syno- 
nymes, state that this name takes a double r.—Tostar, called yulgarly Shushter, 
is a well-known city in Khutestan—4skar Mukram (the camp of Mukram), 
people differ respecting this Mukram, but most of the well-informed say that 
he was brother to Mutraf Ibn Sidin Ybn Akila Ibn Zikwin Ibn Habbin [bn 
al-Kharzak !bn Ghailin Ibn Wawa Ibn Maan Ibn Malik Ibn Aasar Ibn Saad Ibn 
Kais Ibn Gbailan Ubn Mudar Ibn Nizdr Ibn Maad IbneAdnan: such is the genca- 
logy which I have extracted from Ibn al-Kalbi's Jancherat ; the name of Bahila is 
not, however, in thjs list(1¢), though the Mukram above-mentioned is said to be 
descended from Bahila and from Hawa; God knows best the truth! Others say 
that this Mukram was descended from Joana al-Aamiri 3 and some again state 
that he was freedman to al-Hajjaj Ibn Yisuf ai-Thakafi, who posted him in that 
place for the purpose of waging war against Khurzid Ibn Baris (12), and for this 
reason it was called after him. —Khuzestan is an extensive region between Basra 
and (the province of )Faris. u 


, ' 

(3) Anadrs (oidera); name given to the people of Medina, who lent ausistance to Mubamomad when expelod 
from MeLha. , : 

(2) Kous was a bishop of Nejetn io Arabia Felix; he led some years before the introduction of fslamuch, 
and was celebrated for his loquonce.—See De Sacys Hatin, page 218 

(8) Tyad was the third in descent from Adnin, whose eloquence was proverbial; is talent was inherited 
by his descendants, of whom Kots was one, 

(4) Literally: Who attained the knowledge suspended to the Pleiades. 

(8) Buch apppars to he the meaning of the word -la)} am this verse, The expression ¢ xy! ll to 
Jaoturs) bas been already noticed, page 92, note (1). 


{6) He alludes to the retrograde motton of the planets. 
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(1) That the reader may understand (his little piece, it Ix mecessary to repoat here one of the observations 
already made on the whimsical idea held by Arabic poets respecting dreams, (See note (8), page 146). They 
fancy thatthe lover sees the image of his mistress in a dream, because he is really visited by a phastom 
which she herself sends to him. The lover too sends his image to glide under the eyelids of his beloved, who 
then dreams of him. Here the lover was s0 axtenuated, that he took the place of his own image, which very 
complacently gave It up to him. s 

(8) Bee note (8), page 33. . 

0) Literally: Where dx ths place in which she has taken the baggage off her camel.—The echo shows, by 
ita answor, that it was as equally desirous 4s the lover of knowing where the beloved then resided, and conse- 
quontly could give him no information. 

{40) It in evident that this has heen inserted later, and in the wrong place also. Many examples of similar 
inattention will be painted out in the course of the work. = * 

(44) In the Jife of Kutatbe Ibn Muslim, thr author states for what reason the name of Bibila 1s suppressed 
in the genealogica) list remounting from Maun to Adnin, 

(42) Buch also is the gccount given by Abd 'I-FadA in his “Geography, page 346 of the Arabic text; the 
adversary with whom Mukram ad to contend Is there galled Khurad/, but Lbn Khallihin writes the name in 
the seme manner as the excellent historian, at-Thabari. This carmpalgn was made A. H. 93, and an account 
of it is given in Major Price's Retrospect of Muhammadan History, vol. 1, page 472. 


IBN MUNIR AT-TARABOLUSI. 


Abd ’I-Husain Ahmad'Ibn Munir Iba Ahmad Ibn Muflih at-Tardbolusi (native 
of Tripoli in Sfria), surnamed Muhaddib ad-din (Embellisher of Religion), 
Ain az-Zamin (Eye of Time), was a poet of considerable celebrity, and his 
collected poetical works are still extant: his father recited poetry and sung 
in the markct-places of Tripoli. The son, as he grew up, learned the 
Koran by heart, and, after studying philology and literature, commenced 
reciting verses of his own; he then went to Damascus and settled there; (2a 
religion) he was a RAfidi (1). The number ‘of his satires and the causticity 
of his language Weré so excessive, that Biri, son to the atibek Toghtikin and 
prince of Damascus, impgsoned him for some time and intended to have his 
tongue cut put, but being intereeded with, he consented to banish him. Ibn 
Munir held a éorrespondence with Ibn al-Kaisarani, in which these two poets 
attacked each other; for they were both residents of Baghdad, and each jealous 
of the other, as generally happens with persons who follow the same profession. 
Jn one of Ibn Munir’s Aasidas, are found these verses: 
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‘When a man of noble mind perceives that he is neglected(2}, his resolution should 
+ be, to depart for another land. Thus the moon, when waned away, strives to attain to 
ita full, and sncceeds by changing its place. Shame on your wisdom (3)! if you 
congent to drink of a troubled source (4) when the bounty of God fills the very de~ 
serts. Doring the course of your life, you sat (in listless idleness) and rivalled your 
camels in indolence; why pot take them, and pry into the secrets of the desert (5)? 
Depart and you shall gain lustre, like the sword which, when drawn, shows on each 
side of its blade the ornaments *yhich were hidden by the scabbi When life for- 
sakes the body, count it not death; the only death is to live in humili . Devote your 
life to the deserts, not to poverty! As long as God permits you to live, let it suffice 
you to deserve his favour. Despise the vilcness of fortune’s gifts, when they draw near 73 
to you; (remain not ist inglorious eate,) but be as the phantom of a vision which ap- 
pears and departs. “Fly, even dating the noontide Gres (6), from those on whom you 
tained honey, and who reaped for you colocynth. Fly the deceitful wretch in whose 
{heart) the plantations of friendship are badly rgoted, and who, if you show him sin- 
cerity, will misinterpret (your conduct). Ah, how well I know the world and its peo- 
ple! with them itis a crime for merit to be perfect. «They are forreed in Nature's basest 
mould; the best of them, if 2 say a word will repeat it; and if I keep silence, will re- 
port to others what I never said. When Fortune thinks to cast me down, my haughty 
spirit bears me wp even to the stars. 1 impress upon my mind the discourse of grave 
events, though it be darkly uttered; I tend my camels, but I fatigue them also on the 
failure of herbage (7}. (The) declaration (which I make is plain and clear ) as the 
light of morning; then follows a firm resolution which executes (my will), a the edge 
of the sword slays the victim which it encounters. 








One of his best pieces is the kasida whjch begins with these verses: 


Who has placed the moon on tho point’Of that spear? Who has imbued with subtle 
magic the edgo of that (sword) of Yemen (8)? Who has sent down the highest luminary 
to a sphere circumscribed by the folds of a tunic from Khosrowan (9)? Is that a 
glancing eye or a scabbard from which a sharp sword comes forth? Is that a young 
beauty whose waist, as she walks, bends gracefully from side to side? or is it rather the 
elastic motion of a pliant lance? She has subdued mo, I who before was so proud; 
love makes the lion slave of the covert-seeking gazelle. 


From the same poem : : 

Is it not liquid mask which drops from her locks upon the sammit of that pliant reod 
(her body)? ‘What intoxicating draughts of love, what pearl-like teeth are in the covert 
formed by those lips of coral! Were the moon, when shining in full lustre, asked whom 
she envied, she would reply: Such a one's danghter (19). She has vanquished mo by 
the variety of her porféctions; (charms) which consist in the sound of her voice and 
the aspect of her form, the haughty port of the Persian (11), the yoluptuousness of 
Syria, glances like those of the maids of Irak, and language (sweet as that) spoken in 
Hijdz. Wine is not more dangerous for the reason than is the pure eloquence of the 
desert, pitered with a Turkish pronunciation. 


By the same: 
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Her eyes denied having shed my {heart’s) blood; but she hold up her head (12), and 
then they acknowledged their guilt. Do not suppose that the mole upon her cheek is 
a tear of blood, shed by my eyes; it was a burning coal of the fire which consumed 
my heart; and on being plunged into (the yielding substance of) her check, it was ex- 
Unguished, and then rose to the surface. 


In one of his kastdas are found these lines: , 


Speak not harshly to me, for the nfarks of your displeasure are already sufficiently 
manifest. 0, my mistrese! where are those smiles which are now replaced by frowns? 


{found the anecdote which follows in the handwritiag of the shaikh Abd 

74 al-Azim al-Mundiri (43): ‘<I wasfold by Abi 'I-Majd, kadi of Suwaidi(44), that 
“there were in Syria two pocts,'Ibn Munir and Ibn al-Kaisarini, the former of 

‘¢ whom used to teunt the latter (with being so unlucky) that he never accom- 

“ panied any one without that person’s’ meeting with ill fortune; it happened, 

“ however, that a musician sung these verses to the atibek Imad ad-din Zinki, 

‘¢ prince of Syria, who was then besieging the castle of Jabar(kalat Jabar) (15): 


* What woe I suffer from that coy and froward nymph, when vile informers repeat to 
“her talos completely false. I salute her, and sho turns away; curving her arched 
“ eyebrows (into a frown), as if T were a wine-cup, and she still suffering from its 
‘ offects.’” ‘ ‘ 

‘<Zinki applauded the’ verses and asked ‘who was the author ; and on learning 
“that they were*composed Ivy Ibn Munir, who was then at Aleppo, he wrote 
** to the governor of that place with orders to send him the poet with all speed. 
“ The very night Ibn Munir arrived (at the camp), the atabek Zinki was mur- 
‘«dered”-—(we shall giye the details of this event in his life). ‘On his death, 
“ Asad ad-din Shirkah, prince of Emessa, took Nir ad-din Mahmid, son to 
“ Zinki, and, putting himself at the head of the Syrian troops, returned to 
“ Aleppo, while Zain ad-din Ali, father (46) to Muzaffar ad-din, prince of Arbela, 
* took the command of the woops belonging to the provinces east (of Syrt2), 
‘Cand went back with them to Mosul, where he joined Saif ad-din Ghazi, 
“ (another),son to Zinki, and nade km master of Mosul. Ibn Munir went 
* back 1o Aleppo along with the army, and was accosted in these terms by Ibn 
“ al-Kaisarini: ‘Take that for all with which you flouted me.’”—This same 
Ibn al-Kaisarani composed the following lines on fbn Munir, who had reviled 
him in a satire: 
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Tha Muntr! in roviling me, you have insulted a man of learning, who, by the recti- 
tude of his judgment, was beneficial to mankind, But my heart is not oppressed for 
that; I have before me the model offered to the companions of Muhammad (17). 


Ibn Munir’s poetry is eminently refined; he was born at Tripoli, A. H. 473 
(A. D, 1080-4); and died in the month of the latter Jumida, 548 (September, 
A.D, 1453), and was buried near the chapel at Mount Jaushan (18). I visited 
his tomb and found these verses inscribed on it: 


Lot him who visity ‘my tomb be assured that he shall meet with what I have met 
with. May God have mercy on him who visits me (here) and says to mo: ‘May God 
have mercy on thee!’ we 


His life is given by the hafiz Ibn Asakir in his History of Damascus, who there 
says; ‘ Al-Khatib as-Sadid (the able preacher) “Abd Muhammad Abd al-Kahir 
‘(Ibn Abd al-Aziz, preacher at Hamah, relates as follows: “¢ Afler the death of 
“ Ibn Munir the poet, I saw him in a dream(19); I was on a lofty hill ina garden, 
“and I asked him how he was and told him to come up to me,’ and he replied: 
« T cannot, by reason of my breath ;’ on which I said: ‘Hast thou drunk wine ?’ 
“ ¢Something worse than wine, 0 khatib!’ he replied. ‘What is it?’ said I, 
“ “Dost thou know?’ said he, ‘ what befe| me on account of those poems in which 
“¥ reviled people?’ ‘ What befel thee?’ ,* ‘My tongue,’ he replied, ‘swelled and 
ai lengthened out as far as sight could reach, and each poem recited with it be- 
“ came a dog which clung to it.’ I saw that he was barefooted and that bis 
‘clothes were completely worn out, and 1 heard a voice over him repcat these 
« words : Over them shall be coverings of fire, and under them shall be floors 
“ of fire (20). 1 then awoke in terror.”—I have since found in the Diwdn of 
Abii ‘I-Hakam Obaid Allah (whose life I intend to give), that Ibn Munir died 
at Damascus, A. I]. 547 (A. D.,1152); AbO '1-Haka having composed some 75 
elegiac verses on his death, which show that he died in ghat city. From 
among those verses we shall quote the following, which are written if the usual 
ludicrous style of the author : 


They bore him along upon the bier, and washed his corpse on the bank of the river 
Kallat; they warmed the water in a well-tioned cauldron, under which they lit sticks of 


oak. , 
In admitting the exactness of the fact (mentioned in these verses), we shall be 
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obliged to combine it with the statement already given, and suppose that he 
died at Damascus and was then carried to Aleppo for burial (A).—Tripoli is a 
city of Syria, situated on the sea-coast and lying near Balbek. In the year 503 
(A.D. 1409), it was taken by the Franks from its possessor, Abid Ali Ammar Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ammir, after a siege of seven years: the history of this event is 
too long to relate. ' ‘ 


(A) The word Rfid (heretic) Is generally made use of by the Sunnites to designate a follower of Shiite. 
doctrines. The kAtib Imdd addin says, in his Kaarida, (MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No. 4444, fol. 4), that Ibn 
‘Munir professed the most exaggerated Shiite { ineiples, whilst his rival, Ibn al-Raisaranl, was a devout Sun— 
nte.—For the origin of the RAGidis, see De Stcy's Exposé ds ta Religion des Druses, tom. 1, p. 48, éntrod. 

(2) Literally: Perceivep that obseureneps is become the guest of his dwelling. 

{8) Literally: Folly to your wisdom? : oi 

(A) To drink of a troubled source; that is, to live dependent on a mean patron, who troubles the pleasure 
hia gifts might create, by saying how ill they are deserved. 

(8) These verses contain a number of verbal quibbles, to which the author in some cases has sacrificed good 
taste; hero, for instance, he bas adopted a gross and ridiculous metaphor, pedfowlos venari (fala) tn juba 
desert (fala), 

(6) Literally: Join tothe ardent noon flight from those, ete. 

(2) The mening of the poet appedes to be, that when his camels can no longer find nourishment, he re~ 
moves with them to some distant and more fertile spot. This, however, seems to be only a metaphor, by 
which ho wishes to imply that if his lalonis are neglerted in one country, he travels to another. 

(8) This verso signifies in plainer language: Who has united that beauteous countenance to a grasefot 
body pliant as a lance? Who kas imbued with subtle magic the glances of that native of Yeon? 

(8) The poctis so dazzled by the beauty of his mistress, that be takes her for the sun. 

(10) Paughiter «31; the reason for ao translating the Arabic word may be Ioaraed from the observations 





made in the introduction. 

(44) The ancient pocts rometimes allude to the proud and slately gait of the Perssans; soe Diwdn d' Arwro 
“I-Kois, page 46, line 8 of the Arabic text. 

(42) Literally: Her rheeks. 

(48) Seo tote (7), page 46. 

(14) Sowaida is situated at the mouth of the Orontes. 

(48) Bee the, fe of Indad ag-din Zinkl. 

(46) In the Arabic text, the word a1, is incorrectly printed J, 

(47) This alludes to the following pussage of the Koran: “You havo in tho Apostle of God an excellent 
“ example, unto him nto hopeth in God and the last day, and remembereth God frequently.” See surat 39, 
verse 21. 

(48} According to the author of the Mardsid al-Zttita, Jaushin is a hill near Aleppo. 

{40) See note (7), page 46. 

(20) See Koran, surat 39, verso 18. 

(94) ‘The author has already stated that Tho Musir was buried at Jaushen, « bill near Aleppo, but ha eon— 


. 
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chads from the verses just cited that he died at Damascus, since the funeral ablutions were performed on the 
body near the river Kallotz This river must then be close to Damascus, yet none of the Arabic geographers 
have mentioned it, nor is {t noticed by any of the European Uravellers whose works I have consulted. 


AL-KADI AR-RASHID ABU ‘L-HUSAIN. 


Al-Kadi ar-Rashid (the well-ghided kddi) Abi ‘I-Husain Abmad, son of 
al-Kadi ar-Rashid Abé ‘I-Hasan Ali, son of al-fiadi ar-Rashid Abi Ishak Ibrahim 
Ibn Muhammad {bn al-Husain Ibn az-Zubair al-Ghassini (of the tribe of Ghas- 
sdn) al-Oswini (native of Syéne): this kadi belonged to am honourable and 
influential family; he is author of a work called Kifdb al-Jindn, etc., containing 
nolices on a number of eminent men of talent (4); his poetical works form a yo~ 
lume, and those of his brother the kadi al-Muhaddib Abi Muhammad al-Hasan 
have also been collected into a volume: they were poth good writers in prose 
and verse, The following lines, from a beautiful Aaséda by al-Mubaddib, con- 
tain an elegant ang original idea: 

, See the milky way among the star’; it Tesembles a s¥ollen stream,watering mea- 


dows. Wereit not a river, the constellations of the Fish and the Crab had never swum 
init. ’ ry 

From another kasda hy the same author: 

Thave no thirst for any other water but the Nile’s,—not even—tod pardon me!—for 
that of Zamzam (2}. 

‘The writings of this poet abound i in fine thoughts ; he commenced making 
verses A. H. 526, and mention is made of him by the katib Imad ad-din in his 
Sail wa’z-Zail. We possessed a greater talent for poetry ‘than his brother 
ar-Rashid, but was his inferior in all other sciences. He died al Cairo in the month 
of Rajib, 564 (May, A.D. 4166). As for the’kadi ar-Rashid, he is,spoken of in 
these terms by Abi ‘t-Tahir as-Silafi in one of his ‘alikas (3}: ‘In the year 
«+ 559 (A.D. 1163-4) he was named, against his will, inspector of the govern- 
& ment offices at Alexandria; and in the month of Muharram, 563 (October, 
“ 4467), he was put to death unjustly through the malice of his enemies.” 
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The katib Imad ad-din speaks of him also in the Sait wa ’z-Zail, or supple- 
ment to his Kharida. ‘This overflowing ocean,” says he, ‘this swollen sea 
76 ** has been noticed by me in the Kharida, where I have also made mention of 
+ his brother al-Muhaddib; in the year 563 he was put to death unjustly by 
“ Shiwir for leaning towards the party of Asad ad-din Shirkih. He was black 
« inykin, and lord of the town (4); he was the pearl of the age for his knowledge 
« of geometry, of the exact sciences, and of those which are connected with the 
“« study of the law and of poetry. The emir Adad ad-din Abd ’i-Fawaris Mur- 
“haf Ibn Osima Ibn Munkid (5) recited to me some poeths by this author, and 
‘« among others, the following, Wuch he says he heard from his own mouth: 


«The woes which afflict me are great, but my courage also is great; and what harm 
‘can polishing chuso ty the cutting steel? (that harm can the rubs of adversity do me?) 
“The vicissitudes of fortune, the changes it brings about may alter the noble character 
* of others, but cannot alter minc Dd fire consume the ruby, the ruby then were as 
‘a common stone Let not the worlhless rags which cover me deceive you; thoy are 
“the shell which cncluses a pearl. Think not, when the stars are hidden, that their 
“smallness presents them fiom beng seen; the fault must bo laid upon {the weakness 
* of) your sight’ i 


The idea in this last verde is taken from a long and well-known kasida, com- 
posed by Abi ‘I-Ala ‘-Maarni, in which that poet says: . 

The eye sces the stars and thinks them small, but that smallness 1s the fault of the 
eye, not of tho star. } 

The hatib Imad ad-din gives as this poet’s (6) the following verses, composed 
on al-Kamil, son of (the giztr) Shiwir. 

Ifa man of honourable feelings docs not quit the beloved spot in which he 18 no 
Jonger welcome (7}, that man has po resolution Even did he love it to excess, he 
should know that death will tear him from it in spite of his reluctance. 

Imad aq-din relates also that he Icarned the following verses at Baghdad, in 
the year 354, from Muhaminad Ibn Isa al-Yamani (8), who said that they had 
been recited to him by al- Kidh ar- Rashid, and that (hey were composed by him 
on a person ‘(ho had deceived us expectations): 


Though the hopes which F placed m thee were disappointed, when I thought to have 
found in thee a just man; ibou hast, however, conferred on me a service, which de- 
serves my gratrtode wherever I may dwell; for thou hast put me on my guard against 
all my companions, and taught me that no sincere friend exists on earth. 
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The lines which follow were written to al-Kidi ar-Rashid by al-Jalis Ibn 
al-Habib (9): 
° 
__ By your absence, our rich store of noble doeds has been impoverished, and the dwell- 
ing-place of clory is abandoned. ‘When you sojourned with us, the dark clouds (of 
sorrow) were dispelled, and prosperity followed wherever you passed. In your de- 
parture, fortune has committedsa crime, Which cannot be pardoned but by your 
return. 
Al-Kadi ar-Rashid was black in colour, and to this, allusion is made by the 
poet and kitib Abd ‘l-Fath Mahmdd Ibn Kadds in these satirical verses : 
© thou who resemblest Lokman, but not in*wisdom (10); thou who hast lost thy 


Jearning, not preserved it; thou hast stolon evéry one’s verses, aud mayest be called 
the black thief (14). 


Tam indueed to think that the following lines were composed on al-Kadi 77 
ar-Rashid also: 
Tf thoa sayest: I was formed out of fire, and therefore surpass all men in intelligence, 
we answer: Thou speakest truth ; but what has wasted thee away to a cinder? 
. 
Ar-Rashid, having travelled to Yemen on an embassy, pronounced verses in 
honour of some of the princes in that country, and amongst others, Ali Ibn 
Hitim al-Hamdani, of whom he said:, + Fy 


Though Upper Egypt bo sterile and its people suffer dearth, I shall not fol dearth 
in the country of Kabtan Since the land of Marib supplies my wants, I have no 
regret for Syene. If the vile sons of Khindif know not my worth, my morit is appre- 
ciated by the princes sprung from Hamdan. 

‘These verses excited the hatred of the missionary residihg at Aden, by whom 
they were transmitted in writing to the prince of Egypt, who was so highly irri- 
tated by them, that he caused the, author to ‘be arrested and delivered over to 
them bound and naked, after seizing all his property (42). Ar-Rashid remained 
some time in Yemen, and then returned to Egypt, where Ae was put to death 
by Shiwir as we have alrpady mentioned. —Ghassdniemeans belonging to Ghas. 
sdn, 9 great branch of the tribe of al-AM, whose watering-place was at a foun- 
tain in Yemen called Ghassin, and from which they took their name. Oswdni 
means native of Oswdn (Syene), a town in Upper Egypt: as-Samini pronounces 
this name "Aswan, but the former is the correct pronunciation, according to 


what I have been told by the hafiz of Egypt Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri. 
49 
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(1) The fall tle of this work is Jindn al-Jondn va ridd al-Adhdn; that is, Gardens of ths heart and 
Meadows of the mind: it contains notices on the poets of Egypt, and is intended as a supplement to the 
Vattma of at-Thablihi. 

(2) Zamzam; the well in the precinets of the temple of Mekka; its waters are supposed, by the Moslims. 
by possesa extraordinary virtues. ' 

{8) Sec note (2), page 5b. 

(4) Wea difficult to guess at Aiabd ad-dte's meaning from qhese words: in his rhythmical prose be hes 
brought in the word Salada (town) to thyme with Jalada (skin), from which 1 am Suduced to think that here, 
ay iu many other passages, he has sacrificed sense to sound. Perbapshe wishes to say that the kAdi ar-Rashtd 
was governor of proprictor of his nalive town Syane. 

(8) This omair wan probebly son to the Cndune whose fife is given in this works the Ktib mtd ad-din ays, 
im his Khartda (MS. No. 4444, fol. 447, that he met him ot Damascus, A. 11. 874 (A. D. 1178-8), He is 
there celled Adad ad-Dawlat, not Adad ad-din, as in the MSS. of Ibn Khallikin. 

{6) In the Arabic‘text, a letter has been misplaced; the true reading is a) 3 , hy. 

(7) Literally: Which aepels hjm. 

(8) The kAtih Jmdd ad-dtn states, in his Khartda (MS. No, 1414, fil. 280 verso), that the poct Muhammad 
Yn Jaa ab-Yomani (or al-Yamini as there written), eame to Baghdad, A. H. $80, md lodged at the house of 
4 Christian physician helongng to dhe family called Band Toma {the sons of Thomas); he wax a man of great 
talont and an able mathematician, and professed to understand the Almagest and the sriences of astronomy 
and Ingie. Timid adadtin was at that time studying Kurlid, aud he profited by the opportunity to haye the 
timMeultics of that author explained te hie by al-Yamani, but was soon disgusted hy dhe self-sufficiency and 
arrogance of his master, Im the year 580, al-YamAni returned to Baghdad, afier having been absent for some 
time; Imtd adlln had then some stientifi discussions with him, after which be Tost sight of him and never 
saw him more. ‘ . 

(9) The hadi AbQ"-Madli Abd,al-Aztz Ihn al-Hagain bhn al-Tablh a-Aghlabi ‘descendant of the Aghta- 
bites) av-Snadi, was surnamed al-Jatta (the companion) because he was admitted into the intimate soeiBty of 
the prince of Kgypt: heway a man of talent aud a poet. Died A.H. S61 (A.D. 4168-6). (AsGoydti's Mus 
ale Muhadiea, MS. No, 682, fol.180.). 

(40) Lohman, s9 cefchrated hy the Arabs for his wisdom, was a blach. 

(14) The black thief (in Arabic, at-Aswad as-Sdlikh) 1s the name of a species of venomous serpent. 

(42) This adventure is noteery inteltigibly related, and indeed it cannot be perfectly understood without 
taking into consideration the following circumstances: Sst, The sultan Ali Ibn Hatim, prince of Sanaa (see 
lohannéen’s Historia femencr, p. 148), was descended from Hamdan, one of the posterity of Kaban, brother 
4a Himyar; he was therefore of he purest Arabic races Maly, Khindif was a descondunt from Lemail, and 
Consequently not of true Atabie blood; his sons were Tsbikha, Kaméa, and Mudriba, from which last sprung 
Koraish and Muhammad, frre wham were descended ‘according to their own account) the Fatimite princes of 
Fgypts they were consequently sons of Khéndéf, and it is against them what the port here aims his satire 
diy. Tho missionary here mentionod was the sceret agent of the Fatimite gevernment (sre note (9), page 26}. 
The persons to whom ar-Reshid war given up" were pébbably some enemies he hud in Yemen, 
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e AN-NAFIS AL-LAKMI. 


Abi ‘l-Abbig Ahmad Ibn’ Abi ‘Kasim Abd al-Ghani Ibn Abmad Iba Abd 
ar-Rahman Ibn Khalf Ibn Muslim al-Lakhmi al-Maliki (follower of the sect of 
Malik) al-Kotrusi, surnamed an-Nafis, was a man of considerable literary at- 
fainments, He is author of some good poetical pieces, which have been col- 
lected into a separate Volume, from, which I extract the poem composed by him 
in praise of the emir Shujé ad-din (hero of religion) Jildak at-Tahawi (client of 
Taki ad-din), and known by the title of Wali of Damietta; the commence- 


ment of this kasida is as follows: . eo ® 
= . 

Say to my beloved: Thou hast prolonged thy aversion for me, and in thal thou hadst 
in view my death. If thou desirest that 1 cease to love, restore me my heart which is 
in thy possession. Thou hast broken thy promises, and hust not even kept that of 
sending thy image to visit me in my dreams (1). Yet 1 still act towards theo according 
to my compact, though thou hast transgressed that which thou madest tome. © mouth 
of the beloved! thou didst consume my heart when I tasted of thy cool source: thon 
didst declare me a transgressor when I wished to obtait from thee thy honey. ost 
thou think that J,can adavire the (plant) branch of the willow after having seen thy 
(slender) waist? or that apples can charm my eyes alter the sight of thy checks? Dost 
thou think that thy fragrant locks can protéct thee from tht hisses of thy lover (2). It 78 
shall not be! I swear it by Him who has made love my master, so that | have become 
thy slave! 0, heart of her whose movements are full of (grace and) softness, how 
hard thou art towards mel Dost thou think me insensible to Jove, or that 1 possess 
such inflexible stornness as thou? 


It ig. a beautiful poem from which this 4s tahen, but wo shall confine ourselves 
to the foregoing quotation, Iest this article should become too long.—An-Nafis 
travelled to many countrics, visiting remarkable men and employing his poetic 
talent as a means of obtaining donations from their liberality. , The katib Imad 
ad-din mentions him in the Kharida, and says that he was'a doctor of the sect 
of Malik, and had some acquaintance with the sciertes of the ancients (3) and 


3 . 
general literature: he is author of these verses : .c 


The wealthy may rejoice on a day of festival, but the poor cannot. Can a festival 
rejoice ine whose garments are (as) the people of Saba? Can it givé pleasure to me 
while (the covering) of my head is that of Ibn Jala‘s. 
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He means the people of Saba whom we tore asunder and totally disunited 

(Koran, surat 34, verse 18); Ibn Jala had no turban, and it is to this the poet 

Sohaim (4) alludes in the following verse : G 

Tam Ibn Jala; 1am the sarmounter of obstacles; when I take off my turban, you 
may know me (5). ¥ 

The kitib Imad ad-din speaks of aa-Nafis in his Sar? and says: ‘‘He was one 
“ of the jurisconsults at Misr, and I heard his eulogium made by al-Kadi 'I-Fadil, 
“to whom he wrote a kasida from Misr.”—I extract algo the following verses 
from the volume containing his poetical works : 

« 

O, fair traveller who settest oft, bearing away with thee all my fortitude! is there 
any moans of meeting thee again? My eyes, though tinged with tears of blood, have 
not dono justice to thy merits ; and my heart, though egnsumed (by.its passion), hath not 
borne thee sufficiont love. 

His grandfather was (also) called Kotrus.—An-Nafis died at Kis (in Upper 
Egypt) on the 2sth of the first Rabi, A. H. 603 (A.D. 4206); he was at that 
time upwards of seventy yeays of age.—Lakhmi signilics descended from Lakhm, 
son of Adi; the real name of Lakhn was Milik, and Amr was that of his brother, 
who was surnamed Juddm : these two having quarrelled, Amr gave Malik a box 
on the ear (/akham), and Malik struck Amr with a knife and cut off (jadam) his 
hand, whence the origin of their surnames.—-I made frequent researches to find 
the origin of the word kotrusi; but could discover nothing certain,except that he 
was a native of Misr; but 1 have been since informed by Bali ’d-din Zuhair the 
poet (whose life we shall give), that this word was derived from Kotrus, the name 
of an-Nalis’ grandfathér; Baha ad-din had been his pupil and could repeat some of 
his pootry.— Abd ‘l-Muzaffar Jildak was freedman to Taki ad-din Omar, prince 
of Hamah (whose life shajl be give later): he was aman of piety and talent. 
Died at Cairo thg 28th Shabin, 628 (A. D. 1231), aged upwards of eighty. He 
had compésed some ‘poetry, and related traditions on the authority of as-Silafi 
the hafiz and others. Among the verses quoted as his by Baha ad-din Zuhair 
were the following on a boy who studied geometry and astronomy: 


79 Iie puer mathematicus, facie venustd preditus, mihi vitam quotidie rapit et reddit. 
Facies ejus genera varia putchritadinis comprehendit, et diceres Euclidem (le eo disse- 
raisse; nam in maxillé ejus est equator (6), nevus ejus punctum refert, ef gena trian- 
gulum. 
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“These lines have also been attributed to Aba Jaafar al-Alawi (7 , anative of 
Egypt. 


(4) Seemote (7), page 138. 

(@) Or more literally: Dost thou think that che myrtle of thy fragrant éxdr cam protect thee against the 
approach of him who comes to quench his s thirst, Bee Introduction. 

(8) The setences of the ancients; the sBiences of logic, philosophy, methematics, ete., borrowed from the 
ancient Greeks. ® 

(4) The poet Sohaim Ibn Wathil ar-Riahi was born forty years before the introduction of Islamism ; he died 
A. HL. 60 (A. D. 680}. —(Jdn. Duraid; quoted by as-Soy0ti in his Sharh Shawthid al-Mughni, MS. of the 
Bib, du Roi, No, £238, fol. 408 verso.) This is perhaps the poet who was surnamed the slave of the Band 
"I-Hashds; see note (7), page 20. = 

(8} This verse is quoted hy Maidani in his Proverbs ; see Frijtag’s edition, t. 1. p. 46. 

(6) The Arabs call the equinoctial line the Hine of equatity; there means the dark ine which the beard, on 
its Grat appearance, fornts round the face, 

* (1) ‘This is probably the same personewho is called &bO Jaafar Maslim als ussint in the life of hu Binttba. 


ABU ’L-ABBAS AS-SABTI. 


. 

Aba ’l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Hardn ar-Rashid Ibn al-Mahdi Ibn al-Mansar al~ 
Hashimi, generally known by the name of as-Sabti, was a devout and holy ascetic. 
Though he had the means of attainigg a,high rank in, the world, he.renouneed 
it while his father was yet alive; he detached his mind from all worldly affairs 
aad made choice of solitude and retirement, though his father was then a power- 
ful khalif. He was surnamed as-Sabti because he gained every Sunday (Sab), 
by the labour of his hands, a sum sufficient for his weckly expenses, and during 
the rest of the time he was exclusively eccupied with the ‘practice of devotion ; 
he persevered in this mode of life till he expired, A. H. 184 (A. D. 800), some 
time before the death of his father. His History is go well known, that it ix 
needless to say more on the subject; besides, he is spoken of hy Ibn al-Jawzi 
in the Shuztir al-Oksd and the Safwat as-Safwat ; his* name is inentioned 
also in the Kitab at-Tgwwabin (History of those whe renounced the world), 
and the Muntazim(1). 

(A) The Muntazio is the title of a great historical work by Sbn alJawsi; the Shurdr al-Okid and the 


Sopoat as-Sofyat are by the same; tho Kitab at-Tawwdbin was composed by the shaikh Muwaffi ad-din 
‘Abo Maharamad Abd Allah the Haubalite, uative of Jerusalem. ‘This author died A. If. 620(A. D. 1283.)— 


(Hajji Khatifa.) 
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IBN AL-ARIF. 


1 


* Abd ’LAbbis Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Misa Ibn Ati‘Allah as-Sunhaji (be- 
longing (0 the tribe of Sunhdj) al-Mari (native of Almeria) in Spain, and sur- 
named Ibn al-Arif, was a Safi eminent for his sanctity and piety, and illustrious 
by his spiritual gifts. Me is author of the work entitled al-Majdlis (confer- 
ences), and other treaties connected with Sifite doctrines; he composed also 
some good verses on the same subject, among them the following: 

They saddled their camels after‘accomplishing their wishes at Mina (1), and they all 
disclosed the tonpenting passion (of their souls which longed after Muhammad, the object 
of their love). Theo cSravan journeyed fgrth, sheddiyg a perfume around; forin that 
band were holy men (tho diffused an odour of sanctsty). The zephyr which fanned 
the grave of the selected prophet (Muhammad) brought juy to their hearts, as often as 
they drank intoxication from tbe recital of his virtues —O, you who arrive at (the tomb 
of) the Chosen from {the éribe of) Modar! you visit (hsm) in body, but we visit (hem) in 
soul. We remained (where we were), but we had an excuse, for force obliged us; and 
he who remarns from a good excuse 18 as he who makes the journey (2), 

His correspondence with the hadi Iyad Ibn Masa is elegantly written. Ie had 

a general knowledge of the sciences,and*had studied tle different systems of read- 
ing the Kora (3); he formed also a caflection of those traditions which are.re~ 
lated differently, und made a particular study of the channels through which 
each of them was handed down, and of the points in which they agree, The 
society of Ibn al-Arif was much liked by men of holy life and persons who had 
renounced the world ;. and an eminent shaikh relates that he saw in bis hand- 
writing a notice on Ybn Tazm az Lahiri, i in which he said: “The tongue of Tin 
“ Haam and the sword of Hajjaj Ibn Ydsuf were brothers.” His reason, for 
making that remark was, that Ibn Wazm frequently attacked the ancient and 
modern imams, scarecly sparing a single one (4). Ibn al-Arif was born A. H. 
484 (A.D. 1088), on Sunday morning the 2nd of the first Jumada, some time after 
daybreak, and he died at Morocco ia 536,(A. D. 1141), on the evening of Thurs- 
8-day, 22nd Safar; he was buried the next day. He had been summoned to that 
city by the reigning prince, in order to answer some accusation, and it was on his 
arrival there that he died ; crowds flocked to his funeral,and some miractlous signs 
appeared, indicative of his great holiness; this caused the ruler of Morocco to 
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repent of having cited so respectable a man before him. The name of this 
prince was Ali, and he shall be again spoken of in the life of bis father Yusul 
Ibn Tashifin.—4/-Mariya (Almeria) is a great city in Spain. 

\A) Tris inthe valley of Mina, near Mekka, that the Moslims terminate the rites of their pilgrimage. 

(2) By the Muhammadan Jaw, the pilghimage is of general obligation; but ii 
Particular cases, of which thie in one. . 

(3) Seo note (1), page 182. 

(4) A great number of Moslim doctors were put to death by al-HayjAj. 





dispeused with in some 


IBN AL-HUTAYA AL-LAKIIMI. 


Aba ’l-Abbis Abmad Thn' Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad ibn ishim Ibn al-Ifutaya 
al-Lakhmi (belonging to the tribe of Lakhm) al-Fisi (native of Fez), a great 
and famous saint; and not only full of holiness, but gifled with eminent ta- 
lents and acquainted with general literature, Te was a consummate master of 
the seven different systems followed in reading the Koran (4), and copied with 
his own hand numerous works on literary and other’ subjects: his writing was 
elegant, and his orthography good; and opis written by him are in high request, 
for the blessings which they draw down of their owner and for their correctness. 
He was born at Fez on the eighth hour (after swerise) of Friday; 17th of the latter 
Jumada, 478 (A. IH. 1085). Waving made the pilgrimage 10 Mecca and visited 
Syria, he went to Egypt, where he obtained great credit among the people by 
the holiness of his life. He dwelt dutside the city of Old-Cairo, at the Mosque 
of P Tashida (2 ), and would neither receive presents, nor take payment for the les— 
sons he gave in the art of reading the Koran. A great famine happening in 
Egypt, the principal inhabitants Uf Old Cairo went to him on foot, and ashed 
him to accept some relief, but he refused; they then decided Unanimously that 
one of their number, al-Fadl ibn Yahya at-Tawil (¢he gal/), who was a notary (3) 
and draper of Cairo, should ask his daughter im marriage; the margiage having 
taken place, the husband asked permission for the mother of his vife to come and 
live with her, which was granted: their object in this was to lighten Ibn al-Hu- 
taya’s family expenses. After this, he dwelt alone and gained his livelihood by 
copying books. He died at Old Cairo towards the end of Muharram, 560 (De- 
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cember, A. D. 1164), and was buried in the cemetery called the lesser kardfa (4), 
where his tomb is still visited by the pious ; on the night I went to it, 1 found there 
a great number of persons. He used to say that the good fortune of ittamism 
had been shrouded in the grave-clothes of Omar Ibn al-Khattéb; meaning that 
during the lifetime of that khalif, islamism had not ceased to flourish and increase, 
but that it began, on his death, to fall.into trouble and confusion. In the Kitdb 
ad-Dual al-Munkatia(5), in the life of (al-Hafiz lidin Allah) Abi Maimtin Abd 
al-Majid, prince of Egypt, it is stated that, in the year 533, the people remained 
three months without a kidi; then Ibn al-Hutaya was chosen in the month of 
Zu 'l-Kaada, but he would only atcept on condition of not judging according to 
the religious law of the Fatimite dynasty (6); and as this could not be granted, 
another person wds appointed.—Fdsi means native of Faz (or Fez), a great 
city in Maghrib near Ceuta, which has produced a number of learned men. 


(f) As the Koran was originally written without points to mark the vowels or distinguish certain consonants 
‘one from the other, it happened that a considerable number of words could be pronounced in different manners; 
the absence of punctuation and the different manners of separating the verses contributed also to render the 
meaning of the text uncertain. Froth these causes, combined with the use of pecullar intonations and ac~ 
conte founded on tradition, arose seen distinct systems of reading the text of the Koran, all of which are 
ponsidered a4 legitimate. Those seven readings, an the Arabs call thom, may be Jooked on in the light of 
seven different editions, The best commentators, such as al-Baidhvi and az-Zamakhshari are always atton~ 
tivo to point out the words of doulfiful pronunciation’ ‘and mark how they are read in each system. = « 

{2) M. de Sacy gives 32 account of this mosque in his life of al-Hakim Biamr lah; see Exposé deta 
Aaligion des Druzes, 1.3, p. 301. 

{3) Bee Chrestomathte, t. 1, p. 40. 

(4) Soe page 63, note (12). 

(8) The work callrd ad-Dual al-Munkatia (Iistory of Independent Dynasties) forms four volumes, 
according to Hajji Khalifa, and possesses great merit. *It was written by the virir Jamal addin Abd "-Hatan 
Ali Ibn Abi Mansur Tihir al-Azdl, who died A. H. 623 (A.D, 1126). 

{6} The Fatimites were Shiites, = Tho al-Haitaya appears, from what he suys of Omar, to bave been a 
Sunnite. . 


IBN AR-RIFAI. 

Abi "Abbas Ahmad Ibn Abi 'I-Nasan Ali Ibn Abi 'l-Abbis Ahmad, generally 
known by the name of Ibn ar-Rifii, was a holy man and a doctor of the sect of 
as-Shifi.. He descended from an Arabian family and inhabited the Batdih, ina vil+ 
lage called Omm Abida: he was there joined by an immense number of fakirs, who 
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placed the greatest faith in his words and became his disciples. The order of 
dervishes called che Riftii, or the Batdihi, had him for founder; his followers 
perform extraordinary actions, such as eating living serpents and going into 
burning furnaces. of which they extinguish the fire(1). It is said that in their 84 
own country (the Bataih), hey will ride on lions and do other similar feats; 
they have fixed periods of general meeting, when innumerable fakirs Nock to 
them, and are then all sustained at their expense. Ar-Riffi died without issue, 
but his brother left posterity who have continued to inherit, till this day, 
the presidency of the order and the government of that country: bat it is 
needless to expatiate on their history, as it is,universally known, The shaikh 
Ahmad Ibn ar-Rifai, though taken up with His devotional exercises, compooed 
some poetry, from which the following verses ars said to be jaken : 
. ’ 

‘When my night is dark, my heart is troubled by the recollection of you; Luttor a 
plaintive cry like that of the rmg-dove. Over me are clouds which rain down care and 
grief, and under me aro seas which that grief swells to overflowing. Ask Omm Amr 
how her captive (lover) ha» passed the night; she frees other captives, but him she 


Jeaves in bonds! He does not meet with doath, yet in death he would find repose; nor 
does he meet with pardon, and so obtain his treedom.* 


, 

Ibn ar-Rifai peysevered dill the last in his holy mode of life: he died on Thurs- 
day, 22nd of the first Jumida, 578, (September, A, ). 1482), at Omm Abida, 
aged upwards of seventy years.—I found in the handwriting ofa member of his 
family that Rifai means descended from Rifaa, who was an Arab by nation.— 
ALBatdith is the name given to a collection of villages situated in the midst of 
the waters between Wasit and Basra: this region is well known in Irak (2). 


(8) For an account of the extraordinary performances of these dervishes, see Lane's Modern Egyptians 
(2) Al-Baihh (che fow grounds or marshes) 15 the name of an extensive country at the junction of Ihe 
Euphrates aod Tigris. 


AHMAD IBN TULUN. 


The emir Abi ’l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Talin, lord of Egypt, Syria, and the 


frontier provinces of Asia Minor, was appointed governor of Egypt by the khalif 
Ww 
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al-Mutazz Billah (4. 1. 254, 4. D. 868), and afterwards took possession of 
Damascus, Antioch, the whole of Syria and the provinces dn its northern fron- 
tier, during the time that al-Muwaflik Abi Ahmad Talha, son of albMujawakkil 
{and brother of the khalif al-Motamid, for whom he acted as lieutenant), was en- 
gaged in war with the (insurgent) chief of the Taj. Ahmad yas a generous 
prince, just, brave, and pious ; an able ruler, an unerring physiognomist; he 
directed in person all public affairs, repeopled the provinces, and inquired dili- 
gently into the condition of his subjects; he liked men of learning, and kept every 
day an open table for his friends and the publjc ; a monthly sum of one thousand 
dinars (4) was employed by him in, alms, and having been consulted one day by his 
intendant, on the propriety of giving any thing toa woman who had come to 
solicit his charity, thoygh she was respectably dressed (2) and had a gold ring 
on her finger, he returned this answer? “Give to’ every one who holds out his 
“hand to you.” But with all these qualities, he was too hasty in using the 
sword, and al-Kudai relates that he counted the number of those whom Ibn Takin 
put to death or who died in his prisons, and that they amounted to eighteen 
thousand persons, He knéw the Koran by heart and was gifted with a fine voice ; 
no one read that book more assiduously than he. “In the year 259 (A. D. 
“ 972-3), he built the mosque which' bears his name, and fs situated between 
“Old and Naw Cairo.” * (This additiénal note is taken from a statement made 
by al-Farghani (3} in his History; but al-Kudai says in his A/itas that its con- 
struction was commenced in the year 264 and finished in 266: God alone 
knows which is right!) The building of this edifice cost Ibn Takin one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dinars, according to Ahmad Ibn Yasuf, who wrote 
the history of his life (4). Talin, the father of Ahmad, was a slavé"who 
had been sent with a number of others, by Nuh fbn Asad as-Samini, governor 
89 of Bokhara, as a present to the khalif al-Mamtn in the year 200,—-Tilin died 
A. H. 240 (A. D’ 851-5); his son Ahmad was born at Samarra, the 23rd Rama- 
din, A. 11, 220 (September, A. D. 835). Some say that he was only Takin’s 
adopted son; he entered Misr on the ?ist or 23rd Ramadan, 254 (September, 
A. D. 868}; others say on Monday, 25th of the month; he died of diarrhea (5) 
in that city, on Sunday eve, the 20th, or, according to al-Farghani, the 10th 
of Zi'l-Kada, A. H. 270 (May, A.D. 884). I have visited his tomb, which is 
in an ancieat mausoleum, situated near the gate by the castle of Cairo, and on 
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the road leading to the lesser Karafa, at the foot of Mount Mukattam.—Tilin 
isa Turkish name(6}.—Scmdni means descended from Sdmdn, ancestor of the 
Samanitg kings who ruled Transoxiana and Khorasan.—The city of Samarra 
was built by al-Motasim in the year 220 (A. D, 835); it is situated in the pro» 
vince of Irak ahove Boghdads Jn the lexicon called the Sahah, under the word 
rai, al-Jauhari indicates six different manngrs of prononncing {and writing) the 
name of this place, and the above is one of them; but this is not the place for 
giving all these names; and besides, we have already mentioned them in the life 
of Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi (7). 


(1) Abt ‘IhMabisin says, ten thousand. 

(2) Literatly: Wearing veil Giz@r}. See Lane's erapslation of the Arabian" Nights, val. , page 82. 

(3) Aba Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Mubammad al-Fargdnt is author of a supplement to the Chronicle of 
At-Tabari.— (Hajj: Khalifa.) 

(4) Ahmad thn Yosuf Uhm ad-Dtia {J}, author of the History of Abmad Ibn THlOn, died, uccorttang tu 
Hajji Khalifa, 934 (A. D, 948-6). 

(38) Literally: of looseness in the bowels. 

(6) This name is sometimes written Taitin y-hb. 

7) Sce page 19. 





MOIZZ AD-DAWLAT IBN BUWAIH. 


Abd ’l-Husain Ahmad Ibn Abi Shuji, Bawaih [bn Fannakbosrd fbn Tamim 
tig RUhi Ibn Shirai al-Aaghar (the less) Ibn Shirkdh Thn Shirzil al-Akbar (the 
greater) Ibn Shirin Shah Ibn Shirfannah Ibit Shistin Shah fbn Sasan Faré Ibn 
Shardzil Ibn Sisnad Ibn Bahram Gur al-Malik (the king) Ibn Yazdegird Ibn Hor- 
muz Kerman Shah Ibn Sipir al-Malik Ibn Sapir Zi ’I- -Aktaf (13; the rest of this 
genealogical series is known, as it ascends through the Sasanite kings; so there is 
no necessity for farther details.— Abd ‘I-Blusaist, surnamed Moizz ad<Dawlat (the 
exalter of the empire), was lord of Trak and al-Ahwaz; he had two brothers, 
whose lives shall be given later, and an uncle called Adad ad-Dawlat, sovereign 
of Dailam.’ The name of al-Akta (the maimed) was also given to him from his 
having lost his left hand and some of the fingers of his right under the follow- 
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ing circumstances: While he was in the prime of life, he followed the party of 
his brother Imad ad-Dawlat, and had gone to Kerman by his direction and that 
of Rukn ad-Dawlat, his other brother, The prince who governed that country, 
on learning the approach of Moizz ad-Dawlat, retired to Sijistan without offering 
any resistance, and left him master of the province: A tribe of Kurds was then 
in possession of some districts in Kerman, and paid an annual tribute to the 
ruler of that country, on condition thet they should not be obliged to do 
homage (2). ‘When Moizz ad-Dawlat arrived, these people sent him their 
chief, who obtained from him the promise and firm assurance that he would 
allow them to act according to their accustomed habits; but Moizz ad-Dawlat 
having been advised by his secreiary to surprise them in a nocturnal expedition 
and seize on their‘flocks and «heir treasures, acted according to this counsel, 
and marched towards them during the night by a rugged mountain-path; 
but the Kurds, being aware of his approach, lay in wait for him at a defile, and 
when he came up with his troops, they attacked him on all sides, killing 
and making prisoners; a few only escaped, and Moizz ad-Dawlat had his left 
hand and some fingers of the right struck off, and received so many wounds in 
the head and body, that he fell stunned among the slain: he got off however 
with his life, hut this adventure is too long to be related here. In the year 334 
85 of the Hijra,-during the khalifat of al-MustakG, Moizz ad-Dawlat set out from 
al-Ahwaz and entered Baghdad on Saturday, 44th of the first Jumada, (Decem- 
her, A.D. 945), taking possession of that city without resistance.—Abd ’!-Faraj 
Thn al-Jawai states in his Shudeér al-Ohid, that Moizz ad-Dawlat began his life 
by selling firewood, which he carried about upon his head; then he and his bro:, 
thers became masters of extensive provinces and their prosperity attained its 
height. Moizz ad-Dawlat was the youngest of the three; he governed Irak twenty- 
one years and eleven months, and died at Baghdad on Monday, 47th of the 
lauer Raki, A.H. 356 (April, A. D. 967); he was interred in his palace, but 
his body was afterwards trgnsported to a mausoleum built for its reception in 
the cemetery of the Koraish (near Baghdad): he was bora in the year 303 (A.D. 
915-6). When'on the point of death, he granted liberty to his mamldks, gave the 
greater part of his property in alms, and corrected many abuses. Abd 'l-Husain 
Abmad al-Alawi (2 descendant of the khalif Ali) relates as follows: ‘I was one 
“ night in my house, situated on the bank of the Tigris, at the passage called 
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“ Mashraat al-Kasab, which leads down to the river; the sky was cloudy, and 

“ there was thundet and lightning, and I heard a voice pronounce these words: 

‘When thou, O Abd Husaint hadst attained the height of thy desires; when thou 

‘ wast in safety from the strokes of fortune and hadst warded off its vicissitades—then 

* the band of death was md Sek forth towards thee, and thou didet take gold from thy 

. ‘treasury (¢3 fll that hand which seemed to thee to solicit thy generosity.) 

‘And it was on that very night that Moizz ad-Dawlat died.” He was sue- 

ceeded by his sou Izz_ad-Dawlat Bakhtyar, whose life we shall give. The 

orthography of the names Bawaih, Fannakhosrii and Tamim is that which we 

have here indicated, and were we not unwilling, to lengthen this notice, we should 

mark the manner in which the names of his? other ancestors should be pro- 

nounced ; but, as they are here written correctly, those who quote me have only 

to follow my orthography (3).~We shall notice his brothers Imad ad-Dawlat 
Ali and Rokn ad-Dawlat al-Hasan. 


(4) The autograph MS. of Abd 'I-Fadd’s Annals, the Térikh Gurida, and the MSS. of Ibu Kballikan have 
furnished me with seventeen copies of this genealogy; but they all disagree, either omitting vome links of 
the chain or writing the names differently: the Sist as here drawn up is probably erroneous, and it may not 
correspond with that reajly given by Tho Khallikin; but this is a matter of trifling importance as the descent 
of the Bawaih family from the Sasanides appears very cogtestable. 

‘a (> Literally: To tread his carpet. . . . 

(8) See note (8), page 46.—Ibn Khallikdn could never have sunpected the strange,altorations made in this 

very genealogy by the copyists of his work. 


NASR AD-DAWLAT IBN MARWAN AL-KURDL. 

Abi Nasr Ahmad Ibn Marwan Ibn Dastak al-Kurdi (#he Kurd) aj-Humaidi 
(of the tribe of Humaid), surnamed Nasr-ad-Dawlat (aid of the empire), became 
possessor’ of Maiyafarikin and Diir Bakr on the death of his brother Abi Said 
Mansdr Ibn Marwan, who was assassinated in the fortress of albHaitakh (4), on 
the night of Wednesday, 5th of the first Jumada, A.H. 404 (December, A.D. 
4010). TMasr ad-Dawlat was a man highly favoured by fortune, and gifted with 
a lofty spirit; his government was just and his character resolute; the prosperity 
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towhich he attained, and the pleasures in which he indulged are beyond the powers 
of description. Ibn al-Azrak al-Fariki (native of MatydfGrikin) says, in his His- 
tory (of that city), that there is no instance of Nasr ad-Dawiat’s having exacted 
money from apy person excepting one; he then gives an account of the circum- 
stance, but there is no necessity for repeating it he’e. He relates also that this 
prince never missed the hour of morning prayer, notwithstanding his addiction to 
sensual enjoyments; that he had three hundred and sixty concubines, with each 
of whom he passed a night every year, and that it was only on the same night 
of the following year it fell to the turn of the same person to meet him again. 
This writer relates also that Nasr gd-Dawlat allotted a fixed time every day to the 
vxamination of state affairs, to pleasure, and to the society of his family and 
friends: he left a nymerous posterity. The poets of that time went to see him 
and celebrate his praises, and they immbrtalised his glory in their poems. It 
may he remarked, as an example of the good fortune which attended him, that 
he had for vizirs two persons who had served khalifs in the same capacity; the 
84 one was Abd ‘|-Kasim al-lusain, surnamed Ibn al-Magribi, author of the Diwan 
containing poetical writings and prose epistles (2), and of other celebrated 
works; he had acted as vizir to the khalif of Egypt, and, on leaving him, went 
fo the emir Nasr ad-Dawlat, and was vizir to him twice: the otner was Abd Nasr 
Ibn Jahir, who, on quitting his service, became vizir at Baghdad, (The lives of 
these two persons shall be given.) Nasr ad-Dawlat continued in the enjoyment 
of good fortune and every pleasure till his death, which occurred on the 29th 
Shawwal, 153 (November, A. D. 1064); be was interred in the Mosque of al~ 
Muhdatha; or, according to another account, in the castle of as-Sidilli, whence , 
his body was afterwards removed to the vault of the Band Marwan adjoining The | 
Mosque of al-Muhdatha, Me had lived 77 years, fifty-two of which (or by another 
statement, forty-two) he passed as sovervign + Maiydftirikin is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to fix the orthography of its name: al-Muhdatha is a 
ribat (3) outside the city of Maiyafarikin; @s-Sidilli is the name of a dome 
situated in the castle (of the sama city), and built upon’ three pillars; ‘Sidildi is 
a Persian word signifying three props (4).—Nasr ad-Dawlat was sugaeeded by 
his son Abd 'I-Kasim Nasr, surnamed Nizam ad-Din, 
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(4) According to Abt ‘1-Padh, in bis Geography, this place Is sltuated In the province of Ditr Bakr.—The 
Tise of the Band Marwan and tho death of Mansir, surnamed Mumahhid ad-Dawlat (regulator of the empire) 
are related in the Annals of Abd ‘l-Fadd, vol 2, page 569. 

(2) Suck ts the meaning of the expression Ast, att! slo sJl, 

(3) The rébes were fortified bareacks situated along the Gaia of the Moslim empire, Atan early pe 
riod, there were not less than ton eet in the province of Trantoriana elone. ‘Travellers, on arriving at 
a ribs, found every accommodation grat. ., These establishments were supported by government, and their 
revenues were increased by the gifts of private individuals} and by wakfs (soe page49, note 7} ) established in 
their favour by pious Moslims. Military service in a ribat was considered ax an act of religion,— (Yor further 
particulars on the subject, see the extracts from Ibn Haukal, in the Geography of Abf'I-Fadt, pages 298 and 
487 of the Arabic text) 

() In Persian a> a. 


AL-MUSTALI. 


Abd ’I-Kasim Ahmad, surnamed al-Mustali (the aspiring), was son of al- 
Mustansir Ibn az-Zahir ibn al-Hikim Ibn al-Aziz. Ibn al-Moizz thn al-Mansiir 
Tbn al-Kaim fbn al-Mahdi Obaid Allah: we shall give the rest of his genealogy 
and state the nature of the disagreement respecting it when we relate the life of 
al-Mahdi, in the letter ain. Al-Mustali succeeded his father al-Mustansir in 
the government of Egypt and Syria : “during his reign, the power of that 
dynasty (1) was impaired and its authority weakened, their pofitical influence (2) 
having ceased in most of the Syrian cities, and the provinces of that country 
having fallen into the possession of the Turkomans on one hand, and the Franks 
gn the other; (may God frustrate their, projects!) This*people entered Syria 
and | cheamped hefore Antioch in the month of Zu’l-Kaada, A.H. 490 (November, 
A.D. 1097): they obtained possession of it the 46th Rajab, 494 (20th of June, 
A. D. 1098); in the following year they took Maarrat an-Noman, and in the 
month of Shaban of the same year (July, A. D. 1099), they became tnasters of 
Jerusalem, after a siege of more than forty days. This city was taken on a Fri- 
day morning; during the ensuing weeky a gréat multitude of Moslims perished, 
and upwards of seventy thousand were slain in the Masjid al-Aksa (or Mosque of 
Omar). An immense quantity of gold and silver vases were taken from the 
Sakhra (3) {by the invaders). The fall of this city caused an extreme commotion 
throughout all the land of Islamism. We shail again touch on this circumstance 
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in the life of al-Afdal Shahanshah (see in the letter shfn.) This al-Afdal, sur- 
named {like his father (4) ) Amir al-Juytish (commander' of the troops) bad 
taken Jerusalem from Sokman Ibn Ortuk (5) on Friday, 25th Ramadan, A. H. 
AQA, ov (as it is stated by some) in the month of Shabin, 489; he then ap- 
pointed a governor to rule it in his name, but thjs person, being anable to resist 
the Franks, yielded the city up to them: had it been in the possession of the 
Ortuk family, it would have been better for the Moslim people! During the 
administration of al-Afdal, the Franks became masters of many towns on the 
Syrian coast; they took Caifa (6) in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 493, and Kai- 
sariya (Caesaria) in 494. Al-Mtstali did not possess the least authority during 
the vizirat of al-Afdal. It was in his reign that Nizar, his elder brother, fled to 
Alexandria: this Mizir was the ancestor of the Ismailites, possessors of al-Alamat 
and other castles: his adventures are well known, but too long to be related 
88 here (7), Al-Mustali was born at Cairo on the 20th of Muharram, A. H, 469 
(August, A, D, 1076); he was proclaimed khalif in the year 487 (A.D, 1094), 
on the festival of Ghadir Khumm (8), which is celebrated on the 48th of Zi 
*Hiijja; and be died at Misr on the 16th Safar, 495 (December, A. D, 1404). 


(4) Tho KhallihAn means bere the Fatsmste dyndsty; bat as he does not adeut them descent from Fauma, 
daughter of Mubammad, he 1efuses them that ttle, 

(2) Ther patteeal Anfluence, or moc eractly, thert mesron. See note (9), page 26, and M. de Sacy's 
Exposé de ta Relrgron dev Druzes, tom. I. 

8) Arbakhea (the stone), the chapel srtuated near the mosque founded at Jerusalem hy Omar on the ate 
of the ancient temple, 1» $0 «alled fram sts heing built over what the Moslims suppose to be the sdentical stone 
‘which served the patriarch Jurob us a pillow, whem hp had the vison of the Ladder = 

(4) ‘He bore the same tiles af his father: sao} rgas cv (AnNuwarrs, MB, of he'd, du 
Ros, No. 702 A.} ‘ 

(8) Jerusalom then belonged 10,4) ad-Dawlet Tutush as-Syljokt, who had granted itn fee inks! to the 
emir Sokman. Al-A(dat empowered If Kt ad-Dawlot tu govern the uly, as lreulenant to al-Mustah. 
— (An Nuwusrs,) 

6) Casfa 1s the European pronuvewtion of the name; in Arabic ot 16 writien and pronounced Hasfa. 

(1) An-Nywarr gives the hustory of Nizar in these terme: : 

**AL-Mastali as proctarmed kali on Thursday mofning, 48th of Zu -Hiys, A.B. ABT: st was -Afel Atsir 
al-Juydsh who brought tus about; for, on the death of al-Mustanou Bullab, he entered the Castle (of Casro) 
i all haste and seated him (al-Mustal) on the throue of the empire, and semt to hi» brothers Nude, Abd 
Allsh, and Yemall, 10 snform them of there lather’s death and desiring (hem to come quickly. On arming, 
they saw their youngest brother seated om the throne of tho khahifet, at which they were Gilled with mndigna— 
lon, when al-Afdal sand to shem: “Go fornard and kuss the earth an the presence of God and of our lord 
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al-Mustali Billah! Do fim homage, for st 1s be whom the imim al-Mustansir Billah hath poutiyely declared 
a his successor to the khalifal.” ‘To this Niair answered: “7 would rather he cut to pieees than do homage 
to one younger than myself, and moreover I possess a dorument im the handwriting of my father, by which 
he names we his successor, and § shall go and bring 1." He then withdrew 1p hasie to get the paper, and 
went to Alexandria’ al-Afdal sent after him to bring bim back, bat no one knew whither he was gone os 
how he went So al-Afdal was in greaXtrouble. Some relate however, that when al-Mustanvr Billah died, 
hhu son Nizhr, who war the Wale ‘i-Ahd Me khalif elect}, took his seat on the throne and desired homage to 
he done to himself; but al-Afdal refused (to ‘permrt thie},ethroagh dishke to Nizar, and he had a meeting 
with a number of emirs and men of rank, to whom he snd, dint Nisie was come to the age of manhood, and 
they ‘ould not hope to exape bbs severity; so Uhe hest thing to he dane was to do homage to hay youngest 
brother Ab ‘I-Kavm Alumag. "This plan way appioved of by all except Mabmud Mukammad?) Ibn 
Massal $les al Maliki, who had recerved fret Nizir the plomue af beg nomed vist and generat 
rivet an place of al-Aflal; m consequence, he informed Nid & what way doing; but al-Aflal hastened to 
proclaim Ahmod hhalf under the name of al-Mustal Billa, anf having placed hum on the throne of the m= 
pire, he bimeelt sat down sn the vizirs sat, and huviny, wntroduced, the nindm Alt Ypu al-habhsl, cbiet bade 
of Misr, with the shukdd (legal wxinegses), he causgl all the leading metto{ the cmgiee to take the oath 
of allegiance to al-Mustali; he then went to [small and Abd Allah, who were under arrest in the mosque 
at the Castle, aud informed them that tbe oath al allegiance had heen tahen to the lord al-Mustah, and 
that he had sene his salutations to them, and given thent the core of swearing aflegiie to humor not, (0 
which they replied that they acknowledged his authority, sme God hod preferred him to themseles ‘They 
therefore took the oath, and a certificate to that effect having been drayn up, wae read in the prevence at 
the emury by the shatit Sond al-Mulk Muhammad thn Muhammad al-Hustun, who was a writer am thr 
Chancery Office (ase note (4), page 33) Near and his tuother Abd Allah then fed to Aleandea welh 
Mabmad Ibn MassAl, thg governor of that caty was Nyt ad-Dawlat Ifikin at—Torki (the Turk), oue of the 
the Mamluks of Amti atJuytsh crohove Iofe welt be foungrm Fon Khalltkan s soork)* havtng been sntormedd 
hy thegs of the crrcurmstances, and ahtaining the promise of the vizirat for hunisel!, be taol® the oath of alle- 
gianee Lo hin (Nadu , and tbe people of the eity did the same, Nazdzgthen received the suruame uf aleMustala 
Tedin lah (the choren for Gods retpton ‘Then, an the month of Mulueram, A. ET 488, al-Afilal went 
forth with troops to alinh Nuar, Tfushin, and thn Massit, who met bun ay he approached Alesandria 
and after a smart contest, pul tum and his men to fight Mc then returned to Mest, and Nuit, assisted 
by a patty of (Beduin) Arabs, laid waste most uf the countey to the north of Misr. Al-Afdal marched 
Agee Alexandria, and contmucd to hevege it uP the month of Za Whaada. When th anfavou- 
able state of affans was at ats height, Ibu al-Masat had a dieam, on whith he consulted a foreign 
(astrologer) the naxt morning: ““Methought, aid In, “3 wes on horseback, and al-Afdal walking in my 
train;” on which the foreigoer remarked, that Re wbo walked on the earth was to possess it On hearing this, 
Ibn MassAl collected bis wealth and fled to Lokh 5S! a vitlage near Barka, and from that time the power 
of Nivtr and Ishin declined, und they were obliged to ask al-Adal to spare heir lives, On has making 
promue to tbat eliect, the gates of Alexandria were opened to al-Afdal, grho entered wf, and laying seized on 
Nizir and Ifukin, he sent then to Mur, and Nuar was gever seen after: at rs ever said that al-Afdal had bum 
shut up between two walls tll he died. Nizic was born on the 40th of the first Rabl, oA. Bh 437 AN fos 
Tfukto, it vas afterwards declared to the public that he had been put to death. Ibn al-MussAl recived & 
etter ftom al-Afal, ioviting fim to retum to Misr, which he did, and was honourably receved by him 
(An-Nowarns, fil of the Bub. du Ros, No. 702 A.} 
Compare this passage wilh the extract of Markhond given by BM. do Sacy in his Afémorre sur fea Assasetns 

Abo KhelivkAn says that Nuzdr was the ancestor or grandfather of the Ismallites, or masters aie smusston, 
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thisis also accounted for by Mirkhond (see the sarse Mémotre), who states that a chief of the Iematlite dynasty, 
called Hasan, son of Muhammed bn Bururk-Umld pretended to be descended from NizAr, son of al-Mustansir. 
1M. do Sacy’s Memotre sur les Assassins and Ezpost de I'Histoire der Druses farnish every information 
respecting the Ismaliices. These two works cannot be too bigbly praised. “ 
« {8} The only Moslim sect which celebrates the festival of Ghadtr Khumm (the pond of Hhwnm), is that of 
the Shiites. ‘They relate that All and Muhammad being at a placg/of thie mame, lying half way between 
Mokka and Medina, the prophet, by a solemn declaration, appoint&i Ali bis successor. See De Sacy's Chres- 
tomathie, 1. 1, ps 198,—Abf "-Fad&, in his Geography, Arabic text, p. 64, fiuce the Pronunetieg of the 
word Khomm.) ‘ 


IBN AL-MASITUB. 

Abi ‘l-Abbis Ahmad, son of the emir Saif ad-din Aba ‘l-Ilasan Ali Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Abi ‘I-Waija Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abi ‘I-Halil Ibn Marzubin al-Hak- 
kari, surnamed Imad ad-din (support of religion), was generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn al-Mashtib (son of the scarred); his father being called al~ 
Mashtib from having a scar on his face. Ibn al-Mashtth was a powerful 
emir, greatly respected By (contemporary) princes, and considered as their 
equal (1); he was a high-minded mah, extremely generous and noble in his 
conduct, brave, and possessing a lofty’ spirit, so that those princes stood in awe 
of him. lis entérprises against them are so well known that it is not necessary 
to give a relation of them here (2). He was an emir of the empire founded by 
Salah ad-din, who had conceded to him the revenue of Naphis, after allotting 
one third of if to the Support of Jerysalem; this happened on the death of 
Mashtdb, who held Naplis in fief. Abi “Hhaija, his grandfather, was lord of 
al-Imadiya (Amadia) and a number of (other) castles in the country of the 
Hakkars (3). Ibn al-Mashtdb continued in ‘high power and honour till the 
year in which the Feanks arrived at Damietta (4); when he acted in the manner 
which is publicly known, agd which | shall give an account of in the life of al- 
Malik al-Kaqnil (5). Ile then quitted Egypt, and was reduced to such a strait, 
that in the mdnth of the second Rabi, he was besieged in the castle of Tall 
Yafar (6), situated between Musial and Sinjar: the history of this circumstance 
is well known (7). Then the emir Badr ad-din Lala, Atabek ind lord of 
Musil, entered into correspondence with him, and having succeeded in allaying 
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his apprehensions by deceitful promises, prevailed on him to surrender, and 
swore to observe the’ conditions which he had offered. In consequence of this, 
Tn al-1 Mashtib went to Mosul, but was not there long when Badr ad-din arrested 
him; this was in the year G17 (A. D. 1220); he then sent him to al-Malik 
al-Ashraf Muzaffar ad-din, Ixging to gain his favour by this action, as, in the 
last case, it was against him that Ibn al-Mashtib had revolted. Al-Malik 
al-Ashraf sent his prisoner to the castle of Harran, where he was put into close 
confinement in a narrow dungeon, and chained with heavy fetters and hand- 
cuffs: it is reported that (in this wretched state) his beard and clothes swarmed 
with vermin; so J was told when a hoy, and hesyet alive. Ubave been informed 
that a person who had been in the service of fbn Mashtab, wrote in his behalf 
the following distich and sent it to al-Malik al-Ashraf: 
. 


O thou, whom the revolving spheres favour with continued happiness! thou art not 
a king (malik), but an angel (malak). ‘Thy mamlth Ibn al-Mashtdb is dying in prison; 
set him free, for thou alune canst do it, or God. 

Ibn al-Mashtitb continued in bondaye till his death, which took place in the 
month of the second Rabi, A. HI. G49 (April, A.D. 1222), His danghter built 
him a mausoleum at the gate of Ris Ain, to which city “his corpse was transported 
from Harrin, and there buried: this tomb] have myself seen.—During his con- 
finement, the following distich was addressed to him by a literary inan: 

© Abmad! thou hast never ceased to be Imad ad-dta (the support of religion). O 
bravest of those who ever wielded lance! Despair not! though thou liest in their pri- 
gon; (the patriarch) Joseph remained in prison for years. 

This thought is taken from the following verses, whieh'form part of a poem a6 
composed by al-Bohtori: 


Is not the example of God's pfophel, Joseph, a sufficient consolation for him who, 
like thee, is imprisoned on an anjust and false accusation? He long remained i in bun- 
dage with paticnt resignation, and patient resignation made hist master of dn empire. 


The emir Imad ad-din was born about, the year sts {A. D. 4479), and I read 
in a letter written by al-Kadi ’I-Fidil, that al-Mashetb wrote t8 Salah ad-din, 
informing him of the birth of this son, and that another of his wives was prep- 
nant. Th answer to this letter was drawn up by al-Kadi ‘Fadil, who wrote ay 
follows: ‘ The Emir’s letter, announcing two children, has been received ; up to 
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“the present moment circumstances have been aided by divine favour, and as 
“for the (child) which cometh, may God write that it spedd its way in safety! 
“ We are rejoiced hy the star which hath risen from behind its veil : and we 
{hope for joy from the fruit still remaining in the bud (8)." As for Saif 
ad-din al-Mashtab, father of Imad ad-din, he and-Baha ad-din Karakdsh (whose 
life shall be given later) were stationed in Acre by Salah ad-din, when the enter- 
prises of the Franks excited his apprehensions for the safety of that city, Al- 
Mashtdb remained there till the Franks laid siege to it and took il. Having 
escaped (9), he joined Salah ad-din at Jerusalem, on Thursday, 4st of the latter 
Jumida, A. HI. 588. Ibn Shadiad says (én his history (10) ): “The suttan 
“was with his brother al-Malik al-Aadil, when al-Mashtub entered unexpect- 
‘edly; he rose up and embraced him with extreme joy, and, having caused 
“© the others to withdraw, he continued in conversation with him for a lonz 
‘© period.” —Al-Mashtib died at Naplis on Thursday, 26th Shawwal, A.H, 588 
(November, A, D. 4492); such is the date given by Imad ad-din al-Ispahani in his 
work entitled al-Bark as-Shdmi ; but Ton Shaddad says, in his history of Salah 
ad-din, that his death took place at Jerusalem, on Sunday, 23rd Shawwal of that 
year (41). He was interred in {the court of) his house, after funeral prayers 
had been said over him in the Great Mosque (al-Masjid al-dksa). None of 
Salih ad-din’s emirs were on an equality with him, nor even approached him, in 
rank and influence. They used to call him the grand emir, this being the title 
by which he was known, and which was borne by no other. I found the fol- 
lowing note in the handwriting of al-Kadi *l-Fadil: ‘‘ News has been received of 
“the death of Saif ad-din al-Masbtib, emir and prince of the Kurds; he died 
“on Sunday, 22nd Shawwal of this ycar, at Jerusalem. His pay (12), which 
‘was furnished out of the revenues of Naplis and other places, amounted to 
“ three hundred thousand dinars (13) at the epoch of his death: less than one 
“hundred days elapsed between his escape from captivity and the term of his 
“existence. Glory 1o Him who liveth and dieth not; who overthroweth the 
“ edifices of man! Time is a judge exempt from blame!" I may observe that 
the expression, who overthroweth the edifices of man, is analogous to one which 
occurs in a verse given in the Hamdsa (14): 

The death of Kais is not the death of a single man; it is the edifice of a people 

which has been overthrown. 
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This verse forms part of an elegy composed by Abda Ibn at-Tabib on the death 
of Kais Ibn Adsim at-Tamimi ; the same who came from the desert to the blessed 
prophet with the embassy of the Bani Tamim, in the ninth year of the Hijra, 
when he became a Moslim. , The prophet then said of him: “This is the chief of 
“ those who yell in tents (9)." He was a man of intelligence, and celebrated 
for his prudence and authority (among the tribes}. The manuer of parsing the 87 
preceding verse is a subject of discussion for the learned in the Arabic language, 
but this is not the proper place for entering into that subject (16). Abi Tam- 
mam gives this verse along with two others in his (Hanuisa,) chapter of elegies 
they run thus: 


On thee be the blessing of God, O Kais, sm of Adsim! On thee may his mercy alight, 
as long as he may deign to show mercy! Such is thé salutation offone who is the target 
of adversity; of one who, Coming froth afar to visit thy country, salutes thee still, 
The death of Kais is not the death of a single man; it is the edifice of a people which 
has been overthrown. 


Kais Ibn Adsim was the first person who, anterior to the introduction of isla- 
mism, buricd alive his female children ; (he was indaced to do so) through jea- 
lousy (for their honour ), and because pride would net allow him to give them in 
marriage (17). "This (in/utman practice) was followed by the rest of the nation, 
till abolished by the Mostim religion. «The emir Badr ad-din Lald djed on Friday, 
3rd ‘Shaban, A. HL 657 (July, A. D. £259), in the citadel of, Musul, and was 
buried there in a chapel; he was then about cighty years of age. 


(1) Syria was a¢ chat time in the bands of many feudatory and nearly independent princes 

(2) For the indication of the principal events of hisylife, T shall rofer the render to M. Hamaker's work, 
entitled: Expeditionum a Gracis Francisque adversus Dimyatham narratio, pp. 95 and 99. tn the nous, 

(8) The Turkoman tribe of Hakkar possessed the country tp the north-east af Mosul. 

(4) Literally: The year of Daméetta, which was tho 618th of the Hljra 4A. D. 1218). 

(b) Ibn al-Mushtab wished to depose al-Malik al-Kamil, sultan of Egypt, and place  brovher of that 
prince, al-Molii, al-Faiz, on the throne.— (See the Annala of Abd 'I-Fada.) . 

(6) The nome of this castle is also written Tat! Fafar, yiny, Tall Afar, pel, and at-Tall at-Adfer. 
At Hos between Motul and Suxjart is built on an iolated hill, oa possesses a spring of unvhoterome water. 
(Mardsid at- fttti4.) 

(7) Seo Abi 'l-Fadd’s Annals, year 617. 

(8) Literally: Jn éte spathe ; a metaphor taken from the date-tree. 

(9) Al-Masbsdb and the troops which defended Acre hed been made prisoners of war: Bichard Cocur-de- 
Lion caused the garrison to be put to death, but spared some of the chiefs in expectation of obtaining from 


them a rich ransom. 
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(40) This is the history of Salah ad-din published by Schultens, in Arabic and Latin, uoder the title of 

Salading Vita et res Geste: the passage cited here Is to be found page 223. 
114) See Satadini Vita et res Geste, page 268. 

(42) Literally: Hés bread. Themoaning of this word is perfectly certain, M. de Sacy has noticed 
Mémotres de Ufustitet, tom. 7, pp-79, 104, 

(43) The Aiyubite dinar would now have an intrinsic yalue of from,18 to 14 shillings sterling. 

(14) See Freytag’s Hamsa, page 367. ‘ 

(15 Luerally: Of the camels’-hair people. The Bedwtns still cover their ents with a sort of black cloth 
made of camels’ bair. 

(16 Al-Tabe in his commentary on the Hambsa, notices this point of discussion; it is simply this: the 
word 2S ls (death}, is it in the nominative or accusative ease? 

(17) Cats Gls d’Acem issu de Mancar issa de Sa'd fils de Zei¢menat ills de Temim, poete et guerrter illustre, 
vécut da temps de {'idolatric et de {'islamismed II était un de coux qui enterraient leurs filles viyantes, Il se Gt 
marulmun, et survéeut a Mahomet. Son prénom étit Abou Ali. Mourhamradj = _yosnel dela tribu de Yechkor, 
dane ne incursion conte Jes banon Sa'd, enlera une femme nommée Ramim sya! .2ais ity aul 
niéee, par sa méro, de Cus ben Acem. Celui-ci alla h redemander « Mouchamradj en tui proposant une 
rangon, Mouchamradj dita Ramim de choisir si efle youlait rester auprés de lui ou retourner dane sa famille. 
Elle préféra rester. Cais, indigné contre [es femmes, revint a sa tribu, et en artivant il enterra vivantes ses 
filles, et s’imposa la loi de trailer de métme toute fille qu'il aurail a J'avenir. Les Arabes imitérent cet exemp! 
les principaux et les plas nobles d'eatre eux enterralent leurs filles, de peur qu’elles ne fussent fuites prison 
niéres et que leurs familles ne fareny deshonorées & cause d’elles.”—Aghani, 1. ILI, pp. 236-#.—Une autre 
version de ce fail se trouve dans Meidini, au proverbe Hy \y! bel. 

“*Cais fils d'Acem a pu propager par sou exemple et rendre plus commun parmi les Arabes l'usage d'enter- 
ref les filles vivantes, mais cet usage existait déja avant lui, ou du moins on tuaét d'une maniére quelconque 
des filles au moment de leur naissance. Car on Lit«dins l. vie du poéte Amrou Gis de Colthoum (Agbani, 
TI, 364), gue Motinthil, frére de Cotaib, ordonna a s2 femme Hind, lorsqu’elte acroucba de Letla, dé tuer 
cette fille, Hind, au ligu d’exéeuter ces-ordre, cacha Léila, qui depuis fut mére d’Amrou ben Cotthoum, 
Moholhil est antérieur de 40 ou 80 ans a Cars ben Acem. Aprés avoir embrassé l'islamisme, Cavs entrant un 
jour chez Mahomet le trouva tensut entre ses bras une petite fille qu'il baisait. It lui di ice que cette 
petite brebis que 4a flaires?—C’est ma fille, répondit Mabomel.—Par Diew! poursuivit Cais, j’en ai eu beau- 
oup comme cela, et ye les ai toutes entoreéet, sans en fairer aucune.—M1 faut que Diew, réplique Mahomet, 
ail privé fon eur de tout sontimeut d'humanité.” (Agbtni, IL, 236.) ' 

“Gaus rena Vislamisme aprés la mort de Mahomet, et crat.d la prophétesse Sedjth et a Mossailama, Khalkd 
fils de Walid, daus son expédition du YemAma, ob Mossailama fut tué, fit prisounier Cars ben Acem, qui n'¢- 
chappa i fa mort qu’eu juraut qu'il n'était ven auprés de Mosstilama que pour Ini redemander un de ses fls 
qu'il lui avaigenlové.”" {Aghdm, TU. 239.) 

“‘ Abda, ou Obda Oils d’Attabtb, dont te veritable nom était Yezid fils d'Amrou issu d'dbd Taim (désignation 
aul sappliquit aux banou Témim pirce quits aduraient une idole nommé Teim os), pobte du temps de 


Vagnorancoet de¥Islamisme Il était dans ‘armée de Nbman hen Moucrin Ome ole qui combattit 
es Persans A Medatn, Asma: disait que le plus beau vers ééginque 23 3 i)! qu'il connett, était celui qui 
faisait partie de I'élégio d’Obda sur 1a mort de Gaus ben Acem.” 

For this uote, t am indebted to the kindness of M. Caussin de Perceval. 


in the 
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SALAH AD-DIN AL-IRBILI. 

Abd 'l-Abbis Ahmad Ibn Atd as-Sayid Ibn Shibin Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jabir 
Ibn Kahtan al-Irbili (native of +Arbela), surnamed Salih ad-din (welfare of 
religion), belonged to a great family of Arbela, and was hajib (A) to Muzaffar 
ad-din Ibn Zain ad-din, lord of that city. Having incurred the displeasure of 
his master, he was imprisoned for some time; and on his liberation, in the year 
608 (A. D. 1206-7), he left Arbela and procérded to Syria in company with 
al-Malik al-Kahir Baha ad-din Aiyah, son of al*Malik al-Addil. He then entered 
into the service of al-Malik al-Mughith, (another? son ofal-Malik al-Aadil, who 
had known him at Arbela, and now treated him with great kindness. On the 
death of Mughith, Salih ad-din passed into Egypt and was attached to the 
service of al-Malik al-Kamil; the esteem in which he was held by this prince 
became so great, that he entered into higher favour with him than any other 
had hitherto been able to effect; he was specially chosen as the companion of 
his private moments, and raised {o the rank of emir. Salah ad-din wa» 
man of superior merit. and possessed ‘considerable information in different 
sciences; I have been informed that he knew hy heart (Abii Heid) al-Ghac- 
zAli’s treatise on jurisprudence, entitled 4/-Kholdsa; he wrdte also some good 
poetry and composed clegant distichs, by which talent he gained the favour of 
these princes. In the month of Muharram, 648 (March, A. D. 1221), when 
al-Malik al-Kamil was at al-Mansira to gppose the progress of the Franks, his 
favourable dispositions towards Salah ad-din were altered, and having caused 
him to be arrested, he sent him to the castke of Cairo, where he remained in 
close confinement till the month of the second Rabi, 623 i having then composed 
a distich and taught it to a musician, by whom it was sung in the presence of 
al-Malik al-Kamil, the prince found it so beautiful, that he asked who was the 
author ; and on learning that it was writen bf Salih ad-din, he ordered him to 
he set at liberty. The distich is as follows : . 


‘Thy whnton cruelty towards him who loves thee cannot remain hidden; thou hast 
caused my life to pass away in sorrow and in suffering. Thy anger is not proportioned 
to my fault; thou hast been too severe, and thy sole intention was to cause my death. 

. . 
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Some state however that the distich which was the cause of his liberation ran 
thus: 
Do as thou wilt; thou, thou art my beloved! I have not committed a fault, but, as 


thou hast said, many faults. Wilt thou ever grant that we pass our nights together, 80 
shai! my heart be freed from its rust; thou shalt pardon and I return (to my love). 


On coming out of confinement, he‘ got into ‘higher favour than before.—Al- 

88 Malik al-Kamil, having been displeased at one of his brothers, whose name was 

al-Malik al Faiz Sabik ad-din Ibrahim, the latter went to Salah ad-din and asked 

him to effect a reconciliation; Salah in consequence wrote these lines to 
al-Kamil: Ke 


ry 


It is an essential rule for him who is lord of Egypt, that he imitate Joseph in kindness 
towards his brethren. They acted wrongly, and he n.et them with pardon; when they 
departed, he was bountcous towards them, and restored them his affection. 


When the emperor (Frederic the Second,) lord of Sicily, landed in Syria, 
A. H. 626 (A. D. 1229) (2), al-Malik al-Kamil sent him Salih ad-din ay his 
ambassador; and the articles of a treaty having been adopted and confirmed by 
the oath of the emperor, Salah wrote the following lines to al-Kamil: 


. 


The emperor has taken an engagemoat an’ given his word that we shall have a !ast~ 
ing peace. He was obliged to confirm it by oath, and if he attempt to break it, may he 
devour the flesh, of his teft hand (3). 


The following verses are by the same: 


When you look on your children, know that when they came to you, they were 
merely forerunners of death (4). Childreti arrive to the stations of their fathers, and the 
fathers make preparations for departure. 


One of my friends recived me these verses, und attributed’ them to the same 


author: Ps 


The day of resurrection shall be full of terrors, as you have been told; be therefore 
in dread of it. Let it suffice you to know that you cannot conceive its torrors, till 
you taste of death in your (carth/y) journey. 

The poet Ibn Onain wrote a letter from Damascus to Salah ad-din in Egypt; (1 
have been informed by my master Afif ad-din Aba 'I-Hasan Ali Ibn Adlan the 
grammarian and interpreter, native of Mosul, that this letter was in the hand- 
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writing of Ibo Onain himself and contained his dying injunctions); it began 
thus: : 


I yeveal to you the treatment which I reecived from Fortune, whose vicissitudes have 
already cut my wings; how ean a sick man, who is oppressed by afflictions, recover, as, 
Jong as he does aut sce the face of health (or the fare of Saldh ad-dtn)? 

. N 


The poetical pieces of Salah ad-din and his distichs have been collected into 
separate volumes.—He continued in the enjoyment of high dignity and honour 
under al-Malik al-Kami} and the other princes (of the family) ; but having 
accompanied al-Kamil {n an official, capacity on his expedition to Asia Minor, he 
fell sick at the army, near the town of Suwaid (6), and was therefore transported 
to a-Roha (Edessa), but died before his arvivat; this took place on Saturday the 
20th, or on the 25th of Zi ‘IHlijja, 634 (Sepsember,. A. D, 1234); he was 
buried without the walls of Edessa, in the cemetery at the Harran Gate. His 
son had his body removed later to Egypt and interred in a mausoleuni at the 
lesser Karafa; this was towards the end of the month of Shaban, A. H. 637 
(March, A.D. 1240); 1 was then at Cairo.—Salah ad-din was about sixty years 
old when he died. Since (writing the above), I'discovered the date of his 
birth; it took place in the mouth of the second Rabi, 572 (October, A. D. 1476), 
at Arhela,—Jrbil (Arbela) is a large city hear Mosul, and tying to the east of it. 8 


4) See Bibliotheque Orientate, Hacks. 
* {2) See Gibbon’s Dectine and Fall. chap. LIX, and M.Reinaud’s Brtraite des Historiens arabes relatife 
au Crowsades, page 428; a very correct and useful work. 

(3) This silly stuff could onty be tolerated sn the original language, as ils quibbles and double meanings are 
lost in the translation. The first verse may signify: The vaunting emperor has pretended, etr., or, The em- 
povor pHncehas said. The second verse signifies IMeraily: He haz drunk the oath (or drunk Ais right hand), 
and if he attempt to break dt, may Ae eat the fleth of his left (through disappointment and rage). The ex- 
pression fo drnk an oath has its equivalent ju English, and might be rendered by to swallow an oxth, that 
is, to take it by compulsion. A verse of the Koran, the R7th of the second Surat, hay given rise to this ex 
pression; it is there said chat they (the children of Israel; were made to drink dowg the ralf into their hearts 
an allusion to Exopus, x11ii. 20. See also al-Harlri, page 99. 

(4) That is: Children and death come to man, but chitdren arrive first, having outrun, or cut the way of 
death; ap the original expresses it. * . 

(8) Suwarda is situated at the mouth of the Growtes. 


2 
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AZIZ AD-DIN AL-MASTAWFI. 


Aba Nasr Ahmad Ibn Hamid Ibn Muhammad bn Abd \Wah Ibn Ali Ibn 
Mabmid Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn Alub al-Ispabani, surnamed Aziz ad-din (great in 
religion), al-MastawGi (1), was uncle to Imad ad-din al-Ispahini, whose life shall 
be given in this work. Aziz ad-din filled several clevated and influential situ- 
ations at the court of the Seljak princes, apd was always in high favour: the 
needy flocked to him for assist nce, and poets came to praise him and were 
richly recompensed. The celebrated poet Abi Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn 
Ahmad tbn Jakine of Baghdad, makes the following allusion to him in one of 
his kasidas (2): 


Let us then rein our camels towards Irak, and a rich mecd shal! be measured to us 
from the wealth of al-Aziz. 


His praiscs were celebratéd also hy the hadi Abd Bakr al-Arrajani, whose life has 
been already given; amoné other eulogiums on him, he composed the long Aasida 
from which are extracted the verses there mentioned, and whith rhyme in B (3). 
His nephew Imad ad-din often expres¢ed his pride in possessing such an uncle, 
and he makes frequent mentjon of him in his works, Towards the end of his 
life, Aziz ad-din was treasurer to Mahmid fbn Muhammad Ibn Malekshah Ibn 
Alp Arslan as-Saljiki; this Sultan had married the daughter of his uncle, the 
sultan Sinjir thn Malakshah ; on her death, his uncle required him to deliver up 
the marriage gift which’ she had received from her family, consisting of a varicty 
of precious and rare articles, such,as were not to be found even in the treasuries 
of kings: Mahmud refused acceding to this demand, and being apprehensive that 
Aziz ad-fin woflld give his testimony respecting the property she had brought 
with her (and which was well known to him in his capacity of treasurer), he 
caused him to he arrested and sent hip to be confined in the castle of Takrit, 
which was at that time one of his possessions (4). He afterwards put him to 
death, towards the beginning of the year 525 (A. D. 4130-1). lis nephew Imad 
ad-din states in the Kharida, that he was born at Ispahan, A. H. %472 (A. D. 
1079-80), and was put to death at Takrit in 526 (A. D. 1134); it was at Bagh- 
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dad that he was arrested. The same writer says that when his uncle was slain, 
the emirs Najm ad-din Aiydb, father of the sultan Salih ad-din, and his bro- 
ther Asgd addin Shirkih were both in the castle, of which they were then 
governors; and that they endeavoured to save Aziz ad-din, but without success.- 
—Alith is a Persian word, the Arabic equivalent of which is Okeib (eagle).— 
Ispahdni has been already explained (5). 


(1) At the court of Arbela, yoder the government of Zain addin and his son Abd ‘+Muzaffar Kokubirt 
the Mastawfi, or secretary of state, Look rath wnnevbately after the vizir. 

(2) It appears from this, and from a passage in the life of al-fMbrtri, that Tbn Sakina was iving at the clos 
of the fifth century of the Mijra, {mad ad—diu al-topabani give some specimens of his poetry in the Kha— 
Fido, and praivey the author mast highly, but does not furnish she least information respecting lum. (See 
Wharida, MS. of the Bib. du Rot, ancieg fonds, No L447, fo. 30 versn), . 

(8) See page 438 The esiract commences thus: I never raamed through distant regions, et 

(4) The principal cities of Syria, Mesapotama and the neigbbourmng states, were at that time held as fief 
bby a great number of nearly independent emir, who were almost always embroiled in war with each other; 
40 that many of these cities, and Tabrltamang the west, were frequently changing masters. 

(8) Soe page 74. 


ORTUK IBN AKSAB. 


Ortuk Ibn Aksab, ancestor of the Ortukide princes, was a Turkomin who had 
got possession of Hulwin and al-Jabal (Persian Irak); he afterwards went to 
Syria, having left the service of Fakhr ad-Dawlat Abi, Nasr Muhammad Ibn 
Jahir, through fear of the sultan Malakshah (1); this was in the year 478 or 
A79 (2). We then governed Jerusalem in the name of Tutush (3), a prince 
of the Seljik family, whose life shall be given. Ortak having died there in 
the year which we shall mention further on, his two sons, Sokman and I-Ghizi, 
became governors of the city, and continued in the, exercise of power till the 
month of Shawwal, ant (September, A. D. 4098); when al-Aldal Shaban- 90. 
shih Amir al-Juydsh marched from Egypt with an army and fbok Jerusalem 
from these two princes.‘ They then retired to Mesopotamia and obtained the go- 
vernment of Diar Bakr, and the present lord of the castle of Méridin is one of 
their descendants. In the year 501, Najm ad-din Il Ghazi became lord of Mari- 
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din; the sultan Muhammad had before that appointed him as his resident 
agent (4) at Baghdad. Ortuk's other son, Sokman, died of a quinzy in the year 
498 (towards the end of A.D. 4404), at a place between Tripoli and Jerusa- 
lem (5). Ortuk possessed a penetrating mind; he was a man of resolution and 
activity, and was highly fortunate in all his enterprises: died A. H. 484 
(A. DB. 1091).—The word Aksab is sometimes written Aksak. 


(f) The printed text, in conformity with the MSS., namer this sultan Muhammad son of Malakshah. ‘This 
extraordinary mistake T have suffered to remain, the duty of an editor being tb respect even the errors of bis 
author. , 

(2) Such is the correct date; it 1s singulsz that Ibn Khalliktn should agngn this event to the year 448 or 
‘449, which incredible error I hove allowed to subsist m the Arabic text through respect for the wuanimity of 
my manuscripts, Ibn al-Athinplaces th® event in the year 479. It was in A.H. 477, that Fakhr ad-Dawit!, 
general of Molakshah, having under his orders Ortuk Ibn Alsab, marched against Sharaf ad-Dawlat 
Muslim tbu Rorsish, and besieged him in Amid. Sharaf ad-Dawlat escaped however from the city, having 
bribed Oriuk o Het him pase, It was therefore for a good reasou that Ortak apprehended the anger of 
Malakshah, and Qed to Syria. 

(3) In the Annals of Abd ‘ada, Reiske writes this name Tanush, but Ibo Khallikdn gives tts true pronun- 
cintion. 

(A) Rerident agent Xi, winch is a Persian word; the charge itself was called &C.<-, When the SelyOk 
dynasty Gourished, the khalify of Baghdad exercised only a spiritual authority over the provinces of the Mor 
Jim empire; oven in that city, which was under thei immediate government, they were frequently obliged to 
submit to the Influence of the sultan, who usually resided at Espehan or Hamadan. ‘Those princes kept « 
resident agent at the court of Baghdad, and were thus enabled to controu! the khalifs in the very seat of their 
dominion, When the Moguls overrun Persie, Mesopotamia, and Syria, they abstained from plecing garn- 
sons in the citics which had surrendered, being averse to enfecbling the active force of their army: they 
merely left resident agents In the places which had acknowledged their authority, after making all the inba- 
butante responsible for their eafety, (See AbO'l-Fada’s Anuals, year O88; sce also M. Reinaud’s Eetrates 
a Autoure arabes yelatives auz Crossodes, page 128. 

(8) Abt.'1-Fadd says, after Ubn al-Athtr, that he died at Kariatain on his way to Da to which city he 
wat travelling in all haste, that he might defend it against the Franks. This induces me to think that the 
word sya! in the printed Arabie test is a fault, though it is,so written im the manuscripts; the true road~ 
ing is probably ‘atylty-and the paseage will then signify that he died between Tripoli and Jerusalem as he was 
journeying to war ogainaf the snfidels 




















AL-BASASIRI. 


Aba ‘LHarith Arslan Ibn Abd Allah al-Basasiri at-Turki (¢he Turk), general 
of the Turkish troops at Baghdad (1), is said to have been a mamluk belonging to 
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Baha ad-Dawlat fbn Adad ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaib. It was he who revolted at 
Baghdad against the khalif al-Kaim biamr illah, who had placed him at the head 
of all the Turkish troops, invested him with sovereign authority, and ordered 
his name to be mentioned in, the khotba (2) from all the pulpits of Irak and Kha; 
zistan, His power had thus hecome very great, and ail the (nerghbouring) 
princes stood in awe of him; but he thep revolted against the imim al-Kaim, 
and having expelled him from Baghdad, caused the khotba to be said in the 
name of the (F'dtimite ¢halif’) al-Mustansir al-Obaidi, lord of Egypt. Al-Kaim 
then fled for refuge t6 the emir of the Arabs (3), Muhi ad-din (reviver of’ rele- 
gion) Aba ‘|-Hirith Mubarish Ihn al-Mujallital-Okaili, lord of al-Haditha and 
Ana (4), from whom he obtained every thing necessary for his maintenance 
during an entire year, when Togrulbeh the Seljtikide came to his assistance, 
and having attacked and slain al-Rasistri i, reinstated al-Kaim in Baghdad. ‘The 
khalif made his entry to that city precisely one year after leaving it, and, hy « 
remarkable coincidence, on (he anniversary of the day in which he had quilted 
it: the history of this circumstance is well known (5). Al-Basistri_ was killed 
at Baghdad by the soldiers of the sultan Togrulbek, on Thursday, 45th of Zit 
"L-Hijja, or, according to Ibn al-Azimi (6) in his hi8tory, on Tuesday, 14th Zi 
“LHijja, 45¢ (Jatuary, AD. 4060). ‘is head was borne in parade through 
theeity, and his body attached to a gibbet opposite to the gate of Diba —Basa- 
sirt means native of Basa, a town in the provinge of Fars; this name is pro- 
nounced in Arabic Fasa, and, in that case, the relative adjective derived from 
it is Fasawi. The grammarian Abi Ali '!-Farisi, author of the Jdah, was a 
native of this place; he was also surnamed al-Fasawi; but the Persians employ 
Basdsiri, a word of irregular formation. Arslin’s master was a native of Basa, 
for which reason it was that he himself was named al-Basisiri. The preceding 
observation is made by as-Samarti, on the authority of the learned Abii ’I-Abbis 
Abmad Ibn Ali Ibn Baba al-Kabisi. This word contains additional, letters to 
those which form the root from which it is derived.—The emir Mubirish died 
in the month of Safar, A.D. 499 (Octobgr, A.D. 1405), aged upwards of eighty. 
His genealogy is as follows: Muharish Ibn al-Mujalli Ibn Akithdbn Kabbin Ibn 
Shaab Ibn al-Mukallad Jbn Jaafar {bn Amr Ibn al-Muhanna; the rest of the 
series will be found in the life of al-Mukallad Ibn al-Musaiyab. 
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(4) It appears from al-Mas0di's Muri ad-Dahab, that al-Motasin was the first khalif who had a body 
of Turks in his service; their number was at first four thousand, and they were distinguished from the other 
troops hy their rich dress and accoutrements, which were of silk and gold. 

(2) Hhotda is the wame given to the sesmon pronounced on Frideys from the palpita of the gres} moaques 
ip all Moslim countries; 1 begins by « declaration of God's atributes and unity, and an invocation of bis 
henedictians upon the prophet, his family, amd successors; thea follows a prayer for the reigning kbelif and 
for the prince who exercises civil power in the state, The right of being named in the Khotba and that 
of coining money are two of the principal privilegre possessed ‘by the temporal soversign, and the special 
marks of bis legitimacy, (See D'Obsson's Empire Othoman, tom. Il, pag. 204 ot sog.; and d'Herbelot’s 
Bibliothégue ortentals), 

(3) The cmir of the Arabs under the khalifs appears to have filled the same functions as the Ghassanide 
princes did under the Greeks of the Lower Empire, and the pinces of Hira under the Persisna; they wore 
phylarchs, or controllers of the nomadic tribel. 

(A) These aro the names af two cities in MEsopotama. 

(8) See AbO T-Fadi's Annals, year 480, 

(6) AbO Abd Alich Melamoka thn Aifa-Aztmi is Author of « chronicle and a history of Aleppo, hiv 
native place, (Hajji Khalifa, Nos. 2258, 2208.) 


NUR AD-DIN ARSLAN SHAH. 


Abd ’I-Harith Arslin Shah Ibn izz addin Mastd Ibn Kuth ad-din Maudid 
94 Ibn Imad ad-din Zinki Ibn Ak Sunkur, lord of Mosul, and generally known by 
the appellation of’ Atabek (4),* bore the title of al-Malik al-Aadil Nir ad-din 
(the just prince, light of religéon): (the lives of a number of persons belonging 
to the same family shall he given under their respective letters.) Nar ad-din 
obtained the government of Mosul on the death of his father, in whose life is 
mentioned the date of that event(2). ‘This prince was a man of acute mind and 
skilled in the management of state affairs: he passed over to the sect of as-Shafi, 
and was the first of his family who professed ‘the doctrines of that imam (3): 
a college of extraordinary beauty was founded by him at Mosul for the Shafites. 
He died on Saturday evening, 28th Rajab, 607 (January, A.D. 1241), (as he was 
making an excursion) on the Tigeis (4) in a shabbdra ‘or barge (5) outside of 
Mosul, (The species of boat which the people of that country call shabbdra 
bears in Egypt the name of harrdka (6).) His death was kept secret till he was 
borne to the palace at Mosul; he was buried in a mausoleum erected in the col- 
lege just mentioned. He left two sons, al-Malik al-Kahir 1zz ad-din Masdd and 
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al-Malik al-Mansir Imad ad-din Zinki; for information respecting these princes, 
the reader is referred to the life of their grandfather Masid. As we have there 
stated, ,it was his son al-Malik al-Kahir by whom he was succeeded. Al-Malik 
al-Kahir was master of (the gamiik) Badr ad-din Abd 'I-Fadail Lili, who gained 
possession of Mosul towards the end of Ramadan, A. H. 630 (July, A. D. 1233). 
He had been lieutenant-governer of that city and then declared himself inde- 
pendent. Mention has been already made of him in the life of Ibn al-Mash- 
tib (7). F 


{t} See d’Herbelot’s Bed. Orient. Arannx. 

(2) Inx ad-dln Mashd died A. H. 889 (A. D. 1193.) 

(3) 1 believe that his family were Hanefites. It is certain that the celebrated Nor ad-din Mabmad, his 
grandfather's brother, was of thal sect Sce M. Reigaud's Eztraits, ete., page 186, 

(8) Un the neighbourhood af Mosul, the Tigris bears the name of as-Shatt (the river); it is a word of fre- 
quent orcurrence with this signification. 

(8) M. de Sacy, m his translation of Abdallattf, page 300, hesitates respecting the right orthography of 
this word; but al-¥Afl, in his Annals, ycar 607, fixes it as it is here given. 

(6) The word harrdka siguifies a boat or barge. Ser M. Neinaud's Extratts, etc., page 448, note. 

(7) See page 162. 


AZHAR IBN AS-SAMMAN. 


Abd Bakr Azhar Ibn Saad as-Sammin was a native of Basra (al-Basri) and 
adopted member of the tribe of Bahila; |he taught the Traditions on the autho~ 
rity of Hamid at-Tawil (1), and the people of Irak, who had received them from 
him, transmitted them on his authority. He was a companion of Abé Jaafar 
al-Mansdr before that prince obtained the khalifat, bat having gone afier~ 
wards to congratulate him on his accession, was refused adraittance by al-Man- 
sir’s orders; he therefore waited for a day of public audience, and then made 
him his salutation, on which the khabif saif' to him, ‘What has brought 
“you here?” He replied: 1 come to congratulate you oh your acces- 
« sion to the supreme authority.” On this, al-Mansir said: “Give him one 
« thousand dinars and say to him: ‘You have now fulfilled the duty of congra- 
+ tulation, so come not to me any more.” Azhar then retired, but returned 
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the ensuing year, and admittance having been denied to him, he entered on a 
day of public audience as before, and saluted the khalif, who said : “What brings 
“you here?” The other answered : ‘1 was told that you were sick, and there- 
é fore came to visit you.” ‘*Give him a thousand dinars,” said al-Mansir, 
“and tell him that he has fulfilled the duty of visiting the sick, so he must not 
“ return here again, for I am seldom,sick.” On this Azhar went away, but re- 
turned the following year at a similar audience. ‘What brings you?” said 
the khalif. ‘I heard you utter an invocation,” replied Azhar, ‘and am 
“ come to know what you desire.” “Know, fellow!” retorted al-Mansir, “that 
“ my invocation has not been hard; every year 1 pray God to keep you away 
“ from me, and yet you still come.” The adventures of Azhar and the sto- 
ries told of him ate woll known (2): he was born A. I]. 444 (A. D. 729), and 
died in 203 (A. D. 818-9), or, some say, 207.—Ashar is (hére) a proper name 
(not @ surname.)—Samanan means one who sells or carries /utter (Samn).— 
Al-Basri or al-Bisri signifies native of Basra, which is one of the most 
famous cities of Irak; it was founded after the promulgation of Islamism ; (the 
khalif) Omar Ibn al- Khattab having caused it to be built in the fourteenth year 
of the Ilijra by Otba Ibn ‘Ghazwin @). Ibn Kutaiba says, in chat chapter of 
the Secretary's Guide, where he treats of the alterations ‘which have taken 
place in the hames of countries, that basrat (as the name of this city is wnitten 
in Arabic) means one soft stone, and on suppressing the final letter, it must be 
pronounced bisra, and for this sole reason it is that the word disr7 is allowed to 
be employed (ath the sigmfication of native of Basra). The word disr also 
means a soft stone according to (alJauhari) in his lexicon, the Sahdh. 


(#) AbO Obnida Hamld Ibn Abd ar-Rahmin al-Dasri, a Tébé of the highest authority, was a cllent of the 
celebrated Talbot at-Talhdt al-Kiuzti, He was surnamed ai-Tawil {the Jong ot the tall), berause one of his 
neighbours, who also bore the name of Hamid, was of alow stature and was called Hard the short (al-Ka~ 
str). Somesay that he regcived the appellation of tke Zong, on account of the length of his arms; ax with 
one hand he could reach to the edge of the pulpit, whilst he touched the ground with the other. He expired 
suddenly as he was saying his peaybre. His death took place towards A H. 143 (A. D. 760). (4/-¥ap 
Tab. al-Fukahor) = ‘ 

(2) None of the hitorians whom I haveconsulted relate any anecdotes respecting Azhar except the one just 
given, AI-YAG, who places his death in the year 203, says that al-Mamtn's liberality in this case was very 
singular and hia patience the more extraordinary, as he was of a violent charactor ; and that if the same thing 
hed happened to al-Hajjdj, he would have put the author of it to death or inflicted on him a severe punish- 
‘ment. 

(3) See IbnXutsibe’s account of the founding of Basta in Abt L-Fadi’s Annals, vol. I, note #1. 
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OSAMA IBN MUKSHID. 


Abi"I-Muzaflar Osama fbn Murshid Ibn Ali Ibn al-Mukallad Ibn Nasr Ibn 92 
Munkid (1) al-Kinani al-Kalbi as-Shaizari (member of the tribe of Kindna 
which descends from that of Kalb, native of Shaizar), and surnamed Muwai- 
yad ad-Dawlat Majd ad-din (strengthened in empice, glory of religion), was one 
of the most powerful, learned, and intrepid members of the Munkid family, lords 
of the castle of Shaizaw. He composed a number of works on different branches 
of general literature, and is highly spoken of bg Un al-Mastawii in his history of 
Arbela, who mentions his name in the list of the remarkable men who visited 
that city ; he gives also some extracts from his poetry. , The hatib Imad ad-din 
mentions him in the Kharida, and, afte making his eulogium, says: He dwelt at 
* Baghdad, but that city became repulsive to him, as the house ((a which merit ts 
“ not acknowledged) becomes repulsive to a man of a generous mind; he there- 
«* fore passed into Egypt and remained there with the rank of emir and honoured 
‘with public respect, till the period of Ibn Ruzzik's administration, when he 
‘voturned to Syria and sojourned at Damascus, Then fortune east him into 
“Tisn Kaila, where he Yemained till Salih addin, on gaining possession of 
‘Damascus (in A. IL 570), called htm ¢do hés court): he was then upwards of 
“ cighty years of age.” Another writer says that Osima went to Egypt in the 
reign of az-ZAfir, who had then for vizir al-Aadil {hn as-Sallir: this visir treated 
hin generously, but he was assassinated through bis machinations, as shall be » 
related in the histary of his fife. Sinee (¢renseribing the foregoing pas— 
sages) | found a note in the handwriting of Osima addressed to ar-Rashid Ibn 
acZubair, that he might insert it in his Addb al-Jindn ; that note is dated, 
Misr, in the year 541. This is a proof that he came to Egypt during the 
(2); aud he remained there till the assassination 








administration of Ibn as-Sa 
of that vizir, for no one contests that he was in Egypt when the murder was 
committed. His. collected poctical works form two volumes and are in every 
person's hands; Phase seen a copy of ‘hem i in his own handwriting and ex-' 


tracted from it the following passages : 
’ 

Assume not a borrowed insensibility when abandoned by those you Jove; for your 
force will fail under their protracted aversion. Know that thy heart will return to 
them cither of its own accord or despite its reluctance. : 

23 
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On Ibn Talib of Misr, whose house was burnt down : 


See how the progress of time constrains us to acknowledge that there 1s a destiny; 
Jbn Talib never lit a fire in his house (through avarice), yet by fire it was destroyed. 

A similar circumstance to this befel al-Wajih Ibn Sura, a bookseller (3) at 
Cairo: he had in that city a house noted for its elegance, and which was burned 
down; this gave rise to the following lines, composed by Nashw al-Mulk (rise of 
the empire) Abi ’] Hasan Ali Ibn Mulrij, suimamed Ibn al-Munajjim (son of 
the astrologer), who was a native of Maarrat an-Noman, but lived and died in 
Egypt: . 


On Jooking at Iba Sira’s house, sn which the fire burned with a clear and ardent 
flame, I sad: *{'Thus it 18 wilh wealth gained by iniquity ; in a little time it is hurled 
“da ruin This man was in fact a long-lived infidel; but Gehenna came upon hsm 
“ whilst he imagined that it would yet be tardy in its progress towards him ” 


The second of these verses is taken fiom an eapression of the blessed pro- 
phet’s, who said: “If a man gain wealth by iniquity (mahdwish}, God will send 
“it to ruin (aahdbe).” The word mahawish means whatever is forbidden, and 
nahabir signifies precipiccs. As for al-Wajih (I#’ajth ad-din, respectable for 
religion), gencrally known by the name of Ibn Sura, the following was his reat 
name: Abit '[-Futih Nasir Ibn Abi ‘T-asau Ali Ibn Khalf al-Ansiri; he was a 
hooh-agent of eaensive business in Misr, and used to sit in the vestibule of his 
house for the purpose of exercising his profession, and offering books for sale to 

95 men of rank and learning; as they were accustomed to assemble there every Sun- 
day and Wednesday, and remain till the hours of sale were over. Qn the death 
of as-Silafi, he travelled down to Alesandria for the purpose of buying his books. 
He died at Misr on the 46th of the latter Rabi, 607 (October, A. D. 1210), and 
was buried in the Karife (4) near that city. <A picee of Ibn Munhid’s contains 
the following verse, in which he describes his enfeebled state: 

‘ 
Strange, that my hand ghould be too weak to hold a pen! that hand which used to 
break ances in the breasts of liops. 

F extract also from his collected poetical works the following lines, which he 
wrote in answer to some verses addressed to him by hig father: 


I complain not of the faithlessness of those whom I loved; yet, had complaints availed, 
1 should have given them utterance. 1 was fatigued with reproaching them, and, in 
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despair, 1 left them; never shall they be of thosc in whom E will place my hopes 
When their sarcasms cu! me to the heart, I stifled my anguish and concealed the pain 
they caused; and E went to mect them wilh smilgg, as if 1 had nothing heard nor seen. 
They accused me of crimes which my hands did not commit; which I had neither com- 
manded nor forbidden. No, by Allah! T hase never harboured nor meant such perfidy 
as they openly manifest Od the day of judgment we shall mect again; and the volume* 
fun which art inseribed the actions of mankind) shall then reveal what crimes are theirs; 


what, mine. 

The two verses which follow are in the same rhyme and measure as che pre- 
ceding, and were inserted by him in a letter to one of his velations; they are the 
height of tenderness - 

Men belore me have complaned of the pains of separation: the living and the dead 


fehen an ths world) have felt the alfction Caused by the absence of friends; but (grief) 


such as fills my bosom, I never heard of nar witnesscel. oe 
. 


One thing brings on another (4): Abi “-Uasan Yahya Ibn Abd al-Azin al- 
Misei, surnamed al-Jazeir (6), recited to me the followiny verses, which he had 
composed on another literary man at Cairo, far advanced in age, who being at- 
tacked hy a entancous eruption, anointed himself with sulphur: 

0, learned master, (Aemrhen to) the demand af a fritnd devoid of sarcasm. Thott 


art abt, and of course art near to the fag (of Aeff); why then anoint yourself with 
sulphur ? Parr 


I found the following verses in the handwriting of Osima ta Munkid; they 
were composed by himself on having a tooth drawa, being then, as he relates, 
under the walls of Khalit (7); the idea of the verses is original, and they might 





pass as a riddle on the word foath. 





Thad a companion of whom Twas never tired, who suffered in my service and taboured 
with assidurtys whilst we were logether 1 never saw him; and when he appeared be- 
fore my eyes, we had parted for ever. 

The kitib Imad ad-din said. “Twas always longing to meet. Lhith, and J watched 
from afar the lightning which forehoded the rain (of has kderality}, at last J saw 
him in the mouth of Safar, AH 574, phen Lashed him the date of his birth; 

* 0 which he replied: ‘Sunday, 27th of the latter Jumida, 488 (duly, A.D, 
 1005).” He was barn at the castle of Shaizar, and died at Damascus on Mon- 94 
day night, the 23rd of Ramadin, 584 (November, A. D. 4488), and was interred 
the neat day at the east side of Mount Kasitin; I entered his mausoleam, which 
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lies on the northern bank of the river Yazid, and read a portion of the Koran 
over his grave, and prayed God to have mercy on him.—His father, Abii Osima 
Murshid, died A. II. 534 (A. D. 4136). —Shaizar is the name of a castle near 
-Hamih (Epiphamia) ; it is also called the castle of the Munkid family : mention 
shali Je again made of it in the life of his grandfather Ali Ibn al-Mukailad. 


4) This name is generally written in the MSS. thus, 22., but the correct orthography is Jaks with a 
potnt on the Setter dat. 

12) This rather a proof that he came before the appointment of that vizir, whase nomination only took place 
A. AL. 843 o BAA. The Arabic text says: Inthe days of Salli. 

(3) Or rather a book-broker ; his employment being lo Gind purchasers for other people's books, 

(4) See page 83, note (12). ‘ 

(8) This anecdote is yot tn its place;. it should follow that which relates to the burning of fhn Stra’s 
it in the margin of hI own copy, and the transcriber of that 








house, page 178; the author must have writl 
copy inserted it in the text, but ma wrong place. 

(6) Al-Joxzie was in great reputation at that time as a port and a man of society. thn Khallikan was one 
of his protector. Born A. MH. 604 (A. D. 1204-3); died A. 1. 679 (A.D. 1280).—(From the Supplement to 
ton Khallikdn's Biographical Dictionary by as-Rahi .claa)| MS. of the Bib. du Roi, No 732.) 

(7) This way probably during Salih ed-din's expedition there, AH. B61. (See Schultens Vita et res 
geste Saladini, p64.) 





IBN RAITWAIH. 


Aba Yakib Ishak, native of Marw as-Shahjin, and surnamed Ibn Rahwaih, was 
descended from Hanzala by the following line: his father Abi ’l-Hasan Ibrahim 
was son of Makhlad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Abd Allah thn Matar Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn 
Ghatib Ibn al-Warith Ibn Obaid Allah Tbn Atiya Ibn Murra Ibn Kaab Ibn Ham- 
mam Ibn Asad fn Murra fbn Amr Tbn Hanzala Ibn Malik Ibn Zaid Manat Ibn Ta- 
mim Ibn Morra.—Ibn Rahwaih was one of the great doetors of Islamism; he was 
equally as learned in the Traditions ang the law as distinguished for his piety: 
ad-Darakutni mentions him among those who related traditions on the authority 
of as-Shifi, and al-Baihaki counts him among as-Shift’s disciples. He had once 
an argument with as-Shaf concerning the legality of the sale of such houses as 
are situated in Mekka (1), and this discussion has been fully stated by Fakhr ad- 
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din ar-Razi, in his work entitled Merits of the imam as-Shafi. When the supe- 
rior talent of Ibn Rihwaih became gencrally known in Egypt, his works were 
(frequgnily) transcribed and his treatises collected (with care): the imam Ibn 
Hanbal said of him: “We consider Ishak as an imam among the Moslims; an 
“‘abler jurisconsult than Ishak never passed the bridge (2). ‘(1 know by 
“heart,” said Ishak, ‘seventy thousand (raditions ; [ have read one hundred 
“ thousand, and can recollect in what work each is to be found (3). 1 never 
‘heard any thing once without learning it by heart, nor learned anything by 
“heart which I afterwards forgot,” Ie composed a well-known Ausnad (4) 
after travelling to Hijaz, Irak, Yemen, and Syrfa, and learning ‘Traditions from 
Sufyan Ibn Oyaina and others of the same period; Al-Bokhavi, Muslim, and at- 
Tirmidi were among bis disciples. Ibu Rabwaih was borneA. HL, 161 VD. 
777-8); some say 163 or 160: in his laiter days he inhabited Naisipdr, where he 
died on the eve of the 45th of Shaban (whieh was a Thursday, or, according to 
others, a Sunday or a Saturday), A.M. 288 Ganuary, A.D. 853), or 287, — 
—Reihwath was a surname given to his father Abi ‘I-Hasan tabi because he 
was born on the road to Mchka (rdf in Persian means road, aud wath, found ; 
as it might be said that he was found on the road)? This word is also pro- 
nounced Rahdya,” Ishak Himself relates fhat Abd Allab thn Tahir, emir of Kho- 
rasaa, asked him why he was called thn fihwaih, what was the mvaning of the 
word, and if he did not dislike such an appellasion? To wltich he answered : 
“ Know, Q emir! that my father was born on the road, and the people of Varw 
“named him Rahwaih for that reason; my father disliked being so called, but 
“Edo not 
tribe of Tamim. 








“—Hansala, son of Malik, gave his name to a great branch of the 


4+ Thratum al-Halebi's Muttake ‘t-Abhur? a celebrated treatie on Moshm law, cuntarus the following 
actcle in the chapter on sales “<The sale or tease of ground situated an the Sacted Ferrilary at Mekha es 
blamable.” On which the commentator makes the following observations: “ Ufllew au a eave af alolute 
necessity. As for the buildings, they may be alsenated without sernple, as is done with busldangs an lands 
conceded in petpeturty Lo pious urey wakf)" (See I'Opsson's tab. gén. def Empire Othomgn, 1 VI. yy NZ. 
A precisely simular doeteine 1s held by Ruth ad-din in his history of Mekha. 

(2) Probably the bridge which untied the suburb of Karkh to Baghdad. 

18) Such 1s the signification of the verb S15 joined to the preposition 2, Ad~Dahabi, 1m bus tabakde 


af-Huff4z, life of Ibn Rahwaih, relates the same saying in clearer terms, 25 in place of a dale S13! 


Ste teas Ul sbt gk Cyne ale ge ye 
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\4) Musnaa means a collection of authenticated Traditions, each of them preceded by the names of thoxe 
Traditionists who had transmitted il successively one to another, and the last of whom taught it to the author 


of the work. 


ABU AMR’ AS-SHAIBANI. 


Abi Amr Ishak Ibn Miriy as-Shaibani, the grammarian and philologer, was 
a -uative of Ramadat al-Kiifa (1), but inhabited Baghdad * He was a mawla (2), 
and had lived under the protection of the tril of Shaihin, for the purpose of 
acquiring a correct knowledge of the Arabic Janguage, and it was for this reason 
that he was surnatned'as-Shalbani, Philology and (4rabie) poetry were the 
special objects of his studies, and in these two branches of science, his autho- 
rity iy of the highest order. Me learned and transmitted a great number 
of traditions ; the utmost confidence was placed in his veracity; and his merit 
is extolled by the higher class of learned men and narrators of traditional 
information, though if is depreciated by the generality of them because he used 
to drink wine (nabid) openly. A number of eminent men got from him («@ por 
non of their knowledge); anong them were the imam Ihn Hanbal, al-Kasim Ibn 
Salim, and “Ibn as-Sihhit, the author of the dsldh al- Mantik, who states 
that Abt Amr fived one hundred and ciphteen years, and wrote with his own 
hand up to his death. “Sometimes,” says this author, ‘‘he would borrow my 
** took from me when I was a hoy studying under him and copying his works,” 
Ibn Kamil (3) relates that Ishak thn Mirar died at Baghdad, A. H. 243 (A.D, 828), 
and on the same day as Abd ‘l-Atahiya and Ebrahim ad-Nadim al-Mausili; but 
he is contradicted hy another writer, who says that he died A. IJ. 206 (A. D. 
821-2), aged one hundred and ten years; and the latter is certainly correct, 
Abd Amr'vomposed. a mimber of works, amongst others, a treatise on the Horse; 
one on (he Dialects, generally known by the tile of Kttdb al-dim or Kitdb al- 
Aurif ; the Great Coliection of Aneedates, a work of which he made three edi- 
tions; Explanation of obscure words occurring in the Traditions ; a treatise on 
Bees ; another on Camels; and a work on the Nature of Man. Me read the 
diwans, or collected works of the (ancient) poets, under the direction of al-Mu- 
faddal ; but the principal object of his studies were the anecdotes, rare expres- 
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sions, and exlemporary poetry of the nomadic Arabs. His son Amr relates of 
him, that he collected and classed the poems of more than eighty Arabic tribes, 
and on finishing with each tribe, he published the result, and made a copy of it, 
which he deposited in the masque of Kifa: he thus wrote with his own hand up 
wards of eighty volumes. —The meaning of the word Shaibini has been already 
explained.—Some say that he died on PalmeSunday (4), A. 11. 240 (the beginning 
of which year corresponds to the Vth April, A. D. 82%). 


4 In the Mardnd al-Fitr and the SMushtank, a number @ places ae noticed wiih bear the name ol 
Ramada, but the Raméda of Kitfa ws uot mentioned by them ail as mamfost, however, that thy place was 
wear the citv of Kata. 

(2 The word Mawlu has different ugmbieations, among others, *thove of onfrarhrscd stave amd client 
the latter is ptabably the meaning tt bears here. 

3) Abd Baki Ahmad Thu Kami Tearned Traditions from at-Fabart, the relebrated historian (Mantikey + 
Specimen catat ate. page 26, line 3); he wrote a histary of thove kadis wiho were also poets, and died AU 
340 A.D O61), (Tlugel’s Maye Khalefa, No. 216} 

§) Palm Sunday, ole {ar-Shadnin) See M Hemauils Zstaris els p Ad 


SSHAK IBN IBRAIHM AL-MTAUSILI. 


Abi Muhammad Ishak Ibn Ubrabim fbn Mahan Ibn Batman [bn Nusk, 4 
member, by adoption, of the tribe of Tamim, and born at Arrajin, is generally 
known by the name of Jbn an-Nadim al-Mausite (son of the social companion 
from Mosul). As his father’s lil 
aceount of his family and the origin of his surname 





has been already given (see page 20), with an 
Tania, Wis unnecessary 
to repeat what has been there said. Ibrahim was 4 constad companion of the 
hhahifs in their parties of pleasure, and bore a high «eputation for refined taste ; 
his festive humour and talent asa singes were’ peculiarly his own. ie was well 
acquainted with pure Arabie, (ancient) poetry, the history of the poets, and the 
adventures of the desert tribes. As 2 traditionist, his authority is cued by 
Musah Ibn Abd Allah az-Zubairi (4), Ibn Bakkar, and others; Jie was (endeed 


deeply learned in the Traditions, the law, and dogmatical theology. (Refatwe to 
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this,) the following anecdote is narrated by the poet Muhammad Ibn Atiya al- 
Atwi (2): ‘1 was present at one of the kadi Yahya Ibn Aktham’s assemblies (3), 
when Ishak Ibn Ibrahim al-Mausili entered and commenced, with the theolo- 
gians who were present, a discussion in which he was completely successful; he 
then treated with ability a point of jurisprudence, maintaining it‘by direct proofs 
and analogical cases ; after which, h discoursed on poctry and the Arabic lan- 
guage and excelled all the company ; he then turned to the kidi Yahya and said: 
* May God exalt the hadi! have } committed any faults in the discussion which 
Uhave maintained and the passages which # have quoted, or can any objection 
be made to them?” “No,” replied Yahya. ‘Tow then,” said he, ‘does it 
happen that 1, who treat all those sciences with as much ability as the persons 
who profess them,should be ohly known as a master of one single art?” meanins 
inusic. On this the kidi turned towards me and said: ‘It is for you to answer 
that.""—(Al-Atwi was an able dialectician.)—‘‘Yes, kidi,” I replied, “‘may God 
esalt you! it is for me to answer.” 1 then addressed Ishak and said: “0, Abii 
4G Muhammad, as a grammarian are you equal to al-Farra and al-Akhfash 2"— 
‘No, —" In philology and acquaintance with poetry are you equal to al- 
Asmii and Abt Obaida?"—*No."—“Tn dogmatical theology are you equal to 
Abi ’l-Ifudail al-ANaf and an-Nazcim al-Balhhi (4) ?”—“No.”—“In jurispra- 
dence are ydu equal to this hadi?” (pointing to Yahya.)—"*No.”"—* In poetry 
are you equal to Abi: “-Atihiya and Abi Nuwas ?”— “ No,"—* It is for these 
reasons, therefore, that you are known as a master of an art in which you stand 
without a rival, for in the other scicnees you are inferior to these who hold the 
lirst rank in them.” {shah laughed on hearing this, and rising from his place, 
withdrew, The kadi then said to al-Atwi: “You have proved your point per- 
fectly well, and yet done little wrong to Ishak, who is a man almost without a 
vival."—My master, Tbn Batish (5), says, in his work entitled af-Tamyis wa 
‘t-Fast (6, that Ishak al-Mausili’s conversation was elegant and full of ori- 
ginality, his taste refined, and his talents of a superior order, Ile wrote the 
Traditions under the dictation of Sufvan Ibn Oyaina, Malik Ibn Ans, Hushain: 
Tbn Bushair (7), and Abd Moawia ad-Darir (8); he studied philology under 
al-Asmai and Abi Obaida, and attained the highest eminence as a musician. It 
was to this art that he devoted his principal attention, and by it he acquired his 
reputation. The khalifs treated him with honour and admitted him into their 
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intimacy, and al-MAmiin used to say: ‘Were Ishak not so publicly known 
“« and spoken of as‘a singer, 1 should have appointed him to the place of kidi; 
“he ig more deserving of it than the hadis we now have, and he surpasses 
“+ them all in virtuous conduct, veracity, piety, and honesty; but people know 
‘hin only asea singer, and that talent, though the least of those which he pos- 
‘« sesses, has eclipsed the rest.” « As a sipger he was without a rival, and as a 
pot he possessed considerable abilities; his poems have heen collected, and 





form a divdn, from which we extract the following verses addressed to Hardin 


ar-Rashid ; 


When she told me to be thrifty, I replied: Cede your counsels, thy command is im- 
possible; see that all are friends to the generous man, but the miser has not a friend 
in the world; E see that avayice is disereditable, and E respett mfsell too much to de- 
serve the name of miser. Kuow, that the greatest pleasure a noble mind can feel, is 
to give with liberality. From honourable pride, the presents which L make are such ay 
the rich hestow, though my means, as thou knowest, are but small. Yet why should 
1 apprehend poverty or remam deprived of wealth, when the Commander of the 
Faithful looks on me with favour? 








. 

Ishak wrote a great deal; Thalab relates that he say upwards of one thousand 
quires in his handwriting,.and containing expressions, all of which he had heard 
from the Arabs of the desert. I ngver, saw,” said he, “in the house of any 
“person more phitolegieal works than in the house of tshak and, after his, in 











“Tbn al-Aarabi’s.” From among the ancedotes which Ishak used. to relate, 
V shall seleet the following: “We had 9 neighbour called Abd Hal's and nick- 
“named al-Liti; one of his neighbours having fallen sick, he went to see him 
“Cand said: low are you? do you not know me? To which the sick man 
‘answered with a feeble voice: ‘Yes, Ido; you are Abdi Tlafs al-Lid! 0," 
“said the other, ‘you pass the hounds of civility; may God never raise you 
“from your bed!” (S)—(The Khalif’) al-Motasim said of him “ Ishak never 


“vet sung to me without my feeling as if my possessions were increased.” —The 





anecdotes related of hin, are numerous; he lost his- sight two years helore his 

death. Born A. 1b. 450 (A. D. 767), the same year as the imam asaShafi; died 

of diarrhea in the month of Ramadan, 235 (beginning of April, A. D. 850); but 

some say in, the month of Shawwal, 236; the first is, however, the more general 97 

opinion. According to another statement, his death took place on the afternoon 
24 
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of Thursday, 5th Zu HHijja, 236. One of his friends composed the following 
elegy on that event. 


Itas now covered with the dust of the earth, that pleasure which had taker ils rest~ 

« dence in the dwelling of our (departed) friends !—{it 25 1n mourning) since al-Mausili 

is gone; since social Joy ts rumed and the meetings of gaiety suppressed — The mstra- 

ments of mosic weep In sorraw fo1 his loss; love also weeps and the clear liquor (of the 

wrne-cup) All the apparatus (10) of sur pleasant parhiesis in grief, and the lute sym- 
pathises with the duleimer 





It has been stated, but erroneously, that this clegy was composed on the death 
of his father Ebrahim . 


(1) AbO Abd Atlab Musab Kho Abd Allah sho Musab thn Thai tbn Abd Allah Lbw az-Zubar tbn at- 
Awwdm al-Asadt a7-Zubarns (desrended from the cel: bs ated Abd Ailah Hb az-Zubarr) and uncle 10 ar—/u- 
hau Ibn Bakbar, was the genealogist of the tithe of Korcisl, he way alyo a haha, @ junseonsult, and a brste~ 
nian, these talents, with his sohte birth aud nianly ¢hrractet, obtawed for ium the highest esteem und respect, 
te only fault way hated to the memory of the bhalid Af, Born at Medina, A. IT 486/A. D. 773), dred 
AH 236 (A. D. 880-4) (her fbmat-Athir and af-34p, an the year last mentioned.) 

2) Abd Abd ar-Rabmin Muhammad thu Abd ar Rabman Tn Atvya, au enfranchicd stave of the tube of 
Lath tbo Baki tho Abd Manat, grew into eminence as a hati and port under the Abbasides Me way hom 
and brought up at Basra, and hud for protector the kids Thn Aln Duwad isee bis Infe, page 61), whose death 
hw lamented wa number of clegies (Aghda: tone IV fol 309-321) —~(Communicated by M_ Caussin de 
Perceval ) 4 

41 See page 73, note (14) 

4) Abn Asbah Horak tha Saryar your not Baschar, a Witerbelnt bay et im the Bub Oreine ast 
the Fhstoys des Druz 








4. introduction, page A2, 





tle NappitAM, tor yet Setar, as Mode Saucy writes 





judail, was a cel heated scholastu theologian, and author 
mn (the 


Aba Hani, native ol Waste and ister s son te Aba F- 
of a number of works and pieces of pootsy om that subject We rercised the surname of an-Wa: 
ranger of pearls because he strung and sold pearls in the bazar at Basta, o1, as some say, because he strung, 
pratttant ideas on the thread of ins discourse tn his youth he was suspected of partiality towards the doc- 
trine of dvalisns, and at a Later period he was knows fo have adopted the print iptes of the ¢rreck philosophy 








His speculations om eeligions subygcts were pushed so far, that piows Mostams look om lum ay an mntulel 

An offvet of the Motazclile sect, was named Nazcdmrye alter sty launder anagram, Many learned men uf 
Uhat lume assrited that Lhis doctor denied the divine misston of the prophits, aud that dered of the sword was 
the only motive which presented him from openly professing iny subyersnve opinions Thr geeat majority of 
the Motezelites accused him of infideltty, and as a proof of bis coriupt mo-als, Utey mention his jtession for 
wine He died A. 231 (A.D 8486) (Ibn Shaky Orytn at-Tawérikh As-Shahrastim. Al-Makiv« 
Ahetat. The khitth s History of Baghdad, fol G48.) 1 may be observed that Ibn Kbullikan has menboned 
the name an-Navzdm al-Balhbe (natn of Balls), who might therefore be thought a different person from lum 
who is here spoken of; but in another pant of hs work (see page 540 of the Arabic text) may Fe found he fol 

lowing passage, which decides the question: ~“Abd Ishak Ibrahitm Tbn Saiyle al-Hatkhn, surnamed an-Nareamn, 
the celebrated theologian * Ho family was probably from Bahl, and he bimeetl hain af Basra, which may 
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accuustt for the Iwo pationvmues.—The fife of AbO L-Hudail is gnen by tba Khalithdn, Ay-Shabravim 
states the prinerpal points of un-Nuszim s doctrine. 

(8) Abd 1-Majd Ismail Ibn Mibat Allah Thn Sald Thn Bitlsh, surnamed Emad ad-din (column of reltgton), 
was d ute of Mosul, and one of the most learned Shaliles of that city He way bora im the month al Mu- 
harram, A. H. 875 (A, D. 4479); and ag tay youth travelled to Syria, that he mnght acquire information in the 
Traditions and yurryprudence Irom the celebrated profesors who aught ut Baghdad, Damascus, and Aleppo. 





He then became pruleysor and unufts un his tuea, and composed a number of works, the most important ol 
whieh are satd to he the tallow ing: Zabaket. ete m feat of Seapite dactort, Mushtabih an-Ausba, ‘doubsful Pe- 
honynaesy,af-Moghm, ete., or Fsplanation of the difticultics found in the Mudieddab (of Abt Ishak as Shi~ 
sds¢ Hey stated thatun this last woth he as frequently mstahew in his eaplanationy He died at Aleppo 
AHF 455 AD 4257), aged qyhty.—{ Fab. as-Shaf —Tab. at Fukahd.—Bugheat at-Latab.)~ This was one 
of Th hallshan s professors. * ; 

bo VheLamyls wa f-Rast, oF al-Farsal (Distinction and Discrsminateon), 1s cited ay a Keagraphical work 
hy Aba [Eada un ny Geography, page 2 of the Arabic text, Ihe sume author mentious anuthts work of ABO 
LeMayd, catiled Wase at frliydb an Muthtabeh al-Entssdb (The duspelter of the senvertetuder TONTerHEnY: 





doubtful patronymars — This s prubediy the samic gy the Washtabth an-Arsba (see note 81) Abuse two 
warks teated plobably of Traditonists, Gree patronynucs, and the countries Co which they belonged 

‘7 Alm Maavie Hushaum thn Ati Khazim Busha, wative of Wdsit, but descended from a famuly of Halhh 
was a member, by adoptiun, of the tribe of Sulma He bad studied the Traditions under many enament tase 
(ars and arquirtd a tagh reputation at Maghdad by his huowledge of Ghat subject fle kaew by hear twenty 
thousind of them Died A TAS /A DTN, aged 79 remy (fab (ttAlnhaddithiw, MS No 730 AY 
Yoh 

# Abu Muswin Muhammad {bu hiszm ( pla ad-Darn (tee bird) ailopled membe ol the tube of 


Mankar els sya) whieh descends hom that of fammue thromgh the Gabe of Saad, was hone at Ruta, 
AMAL AD THE, he studied the Fraditions wuder Mista thn Oiwa aud al Aarmosh ted A. I. 49 
CADSR (dab ad-Muhaddethin ) He was probably nephew to the Hdshnum mentioned in the preceding 
note " " 


1 Literally fhow hast pavacd the trmet of arquarntanee, may God neers raise your vedo Ue port 





in Gus amicdate depends on a certain double meaning eontacned rn dhe Last word, but which at ts ampowibke 
to explant can be only obyervol deel the exptession Ab@ Jhils made use ut. proved sufficiently that by 
deserved the michname uf at ate patharws 


40 He apparatus at socral parties Cushions, pestumes, lowers, musica sustruments, and sine 


«  ISHAK IBN HUNAIN.: 





Abd Yahib Ishak [bn Hunain Ibn Ishak al-Lhidi, a celebrated physi 


the most eminent man ol his time in the seienee of medicine. As a Lanslatur, 


jan, Was 


he attaned ‘the same superiority as tus father, and equalled him in the knowledge 
of different languages, and the faculty of expressing his thoughts m them with 
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precision. He translated into Arabic (a number of) the philosophical works 
written in the language of the Grechs; his father also had doue the same, but 
there exist more translations by him (4) of philosophical writings (suck as the 
streatises of Aristotle and others (2) ), than of medical works. He was patronised 
hy the same khalifs and great men who had his father in their service, but he 
afterwards attached himself exclusively to al-Kasim Ibn Obaid Allah (3), vizir to 
the khalif al-Motadid Billah, and became so intimate with him that this vizir 
made him his confident and communicated to him the secrets which he con- 
cealed from all others. fbn Butlin (4) relates in his Dawat al-Atibhd (requi- 
site qualities for a physician (1) ), that the vizir al-Kasim, having heard that 
Ishak had taken a laxative medicine, wrotc him the following verses to rally him 


on the subject: "© 


Tell me how you passed the night, and in what slate you were, and how often your 
camel bord yan (owards the solitary mansion (5). 


On which tshak wrote him in answer: 


. 

T passed a good and pleasant night, my body and my mind at ease; but as for jour- 
neys, camels, and solitary mansions, my respect for you, wheat are the abject of my 
hopes, has caused me to forget them all. 


1 met with the same anecdote in the Kitdh aK inayat (0), but according to 
that work, Ishak’s answer was as follows: 


A write you this to avnid wearing out my shocs by a fatiguing walk. If you intend 
to answer me, direct your letter to the closet. 


Ishak and his father Hunain (whose life shall he given later) composed a num~ 

Der of usefitl treatises on medicine (7); towards the end of his life he Jost the use 
98 of his side from palsy: he‘died in the mouth of the second Rabi, A. H. 298 (Decem- 
her, A. Th 910} or, .299.—Jbadi means, related to the Jédd (8) of lira, who 
were a number of Christian families from different (Arabic) tribes which had 
settled therg; the surname of bidi wag borac by many persons, amongst others 
Adi Ibn Zaid al-Ibadi, the celebrated poct (0). At-Thalabi(10) says in his com- 
mentary on the Koran, when explaining the following passage in the Stirat al- 
Alininin (A1): Shall we believe in two men like to ourselves, and whose people 
are servants (aabidin) to us? “The word adbidin signifies obedient, sub- 
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“ jected; and the Arabs of the desert call him who serves a king adbid (sub- 
* yect); for this reason it was that the people of Ilira were called Zédd, because 
“they were obedient to the hing of Persia.”"—Hra is the name of an ancient 
city which belonged to the Mundir family, and the other Arab princes, their 
predecessors; Amr Ibn Adi al-Lakhmi for instance, the ancestor of the Mundirs, 
who was succeeded by his sons {12}; before aim, Hira was possessed by his mater- 
nal uncle Jadimat al-Abrash al-Azdi, him who had the adventure with az-Zab- 
ba (13). Hira having gone to ruin, the city of Kula was founded outside of it after 
the promulgation of Islamism ; it was Saad Ibn Abi Wakkas who built it in the 
seventeenth year of the Hijra (AD. 638), by oftler of Omar Ibn al-Khattib, 





1) By kum, that sy, 1 believe, by the ton, The sams equivocalnds exists ut the Arigunal 

3) Comuleon this subject Guan» Bibliotheca Avabsea, tom. J. pay, 304 et seq 

(3) Ibn Kbullkin mentions a number of particulars respecting thry yieie an the fife of Hbn at—Ronm 

(4) Al-Mukhtir thn al-Tlusan Tin Abdon, surnamed thu Butlan, way a celebeated Charstin physnian of 
Baghdtd He died a convent at Antionln ATL 44§ (A 1.4082) Some tnformation wall he found 1 
spevting him in the Historra Dynastarum —Miy Wfe 1s given also n the Fork’ at Hukama 

(8) The vir s meaning 1 sufficiently absious, hut at may be observe chat au the last tine he has given a 
burlesque application to a very comomon poctcat dea —Au the bcgumingol most kavidas, the jwet ty repre 
sented ax arriving, aller Q long jouryry, at the mansion of his mustress, wlach be tnds desolate and solitary 

'6} This 1s apparently H treatise on metonymical expressions. 

(7) Amoug the works composed by Ishak may bércekéited a treatise on Srmples, a Aunqgh, oF Bander is 
and a History of Physicians (Farckh al-Huhomd, MS ol the Bib du Kot, Supplement, No 108 ) 

B) The pumiuse sigmibeation of the word f6dd 1 ter ants, but%n some cases this word 1s employed Lo 
denote the Nestorian € herstians 

(9) Adi Thu Zaid lnvedt before the promulgation of tslamam His tle, transtuted from the Asahi of the 
Auldb al-Aghdns, has been given in the Jowrnat Asvatrgue for November, 1898. 

(10) Ser his Ife, page 00 . 

14) Aoran, surat 25, verse 49 

42) see Pocock s Speremen Hust Ar And cin page G8 

13) The detasly of this adventure ate to bg found m Schulten # Werdanes Proverb. Arab Pars puge 83, 
and Freytag » edition of tu same work, t 4, p.424 é 


ASAAD AL-MIIANI. 


Abi ‘I-Fath Asaad tho Abi Nasr Ibn Abi ‘l-Fadl al-Miham, surnamed Majd 
ad-din (glory of rehgton), wav a follower of the sect of as-Shafi, and a doctor of 
high eminence in the sciences of jurisprudence and controversy, on which suh- 
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ject he composed a well-known Talika (1). After studying the law in the city 
of Marw, he went to Ghasna, where he acquired an catensive reputation by his 
superior talents, and obtained the praises of al-Ghavzi (see his Uife, pege 38). 
‘From that he travelled to Baghdad, and was twice appointed professor at the 
Nizamiya College in Uhat city. he was nominated, the first time, in the year 507 
A.D. 4113-4), and was removed from his place on the 18th Shibin, 513; he 
was afterwards reinstated in Shabin, 517, and in the month of Zi ‘I-Kaada in 
the same year he set out to join the army (2), leaving his place to another, 
A great number of pupils studied under bin. and profited by his lessons and the 
knowledge which they acquired of his system of controversial reasoning. The 
hafie Abii Suad ay-Samani speaks of him in the Zad and says. ‘When we were 
at Marw, he cate there as ambassador from the Seljth Sultan, Mahmad; he 
“afterwards went an the same capacity from Baghdad to Hamadin (3), and died 
‘there ALTE 527 (A.D. 4132-3).—1 was told by Aba Bakr Muhammad Ibn 
Mi dbn Omar al-Khatib that a jurisconsult of Cazwin (who took care of Asaad 
‘at Hamadin, when he was drawing towards the end of his life) related to him 
“ the following circumstance: ‘We were together in a room about the time in 
‘ which his ecstatic fit (4) usually took him, and he ordered ns to retire, on 
“which we withdrew; but] stopped at the door to listen, and T heard him 
“strike his sace with bus hand and say: O, what grief ry mune for my negle 
“ gence mn the seroice of God! (5)—He then wept and struck his face again, 
‘and continued repeat these words ull he expired.'—Abi Bakr told me the 
“above, or the substance of it, as T have written it down from memory (and not 
“fram hes dictation).”—Miham means belonging to Muhana, a village in the 
dependencies of Khabaiin, which place is near the towns of Sarakhs and Abi- 
ward in Khorasan. 


U4) See mote (2). plage 58 

19) Tlws was probably the army sent hy the khafif al-Mustarshid against Dubats Thn Sadoka. 

(3) The fist embassy was peobatny m A.W BI (A D 1419-90), wen the Sulton Suyar way on aL 
tere with his sephew, the Sultan Malhmod’ At tle epoch of the second, Masdd was Sultan at Raghdad, 
and lis brother Logrul at Hamadan, 

(8) In Arabic Slo state, which word 1s employed by the Sof, m their techmeal language, to ugnify a 
period al fi¢ of exeatation or of mental abstraction, to whi thei devotoes ate subject, and wi.ich 1 produced 
by 4 long continuance of then religions exercises Durtng ats continuanie, their souls are supposed to br 
absorbed tn the Divuity.— (See M. de Sary s Memon on Sofism in the Notes et Extrants, efe., tom 42.) 

5) Ronin, surat 39, verse S7 
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ABU L-FUTUH AL-ILI 


. Abi ‘eFuuih Asaad Ibn Abi ’I-Fadi:l Mahméd Ibn Khalf Ibn Abmad Ibn. 
Mohammad alajh, sunamed Muntakhub ad-di (selected for religion), was a 
nauve of Ispahan and a follower of the sect of as-Shifi. This preacher and emt- 
nent yunsconsult was m high reputation for Ins learning, self-demal, prety, 9p 
devotion, and frugality ; eating of nothing but what he had gamed hy the labour 
ol his hands, and suppérting himseY by copying and selling (600k). He learned 
the Traditions m his nauve aty from Umm Trahim Piuma al-Jivdaniya (1), 
diughter of Abd Allah, the hifi Abi *LAKastm Ismail bn Muhammad [bn 
al Fadl (2 , Abd “LW ala Ghinim Ibn Almad ibn @-Hasatwal-mulids, Abd [1 adl 
Abd at-Ralum Jha Abmad Tbn Muhammad al-Raghdadi, Abi l-Mutahhn al 
Kasim [hn al-Fadl fbn Abd al-Walud as-Sadalint, and others. He thon wot 
to Baghdad in the vear 937 (AD) £162), and Iearned also Tradinens from 
Alii [Path Vahammad fbn Abd al-Baki, stunamed Lbn al-Bath, and others, hi 
recaned abo cortficates tom Zahir as-Shahime (4, Abi ‘Path Ismail thn 
al-Padl al-Thhshidi (4), Abt ‘l-Mubirak Abd al- Aa7thn Muhammad al-Acdh, 
and othas, anthot ising him to toch nf dhe name the Traditions which Ii 
had Warned fom them He then acfuratd to his nave city, arn, alter stu- 
dving decph, he acquuacd sutpassiny information and attanted cclebrity, 4 
numbor of works wore composed by him, among others, an explanation of the 
obsaunucs met with im the Mae and Ho aps ol (Abu Mand) aleGharal, 
vontaming, besides, axtacts fiom the books mn which the doctunes stated in 
these two works arc more tally stated He wrote also a Suppl ment to the Sup 
plancat 4) composed by Abi Saad al-Mutawalle Thy taal decisions ast 
mutts wae considcred of the first authotiy at Ispahah Tle was born in that 
city in one al the months of Rabi, AIL 544 ar 54904 D mira }, be died in 
the same city on Wednesday mght, 22nd Salar, A. UH. 600 (Qdoba, AD 
1208) —Jjéc means belonging to Uy The J ayaun, a lamous branch gf the tibe 
of Rabiat al-Paras. Ti}! was son of Layann fbn Saab bn Ab Ibn Bike Tha Wail 
Abd: Obarda (6) says that dhis Tt was counted by the Arabs among thar cele- 
brated adhots 3 he had au excellent horse, and some one sud to hun ‘Every 
+ courser has anaie, what 1s the name of vous?) “7 have not named him 
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‘ yet,” replied Ijl. ‘You should give him a name,” observed the other; on 
which }jl put out one of his horse’s eyes, and said: ‘I name bim al-Aawar (7).” 
On this a poet of the Desert composed the following verses: 


e 


The sons of Ijl reproached me with a defect which is, however, the very defect Sf 
their father. Does there exist among men a person more foolish <han Ij}? Did not 
their father put out the cye of his courser, and become thus proverbial for his stupidity ? 


(11 J&zddn, according to the author of the Mardsid, is a large village near Ispaban ; the people of that aty 
all it Lozdan, 

12) Abd 'I-Kasim Ysmatl Ybn Muhammad Ibn el-Fadl, ode of the first traditionists of his time, was born 
at Ispoban, A. H. 457 (A.D 4068); died A.H S38 /A. D. 4441). He composed, among other works, a com- 
mentary on the Koran, and an explanation of the Traditions of Bokbari and those of Moslim. The people of 
Baghdad said of him that since the time of Abmed Ibn Hanbol, he was the most tatented man and the most 
learned traditionist that ever entered their city.—His life (in Arabie}is given in Meursinge’s Soyati Lider de 
Interpretibus Korani, Lugd Bat. 4839. 

43) According to Ibn al-Athtr, in his Hémii, Zahir as-Shabtmi was born A. §1, 446 (A. D 1084), and died 
433 (A.D. 1139-0), 

(8) dkhshtdi 1 believe to be the true reading, mot Hshtd, as is printed in the Arabic Lest It is singular 
that not one of the above-named traditlonists should be motieed in the Tabakdt al-Muhaddithin; but Ibn 
Whalliktn here supplies the most requisite information respecting them, namely, the tine and the place in 
which they lived. 

(8) Tutimmat al-Tatimmat (Completion of the Completion): see Fi gel’s Hujyi Khalifa, Apawar, No. 3. 

(8) The life of the celebrated grammarian and philologer, AbO Obaida Momar Ibn al-Muthanna, is given 
dy thn hhaltikan. 

7) Al-Adwar (bling of an eye); among the Arabs, surnames such as this, derived from a corporeal defect, 
ate still common, 


AL-ASAAD 1BN MAMMATI. 


Al-Kadi “LAsaad (the most fortunate kddi) Abi ‘l-Makirim Asaad Ibn 
al-Khatir Abi Said Muhaddib Ibn Mina Ibn Zakariya Ibn Abi Kudima Ibn Abi 
Malih Mammati al-Misri (native of Egypt): this poet, ‘who was also a aitib (A) 
and inspector of the government offices in Egypt, was a man of merit and 
author of a number of works. Me versified the History of the sultan Salah 
ad-din and the book called Kalila and Dimna. His poetical compositions have 
heen collected and form a didn, a copy of which | have seen in the handwriting 
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of his son, and from which I extracted a number of pieces; the following, 
among others : c 
Y6u reproach me, (my friendly monitor !} and you tell me to avoid the very objects 


which people caution you to fly; do you know that these objects are as (dear to me as) 
my cyes? Nay, Tassure you, my eyes have been more fatal to me than they (2). 


He composed the following verses on a Heavy fellow whom he saw at Damas~ 
cus: 
He is tike two rivers which none on carth ever resembled; in body he is like Thaura, 100 
and in mind like Barada (3). 
Ibn Mammiti has taken the idea expressed in the foregoing verses from these 
lines composed by another poet: 
. 
ibn BishrAn resembles the city of Jillik (4); when their qualities are set forth, both are 


without a rival, His words are (fouf fike) Barada, his body (slow fike) Thaura, and 
hus feeble intelligence (languid like) Yaztd (5). 


In one of Ibn Mammiati’s long Aasédas are found the following verses: 


How brightly his fires burn at night to attract the tardy guest (6)! He who draweth 
near to the light of his fige will not have reason to complain, provided he never re- 
coived hospitality from the family of Muhallab (7). 


By*the same, on a young grammuarian : 


‘The gait of that slender youth raises my admiration and announces the clegance of 
his mind, His pronunciation is soft as a femaie’s, and his eyes arc full of languor (8). 
‘Three other verses of his will he found in the life of Yahya {hn Nizir al-Man- 
hiji: there are some good thoughts in his poetry. The Katib Wid ad-din makes 
mention of him in the Khenide, and quotes a number of passages composed hy 
him; he then gives the life of al-Khatir, Ibn Mammitts father, with abundant 
extracts from his poems; the following excellent lines, among, others, on keeping, 
a secret: 


Toonceat the secret with which Tam entrusted, and do not repeat it evén to him who 
confided it to me; but-yet I forget it not. For my ear never teaches my tongue the 
secret of him who has conversed with me in private. 


’ 

“1 met him at Cairo,” says the katib; “he was chief of al-Malik an-Nasir’s 

** army-oflice ; he and bis people (9) had been Christians, but they embraced 
25 
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“ Islamism (owards the beginning of Salah ad-din’s reign.” Mubaddib ad-din 
Ibn al-Lakhmi composed the following satirical verses on Ibn al-Mammiti: 
Tho new converted Muslim is but a weak proselyte; his smiles betray his fel intent. 


Hlad (the grammarian) Sibawath seen some of his verses, he would have counted him 
among the signs of the feminine gender (10}. é 


When the hifiz Ibn Dihya Zu 'l-Nisbain (44) arrived at Arbela, and saw how 
sedulously the sultan of that city, Muzaflar ad-din, was occupied in eclebrating, 
with great pomp, the anniversary of the Prophet's birth (as shall be related in 
his life under the letter K (42)); he composed a work entitled at-T'anwir, ete. 
(IDumination, in praise of the bright Flambeau), and finishing with a long 
kasida in praise of Muzaffar ad-din, which commenced thus: 


Were it not for our enemies, those base informers, (cur friends) would never have 
suspected us (of 2). 
This book and poem were read to the prince, and I myself (aferwards) heard 
the work read in his presence in the month of Shibin, A. H. 626 (A. D. 1229), 
A404 and (I remarked that) the kasida was in it; some time afler, however, I found 
this very poem in a collection of pieces, and there attributed to Ibn Mammiti, 
on which T said to myself that the editor was probably mistaken. Then, still 
later, 1 saw the entire poem in the Disvdin of Ibn Mammiti’s poetical works, and 
found there stated that it had been composed hy him in honour of the sultan 
al-Malik al-Kimil. This confirmed my suspicions, and I then met with the 
following passage in Ibn al-Mastawfi's History of Arbela, where he speaks of 
Ibn Dihya: ‘1 ashed him the meaning which he wished to convey by the fol- 
“ lowing verse (of his poem): 
“We shauld give orr lives fur a present offered by one whose hand is Jumdda 
“and Muharram.” 
‘+ As he gave méno reply (43), I said: ‘It is perhaps like the idea which a poet 
has thus expressed : 


“Tle is called by the names of the months; thus his hand is Jumada and its con- 
** tents Muharram (1%).” 


Qn this, Ibn Dihya smiled and said: ‘That is what I meant.’ "On reading 
this passage, I became strongly inclined to think that al-Asaad was the author of 
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the poem; for if Ibn Dihya had composed it, he would not have hesitated in re- 
turning an answer (/o Ibn al-Mastawfi’s question); it must, however, be ob- 
served that this Aasida was recited (for the first time) to the prince of Arbela, 
A. II. 606, and that al-Asaad died in that year; and moreover, he was then 
dwelling at Alappo, and had no connexion whatever with the Aadilite dynasty (15). 
So, on the whole, God alone kngws with gertainty which of the two is the real 
author. Al-Asaad had fled from Egypt secretly through fear of the vizir Ibn 
Shukr (16), and retired to Aleppo, where he took refuge under the protection of 
the sultan al-Malik at-Zahir; he,remained in that city till he died, on Sunday 
the 30th of the first Jumida, A. H. 606 (Novethber, A. D. 1209), aged 62 years. 
Me was interred in the cemetery named al-Makam (17), by the road-side, near 
the mausoleum of the shaikh Ali al-Iarawi 18)» Ifis father al-Khatir died on 
Wednesday, 6th Ramadan, ‘s77 (A. D? 1482).—His ancestor, Abi Malih, who 
was a Christian, received the surname of Manmdti from the following circum- 
stance; during a great dearth which happened in Egypt, he distributed alms and 
provisions in abundance, and especially to the Moslim children; and they, on 
seeing him, used to ery out Mammdti (19), 20 that fe came to be known by this 
appellation, Such is the explanation which I receited from Abd al-Azim al- 
Mundari (20), (thay God ‘preserve him for our advantage!) who then recited to 
me the following elegiae verses on ‘Abii* Malih’s death, with tho remark that 
they were composed, as he believed, by Ibn Miknasa al-Maghrihi (21) : 


The sky of generous actions and the sun of praise have both disappeared; Where 
shall my hopes and expectations be placed, after the death of Abi'l-Malth? 


E then looked ont for these verses, and found that they were really his, and 
that other clegies by the same poct on Ibn Malih were still extant (22). 


41) ee note (7), page 26. ‘ 

2 Such I suppose to be the meaning of these very obscure verses; the objects which he is etutioned to 
avoud are the cruel beauties who éuflame his heart with foe; and yet, sys he, my eyes, in contemplating their 
charan, have been more fatal to me than their erueltys . . 

(31 See note 8). 

(H The Mardstd says: “‘Jitlih, with a double { and two (6, is 8 name given to the GhOta (or valley of Da- 
' maseus}, or Ase to a village therein ; some say it is Damascus itself, and others that it is 0 statue of a female 
* epouting water from its mouth in one of the villages near Damascus.” 

(8) Or else: The feeblenesa of his intellect is on the increase.—Jn translating these verses, I have supposed. 
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that Barada, Thaura, and Yazid (ihrce of the streams by which Damascus is watered), possessed certain qua- 

ities to which allusion is made, It may be, however, that the poet only meant-to pun upon the words, a6 

Bavd signifies cold; Taaur, a bull; and Yast, increases. 
(6) Soe page 100, note (4). 

« (7) All the members of the Muballab family were celebrated for their generosity and hospitality. 

(@) Such is the real meaning of these versea; but persons conversant with Arabic grammar will perceive that 
the author bar expressed his thoughts {n words which the grammarians employ as techutcal terms. ‘They ate 
all to be found in M. de Sacy’s Grammaire drabe, « . 

(9) Or: His band, 

(10) This is perbaps intended as an attack on ibn Momméti’s mora! character: but the verses them- 
selves are ao full of quibbling, dhat it is not easy to goess the author's real meaning, The first hemistich sig- 
ifies literally: a new (or a tradition) of Isidm és a new (or a tradition) weak (in authority), 

(44) His life will he found among the Omars. 

(13) The real name of Muraffar ad-din was"Kdkobari, 

(18) 114s some consolation o 4 Ruropegn student, to Gnd Arable poets unable to understand veres in their 
own language fi 

(14) Muharram, that ia, sacred, none being allowed. to touch them, Jumdda means dry month, which 
wame was given to it when the Arabs used the solar year. 1¢ is well known that ia the metaphorical lan- 
guage of the Arubs, a moist hand mrans generosity, and of course a dry ane must denote avarice. 

(48) Al-Malih al-Kammil was san to al-Malik al-A@ddt, the Aiythite, brother of §: ath, 

{16) Saf aden thm Shukr ad-Demiri cape! acted a vir to al-Malik al-Addil OIA. A. 600; be 
Was agaln appointed vitir by al-Malik al-Kamil (As-Soyftl’s Mtn af-Mudddtra, MS. of the Bib, du Roi, 

No, 682, folia 225, verso.) , 

(47) This cometery lies probaly outside the Damageus gate, called by the natives Bab Pe |-Makam. 

(48) Ibn Khallikin gives an account of this maugoleum jn the fife of Abd 'I-Hasan Alf al-Harawt 

(19) Mammdté #as probably the children’s word for mother. « 

(20) Abd al-Avim war one of thn Abajtihan's professors. See his life, page 89, note (4). 

(24) Al-KAid Abd Tahir Ismatl fh Mubammned, surnamed Ibn Miknasa, bore in Egypt the reputation of an 
eminent poet Smid ad-din has inserted in his RAartda (MS. of the Bib. dw Aoi, No. 4974, fol, 486 et seg.) 
‘A number of picees composed hy Ibn Miknasa, but does not furnish much information resperting the author. 
At only appears that hiv attachment 0 AbO Malth, and the elegies which be composed on his death, subjected 
him to the displeasure of the virit of Egypt, Badr el-lambli.—Now this vizir was nominated A. H 407; con- 
sequently Thu Maknasa must have lived til] some time later. 

(22) They are to be found in the Khartda (see the preceding note); aud this was probebly the work which 


Tho Kballikdn consulted. = 




















BAIA AD-DIN AS-SINJARE. 


di ‘s-Saldat Asaad Ibn Yahya Ibn Misa Ibn Mansiir Ibn Abd “ab-Autz Ibo 
402 Wahb tbn Habban Ibn Sawar Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Rafi Ibn Rabia Ibn Habban 
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as-Sulami as-Sinjari (of the ibe of Sulaim and native of Sinjér), surnamed 
Bahi ad-din (splendour of religion), was a poet and a doctor of the sect of 
as-Shafi, As a jurisconsult, he had treated controvertedpoints; but poetry was 
his ruling passion, and he was indebted for his celebrity to the ability ‘which he, 
displayed in that art. He devoted his poctical talent to the service of princes and 
obtained recompenses from them ; he (thexefore) wavelled over many countries 
for the purpose of celebrating the praises of the great. Mis portical productions, 
hoth Aasidas and short pieces, are in the hands of the public ; but I have never 
met with a complete cbllection of his works, nor do I know if his poems have 
been gathered into a diwdn or not. Since (whiting the above), I have found a 
large volume containing his complete works in'the library at the mausoleum of 
al-Malik al-Ashraf (1) in Damascus, and 1 extracted fromit the following verses 
of a long Aasida in praise of “thekidi Kamal ad-din thn as-Shahrazdri (2): 


T swear by the love I bear thee that indifference has never cutered the heart of thy 
lover, and well thou knowest the state of love in which he is. [fa delator tell thee that 
thy lover has forgot thee, know that this delator is he very porson who blamed him 
for loving thee. The state of thy afflicted lover, docssit not bear witness for itsell'? 
Does it not suffice to dispenso with thy asking how he {gcls? ‘Thou bast renewed the 
garment of his malady; thou hast ront the veil which concealed his passivn, and thou 
hast broken thé tic whiclf bound thee to kim. Has a fault oscaped him by inadver- 
tence ? or (hast thou rejected Aum for) the loyity and presumption (3) to which thou hadst 
atcustomed him? It is strange that a prisoner should lay down life ahd fortune tor 
one who is Free (from love}. 1 should give my parents in ransom for that archer who 
shoots with his eyes, and the point of whose arrows no armour can withstand! Ile is 
filled with the sap of youth; his cheeks are saturated fiom the same pure source. 
(Admiring) eyes embark in (the contemplation of) his charms, and risk being drowned 
tm the ocean of his beauty. Nothing ts wanting to his perfection, and that extrene 
perfection screens Kamal ad-ilin from the evil eye (4). Thg isdr traces the letter min 
(,y} upon his face, and the mole an his cheek forms the diacritical point, The dark- 
ness of his tresses is like the (gloomy) night of his aversion; and the brightness of his 
forehead resembbes the (clear) day of his friendship. 


Were it not my desire to avoid prolixity, i should give the entire pocm, but 
what is here inserted is the portion more generally remarked. Two verses 
more are sometimes joined to the preceding, but I have omitted them from my 
inability to establish their authenticity. The following extract is taken from 
one of his hasidas: 


And that nymph with the elender waist, so sweet in character and whose glances are 
so tempting; who sometimes consents, sometimes refuses! Wine mantles on her lips(5), 
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and is transuded by her (rosy) cheeks, Her charms have closed on lovers the path of 
consolation; for them to consolation there is no approach. , 


From another kasida by the same: 


: The zephyrs awoke at dawn and perfumes (6) spreed around them; and J asid, when 
they passed through the valley of Ghada: ‘‘ Whose sweet breath is that?” 

When I was at my native place in the year 623 (A. D. 1226), we were visited 
by Jamal ad-din Aba ‘l-Muzaffar Abd ar-Rahmin Ibn Muhammad, a native of 
Wisit, and generally known by the name of Ibn as-Sunainira; he took up his 

405 abode at the Muzaffariya college (7) with us. This shaikh, who was one 
af’ the first poets of the age, had travelled over many countries, reciting to 
princes his culogistic poems, and receiving from them gifts of great value. 
When he received company ‘®), he was visited hy all those who were occu- 
pied in literary pursuits, and an agreeable conversation and discussion took place. 
He was then advanced in years, and he related one day the following anecdote: 
“1 once had Baha ad-din as-Sinjari for companion in a journey which I made 
from Sinjir to Ras Ain,” (or else “ from Ras Ain to Sinjar,”) and we halted at 
“4 spot on the way ; Bah ad-din had with him a boy named Ibrahim, whom 
‘he treated with affection, and who then happened to be gt a distance from 
‘us; so his master rose up to look.for him, and called out repeatedly, ‘Ibra- 
“him! Ibrahim!” but the boy was too far off to bear him. Now there was an 
«echo in that place, and as often as he shouted out ‘Ibrahim,’ it answered by 
‘* repeating the word; on which he sat down for a moment, and then recited to 
“¢ me these verses: 

* My life fora friend who is cruel, although attached to me! who is far from my sight, 
‘though near (to my keart}] The very rock which forms the ocho of the valley answers 
* when {call him, but he answers not (although my friend).’ Fr 

Baha ad-din as-Sinjari had an acquaintance to whom he was greatly attached, 
and whom he met frequently; but a dispute having one day occurred between 
them, his friend discontinucd seeing him. On this Baba ad-din sent to complain 
uf his absefice, and the other wrote hin in reply the two following lines of al- 
Hariri’s, which he has inserted in his fifteenth Makdma (9): 

Visit him whom you love but once cach month, not oflener. It is onty for onc day 


in the month thas.the moon is looked at (10}, and then eyes are no more turned to- 
wards her. 
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To this Baha ad-din answered by these verses in the same measure as the fore- 
going: ‘ 

‘When thou art sure of thy friend's affection, visit him and fear not to be tiresome. 


Actas the sun which appcarg daily; not as the new moon which visits us only once each 


month. . 


The following verses of his are frequently quoted : 


How happy the days I spent at Rama! how aweet the hours I passed at Hajir (41). 
They fled so quickly, that the first moments seemed to touch the last. 


tn one of his Aasidas, containing the description of wine, is found the follow- 
ing pretty thought: ° 


We nearly flew with gaiety, and the wine also hadflown, were i? not dotained by the 
net which the bubbles formal on its surface. 


The kdtib Imad ad-din makes mention of him in the hita as-Sail wa’z-Zail, 
and says, ‘‘IIc recited me these verses of his own: 


*'Tis wonderful that 1 should sail on the ocean of woalth, and yet die of thirst; but 


* the ways of the ocean ate wonderful.’ ” s 


He composed many fine pieces. His birth was in the year 533 (A. D. 1138-9); 
his dgath occurred at Sinjar about thé beginning of the year 622 (A. D. 1225). 


(4) Al-Matik al-Ashraf died at Damascus, A.H. 638. His life wifl be found in this work. 

{2) Ht was at first my intention to modify the ideas contained in the singular extract which follows, but on 
further consideration, I preferred giving the real sense of the verses, and neers the reader to what I havo 
said on the subject in my Introduction. 

(8) Presumption SY: This, although the ordinary signification of the word, is uot given in the lexicons. 
~ See the Diwan d Amro ‘i-kais, p. 11, note. 

a SLO (gat Oculus rojusdam Arabi Kemal dicti, qui homines sxpectu necabat. (Meninihi’s Let.) 
‘This expression is generally employed to denoto the influence of tbe evil eye, which affects morg particularly 
those favoured by fortune or heauty.—The verse itself is a specimen of the teste Yor quibbling which hey 
pervaded Arabic poetry from the third centary of the Hijra. e 

(8) See note (2), page 14. . * e 

(8) Perfumes ; literally, grey ambergris. 

(2) This college was founded by the prince of Arbela, Muzaffer ad-din Kokobdri, His life is given in this 
work. * 

(8) In Arabic 393 means to sit, to Aold a sitting, and to receive company. 

(9) See M. de Sacy's edition of al-Hartti, page 184. 
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(40) This happens at the beginning of Ramadin, a1 the Moslim fast commences when the new moon of 
that month make its appearance. 

(44) Réma Is situated, according to the Mardsid, on the road from Mekka to Bure, and Hajir is a village 

in Hlijz sce Thn Khollikto, Arabic text, page SUT); these two spots have been celebrated by some pf the Are- 

_ bian poets. Babb addin, fo choosing these names, wished to show that he had made good classteal studies. 


AL-MUZANI. 


404 Abd Ibrahim Ismail Ibn Yahya Ibn Ismail Ibn Amr Ibn: Ishak al-Muzani, dis- 
ciple of the imam as-Shafi and a native of Egypt, was a man of austere life and 
great learning, a mujtahid (1), 'an able reasoner, and a profound thinker (2). 
Ne was the imam of the Shafites, and the first among them by his acquaintance 
with the legal system and juridical decisions of their founder, and by his know- 
ledge of the Traditions, which he transmitted on the authority of his master. 
Tle composed a great number of works, among others, a great and a small col- 
lection (al-Jdmi) of Traditions, the Abridgment abridged (3), al-Mantluir, 
or loose Notes, ar-Rasail ‘al-Motabira (the esteemed Treatises), the Incita- 
tion to Learning, and the Kitab al-Wathdik (4). As-Shifi said, in speaking of 
al-Muzani, “He is the champion of my doctrine.” “As ofter! as al-Muzani de- 
cided a question and inserted the result ih his Abridgment (5), he would. rise, 
and, turning towards the Mifrab (6), say a prayer composed of two rakas (7) 
in thanksgiving to the Divinity. It was said by Ibn Suraij that the Abridgment 
would go out of the world unblemished (8). This work is the basis of all the 
treatises composed on as-Shifi's system of legal doctrine, the authors either imi- 
tating its arrangement, or explaining and developing its text. When Bakkir 
Abn Kutaiba, the MHanefite doctor (whose Jife shall be given later) went from Bagh- 
dad to Egypt, where he had been appointed kidi, he hoped to meet al-Muzani 
and continued ‘ior some time in fruitless expectation; one day, however, they 
were both present ‘at a funeral service, and Bakkir said to one of his disciples: 
\ Agk al-Muzani some question, that 1 may hear him speak.” This person said 
in consequence to al-Muzani: “0, Abi Ibrahim! some of the Traditions con- 
‘tain a prohibition of the liquor nabéd (9), and others permit its use; why 
therefore have you (doctors) preferred the prohibition to the permission?” 
To this al-Muzani replied: ‘None of the learned have ever maintained that 
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“ nabid was forbidden before the promulgation of Islamism, and authorised 
“ after; and the unanimous opinion is, that it was lawful (in the former time); 
“ this gherefore confirms the authenticity of the Tradition which forbids its 
“ use (10).” Ibn Bahhar approved his reasoning, and itis, certainly, a decisive 7 
argument. AbkMuzani was estremely careful in avoiding the least infringe- 
ment of the law, and his precaution wene so far that, in every season of the 
year, he drank out of a brass vessel (14), and he replied when spoken to on the 
subject: 1 am told that they make use of dung in the fabrication of pitchers, 
and fire docs not purify it (12). It is related that when he missed being pre- 
sent at public service in the mosque, he repeayed his prayers alone twenty-five 
times, in order to regain the merits attached to those which are said with the 
conpregation: in this, he founded his gpinion onthe authority of the following 
declaration made hy Muhammad: ‘Prayers made with the congregation are 
«five and twenty times better than prayers said hy one of you when alone (43), 
He lived in the practice of severe and rigid self-mortification, (his sanctity 
was so great, that) he obtained the fulfilment of his prayers, and not one of 
as-Shifi's disciples ever hoped to surpass him in any point. It was he who 
washed the corpse of as-Shili (previous to its interment); some say, however, 
that he was aided in that office by ar-Rabi, -Marddi). Toa Yanus makes men- 
tion @f him in his History (of Earp), and gives his names in Tull, but his 
ancestor Ishak is there called Muslim; he then safs, “the disciple of as-Shifi,” 
and mentions the date of his death, which accords with what is stated 
above (14 5 he says also: “We had the talent of explaining the Traditions ; 
“and he was eminently trustworthy in their transmissjon, as the most acute 
‘doctors unanimouply allow; he led an austere life, and was one of the best of 
« God's creation: his merits were abundant.” He died at Misr on the 24th 
Ramadin, 264 (May, A. D. 878), and was buried near the mausoleum of 
the imam as-Shafi, in the lesser Karafa (15), at the foot of Mount Mukattam, 
where I visited his tomb, Thn Zuilak says, in his Lesser History, that he was 
aged 89 ycars, and that funeral prayers evere Said over him by ar-Feibi al-Mu- 
radi,—Afuczani means belonging to Muzaina, a great and well known tribe, 
which was so named after Muzaina, daughter of Kalb. 


14, The term mugfahid is employed bn Moslitn divinity to denote a doctor who exerts ail his caparily for the 
purpose of forming a right opinion upon a tegal question. This title was very frequent in the first ages of 
at 
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Islamiam; but the principal points of law having been fixed by the dootors, and more particalurly by the 
founders of the four orthodox sects, the exercise of private judgment in legel questions ceased soon after to 
be recognized. Some later doctors, es-SoyQti for instance, claimed the tile and the right, but hoth were 
refused to them by public opintom.—For further information, soe M. de Sacy's Chrestomathie, tor..1, p. 169, 
and the works there mentioned. é 

(2) Literally: A diver for subtle ideas. 

(3) This ia one of the most celebrated treatives on the legal doctrines of the shatte sect; Hajji Khalifa 
cays (hat al-Mozant was the first who wrote on the subject, in which case it is difficalt to explain the title of 
his work. 

(A) This 4s perhaps a treatise on bonds. 

(8) tn the Arabic text, for ¥ pais rea 

(6) Bee note (9), page 37. ‘ 

(7) The word raka, written incorrectly ria hy European authors, designates a certain number of proster~ 
nations and prayers; the aalat, or legal prayer, is composed of two, four, six, or mors rakas. See D'Obsson’s 
Empire Othom., (. 51, ¢, 82. Hamlltoc's Hedaya, pretiminary ious, p 83 

(8) Literally: An unblemished virgin. , 

(®) Nabid, a sweet and slightly fermented liquor made with dates or raisins.—See the authorities cited by 
Mz de Sacy in his Chrestomathte, tom. J, p. 403; and Mishkat at-Mesdbih, vol. 2, p, 339. 

(40} The point of al-Muzeni’s argument is this; it is unanimously allowed that Nabid was lawful before Isla- 
mism, 60 an ordor of Muhammad to suthorise its use would have heen unnecessary and uomotived; the 
tradition which contains such an order is therefore to be rejected, moro especially as it is in contradiction 
with another to which a similar objection cannot be made 

(44) Water contained in a brass yessel does not cool in summer, for which reason they prefer putting iL 
into a porous earthen decanter, in which it speedily: acquires a lower vernperature bf evaporation. 

(49) To the Mostim law, there is a section which trents specially of purification. —Seo Oba’ 's Emp, 
‘Othom., tom. I, “and Hamilton's Hedaya, preliminary discourse, p. 83. 

(13) See Matthew's Mishkdt al-Mansbih, vol. I. p. 224, where the meaning of this tradition is, however, 
totally misunderstood. 

(44) In may easily be perceived that this passage bas been added in the margin later, and aflerwards inserted 
in the wrong place; it should have been placed lower down. 

(48) See page 83, note (43). 





ABU ’L-ATAHIYA. 


Abd Ishak Ismail Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Suwaid Ibn Kaisin al-Aini, member by 
adoption of the tribe of Anazi, and surnamed Abi ‘I-Atahiya, a celebrated 
poet, was born at Ain at-Tamr, a village situated in the province of Hijéz, near 
Medina, or, according to some, in the regions which are irrigated by the Eu- 

408 phrates; Yakut al-Ilamawi says, however, in his Mushiarik, that it lies near 
Anbar; but God knows best. He was brought up at Kiifa, and then seltled at 
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Baghdad; the surname of al-Jarrdr was given to him because he sold earthen 

jars (1). His passion for Otba, a slave belonging to the khalif al-Mahdi, is well 

known, and it was to celebrate her charms that he composed the greater part of 
his amatory pieces, such as the following : 

! informed Otba that for her sake I was on the brink of perdition: bathed in tears, 

T complained of the woes I underwent (from my affection) towards her. Fatigued at 


length by my lamentations, doleful as those of a wretch reduced to penury, she said: “Is 
“any one aware of what you tell me?” And I answered: ‘‘ Every person knows it (2).” 





He wrote also to al-Mahdi these lines, in which he intimated his wish 10 
obtain her from him : 
‘Thro is one thing on earth to which my soul is attached, and the fulfilment of my 


wishes depends upon God, and al-Mahdi the maintainer (of ‘his Brders). 1 despair of 
snecess, and then your contempt for the world and worldly goods revives my hopes 


At is related by al-Mubarrad, in his Kamut, that Abi ‘I-Atahiya, having ob- 
tained permission to offer a present to the kbalif on the festivals of the new year 
and the autumnal equinox, brought him, on one of these anniversaries, an ample 
porcelain vase, containing a perfumed garment of, delicate texture, on the 
border of which he had ipscribed the verses just given. On this, the khalif 
had some intention of bestowing Otpa upon him, but she recoiled with dis- 
like, tnd exclaimed: ‘Commander of the Faithful! treat me a8 becomes a 
“female and a member of your household (3). Will you give me up to a nasty 
‘* man who sells jars and gains his livelihood by verses?” By this appeal, the 
khalif was induced to spare her such an affliction, and he ordered the vase to be 
filled with money and given to the poet. Abj ‘I-Atahiya then said to the ac- 
countants charged topay him: ‘It was gold pieces which he ordered me;” but 
they replied : “So much we shall not give you; but if you choose, you may have 
‘it filled with silver pieces.” They then waited till he declared his choice, 
and he balanced (between the two conditions) during a year Qefore cdming to 
a decision). Otba, on Jearning this, said: ‘‘ Were he in love, as he pre- 
‘tends, he would not have spent his time in ‘balancing the difference between 
* pieces of gold and pieces of silver; he has totally ceased to think of me.”— 
The following is one of his eulopistic passages: 


©, emir! Tam sheltered from the vicissitudes of Fortune, when moored under thy 
protection (4,. Were it possible for men to pay shee filting honour, they had given the 
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tender skin of their cheeks to make thee sandals. Our camels complain of thy cruelty: 
they cross desert wastes and sands to reach thee; and when they bear us to thee, they 
are lightly laden ;—but when they depart with us, their burden is heavy (5). 

These verses were addressed by him to Omar Ibn al-Ala (6), who rewarded 
him with 70,000 (dirhims), and clothed him with so many robesof honour, that 
he was unable to rise. This liberality having excited the jealousy of the other 
poets, Omar assembled them and said: ‘‘It is strange that you poets should be 
‘ so jealous of cach other. When one of you comes to us with a kastda com- 
“ posed in our praise, he employs fifty verges to celebrate the charms of his 
“ mistress, and he does not begtn to mention us till the sweetness of his praises 
“is exhausted, and the brilliancy of his verses faded: but Abi ‘l-Atihiya cele~ 
“brates his beloved in a few verses and then says; O, emir! I am sheltered 
“ from the vicissitudes of Fortune.”—(Omar here repeated the lines which 
have heen just given.)—‘‘ Why, then, are you jealous ?”—This emir having 
waited for a short time before giving to Abi ’l-Atéhiya a mark of his generosity 
in recompense for this culogium, the poet wrote to him these lines complaining 
of the delay : ‘ ; 

106 An ovil eye has disappointed our hopes, O Omar! by shedding its influence on thy 
generosity ; and we require amulets and charms to annul its effects. We shall exorcise 
thee with verses till they weary out (aid expel) thy illness; and if thou dost not recover, 
we shall exorcise thee with surats (of the Koran) (7). : 

The celebrated poet Ashja as-Sulami (8) relates the following anecdote: “The 
“‘ khalif al-Mabdi having given permission to the public to enter into his pre- 
* sence, we went in, and he told us to sit down, and it happened that Bashshir 
“ Ibn Burd sat down Beside me. The khalif then kept silence, and the public 
‘also kept silence. Then Bashshar heard the sound of a voice, and he said to 
“me: ‘Who is that?’ I replied: ‘Abi ‘I-Atdhiya.’ ‘Do you think,’ said he, 
“the will date to recite in this assembly?’ ‘1 think he will,’ said I. Then 
‘ al-Mahdi ordertd him to recite, and he commenced thus: 

What is the matter with my dhistresg? what is the matter? che is haughty, and I 
‘ support her disdain.” 

“ Here Bashshir pushed me with his elbow and said: ‘Did you ever see a 
“more audacious fellow, to dare to pronounce such a verse in such a place?” 
“ The poet then came to these lines: 
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‘The khalifat advanced to him in pomp (9} and submitted to his wi]. It alone was 
‘fitted for him, ahd he alone for it. If any other aspired after it, the earth had shook 
‘(with horror). If our inmost thoughts disobey him, our good deede will not be ac- 
* cepted by God (10) * 

“ Here Bashshir said : ‘Look, Ashja! and see if the khalif do not spring (with 
“« delight) from his cushion?” The fact was that Abi ‘l-Atihiya was the only 
“man who retired from the assembly with a recompense.”—Abi ‘I-Atthiya 
composed many verses on ascetic subjects; he was one of the principal among 
those poets who flourished in the first ages of islamism (41), and he ranked in the 
same class with Basbshir, Abi Nuwas, and that party. He composed a great 
deal of poetry; he was born A. II. 430 (A. D. *747-8), and died at Baghdad on 
Monday, 8rd or 8th of the latter Jumada, 214 (September, A. D. 826), or 243 
according to some. His tomb is on the bank of the river Isa (12), opposite the 
bridge of the Oilmen (Kantarat az-Zaiydtin), When on the point of death, 
he expressed the desire that Mukhirik (13) the singer should come and sing, 
close hy him, the following verses, which belong to a poem composed by him- 
self: . 


Whon the term of my existence eapirea, the grief of the females who mourn me will 
boshort, My friend will,cease to think of me, he will forget my love, and find a new 
friend after losing me. 


By his last will, he ordered this verse to be inscribed on hic tomb: 
. 
Life which ends 1m death is a Ife soon embittered. 
I is related that he once met Abd Nuwas, and asked him hew many verses 
he composed in a day, to which the other answered, One or two. ‘But I,” said 


Abd ’l-Atahiya, ‘can make one or two hundred in a day.” “Yes,” replied Abd 
Nuwas, ‘* because you make verses such as this: 


e ‘ 
“0, Otba! what is the matter with thee and me? O, that I had neypr seen thee!’ 


“ Now if I chose, I could make one or two thousand such. But I compose 407 
«« verses like this: : 


‘A manu mulieris in vestimento hominis, cui duo sunt amatores, pedico et scorta— 
“tor (14) 


“* If you tried to make a verse such as that, time would fail you.”—The fol- 
lowing verses of his are elegantly expressed: 
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J loved thee, and my passion was so excessive, that my companions, when they ap~ 
proached, smelled off my clothes the fire which consumed me, « 


Among the verses'which he composed on Otba, the slave of al-! Mahdi, are the 
following : 


Brothers! love is causing my death: anzoance to the tomb (15) the approach of a 
hastening traveller. Blame me not for submitting to love; know that my occupation is 
most serivus (16). 


This piece also was written by him on Otba: 


For Otba my eyes shed floods of tears; who has ever seen, before, a victim ‘weep 
like me from excessive love for his assassin. 1 have held forth my hand to implore 
your favour, what give you themto him who solicits? If you refuse him, grant him 
a kind word instead. If you this year withhold from him {your Jove), encourage bim 
to expect it the mexte 

The philologer Said relates, in his Kitab al-Fusuis, that Abi 'l-Atahiya visited 
one day Bashshar Ibn Burd, and said to him: ‘*1 admire these verses of yours, in 
“< which you give an excuse for shedding tears : 

‘How often has shame'induced me to conceal my tears from a friend, who would 


* perceive them, however, and blame my weakness, and then my answer was: “I am 
* not weeping, but I struck my eye with my cloak as 1 was going to put it on.”’ 


To which Bashshar replied: ‘It was {fom your sea, O shaikh! that Idrew 
“ that idea, and from your qyarry (47) that I shaped it out; did you not antici- 
‘* pate me when you composed these lines: 

* They said, ‘‘Thou weepest,” and I answered, *‘No; the man of firm mind never 


* weeps under affliction; but a sharp splinter of wood bas struck the pupil of my eye |” 
+“ Why then do both «eyes shed tears? did a splinter wound them both?” ’ 


On this, Said obser ves that they had been anticipated i in this idea by al-Hu- 
taiya (18), who says: 


: When a tear’ flows from my eye, I say: ‘*Itis a mote which makes it weep.” ” 


Abi ’l-Agihiya once renounced poetry (19), and he related the following cir- 
cumstance (resulting from that determination): ‘As | persisted in my refusal 

to compose verses, the khalif al-Mahdi ordered me to be put into prison (20). 

408 “On entering, I shuddered at the sight of an object which appalled me, and I 
« Jooked about for a place of refuge, when I found the cause of my terror to be 
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“ an elderly man of respectable appearance, with goodness marked on his coun- 
“ tenance. I therefore went over to him and sat down without saluting, for 1 
“« was tyoubled in mind, and confused and absorbed in thought. I remained 
* thus for some time, when the man pronounced these verses : 

«accustomed myself to the touch of misfortune till st became familiar to me, and my 
“resignation under grief conducted me to patience. My despair in mankind has made 
«me confident that the bounty of God will come from sume quarter which I know not.’ 

“ | admired these verses, and was consoled by them; my reason also returned 
“10 me, and I said: “May God exalt you! have the kindness to repeat them.’ 
‘« To this he answered: ‘ Unfortunate Ismail! how little politeness you possess! 
«how weak your mind! how faint your courage! On entering, you did not 
“salute me as one Moslim should do to another, neither dil you ask me the 
‘© question which one just arrived addresses to him who has sojourned for some 
“time; but when you heard two verses of poetry, (which is the sole good, and 
“accomplishment, and means of livelihood granted thee by God,) you begin by 
‘asking me to recite, as if we were acquaintances, and united by friendship 
‘€ sufficiently old to render reserve unnecessar'y ; neither did you mention what 
‘* has happened to yourself, nor make an excuse for your unpoliteness at first.’ 
‘To this I replied: ‘Have the hindness tg excuse me, for less than what I un- 
‘+ dergo would suflice to disorder the senses.’ ‘And for what reaton,’ said he, 
‘« have you renounced poetry, which was the cause of the higif honour in which 
“ those people (24) held you, and the means by which you acquired their favour? 
** You must continue to make verses, if you wish to obtain your liberty. As 
‘ forme, I shall be soon called forth and questioned respecting Isa Ibn Zaid, son 
*¢ of the blessed Prophet (22); and if I discover to them where he is, I shall have 
‘* 10 answer for his blood before God, and the Prophet will he my accuser; and 
‘if T refuse, I shall be put to death ; so it is I, rather ‘than you, who should be 
‘« dejected, and yet you see my firmness, resignation, and self gommand.’ These 
“ peproaches put me to shame, and I said to him: ‘May God deliver you!’ He 
“replied : ‘1 shall not join a refusal to my reprimand; listen 1o,the verses.’ 
“He then recited them to me several times, till I got them by heart, and he 
‘and I having been then called forth, I said to him: ‘May God exalt you! who 
“are you?’ He answered: ‘I am Hadir, the friend of Isa Ibn Zaid.’ We were 
‘then conducted into the presence of al-Mahdi, and as we stood before him, 
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“he said to the man: ‘Where is Isa Ibn Zaid?’ The other answered: ‘How 
“ should I know where is Isa Ibn Zaid? You pursued him, and he fled from 
“ you into some country, and you put me in prison; how then could I hear 
‘of him?’ ‘Where,' said al-Mahdi, ‘was he concealed? where did you last 
see him? in whose house did you meet him? ‘I did not meet him,’ an- 
“ swered Hadir, ‘since his concealment, and I know nothing of him.’ ‘I swear 
‘* by Allah,’ said al-Mahdi, ‘if you do not direct us where to find him, I shall 
** strike off your head on the spot.’ ‘Do as you please,’ replied the prisoner; 
‘+ ¢T shall not direct you where to discover the son of the Apostle of God; as I 
** should then have to answer forhis blood in the presence of God and his apos- 
‘tle: were he even between my clothes and my skin, } should not discover him 
“tw you. ‘Strike @fl his kead!” said al-Mahdi; and it was done (23), He 
then called me forward and said: ‘Choose either to make verses or to be seat 
“after him,’ ‘I shall make verses,’ I replied. ‘Let him go,’ said he; and I 
“went forth free.”"—The kadi Abd Ali at-Tandkh: mentions a third verse, 
hesides the two given in the preceding narration ; it is as follows: 
Were J not resigned to bear with the afflictions which Fortune furces me to undergo, 
imy complaints agamst Fortune had Jong continued 

The anecdotes related of Abii Y-Atghiya are very numerous. — Anase 
means descended from Anaza, who was son of Asad Ibn Rabia.—Aine means 
belonging to Ain at-Tamz, the village before mentioned. 


(1) Barthen jars, in Acebie jerar, sing. zara, the French yarre 1s manifestly derived {rom the same sourc« 

(2) The poct thus contesses his indiseretion in divulging the name of his mistress. 

#8) Or more laerally* Respedt my righls a8 ameruber of your harcm and a person m your service. Tb this 
phrase, the word An imperative of the verb | ¢¢, fo have consideration for, to respect, w understood 

(# Literally: When I have attoched cords to the emit 

(3) By the presents you have made uc. 

(b) Omar Ihn al-Ald was govervor of Taberistan m A.H 467 (A D 783-4).—(Ibn al-Athtr } 

(7) See Lane» Moder Egyptians 

(4) Abd ‘L-Walld Achyd Ibn Armas Sulam: was born at Rakba a3. 2»)! wo Mesupotama Having term- 
nated bis studi in belles-letires, he went, to! Baghda {ond gavned admittance into the society of the Borma- 
hides, ono of whom, Jaalar Ibn Yahya, favoured hum with his peculisr patronage and introduced hum to 
Hartn ar-Raschtd. ‘Lhe year of lus death 1» not given in the Kpatib s abridged History of Baghdad, from 
which the above particulars are taken (Gee MS No. 634, fol 74) Some verses of AshyA's are to be found 


10 the Hamisa, and his iife, wath copious extracts from hus poetry, 1s given in the Bughiat ai-Talab, MS 
No 726, fol. 443 
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(9) Or more fiterelly: Sweeping the ground with its train. 

(40) Allusion to the maxim, that the act is to be judged after the intention. 

(14) Arabian critics divide poets into several classes: tho Jahdié was one who lived before the promulgation 
of Isfamisn®; the Mubhadram past lived both before and after that epoch, and the Muwatted ISy- 
came next in order, his birth having taleen place after Mubammad bed annoanced his mission, 

(42) The river or canal of Isa branched off the Euphrates, and flowed into the Tigris at Baghdad. 

(49) This Mukhdtil, whose uame tas been already giver, but incorrectly, in the life of Thrabim Tha 
al-Mabdi (sae page 48), was one of the fist slogers of bis time. He onee sung in the presence of the khalif 
ar-Rashtd, who was so delighted, that he eaused the curtains usually placed between himself and the musicians 
lo be removed, and ordered him to draw near and sit on the throne by bis side. Mukhdrik was afterwards 
attached to the service of sl-Mismtn and accompanied him to Damascus, He died A. H. 250 (A.D, 644-8}, 
at Sarcasmancraa, He was surnamed Abd "-Hind nt sc) —(ab0g-Mahdsin's Nujam as-Zahira, MS, No.689, 
fat. 191.) . 

(44) He probably cites this abominable verse on account of its extreme energy, which is here purposely 
softened, even in the Latin translation. Its import I judge to be satfrical. 

(48, Literally: To the shrou 

(46, That is: 1 am preparing for death, which is rendered inevitable by the cruelty of my mistress 

(47) Literally: Your undressed, or unflaished arrow. 

18) Le nom de Hotaya, sous lequel ce poets eat devenu eélébre, est un sobriquet qui fui fut dooné a cause 
de Feviguite de sa taille. Son yéritable nom était Djarwal dyes et son préaom Abou Moulaica iSals y 
fa nerssance étit ilépitime et sa généalogre incertaine. Tl passait poursire fe ils d’un cortain Aus, de la 
tribu d’Abs. Au reste, quand i était fAché contre les banou Abs, I se disai, issu des banou Dhol ben Chaibtn, 
ot quand il se brouillait ayee les banog Dhol, it rapportait som origine aux honou Abs. 

Hotaya a véew dans le paganiame et V'slamlame, 1 ge ft musulman, ensuite i} abjura, pais il embrassa de 
nouveau 1a foi mahométane. C'est un potte du premiet mértée; mais il était avare, laid, méchgnt, impie, trés- 
hardi a demander, ct trésardent # satiriser ceux qui ne lui donnaient rien; co qui le faisait beaucoup redou- 
ter. Plusieurs connaisseurs disaent : De tous Jes podtes, Hotaya est celtfl dont les vers offrent le moins de prise 
a lactitique, On cite aver estime, corame renfermant une pensée vraie et bien exprimée, oe vers de Hoteya: 

Ut a et Call Gad ¥ cle com pol Sab 

“Celur qui fuvt le bien est ait d’en trouver la recompense; entre Dieu ¢t lex hornmes te bienfait n'est jamais 
perdu." . 

Hotaya étant devenu eanemi de Zibriekn fils de Badr, par suite d'une aventure quill serait trop long de 
raronter, fil une satire contre er personnage. Zibrickn alla xe plaindre au calife Omar, qui, pour punir 
Hotaya, le fit jeter dang une dasse-fosse. Hotaya y resta plusieurs jours; tnsuite it adressa au calife une 
piece de vers touchante qui Oéchit sa colére, Omar le fit threr de ls forse et amencr en sxeprésenco ; puis it 
lui du: **Garde-toi désormais de satiriser qui que ce soit—C'est pourtant la satire qui m'a feit'vivre jus 

“ qu’a ce jour, dit Hotay: —Garde-toi, ajouta Oruar, de dire : Un tel vayt mieux qu'un tol, cette famille est 
“ mellleure que celle autre, —Cette defense, répliqua le Podte, wt une satire dos hommes en général plus 
“¢ piquante que ye n’en pourt faire (car Ja conséquencé qui en résulte est que tous les hommes sunt égale~ 
“ ment mauyais).—Si Je ne eraignals d'établir un usage funeste, dit Omar, irrité de cea réponse, je te cou- 
“ perais In langue. Va, tu appartiens maintenant & celui que tu ax insulté, Zibricda! prondsde, et feis-en 
“ce que tu voudras.” Zibricdn passa son turban autour du col de Hotays et 'emmena. Des personages de 
lacribu de Bakr-wail fe rencontrérent tratnant son captif et lui demandérent sa grice. Zibrictn la leur ac~ 
corda, et romit Hotaya entre leurs mains. 




















ar 
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Motaya vivait encore sous te calife Moawia, 11 a composé des vers a la lovange de Seid ben Nash, gouver- 
eur de Médine du tems de Moawia Dans la suite, Aydr fils de Hotaya rencoftrant un jour Khalid fils de 
Said, Jur dits “Mon pére est mort apres avorr regu du wen 20 mille pieces d'argent, ec récompense de cing 
* poemes qu il avait farts en I'honneur de Said. Ce que vous aous aver donnd est dissipé aujoud’hu, 6 ce 
“que mon pére vous a donne reste entier.- C'est vrai, répondit Khalid, c'est nous qui vous devons de In 
* reconmansance.”—(Aghem, I £9499 IV. f 43) . 

For thu curtous note, 1 am indebted to the friendship of M. Caussin de Perceval,—Reiske, 1 his edition 
af AbQ "l-Fadd s Annals (lom, §, pag. 78 adnot §, gives some’ other ancodotes respecting the poct al-Hutaiya 

(19) 10 the Arobic text, for pled read yatJ! It would seom, from the hat Hustory of Baghded, that 
he renounced postry from rehgious motives. 

(20) Inthe Acabie: To be put into the prison for cromes pe Usrr Ths place of confinement was 
probably 20 called to distinguish 11 from the Matbak, or state prison of Baghdad 

(2) Those people a disrespectful manger of alluding to the Abbiude family the speaker was s parusan 
of the descondanta of Al 

(22) This is certainlpa mutake, 90 such person as Isa, son of Zaid son of Muhammad, 1» noticed by histo- 
raans, ag having lived under the reign of al-Mahds, &nd Zaid (bn Htritha, the adopted ton of Muhammad, 
could not have had a sou Irving at the time of al-Mahdi ¢ aucevsion (AH. 188), soce he wav slain at the battle 
of Muta, A H 8 [tas true that omong the desrendants of Al: and 1 Suma, daughter of Mubammad, thert 
was a Zaxd son of al-Hasan son of Ali, who had two sons, Yahya and al Hasan, the fatter of whom was gover 
nor of Medina for al-Wansdr, and died A.H 168 It us not, however, posmible to suppose that the author was 
Mustaken in the name, and meant Jo say ai-Hasan fbn Zar, for Abd | Mabdsn states, m lis History uf 
Egypt, that al-Haran Ibn Zod, who was noted tor hes prety, had been deprived ol tis place by al Mans01, and 
was then imprnoned by hus orders and deprived of lus property, but that al-Mahdi, on bis arcession to tht 
Whalitat, o¢¢ him at Uberty, restored him hr wealth, reinstated bito wn his place, atid continued invariably us 
treat him with the greatest fayour Al-Hasun Kyn Zayj died A He 468 (A D 784-5) The author of thc 
Genealogy of the devindants of Ali MS of the Bib dw Ror, No. 863, says that the death of al-Hasau took 
place ot Hayir pe, a place situates between Mekka and Medma 

(23) The Arubie text ruws thus “He sad Strike of hiy head! and he gave orders concermy him, and 
bus head was struck off — This tautology must be attrsbuted to the mnatlenuion of the author 











ABU ALI ’L-RALI. 


100 The philologer Abi Ali Ismail al-Kali was son of al-Kasim ibn Aidiin Ibn 
Hariin Ibp Isa Ibn Muhammad: Ibn Salman; his ancestor Salman was an en- 
franchised slave of the Omaivide khalif Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan. Abd Ah sur- 
passed all his contemporaries by his extensive acquaintance with philology, 
poetry, and the grammatical doctrines established by the learned of Basra. He 
received his philological information from Abd Bakr Ibn Duraid, Abi Bakr Ibn 
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al-Anbari, Niflawaih, fbn Durustdya and other masters, and he had for pupil in 
that science Abi Bakr az-Zubaidi al-Andalusi, author of the Abridgment of 
(al-Khaqlil Ibn Ahmad’s Arabic dictionary, entitled) the din. A\-Kali is 
author of a number of fine works, such as the Aitab al-Amadli’ (book of dic- 
tations) (A); the kitdl al-Barf, which is a treatise on philology, arranged in alpha— 
hetical order, and filling five thousand leaves; a treatise on the short and the 
long lif; another on camels and their propagation ; a treatise on the external 
characteristics of man; one on the horse and his different colours; a comparative 
essay on the first and fourth forms vf the Arabic verb; a history of the combats 
in which the (most celebrated ancient Araby scavaliers met their death; and 
an explanation of the Moallakas, In his travels through various countries, he 
visited Baghdad in the year 303 (A. D. 915-6), and‘topped‘at Mosul, to learn the 
Traditions delivered by Abi Yala al Mausili (2); in 305 he returned to Bagh- 
dad, and remained there till 328; when in that city he wrote down the Tradi- 
tions. On leaving Raghdad, he went to Spain, and entered Cordova on the 26th 
Shabin, 330. He continued to dwell in that capital ti his death, and it was there 
that he tanght by dictation his Kitab al-Amali,and most Lot his other works. Ydsuf 
Ibn Hardin ar-Ramadi, whose life shall be given in the letter 27 , composed an elegant 
hasida in praise of Abd ALL Kali, a tign of which the reader will there find 
inserted, Al-Kali died at Cordova on Friday evening, 6th of the Second Rabi 
(some say the first Sumida), A. 1. 356 (March, AsD. 967); ht was buried in 
the cemetery of Mata, outside Cordova, and funcral prayers were said over him 
by Abt Abd Allah al-Jubairi, He was horn in the second Jumada, A. H. 288 
(June, A. D. 904), at Mandgjird in Didr Bakr, of which place mention hay 
already been made in the life of al-Manizi (3). The reason of his being sur- 
named Keli was, that in going to Baghdad, he travelled with people from Kali 
Kala, in consequence of which he Was called Kali (or native of Kali Kala) ever 
after. As-Samani says that this place is in the territory of Dir » Bakr, but I read 
in the katib Imad ad-din's s History of the Seljuks that Kali Kala is the same town 
as Erzerim. Al-Baladori (4) says, in hjs Aitdb al-Bulddn, or bisjory of the 
Victories of Islamism, in treating of the conquest of Armenia; ‘ At one time the 
“Greek empire was broken up, and several princes governed the provinces with 
“ nearly absolute authority; one of them was called Arminiacos, and was suc- 
“« ceeded on his death by his wife Kali; it was she who built this city, and gave it 
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& the name of Kali Kalah, which means the goodness of Kali; this word has 
* been altered by the Arabs to suit the genius of their language, and they say 
‘Kali Kala, The image of this princess is engraved on one of the gajes of the 
« city (5).” 7 


(4) A copy of the Amili is in the Bib, du Rot, fonds Astelin, No. 403. 16 contains « number of Tradi- 
ons relative to Muhammad; an immense quantity of notes respecting the anclent Arabs, thelr proverbs, 
language, and poetry; anecdotes of the poets who lived under the early khslifs; pieces In prose and verse 
preservod by tradition, and which the author Seared from the Sips of his masters, etc, He says in bis 
preface, that he had long tressured up this precious information and concealed it from the profene; that he 
had sought a person worthy of receiving Ht and capable of appreciating its value; and having heard of the 
Glorious reign of the Commander of the Faithful, Abd ar-Rabmtn tbo Muhemmed, he faced the dangers af 
Jand and sea, and went to Spain, whege he received the greatest encouragement from that kbeli 
induced to publish his work by dictating it from memory at Cordova, and in the great mosque of a7-Zehrd 
Its a curious book, and furnishes much information on Arabism ( wy), or the philology of the ancient 
Avabie language; it Alls 338 folio pages very closely written. 

(2) The hifiz Abd Yala Ahmad ibp Ali Ibn al-Muthanna at-Tamimi is the author of a well known Mus- 
nad, of collection of authenticated Traditions, which he received from 2 great number of persons of the high- 
est credibility; he composed alao some works on ascetic devotion and other subjects. He war remarkable for 
his humility, mildness of temper, amenity of manners, and veracity. Born at Mosul, A.H. 210 (A. 0). 826); 
died A. HH, 307 (A. D. 919-10) —(Ad-Dahabt’s Térikh al-Teidm, MS. of the Bib. du Ros, No, 646.) 

(3) Seo pago 128. . 

(4) Tho life of Abmad thn Yahya al-Balddori pas been given hy M. Hamaker in his Spectmen Catalogs 
Cod., pagel, * 

1B) Or: “Ls over ome of ite gates” 





and way 





THE SAHIB IBN ABBAD. 


‘The Sahib Abd 'l-Kasim Ismail Iba Abi’l-Hasan Abbad Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abad 

Ibn Abmad ibn {dri at-Talakani, was the pearl of his time, and the wonder of 

his age for his talents, hig virtues, and bis generosity. He acquired his know- 
ledge of pure Arabic from Ibn Faris, author of the ‘Mujmil, Abd "Fadi Ibn 
410 al-Omaid and others. At-Thailibi, in his Yatima, speaks of him in these 
terms: ‘1 am unable to find expressions sufficiently strong to satisfy my wishes, 
«50 that | may declare to what a height he attained in learning and philological 

* knowledge; how exalted a rank he held by his liberality and generosity ; how 
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far he was placed apart by the excellence of his qualities, and how completely 
‘he united in himself all the various endowments which are 2 source of just 
“ pridg to their possessor (1); for my words aspire in vain to attain a height 
“ which may accord with eyen the lowest degree of his merit and his glory, and 
“ my powers of description are unequal to the task of portraying the least of his 
“ noble deeds, the lowest of his exalicd purposes.” He then cites examples cha- 
racteristic of his noble mind, and gives some account of his life.—Abi Bakr 
al-Khowarezmi (2) makes mention of the Sahib Ibn Abbad in the following terms: 
“ He was brought up’ in the bosom of the vizirat; that was the nest in which he 
“ crept and from which he sprung, — the nurst with whose milk he was suckled 
‘Ceven to the last drop; he received the vizirat as an inheritance from his 
“fathers.” Such also has Aba Said ar-Rustami{3) said 6f idm in these verses: 
The vizirat passed as an inheritance from one ancestor to another, and was succes- 
sively sustained by able pillars of the state :4). Abbad received the vizirat from Abbas, 
{asa tradition is received), and Ismall then received it from Abb&d. 

This was the first vizir who hore the title of Sab (companion); he was so 
denominated because he had been the companion of fbn al-Omaid, and was then 
known by that designation, which got into such gener{l use, that on his accession 
to the vizirat, it continued to be employed as his real name. As-Sabi says, in 
his Wiab at-Taji (5), that Ibn AbBid Gas intitled as-Sahib because be had 
been the companion of Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat Ibn Biwaih frome his early youth, 
and ay this prince gave him that epithet, it continued to be the name by which 
he was known, and became the title of succeeding vizirs. Ibn Abbid was at first 
vizir lo Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat Ibn Rukn ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, having replaced 
Abii ‘l-Fath Ali Ibn Abi ‘l-Fadl Ibn al-Omaid, of whont mention shall be made 
in the life of his father Muhammad (6). On the death of Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat 
at Jurjan, in the month of Shabia, A.H. 373 (Januart, A. D. 984), his brother 
Fakhr ad-Dawlat Abd ’l-Hasan Ali got possession of the empire,” ‘and gonfirmed 
Ibn Abbad as vizir. Under this prince, he enjoyed high favour, honour, and 
authority. — Abd 'I-Kagim az-Zafarini ) racited to him one, day a piece of 
verse rhyming in x, and containing the following passage: 


©, thou whose gifts enrich the hands of him who is far away and him who 1s near! 
You have clothed those who dwell by you and those who come to visit you, with rai- 
ment which we thought unequalled; and all the slaves of thy palace go about in silke 
excep myself 
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On this, the Sahib said: ‘‘I have read in the life of Maan Ibn Zaida as- 

“ Shaibani, that a man came to him and said: ‘Give me whereon to ride, O 
“« Emir!’ on which he ordered him a camel, a horse, a mule, and an ass(8), and 
. then said: ‘If ] knew that God had created any other animal fit for riding, 1 
‘+ had given it to you.’ Now I order you silk enough for a coat, & shirt, a tur- 
“ban, a waistcoat, trowsers, a handkerchief, a vest, a cloak, a robe, leggings, 
‘and a purse; and if 1 knew of any other garment which could be made of 
‘silk, [ should give it you.”—The number of poets who flocked to him and 
celebrated his praises in splendid kasfdas, surpassed that which assembled at 
the court of any other. His repartees were very good: the coiners of the mint 
presented to him a memorial in ‘which they complained of some injustice done 
them, and which Was headed by the words ad-Darrdbiin ; he wrote underneath 
in form of decision, On cold iron (9). ‘A person once addressed him a memo- 
rial. in which he inserted some passages and expressions stolen from epistley 
composed by himself, on which he wrote underneath in answer to the demand : 
This our property hath been returned unto us (10). He caused one of his reve- 
nue collectors to he imprisoned in a narrow yard near his dwelling, and having 
one day gone up to the (flat) roof of the house, his prisoner saw him and called 
upon him with a loud voice, on which he looked down and perceiving him 
44 suffering tortures like those of hell, Re said: Back to hell! speak not +unto 
me! (11). Numerous anecdote, of the hind are related of him. —He wrote a phi- 
lological work in seven volumes, entitled the Muhit (comprehensive), which he 
arranged in alphabetical order, giving (the explanation of’) a great number of 
words, but citing very few examples; it contains a considerable portion of the 
(words composing the) language; he is also author of the Kdf (sufficient), treat 
ing of epistolatory writing, the Artab al-Atyad (Book of Festivals), a treatise 
on the excellence of new-year's day; another of the rank of imim, in which he 
states the merits of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, and maintains that the (three khalifs) who 
preceded him were Jegitimaje imams (12); the Book of Vizirs; a work entitled: 
Exposure of the faults in al-Mutanabbi’s poetry, and a treatise on the names and 
attributes of God. He composed also some elegant epistles and good poetry, of 
which we shall give the following extracts: 


‘My description cannot paint that nymph who 1s a very gazelle in beauty. She wished 
to kiss my hand, and J said: * Kiss my lips.” 
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On clear-coloured wine: 


The glass 1s clear, and the wine ts clear; one 19 s0 like the other, that they can 
hardly be distinguished One you would think wine, not glass,—the other glass, not 


wine. ‘ 


He composed these elegiac verses on the death of the vizir Abd Ali Kathir Ibn 
Ahmad (13, : 
They told me of Kathir’s death; it was a heavy loss for me, and 1 said: “Let 


“me and Glory weep together, for the hike of Kathir (abundant) 1s rare among man- 
“land” i 


ILis related by the grammarian Abd ’l-Ilusaist al-Farist (44 )4hat Nuh tbn Man- 
sir, one of the Samanide princes, wrote privately to the,Sahgb, inviting him to 
become his vizir and direct’the admintstration of his kingdom; but he refused 
the offer, and one of the reasons which he gave in excuse was, thal it would 
require four hundred camels to transport his books only; think then of the fur- 
niture which he must have possessed in the same proportion! We shall limit the 
account of his life to the foregoing particulars, which may suffice. He was 
born on the 46th of Zu ‘I-Kada, 326 (September, & D. 938), at Istakhar, or, 
according to anofher accotint, at Talakan, and died on Thursday evening, 24th 
of Safar, 385 (March, A.D, 995), af Ra% from which city his body was tans 
ported 10 Ispahan, and interred in a vault situated in the quarter of Bab Dazih 
his tomb is still kept in good order, and his daughters descendants have 11 
whitewashed repularly. The poet Ibn Abi ‘Il-Ali (15) narrates as follows. ‘1 
‘Chad a dream in which I heard a voice say: ‘ Why did not you, who possess such 
‘a talent for poctiy, compose an elegy on his death.” To which I replied 
«<The number of his good qualities forced me to refram, for I did not know 
+ with which to begin; and I was apprehensive of my mability to treat the sub- 
« ject snitably, although people supposed me capable of doing ht full, justice! 
“The voice here said: ‘Add a second hemistich to thise 1 pronounce, 
« ¢Speak ! said 1; and the voice said : : 

. 
‘Generosity and the best of patrons repose together in the same grave 
“ And I rejoined : 


‘So thal each of these brothers may keep the other company!” 
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“ The voice: 


“They were inseparable when alive, and now they embrace— 


od, 


“On a funeral couch near Bab Dazih!’ 


“ The voice: 
* Whilst other inhabitants shall quit their dwellings—’ 
‘ 
“1: 


‘They shall remain in theirs till the day of resurrection.’ 


This piece is given by al-Baiyasi (46) in his Hdmésa.—I have read the fol- 
lowing observation in the History of the Sahib Ibn Abbad: ‘None ever enjoyed 
“ the same popular favour after their death as during their life (17), the Sahib 
“ excepted; for on his decease, the gates of the city of Rai were closed (in sign of 
“« mourning), and the people assembled at the door of bis palace, where they 

442‘ waited till his bier was brought out; and Fakhr ad-Dawlat, the prince whom 
“he served,” (and whose name has been mentioned in the beginning of this 
notice,) ** was-present with all the officers of high rank in mourning dresses (48): 
“when the bier appeared, the people raised one simultaneous cry and pros- 
“trated themselves on the ground; Fakhr ad-Dawlat, and the rest marched in 
“procession before the corpse, and for some days after, he held public sit- 
“ tings to receive visits of condolence (19).” His death was lamented in there 
terms by Abi Said ar-Rustami: 


Now, that Ibn Abbid is departed, shall ever the expectant traveller hasten to under~ 
take the nightly journey? shall ever liberality be’ solicited? God hath willed that the 
hopes .of the needy and the gifts of the generous should perish by the death of Ibn 
Abbdd, and that they should never meat again tilt the day of resurrection. 


His father, Abi 'l-Hasan Abbad died A. H. 334 or 335 (A. D. 946); he had 
been vizir to Rukn ad-Dawlat, father of Fakhr ad-Dawlat and Adad ad-Dawlat 
Fannakhosrd, whom al-Mutanabbi has celebrated in his poems.—Fakhr ad- 
Dawlat died in the month of Shaban, A. H. 387 (August, 997); he was born in 
341 (A. D. 952), — Tdlakdné means native of Talakan: there are two cities of 
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this name, one in Khorasan, and the other in the dependencies of Kazwin; the 
latter was the nativé place of the Sahib. 


(41) 1 have been here obliged to paraphrase tbe original, in order to render its full seme 

(2) The hfe of AbG Bakr Muhammad el-Khowdrezm! is jiven by Ibn Khalhihan. 

2. Abo Sald Mohammad Sbn Muhammad Tbu Rustam ar-Rustamt, a native of Ispahan, was onginally a 
maton ine! Las cy, but he displayed such talent mm the composition af verses, that he came to by 
ranked among the first pocts of the ume, and gained the favour of the Stbib thn AbbAd, who acted towards 
hin as a generous benefactor, and used to say, “‘ar-Rustams 16 the ablest poet of the day At the approach 
of old age, ar-Rustam senounted poetry from ganicientious motives The date of his death we not given in the 
Yattma, bot some of his poems are preserved in that work, wash a uotice on there author, the summary nf 
which is here given —(hee the Yattma fol 342) a 

4 Iw thi verse the author had a double meaning in view 1 signi 
transmitted (Iske a trodetton) fram one good authotity to another ® The same idem 1s continued w the nest 

: ° 








Iso that the viriral wae suecesvely 


verse 

5 See page 3t 

6 Muhammad was Ibn al-Omad ¢ real name 

(2 ABO LKanm Omar thn Ibrahim az ZAfardm was a native of Irak, and one of those Literary men who 
were admitted intu the society of she Sahib he was also @ favourite of Adad ad-Dawlat ~(Yattma, fol 937) 
‘Some ot his poems are to be found m that work 

(8) One artele in the fist Ihave omitted, decency requmng its suppression 

(9 Thi word ad-Darrdban sigmhes literally the beaters, and 1s used to dengnate the money-beatert 01 
oiners by the «ddiudn which the virit made, he gave them to understend that 1 was useless for them to 
tompluin that they, the Beaters, struck on cold sven, vdtich is Iahour in vain This. w common Arabic pro 
verb. somewhat analogous to the Frglish one Strike when the iron is hot 

40° This ty a passage of the Boran taken from surat 12, verse 68® 

11 ‘Thivis also d passage of tht Koran sec surat 23 verse 410 —ALLhaahibs did not probably know this 
tran when he made his pompous culogium of the Silnb 

(42) Herr the word smam means, the porsessor of spiritual anid temporal authority 

(13° [e would appear (rom Khaundemirs Térikh al-Wusard, that Kathlr was vizir to one of the Dalarrute 
prime (IM Hammers Handschreften, No 238 } 7 

14) AbO Husain Mubaromad Ibn al Husain al-Faris, a grammanun of considerable reputation and si 
von tn the celebrated Ab@ Al L-Faris, under whom he studsed, was oge of those literary men whom the 
Sahib admitted into hus mtumacy He powersed a talent fur poetry, and some of ins pieves ate preserved in 
the hatima, the author of which work, at-hatlibr, says that at the time he was writing, Abd,!-Husnin was 
sull alive and dwelling at Jurjdn (Fatima, No 1270 fol 488) : 

(18 Abd !-Kanum Ghani Ibn Abi 1-Als, anative of Ispaban, was Quother of the SAlubs fnvourite poets 
‘Same of his pieces are to he found in the ¥atima, fol $19 * . 

(26 Ab -Haphj Yosuf Ibn Mubammad was 2 native of Baeza tn Spain, whence bis surname af Barydse 
His life 16 geven by Ibn Khathkdn —There are seven works 1 Arabie which bear the ttle of Hamdva 

(47) Literally’ No one was ever favoured after his death as he had been dunng hile 

(481 Literally- Having changed therr dress 

(49) The Arabic says simply that he eat for consolation 
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IBN KHALF AS-SARAKUSTI. 


Aba ‘t-Tahir Ismail tbo Khalf fbn Said Ibu Imrin al-Ansari (4) al-Andalusi 
as-Sarakusli (native of Saragossa in Spain) was a grammarian‘and teacher of 
the reading of the Koran. He was -master of the branches of general litera- 
ture, and versed in the sciences connected with the Koran (2). He is author of 
the Onwan fi 'l-Karadt (3) (Outlines of the different readings of the Kordn), 
which work is considered of the very first awhority by those who cultivate that 
branch of knowledge; he composéd also an Abridgment of the Kitab al-Hujja(4) 
by Aba Ali ‘I-Farisi. Ibn Bashkawal praises him highly in the Silat, and 
makes an enumerdtiott of his*merits. He continued to pursue his studies and 
communicate his information to the public up to the day of his death; he expired 
on Sunday, the first of Muharram, A, 1. 455 (January, A. D. 1063,)—Sara- 
kusti means native of Sarakusta (3), a very fine city in the eastern part of Spain, 
which has produced a number of learned men, It was taken from the Moslims 
hy the Franks (under the orders of Alphonso, king of Aragon), in in the year 
542 (AH 4148). ; 


1} Al-Ansiri isthe tstte given to descendants, or the Ansdrs, See page 137, note (1). 

(Qh Majji Kalifa gives a list of these sciences in the introduction to his bibliographical dictionary. — See 
page 37 of Flogel’s edition 

(3) Ju the Arubie text, thia word is incorreetly printed gil. 

(41 This work treats af the difforent readiugs or editions of the Koran, 

5) Sarakustais an alteration of Crsar Augusta, the ancient name of the city of Saragossa. 


AL-MANSUR IBN AL-KAIM IBN AL-MAHDI. 


Aba 't-Tghir Ismail, surnamed al-Jansiur (the victorious), was son of al- 
Kaim Ibn al-Mahdi, prince of Iftikiya (4frica Propria): the remainder of his 
genealogy will be found in the life of his grandfather al-Mahdi Obaid Allah: 
the life of al-Mustali, one of his descendants, has been already given (1). 
Al-Mansdr received the oath of fidelity from his subjects on the day wherein his 
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father al-Kaim died ; (we shall speak of this event under the letter Mf.) He 
possessed the talent of expressing his ideas with precision and eleganee, and he 
pronounged his khotbas without previous preparation. Abd Jaafar al-Marwa- 
riidi narrates the following anecdote (of his ready genius): ‘1 went forth with * 
‘* al-Mansir off the day he defeated Ab Yazid (2), and, aa} accompanied him, 
“he dropped from time to time one of the two lances which he bore in his hand; 
“$01 (picked it up and) wiped it, and gave it to him, pronouncing it lo bea 
‘* good omen, and quoting to him the following verse: 
‘She threw away her staff, and a distant land ecame the place of her abode; (yet, 
* she felt) as the traveller on his return, when hig eyes are delighted (by the sight of 
* home) (3). 

“On which he replied: ‘Why did ypu not quote what is'better and truer 445 
“than that: And we spake by revelation to Moses, saying, Throw down thy 
“rod. And behold, it swallowed up that which they had caused falsely to 
“ appear, Wherefore the truth wus confirmed, und that which they had 
“ wrought vanished, And they were overcome therg, and were rendered con- 
“temptible (4). To this I said: +0, my lord! you, who are the son of God's 
* Apostle, utter that knowledge of which you are the (sole) possessor.” “One 
of the best anecdotes of this kind is that which at-Taimi (5) thus relates i in his 
Life of al- Hajjaj: “Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan ordered the construction ofa pate 
‘at Jerusalem, on which his name was to be inscribed, and al -Hajjaj obtained 
“ from him permission to erect another; and it so happened that Abd al-Malik’s 
“ was struck by lightning and burned, while that of al-Hajjaj remained uninjured. 
“ Abd al-Malik was much troubled in consequence, but aJ-Hajjaj wrote him this 
‘letter: ‘fam informed that fire has come down from heaven and burned the 
“gate of the Commander of the Faithful, without burning that of al-Hajjaj ; in 
“this we resemble perfectly the ‘two sons af Adam, when they gach made an 
“ offering, and it was accepted from one and not from thevother (6). Abd 
“ al-Malik’s uneasiness was dispelled by the perusal of this letter." —Al-Mansir 
was charged by his father (a/-Kdim) to svage War against Abd Yazid, who had 
revolted against his authority. Abi Yazid akhlad Ibn Kaidad belonged to the 
sect of Ibadilgs (7); he made an outward show of rigid devotion, but was in rea~ 
lity an enemy to God; he never rode but on an ass, nor wore any dress but 
woollen. He had already fought al-Mansiir’s father in many engagements, and got 
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into his possession all the towns in the dependencies of Kairawan; al-Mahdiya 
was the only city which remained in the hands of al- Kaim. Abd Yazid then 
took up his position against al-Mabdiya and blockaded it; and al-Kijm died 
during the siege. Al-Mansir then assumed the direetion of affairs, and continued 
to maintain the contest, but concealed the death of his father; ht persevered in 
his resistance till Abd Yazid retired, and went to blockade Sisa. Then al- 
Mansur left al-Mahdiya, and having given Abi Yazid battle at Sisa, put him 
to flight; he then defeated him in a number of successive combats, and at length 
took him prisoner on Sunday, 25th Muharratn, 336 (August, A.D. 947). Aba 
Yazid died of his wounds afler‘a captivity of forty days: his body was skin~ 
ned by al-Manstir's orders; the akin was then stulfed with cotton, and ex- 
posed on a cross.” It was on the spot in which ,this battle was fought, that 
al-Mansir built the city which he named al-Mansiriya after himself, and in 
which he fixed his residence. He was courag: ous, firm-hearted, and eloquent, 
pronouncing the Ahotba without previous preparation. In the month of Rama- 
dan, 344 (A. D, 953), he went from al-Manstriya to Jalila on a party of plea 
sure, accompanied by his concubine Kadib, of whom he was passionately fond ; 
when God poured down on them heavy showers of hgil and gave a storm power 
over them. Al-Mansdr turned hack, therefore, to al-Mansdriya, but he suf- 
fered so muth from cold, that he lost his strength, and most of those wlto ac- 
companied him ‘perished. On his arrival, he fell sick, and died on Friday, 
29th Shawwal, A. HH. 341 (March, A.D. 953), His illness originated in the 
following manner: when he arrived at al-Mansiiriya, he took a bath against the 
orders of his physician, Ishak Ibn Sulaiman al-Israili (8), the consequence of 
which was, loss of natural heat, and inability to sleep; on which Ishak came and 
treated him, but the sleeplessness continued, Al-Mansdr at last grew impatient, 
“and said to one of his slaves: “Is there né physician in Kairawan who can 
deliver me frog this.” ‘The answer was: “There is here a young man just 
“grown up, called Ibrahim.” He ordered him to he called and acquainted 
with his state, and complained*to him of what he was suffering; on which 
Ibrahim took some soporiferous drugs and put them in a glass phial on the fire, 
prescribing to his patient to smell them. Al-Mansdr, after smelling them for 
a considerable time, fell asleep; and Ihrahtm retired, rejoicing in what he had 
done. When Ishak returned, he went to enter the patient's chamber, but was 
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told that he slept, on which he said: “Tf any thing has been done to him to 
* make him sleep, he is now a dead man.” They then entered the room, and 
having found that he was dead, they wanted to kill Ibrahim, but Ishak said: 
“He is not to be blamed, as he treated him in the manuer which physicians 
“teach; but he was unacquainted with the cause of the disorder, and you did 
“not inform him. As for me,.| treated him with the view of fortifying the 
“natural heat, so as to cause sleep, and on learning that he was treated in a 
“way to extinguish that heat, [ knew he was dead.” He was interred at al- 144 
Mahdiya; bora at Kairawin, 302.(A. D. 944), or 301; his reign lasted seven 

vears and six days.—Jfriktya is the name of*an extensive country in Magh- 

reb; it was conquered in the khalifat of Othman; Kairawan wis then the capital, 


as Tunis is now. 


(1) See page 189. 

(2) The author relates thi, event farther ou. 

(3) The expression !.e 8 signifies to refreth or delight the eye, to rejoice. This verse in freywentty nuet 
with in Arabic writers, and Abd 'l-Fada says, in his Historia Antetslariica, page 487, that mention made 
of its author, Mokirr Ibn HimAr al-Bariki, in the Hitdb al-Aghani; thle name is not, however, to be found 
1m the manuscript of that work presereed at the Bib. du Roé.—The expression i throw away one's staff 1. 
quite proverbial in Arabic; it means to give up travelling. 

(4) This is a passage from the Koran, surat 7, vetses 144, 118, and 446, 

(8) The historian at-Tatmi is better known as Abd Obaida Ibn al-Muthanna. 

(6) Koran, sur 8, v. 90, . 

7) Abo'l-Fada, in his Annals, year 333, yives some arcount of Abd Yarld's revoll, defeat, and death = Thr 
MS. of that work in the Bi, du Roi, which bas heen corrected hy the author himsolf, writes aa tanddd 
with ihe vowel points, as the name of that rebel’s father. Abd Yarid was surnamed the master uf the a 
‘Sahib al-Himdr, because he never rode anything elee.—(Ibn al-Abbir.) The sect of the Lbadites (fbddrya 
had for author Abd Alleh Ibn Sbdd al-Tamtmi, who revolted et Tabsla in Yemen during the reign of Marwan 
Ibn Muhammad, the last of the Omaiyides who reigned in the Best. It appears from an-Nuwair, thal this 
sect existed in Ifrikiya at an carly period, and gave some trouble to the Aghfabite princes. Al-Jurjému, in hes 
Toarifat (Notices ot extrasts des man, deta Hib. du Roi, tom. 10, pag. 19), says: These rertarians considered 
as Infidels all those who did not bolieve as they ; they taught thet the Moslim who commits # grievous stm ts a 
wnitarian, but not one of the faithful, because works are a partof faith; and they declared Ali and a real 
number of Mubammad’s companfons to be intidels. A fuller account f their doctrines Is given by 1+-Sbal- 
rastani. » ¢ , 

B The hfe of Ishak Lbn Sulaiman will be found w HM. de Sacy’s Abd-Allaui, p. 43. 
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AZ-ZAFIR AL-OBAIDI. 


Abd 'I-Mansiir Ismail, surnamed a2-Zafir (the conqueror), son of al-Hafiz Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn al-Mustansir Ibn az-Zahir Ibn al-Hakim Ibn al-Aalz Ibn al- 
Moicz Ibn al-Mansir Ibn al-Kaim tbr al-Mahdi. In the article which precedes, 
we have given the life of his ancestor al-Mansir. @n the death of al-Hafiz, his 
youngest son az-Zalir was immediately proclaimed as his successor, in conform- 
ity 1o his father’s last orders, and on the same day he received the oath of fealty 
from his subjects. This prince:was addicted to pleasure and frivolous amuse- 
ments, passing his time with his concubines, or listening to vocal music. He 
was assassinated bY his favourite, Nasr, son of his vizir Abbas (of whom we shall 
again speak in the life of al-Aadil Ibn as-Sallir), who having invited him one 
night to come secretly to his father's palace (which is now the Hanelite College, 
and is called the Swrifira) (4), murdered him there and concealed his death. 
This well-known event took place on the 15th, or, according to some, on Wed- 
nesdav aight, 30th of Muharram, A. H. 549 (April, A.D. 1154). Ile was born 
at Cairo, on Sunday, 4 Sth of the second Rabi (some, say the first), A. H. 527 
(A.D. 1443); be was a very handsome man. On perpetrating this murder, 
Nasr went, tHe same night, to bis father Abbis, and informed him of wHat he 
had done. It was by his father’s orders that he bad acted; for his extreme 
beauty had induced the public to suspect that his intercourse with az-Zafir was 
of an improper nature, and in consequence (of these rumours), his father had 
said to him: “You are ruining your reputation by keeping company with az 
“* Zafir; your familiarity with him is the subject of public talk; kill him then, 
“ for it is thus that you vill vindicate your honour from these foul suspicions.” 
The next morning, Abbas went to the door of the castle, and asked admission 
lo az-Zalir, saying that he had business -of importance to transact with bim. 
The slaves having sought their master in the places where he usually passed the 
night, and not finding him, told’ Abbas that they did not know where he was. 
On this the vizir dismounted, and entered the castle with some trusty altend- 
ants; he then ordered the slaves to bring forth Jibril and Yusuf, the two bro- 
thers of his master; them he questioned respecting him; but they told him to 
ask his own son, for he knew better than they. On this, he caused their heads 
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to be struck off, and said: “These two are his murderers.”—Such are the 
main circumstances of the event, which is related more fully in the life of al- 
Faiz Isa, son of az-Zafir.—The mosque az-Zafiri, which is inside the gate of 
Zawila at Cairo, was so called after him, as he was its founder, and had settled 
upon it wakfs}2) to a great amount. 


if) The Suydfiya College m Cairo was so called, because it wan clove to the Sword-cutler’s Bayar Suk as 
Suyiftn),—(Al-Makrizt). 
(2) See page 49, note (7). 


ASHHAB AL-KAISI. 


Abi Amr Ashbab Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ibn Dawid Sbn Ibrahim al-Kaisi al-Jaadi 
(member of the tribe of Kais and of the family of Jaad), a doctor of the sect 
of Malik and native of Egypt, studied jurisprudence ynder the imam Malik, and 
afterwards under the doctors of Medina and Misr. The imam as-Shifi said of 
him: “Inever saw an ablep jurisconsult than Ashhab, were he uot so precipi- 
“tate.” A rivalry subsisted between, hiny and Ybn al-Kasim (1), whom he al- 
terwards replaced as chief of the Malikites in Epypt. Ashhab was born in ¥4is 
Egypt,-A. H. 430 (A. D. 767), or in A. H. 140, actording to Aba Jaafar al-dac- 
zir in his history; he died in 204 (A. 1.820), a month (or, as some say, 18 days) 
after as-Shafi, whose death occurred on the 30th Rajab of that year. Ashhab 
died at Old Cairo, and was interred in the lesser Kardfa (2); 1 have visited his 
tomb, which is near that of Ibn al-Kasim. Some state that his real name was 
Maskin and Ashhab only a surname, but that is not exact. His veracity is un- 
questionable in the Traditions, which he gives on the authority pf the iniam 
Malik. Al-Kodai says, in his K/utat, that Ashhab was head of, the Malikites 
the city (af old Cairo); that he possessed great wealih; and that he was the 
ablest divine among the Malikites in reeplving doubtful questions.+ As-Shafi 
said that he never saw his equal among the natives of Egypt, but that he war 
rather rash; and (we Anow’) that the only doctors of the sect of Malik whom as- 
Shafi saw in that country were Ashhab and Ibn Abd al-Hukm. It is related 
by the latter that he heard Ashhab pray for the death of as-Shafl, who, on 
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fearning from him the circumstance, quoted the following verses, which he 
applied to himself 
Some men desire my death, and it I die, [shall not be the sole who traveled in that 
path Tell him who strives to obtain constant happiness (3), that he should lay in a 
stare for another, and a future hfe; then he shall bave nearly (ga:ned hts wssh) (4) 

Jbn Abd al-Hukm relates also that as-Shaff, on his death, left, among other 
property, a slave who was purchased by Asbhab, and that he himself purchased 
that same slave when Ashhab died, [bn Yanus speaks of Ashhab in his History, 
and says: “‘Ashhah was descended from Kais through the tribe of Aamir, and 
“sprang from the family of Jaada; his surname was Abi Amr; he was one of 
“+ the first junsconsults of Epypt, and a man of great judgment born A. Hl. 140 
“(AID 757); died on Saturday, 21st of Shaban, A H. 204 (A.D. 820) He 
‘© wore his beard dved (7 imitation of the primnye Mostms)” Muhammad 
Ubn Aasim al-Maifiri relates that he had a dream (5) in which he seemed to hear 
a voice say $0, Muhammad" to which he gave answer, and the voice then 
pronounced this verse 

‘They are gone, those ‘iriends an whose departure we exclaim . 0, that the earth and 
thoge which inhabit it were dissolved ! 

“At that ume,” says he, “ Ashhab was sick, and I said: ‘0, how greatly | 
** fear that he may die’ and he died of that iiness.” 


1 The te of Tho af-Kasum as given sm thie works his fall name 1 Abd Abd Allah Abd ar-Rahmin 
Wtols 

2) Swe page 83, note (12) 

1 Literally: The contraty ot that which is transitory 

4 The significanon of the yords a9 41 exptuned in Mf. de Sacy's commentary on the Wakdmas 
of alsHarleys sre page 311 of that work + 

5) See page 46, note (7) 


ASRAGH AL-MALIKI. 


Aba Abd Allah Asbagh Ibn al-Faray Ibn Said Ibn Nafi, a doctor of the sect 
of Malik and a native of Egypt, studied jurisprudence under Ibn al-Kasim, 
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Ibn Wahb, and Ashhab (1). It was said by Abd al-Malik Ibn al-Majishin 
that Egypt never produced the like of Ashagh; and when asked if he did not 
make ag exception in favour of {bn al-Kasim, he replied: ‘Not even Ibn al- 
“Kasim.” He was Adtib (2) to lbn Wahb, and his ancestor Nafi, who was 
an enfranchised slave of Abd al-Aziz Ibn Marwan Ibn al-Hakam the Omaiyide, 
was governor of Egypt(3). Asbagh died on Sunday, 25th of Shawwal, 225 
(A. D. 840), some state, however, that his death took place in 226 or 220. 


(4) For the tife of Ashhab, see the preceding article; the Higes of Ibn al-Kasim and thn Wabb will be 


found in the letter ain. ; 
12) Hand, copyist or secretary ¢ 
(8) Abd al-Aaly was appointed governor of gypt by bis fathere Marwan Mou abHakam m the year 6’ 





vA D, 683), and was authorised by hiih not only to‘preside at public prayers ‘which was the prerogative af 
the governor’, but to collect the revenue, He continued in the exorcise of these functions till his death, 
which took place AHH, 85 (A. D. 704,)—(4n-Mujam a2-Zahéra.) 


AK SUNKUR ‘TILE HAJIB. 


Abi. Said Ak Sunkur.(1) Ibn Abd Allah, surnafed Kasim ad-Dawlat (part- 
ner in the empire}, and generally known by the title of al-Hajib (the cham- 
berlain), was the ancestor of the Atabcks of Mosnl, and the father of ImAd 116 
ad-din Zinki. He and Buzan (2), prince of Edessa, were mamliks of the Seljah 
Sulu, Malak Shah Ibn Alp Arslan, When Taj ad-Dawlat Tutush Ibn Alp 
Arslan obtained possession of Aleppo (én the year 478) (A. D. 1085) (3), he lefi 
Ak Sunkur as his lieutenant in that city, thinking that he could place every 
reliance on one who was his brother's mambik. Ak Sypkur, however, 
revolted, and Tutush, who. was then master of Damascus, marched against 
him and gave him battle, in the month of the first Jumada, A. HI. 487 (A.D. 
1094); both sides fought with great animosity, and the conflict terminated by 
the death of Ak Sunkur (4). He was interred in the Zajjajiya College at 
Aleppo. When | visited his tomb, 1 found it surrounded by a great number? 


of persons, who met there every Friday for the purpose of reading the Ko- 
2 
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ran(5,; and I was informed that (in recompense for their services), a large 
sum, arising from the revenue of a wakf (6) founded for that purpose, was 
distributed among them; but I do not know by whom that wakf was esta- 
hlished.—I have since discovered that it was established by Nur ad-din Mahmid, 
grandson of ak-Sunkur; I shall give his life later, and shall farrate also, in 
the life of Tutush, some particulars vespecting Ak Sunkur, which are in contra- 
diction to the foregoing statement (7).— The Zajjajiya College was built by 
Abd ‘l-Rabi Sulaiman Ibn Abd alJabbir Ibn Ortuk, prince of \leppo (8). 
Ak Sunkur was at first buried at (Mount) Karnebia, lint his son Zinki, on 
obtaining possession of Aleppo,’had his body transported to the Zajjajiya, and 
introduced it into the city hy hoisting it over the wall 9). Ak Sunkur was slain 
at a village called'Riyin, which is situated near Sabin (40 in the dependencies 
of Aleppo, according to Yakut (in his Mushtarik). 





(4) Ak-Sunkur i» a Turkish name; 1 means whste faleon. 

(2) This Burd: avvioted ak-Sunkur im his revolt aganist Tatush, and was taken and beheaded by that 
prince, A. H. 487.- (Zubdat at-Haiab.) The analysis of tis work 1 given by professor Freytag. in his 
Selecta ex Historw Hatede. . 

8) I appears from a passage in the hfe at Tutush, that thiy date abduld have beta inserted mm the Arabi 
text, $tleambted in movt uf the manuseripts, =, | 

(8 A more full account of Ak Sunkur's revolt and death ss xiven by AbO ‘I-Fadh fn hry Annals Kamit 
ad-din Omar fbn al-Adim says, iv his Zubdat al-Halab, that the troups of Ak Sunkur did not resint an 
instant, and that he himscif was taken after the battle aud beheaded by Tutush. 

(8) The merits and apiritual recompenses attarhed to the reading of the Koran are transferable to the dead, 
when this art of piety és performed on their account aid im their name, 

(8) See note (7). page 4. 

(7) This 16 an oversight ol the author; nothing of the kind 16 lv be found im the [1fe of Tutush. 

(8) Soliman Ibn Abd al-Jabbir was lieutenant ol 11Ghiziin Aleppo (Zubdat al-Hated.) 

(9) When the Atdhek Ziuhi transported the coupse of tus father tw the college situated in (the quarter of 
Aleppo called) al-Zajjdjan (the glasrblowers), he did nol brit it through any of the city gates, but hed it 
howsted. over the wil; for st would have been consideted ax an unlucky omen to intraduce a dead body into 
the city.—(Bughiat atsTatab; MS No. 726, fol. 280.1 Kamfl ad-diu, the author of this work, states that 
Ak Sunkur governed Aleppo with great justice, and that, under his excellent administration, the revenues of 
the city amounted to fifteen hundred divans per diem. (Fol. 178, v.) 

10) The author of the Mardsid al~ittitd oa)» thet Sabin 1s a village at the gate of Aleppo, but Abd’ 
Fada In bis History, ( 131. p. 290. places the field of battle at Tati as-Suitén, on the river Sabin, at 211 
ings from Aleppo. ' 
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AK SUNKUR AL-BURSOKI. 


Abd Said Ak Sunkur al-Bursoki al-Ghazi (the warrior), surnamed Kasim 
ad-Dawlat Saif ad-din (partner jn the empire and sword of religion), was 
prince of Musu!, Rahaba, and the neighbouring countries. He got possession 
of these places on the death of the Ispasalar (4) Maudid, who governed them 
and the Syrian provinces in the pame of the Seljik prince Muhammad Ibn 
Malak Shah (whose life shall be given in this‘work), Maudiid was murdered 
on Friday, 12th of the second Rabi, A. H. 507 (September, A.D. 1413), bya 
gang of Batinites (2), who attacked him in the great mosqhe of Damascus. Ak 
Sunkur was then acting as shahna (3)‘at Baghdad, to which post he had been 
appointed in the year 498 (A. D. 1004-5), by the sultan Muhammad, who had 
hecome master of the empire by the death of his brother Barkyarik. In the 
year 499, Ak Sunkur was directed by the sultan Mubammad to lay siege to Tik- 
rit, which was then in the possession of Kaikobad, In Ilazirasb the Dailamite, 
who was reported to be a partisan of the Batinite doctrines, In pursuance of his 
orders, Ak Sunkuir made preparations for the expedition, and having set out in 
the math of Rajah of that year, he ‘hesiéged Kaikobid till Muhrram, A. H. 
500. When on the point of taking the city, Saifead-Dawlat Sadaka came up, 
and was put in possession of” it (4), and then returned to Hilla, accompanied 
by Kaikobiad, who took with him his treasures, bnt died on arriving. The 
sultan Muhammad, on being informed of Maudiid's assassination, ordered Ak 
Sunkur to set out for Mosul, and make preparations for attacking the Franks in 
Syria. On arriving al Mosul, he established his authority in the city, and then 
tuade an expedition against the Kranks, whom he foréed 1o raise the siege of 
Aleppo, which was closely pressed by them; he then returned (0 Mosul, and 
continued to inhabit it till hig death. Ile was one of the greatest and most cele- 
hrated emirs under the Seljakides. He was i in the mosque of Mosul, on Friday, 
9th of Za 'l-Kaada, A. H. 520 (November, A. D. 4126), that he met with his 
death by the hands of some Batinites. Ibn al-Jawzi says, in his History, that he 
was slain in the Maksira(5) of the mosque of Mosul, A. H. 549, whilst the 
katib Imad ad-din states that it happened in 520; the latter writer saya: “The 
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‘assassins, who were sitting in the mosque, in the dress of-Siifis, sprang upon 
“him as he was retiring from prayers, and stabbed him in many places. This 
** was in the month of Za’ |-Kaada. Their enmity had been excited against 
“him, because he had persecuted and slain them in great numbers, with the 
«intention of eradicating their power.” The government of Ale Sankur passed 
to his son [zz ad-din Masid, whosedeath took place on Tuesday, 22nd of the 
later Jumida, 524 (July, A.D. 1127); Imad ad-din Zinki (son of the Ak Sun- 
kur whose life is given in the preceding article) was his successor.—The deri- 
vation of Bursoki was unknown to me, and as-Samani makes no mention of the 
word; butI have since discoveftd that it comes from Bursok, the name of a 
Mamldk belonging to the sultan Muhammad Toghrulbek, whose life we intend 
to give. This Bursoh held a*high rank under the Seljak dynasty, and was one 
of their most remarkable and eminent emirs 


(4) This word, which 1» written ape! Seal md pet nigurhies commander of the troops 

2) The Batinites are the same xy the Jeniathans they am belier hooen in Europe as the Assassins 
Antec)! — See M de Sacy's Mémoire sur ta dymaste dee teanseine et eur I tymologee de feur nom ; and 
his HMstoere doe Druzes 

3) dee page 172, note (4). 

(4) This way a converted plan between Sadaka and KaiaobAd, and must have cauyed great disappointment 
to Ak Sunkur, who had the promise of the sulian to be allowed to retan Tikrit as a fief after he had captured 
it (bo al-Athtr's Kdmat.) 

(8) In the great mosques, a railed enclosure or pew, called the Maksira 1s reserved for the sultan or his 
heutenant 


OMAIYA IBN ABI ‘S-SALT. 


Abd 's-Salt Omaiya Ibn Abd al-Aciz Ibn Abi 's-Salt al-Andalusi ad-Dani (a 
native of Dena in Spain), possessed superior information in the different 
branches of general literature, and 1s author of a work entitled al-Hadika (the 
Grove), which is composed on the plan of at-Thaalibi’s Yatima ; being also 
skilled in philosophy, he received the title of al-4dib al-Hakim (the learned in 
belles-lettres and philosophy’): he was besides deeply versed in the sciences of 
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the ancients (4). Having left Spain, he took up his residence at Alexandria. 
The katib Imid ad-din mentions him with commendation in the Kharfda (2), 
and cites the following, among other pieces of verse composed by him : 


Formed ag 1 am of earth, the earth is my country, and the human race my relations. 
[must therefore impose on my camels a task of difficult accomplishment even for the 
tallest and the strongest (3). i. < 


Ihave not, however, met with these verses in Ibn Abi 's-Salt’s poetical works. 
The katib gives also ag his, the following piece: 


She said to me: “Why art thou living in ob&urity? Is thy judgment weak or thy 
talent inferior?” To which I answered: “ My fault in the eyes of the public is to have 
obtained glory such as they never posecased. It is in fortane alone that I am deficient. 
but I am rich in honourable deeds.” -. ue 


This piece also is not to be found in his diwadn,—By the same: 


She tormented and sported with my hearl, and then returned unconcerned. How 
intrepid is that gazelle whose magic charms prolong my sufferings (4); she kills with 
her looks whom she pleases, and whom she pleases ote revives. Where is the love 
which she has cot beteayed? Where are the promises y hich she does not break? 


By the same : * 
oan) 
“The izdr crept along his check, bal retreated from the smiling lips it did not dare 4: 
to kiss. No wonder it should fear death from sucha kiss; saliva is a deadly poison 
for scorpions (8). 


By the same : 





Thave secon a graceful maid, whose beauty parlook of the,qualities possessed by that 
iiquor which she poured from the ewer into the wine-cup intoxicating power was 
in her looks, its colour in her cheeks, its favour in ber kiss. 





The author of the Kharida gives as his the following verses in, his notice on 
al-Hasan bn Abi ’l-Shakhna (6): 
I marvel how your fooks, which are so languishing, can captivate the brave and 


vigorous; your glances, though sheathe#l (ix your eyelids), work the sme effects as 
the unsheathed sword. 


The poetical compositions of Omaiya Ibn Abi ’s-Salt are numerous and good. 
Towards the end of his life he removed to al-Mahdiya (7), where he died on 
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Monday, the first day of the year 529 (22nd October, A. D, 4434); seme, how- 
ever, place his death on the 10th of Muharzam, 528, and mid ad-din says in 
the Kharida that he found written at the end of a copy of the Hadéka given 
chim by al-kadi al-Fadil, that the author died on Monday, 42th of Muharram, 
A. H. 546; hut the first is the true date, because most writers agree in giving 
it, and it is mentioned also in the Jiadn of the kadi ar-Rashid Ibn a2-Zu- 
hair (8). Sbn Abi 's-Salt died (as we have said) at al-Mabdiya, and was buried 
at al-Monastir (9) (of which place we shal! again speak in the tife of Hibat Allah 
al-Bisiri). The last words pronounced by him were the following verses of his 
own composition, which he ordered to be inscribed on his own tomb: 


1 have dwolt in thee, O transitory world! in the full certainty of passing to an eler- 
nal abode; and {he most awful circumstance for me in that event, is the obligation of 
appearing before one whose jadgments are equitable, and who acts not unjustly. O1 
that I knew what reception shall be mine on that day; for my stock (of mertés) is small, 
and my sinsaremany. ¢f I be covered with confusion for my crimes (7 shall avow the 
justice of my sentence , for I deserve the severest punishment inflicted on sinner. But 
if mercy and forgiveness be shewo me, (what happiness!) for bliss shall be there, and 
joy without end. , 


In the height of bis tast illness, he addressed his son Abd al-Aziz in these 


terms: 
toe 


Q, Abd al~Agtz! thou who art to replace me! Let the fear of the Lord of Heaven be 
before thee when Lam gone. 1 thus do bind thee to fulfil a duty which thou knowest (to 
be essential): kecp therefore thy agreement. If thou actest according to my recom 
mendation, the true direction and thou shall be inseparable; if thou breakest thy pro- 
mise, thou shalt err from the right way | have now advised thee to the best of my 
power 


{have since diseovered, in a compilation written by a native of Maghreb, that 

Abii ’s-Salt was born at Renia, a city in Spain, in the year 460 (A. D. 1067-8), 
and that he studied under a number of persons in that country; among others, 
49 Aba ‘l-Walid al-Wakshi, kadi of Denia. He arrived at Alexandria with his 
mother on the festival of Sacrifices (10¢h Za ‘-Hijja), 489; in the year 505 he 
was banished from Egypt by al-Afdal Shahinsh’ah, but he continued some 
time at Alexandria, uncertain {fo what country he should go); he de- 

> parted in the year 506 for al-Mahdiya, where He was honourably received 
‘by the sovereign of that city, Ali Ibn Yahya ibn Tamim [bn al-Moizz Ibn 
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Badis (10). He there had a son born to him, whom he called Abd al-Aziz, and 
who became a poet of superior ability and a skilful chess-player: Abd al-Aziz 
died at,Bugia (in the province of Algiers), A.H. 546 (A.D. 1451). I may 
observe that Imad ad-din, ia citing the authority of al-kadi al-Fadil, has made a’ 
mistake and taken the date of the son's death for that of the father's. When 
Omaiya was imprisoned in Egypt, he composed, by al-Afdal's orders, a treatise 
on the use of the astrolabe; a work on astronomy, entitled a/-WVajis (the com- 
pendium); a treatise on simple medicines ; a work on logic, entitled Takwim 
ad-Dthn (regulation ‘of the mind); another, called the Intisdr (did), von- 
taining an answer to Ali Ibn Ridwan’s (41) Tefutation of Hunain thn Ishak’s 
Medical Questions. When he had composed the #aji by order of al- 
Afdal, that vizir had it exarpined by hjs astronomer Abi "Abd Allah of Aleppo, 
who gave as his opinion that the work could not be made use of by beginners in 
astronomy, and that those who were masters of that science had no occasion (or 
it. One of Omaiva’s verses is as follows : 


Why should his clothes not be worn out, since he is a full moon (en deauey), and 
they are of linen. 


His reason for enouncing so singutar « thought ix, that linen nots when ex- 
posed (o the light of the moon. The disease of which Omaiya.died was dropsy. 


(1) The acvences of the ancients; the philosnphical doctrines of the Greeks. 

(8 Sor HEB. ofthe Bub. du Ret, No, 4378, (0.46, Remeron extracts from the poems of Abé 's-Solt are 
there given. 

(8) That 1s, 1 must visit a generous patron who lives in a distant land 

(1 Lierlly: Who bloweth ow the bnots of pence: see Saks Koran, note on surat 413, m which ¢ 
similar expression occurs. 

(W) See Totroduetion 

(6) Abi Ali alHatan Iba Abd as-Semad Ibo Abi“+Shakdot, yoroamed al-Mujld, bar a uativ of Askelon 
mm Syria, and the greatest poet which that city produced. He was living A.H. 470 (A. D. 1077-8). trod 
ad-din's KAorida furnishes litte information respectigg bim,*but it contams numerous Gagmenty of brs 
poetry. See MS. of the B(b. du Roé, No. 1374, fol. 13 v. In this manuscript, the name of as-Shakbni ix 


written ae Shajnd Vi] 

(7) Al-Mabdigt, a sea~port city lying to the south of Tunis, was founded A. Hl. 309, by al-Mahdi Obaid 
Altab, the frst of the Fatimite Lhalifs. For its description see al-Bakri's geography of Northern Africa in“ 
the Notices ot Batvaits, tom. 12, p 470. 
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(8) See hus life, page 143 

(9) St would appear from el-Bakri’s description of Northern Africa, that Mouasur, 2 sea-port town 50 
mmles 8. EB. of Turus, was a sortaf ry convent, or ribat: sce Notices et Betratts, tom. 12, p. 488 

(40) In the Infe of Yahya Ibo Tamtm will be found the requisite information respecting Ali Yan Yahya: 
mention 1 also made, in the same article, of Omaiya Ibn Ab: ’s-Salt,,and of some works composed by him, 
which are not indicated here. « 

144) Ali Iba Ridwan died, A. H. 560 (A.D. 1067-8). See Abd 'I-Faray, p. 236, in which work will be 
jound several anecdotes respecting him; see also Russell's Deterspiion of Aleppo, vol 2, appendix, p. 111 
Tu dife a» given in the Tértith ol-Hukamd, MB. of the Bsb. du Ros, supplement, No. 108, page S81 





“IYAS AL-KADI. 


Abd Wathila Iyas was son of Moawia Ibn Kurra Ibn lyis Ibn Hilal Ibn 
Rabbab Thn Obaid Ibn Suat Thn Saria Ibn Dubyan Iba Thalaba Ibn Sulaim !bn 
Ads Ibn Muzaina, for which reason he was surnamed al-Muzani, or the descend- 
ant of Muzaina. He was renowned for eloquence (1) and penetration, and the 
acuteness of his mind was proverbial; the persons of merit who spoke their lan- 
guage with clegance considered him as their chief; (jus judgment was so sure, 
that) his conjectures were verified by the events, and in the managenrent of 
affairs he showell great deatcrity. It is he 19 whom al-ariri alludes.in the 
following passage of his seventh makdma In quickness of understanding, I 
resemble Ibn Abbas, and in the art of physiognomy I possess the talent of 
Ayds (2). We was appointed kadi of Basra by (the Ahalif’) Omar Ibn Abd al- 
Azir, and his great-grandfather ly’s was one of the companions of Muhammad, 
His father Moawia, having heen ashed how his son behaved towards him, re- 
plied: * An excellent hoy! (dis filial piety) relieves me from the cares of 
“this world,” s0 that 1 have leisure to think of the neat.” Tyas was cele~ 
brated for his talents and judgment; he was equally remarkable for his 
acuteness, jnstances of which ave thus related: Being at a place in which 
something happened productive of alarm, and where three females whom he 
did not know were present, he said: “One of these females js pregnant, 

. the other is nursing, and the third is a virgin.” On inquiry, it was found 
that he had judged right; and on being asked how he had acquired that 
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information, he replied: ‘In time of danger, persons lay theiz hands on what 
‘¢ they most prize; ‘now I saw that the pregnant woman, in her fright, placed 
“her hand on her belly, which showed that she was with child; and J per- 
“ ceived the nurse place her hand on her bosom, by which I Knew that she fas . 
“ suckling; and the movement of the virgin's arm (3) proved to me that she was 
“a maid.” —Hearing a Jew express his astonishment at the silliness of the Mos- 
ims in imagining that the inhabitants of paradise are to eat food, and yet not be 
subject to any natural evacuation, he asked him if al! that he eat passed off in that 
manuer ;'and on the Jew’s replying, that God converted a portion of it into nou- 
rishment, he said : ‘Why then dost thou deny? the possibility of God's convert- 
“ing into nourishment the whole of the food eaten by the iababitants of para- 
“ dise?”—Being one day in the court-yard of a house at Wasi, he said that there 
was an animal under one of’ the bricks (which formed the pavement); and the 120 
people having pulled it up, found a snake coiled under it, He was then asked 
how he came to know it, and he answered: ‘I saw that, among all the bricks in 
“the pavement, thera were only two between which any dampness appeared; 80 
“T knew thet there must have been something uudérneath which breathed." — 
As he was one day passing by a place, he said that he Seard the how! of a strange 
dog, and on being asked how he knew that, he answered: “I know it from the 
“ lowness of his howl, and the loudness of the other dogs in barking.” On 
examipation, it was found that a strange dog was tied up there, and that the 
other dogs were barking at him.—Another day, he saw a fissure in the ground, 
and said that some animal was beneath, which was found to be true: being asked 
how he knew it, he replied that a fissure in the ground could only be produced 
by an animal or by a plant (underneath). Al-Jahiz say$ that, on examining a 
raised spot in an even soil, if the orifice be found of a regular form, and surrounded 
ayith loose earth, it is a sign that a «ruffle is below (4); but if the opening be irregu- 
larly shaped, and.the earth thrown up unevenly, it denotes the presence of an 
animal. - Were I not apprehensive of being prolix, 1 should relate many singular 
instances of his clear-sightedness, but one of pur learned men has already com- 
piled a large volume on that subject. When Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz was kbalif, 
he wrote to Adi Ibn Arta, whio acted as his lieutenant in Irak, ordering him to 
effect a meeting between Iyés Iba Moawia and al-Kasim Ibn Rabla al-Harathi, 
and authorising him to appoint the most acute-minded of the two kadi of Basra. 
30 
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‘The meeting having taken place, lyas said to Hbn Arta: “‘Q emir! ask the two 
*6 great doctors of Egypt, atte al-Basri and Mubammad Ibn Sirin, their 
“ opinion of al-Kasim and me.” "+ (His object in this was, to avoid the heavy 
. responsibility which he should incur, were he to accept the office of kddi, and 
he therefore wished that the choice of the emir should fall upon al-Kasim, 
who would certainly be strongly recommended by these two doctors ;) for al- 
Kasim went often to see them, whilst he, lyas, did not. Al-Kasim (being equally 
unwilling to fill the place of kddi, and) aware that these two doctors, would ad- 
vise the emir to name him, said: “Make no inquiries respecting me or him, for 
‘Leolemnly aver by dhe only true God, that lyés Ibn Moawia is an abler juris- 
¢ consult than I, acd knows better the duties of a kidi; i what I say be false, you 
“ cannot legally appoint me, because Iam a liar; and if my declaration be true, 
‘Cit ip incumbent on you to recejve it (ard act by if).” On this Iyts said: (O 
“ emir‘) you set a man on the brink of perdition, and he escapes the dangers 
“ which he apprehends, by making a false oath, for which he wil! implore God's 
“«forgivencsd.” ‘*Since you perceive that,” replied Adi Ibn Arta, ‘you are 
“ fit to fill the place ;” and he appointed him accordingly (5). It is related of 
lyas that he said: “I was never worsted (in penetration) but by one man; | 
* had taken my seat in the court of judgment at Basra, when a’ person came be- 
“ fore me and gave testimony that a dertain garden, of which he mentioned the 
‘ boundaries, belonged to a man whom he named, (As J had some doubts of 
“ his veracity,) T asked him how many trees were in that garden; and he said 
‘to me, after a short silence, ‘How Jong is it since our lord the kédi has been 
“ giving judgment in this hall?’ I told him the time. ‘How many beams,’ 
“ anid he, ‘are there irt the roof?” On which I acknowledged that he was in the 
“ right, and I received his testimony.”—Iyas was once in the desert, and the 
water had run short, when he heard the bark of a dog: ‘‘ That fellow,” said he, 
“is at the méuth of a well.” His companions, having gone to the place from 
which the barking proceeded, found the fact as he had stated; on which they 
asked him how he knew i it, and he replied that the barking which he had heard 
seemed to issue from a well. Many other extraordinary instances are related of 
his sagesioueness. It is stated by Abd Ishak Ibn'Hafs that lyis dreamt that he 
._ ould live till the next Bestival of Sacrifices (which takes place each year on 
™ the 40th Za "l-Higja); he therefore retired to a farm which he.bad at Abdasi 
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(a village in the dependencies of Dosht Maisin, which place lies between Basra and 
Khizestan); and hé died there in the year 122 (A.D, 739-40), or, by another 
account, in the year 424, at the age of 76. In the year of his death, he related 
that he had a dream (6), in which it seemed to him that he and his father were » 
riding a race, und that one was unable to outstrip the other; he then mentioned 
that his father had lived seventy-six years, and that he himself was in that year 
of his age. On the night before he died, he said: “Do you know that in this 
‘night I shall have reached my father’s age?” He then went to sleep, and 
was found dead in the morning. His father Moawia died A, H. 80 (A. D. 699). 
—(We shall conclude this article by anoth®r anecdote respecting Iyds:) A 
number of persons, amongst whom was Ans Ibn Malik (7), clven nearly one hun- ¢24 
dred years of age, were looking out for the new*moon of tht month of Rama- 
din (8); Ans said that he ‘aw it, and he pointed to the place, but the others 
could not discern it. On this, ly4s went up to Ans, and perceived that a hair of 
his eyebrow was bent down (before the pupil of lhe eye, and thus produced an 
optical delusion); he therefore drew his finger over it, and smoothed it to his 
brow, after which he said: ‘0 Abd Hamza! show us the moon ;” and the other 
looked again, but could not discover it. 


(1) An Atab of the desert defined eloquence as the art of expresstiig one’s ideas with precision and brevity. 
Arabic cloquanee is therefore quite different from Buropean ; it ia Inconicism rather than eloquence. 

(2) See De Sacy’s artes, page 72. 

(8) The Arabic is here much more expliett. 

(¥) Trofes are common in the Syrian Desert about the month of April. They are a frvourte di with the 
Arabs, (Burckhardt's Notes on the Bedowins, vol. 1, page 60.) 

(8) In the early ages of Islamism, pious Moslime were deterred from exereislog the functions of ind, by 
consideration of the heavy responsibility they should incu, and the eit aecoont they should gre to God 
of their adetnistratiod, There were man} instances of learned jurisconsulis suffering petvcution and 
punishment rather than consent. to fill so dangerous an office. “Their approbensions were grouaded ou the 
Sunn, or Traditions, which furnigh many positive declarations on the asbject; ectording to ove of thee 
traditions, Muhammad said: “*There will come upon 4 judge, at the day of resurrection, such fear and hor 
“+ yor, that he will wish: “Would to God Thad not jugged between two persons in a trial for the value of @ 
«single date!” Muhamed said also: He who shall be judge and awards agreeably o justice, will nei- 
+ ther gain nor loose.” (See other traditions of algilar import in Matthew's Méshkét al-Bosdbth, rol. 9, 
page.) ? 

(6) Bee note (7), page 48. 

fr) Ana Iba MAlfk, one of the lst survivors among the compasious of Mubammad, died at Basra, thou! 
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the year 92, (4. D. 740-11), aged 402 years. He hed served ten years under tha Prophet, to whose prayers 
(ay the Moslinn writers,) he was indebted for his long life, his great wealth (his palm-trees bearing fruit twice 
every year), and upwards of eighty ehildren.— {Star at-Sajef.) 

(8) The Moslim Lent begins on the appearance of the new moon in the month of Rxmadin, =, 


IBN AL-KIRRIYA AL-HILALI. 


Abd Sulaiman, Aiydb al-Hilali¢ surnamed Ibn al-Kirriya, was son of Zaid Ibn 
Sais tbo Zurara Ibn Salama Ibn Jusham Ibn Malik Ibn Amr Ibn Aamir Ibn Zaid 
Manat Ibo Aamir bn Saad Ibr al-Khazraj Ibn Taim Allah Ibn an-Nimr Ibn Kasit 
(bn Himb (1) Ibn Adnin, 4/-Kirrgya was the surname of one of his female 
ancestors, whose real name was Jamaa, and who descended also from the Khaz- 
raj of the above genealogy; her father, Jusham, being son to Rabla Ibn Zaid 
Manat Ibn Adf Ibn Saad Sbn al-Khazraj. {bn al-Kirriya was an untatored Arab 
of the Desert, but the elegatice and precision of his language entitled him to the 
reputation of being one of the first orators among that people. A season of severe 
drought having obliged him to quit the Desert, he went fo Ain at-Tamar (2), the 
governor (3) ef which was under the orders of al-Hajjaj Ibn Yisuf. This go- 
vernor kept openttable every day, morning and evening, and Ibn al-Kirriya, who 
had stopped at the door of the palace and saw the people enter, asked where they 
were going; being informed that they were going 1o dine with the emir, he went 
in also, and dined along with them. He then asked if the emir did so every 
Jay, and being answered in the affirmative, he went to the palace every day for 
norning and evening meals. It happened, however, that the emir received a let- 
‘er from al-Hajjaj, writteh in the pure Arabic of the Desert, and (uil-of uncom 
non exprpssihs, which he was unable to understand, and, for that reason, he 
causéd dinner to’ be delayed. Ibn al-Kirriya, on his arrival, not seeing the 
emir at table, asked why he ‘did nat dine, nor have dinner served for his guests; 
and he was informed that al-Hajjaj had sent him (the governar) a letter which 
re could not understand, as it was in the language of the Desert t Arabs, and 
worded in terms of rare occurrence. On this, fbn al-Kirrlya, wi who was an able 
oratorand spoke (the pure Arabic) with fluency and eloquence, said: “Let the 
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“ emir have the letter read to me, and I shall explain it with the help of God.” 
This being told t the emir, he called him in; end Ibo al-Kirrtya, on hearing 
the letter read, explained to him all the contents. ‘Could you answer it?” 
said the emir. “I cannot yead,” said Ibn al-Kirrlya, ‘neither can I write; 
“but I may sit by a person who oan write down what I dictate.” The answer 
was drawn up accordingly, and sent to al-Hajjaj, who, on hearing it read, per~ 
ceived that it was in the pure language of the Arabs, and that its expressions 
were of uncommon elegance; and knowing that such was not the ordinary 
style of writers in the'tax office, he caused the letters of the governor of Ain 
at-Tamar to be brought, and found that theywere not like that which he had 
just received. He therefore wrote to the governor in these terms: “Your letter 
“ has come to hand; it is widely different from your (usuad answers, and is in a 
‘ Janguage not your own: ‘therefore, on the perusal of this, lay it not out of 
‘your hand before you send me the man who dictated to you your letter. 
“ Adieu.” The governor read this note to Ibn al-Kirrlya, and told him to go 
to al-Hajjdj; the other wished to be dispensed, but the governor insisted, and 
having ordered him a dress, a supply of money, and’a conveyance, he sent him 
off. Ibn al-Kirriya, on arriving, went to al-Hajjaj, who said to him: “What is 
“ your name!” —“ Aiydb."— That,” said al-Hajjij, “is the name of a pro- 
“+ phet, and yet I think that you are ah unlutored Arab of the Desent (4), one who 
“ meddles with eloquence, and finds no difficulty in expressing his thoughts.” 
He then gave him a hospitable reception, and his admiration for him increased to 
such a height, that he intrusted him with a mission to (the khalif’} Abd al-Malik 
Ibn Marwan. On the revolt of Abd ar-Rahman tbn Mubammad Ibn al-Ashath 
Ibn Kais al-Kindi (5) in Sejestan, al-Hajaj sent Ibn al-Kirriya on a mission to 
that chieftain, When he entered, Ibn al-Ashath said to him: “You must 
‘* mount the pulpit, and say the Ahotba (6), and you must pronounce the 
‘«deposition of Abd al-Malik, and revile al-Hajjaj; if not, 1 shall strike off 122 
“your head.” Ibn al-Kirriya represented that he was an ambassador (and 
ought to be respected), but the other merely replied that he should do 
what he had said. He was therefore obliged to mount the pulpit, pro~ 
nounce the deposition of Abd al-Malik and rail at al-Hajjij. He then 
remained at that place, On the defeat and repulse of Ibn al-Ashith (7), 
al-Hajj3j wrote to his agents at Rai, Ispahan, and the neighbouring places, 
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‘wife (19) placed between a mother-in-law and a. ‘sister-in-law,”—H,: “And 
&¢ what are its mother-in-law and sister-in-law?” —K.: “Basra and Kifa, which 
ave jealous of it; but what harm can await it, since the Tigris and the Zab 
« “¢ shed, a they flow, prosperity upon it?” —H. : “What of Syria?"—K.: It is 
“+a fair bride, with females seated around her,”—H.: ‘Woe be.to thee (20), 
“0 Ibn Kirriya; (i had been better for thee) that thou hadst not followed the 
“people of Irak and adopted their hypocritical doctrines, after my telling 
“thee to avoid them.” He then called forth the executioner, to whom Ibn 
al-Kirriya made a sign to wait, and then said: “May God prosper the emir! 
(let me say only) three wétds, which: shall become proverbs afler my 
“ death (24),.”—He: “Out with them.” ~K.: “The best horse may stumble; the 
+ best sword may‘reliound without cutting; and the man of prudence may com- 
mit afault.”"—H.; “This is not a time for jesting. Slave, inflict his (death’s) 
“wound!” On these words, the executioner struck off his head. According 
to another account, al-Hajjij said, as he was about to put Ibn al-Kirriya to 
death: “The Arabs pretend that for each thing there is a cause of ruin; what 
“ then is the ruin of cleméncy?”—K.: Anger." —H.: ‘What is the ruin of a 
“« bright understanding ?”—K.: ‘‘Self-admiration.”- H.: “ What is the ruin of 
“ knowledge ?” —K.: “Forgetfulness.” — H.: “What ruins a reputation for 
« liberality ®” — K,: ‘To bestow on those in affliction, and tell them that 
“ they are undeserving.” — H.: “What ruins the credit of the generous?” 
—K.: “To keep company with the base.” —H.: '*What is the rain of 
“ bravery?” —K.: ‘ Tyranny.” —H,: “What is the ruin of piety?”"—K.: 
“ Lukewarmness.”—H. ; ‘‘And of genius?” —K.: ‘‘Ambition.”—H.: ‘And 
“« of wadition?”—K. ! ‘Falsehood.”—H.: ‘What is the ruin of property ?” 
—K.: “Bad puree «What is the roin of the perfect man?” — 
K,: “Privation (of /é)."—H.: ‘What is the ruin of al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusd?” 
—K.: May God prosper the emir! nothing can ruin one whose reputation 
«ig noble, whose family is illustrious, and whose fortune is flourishing (22)."— 
H.: “Thou art fall of schism ; thou hast shown thyself a hypocrite! Strike 
“* off bis head.” When he saw him dead, he was sorry for it.--—~I took the 
above account from the work entitled Kitab al-La/if (23), and gave it in full, as 
__ittwas 0 connected that it was not possible to make an extract from it, “To 
the demand of a ‘learned man, who asked him the definition of address (24), Ibn 
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al-Kirviya replied : “To bear with vexations, and wait for opportunities.” The 
following was his définition of embarrassment: Stammering not produced by a 
natural infirmity, hesitation without motive (25), and stumbling without cause. 
He was put to death A. H 84 (A. D. 703). This is the person meant Ly * 
the grammarians when, in citing their examples, they say én al-Kirriya in 
the time of al-Hajjdj (26). Aba "l-Faraj al-Ispahini says, in bis Kitab al- 
Aghéni, alter giving a fuil account of Majnin, the lover of Laila (27): “It has 
“ even been said that there are three persons who had never any real existence, 
‘though their (supposed) adventures and names are well known; namely, 
“ Majnin, the lover of Laila, [bn al-Karriya,® (he of whom we are now speak- 
ing,) ‘and Yahya Iba Abd Allah Ibn Abi ‘lAkb, the pufative author of the 
“ Malahim (28)."—Ibn al-Kirrtya was so namtd after’al-Rirriya, mother of 
Jusham Ibn Malik Ibn Amt, one of his ancestors; she had been first married 
to Amr, and on his death she became the wife of his son Malik (29), by whom 
she had Jusham. Kirrfya, as an appellative noun, signifies the crop of a bird, 
but it was given to this woman as her real name, Some learned genealogists 
state, that al-Kirriya’s true name was Jamia; (as has been said towards the 
commencement of this article ;) and that she had two sons by Malik: Jusham, 
ancestor of Ibn’ al-Kirriya, and Kulaib, maternal grandfather of al-Abbas fbn 
Abd 9l-Muttalib, uncle af Muhammad ; lor Nutaila, or Natla, molher of al-Ab- 
bis, was daughter of Hubab, son of Kulaib, soutof Malik: from this it would 
appear that al-Abbas was a descendant of al-Kirriya, Ibn Kutaiba says, in his 
Kitéb al-Madrif, that ibn al-Kirriya was surnamed Hitdli because he sprung 
from the tribe of Hilal Ibn Rabia Ibn Zaid Manat Ibn Aamir; but Ibn al-Kalbi 
states that he descended from Malik Ibn Amr Ibn Zaid Manat; there is then no 124 
Hilal in Ibn al-Kirriya’s genealogy (as given by Ibn al-Kalbi) ; and Milél and 
Malik are only related to each ofher through Zaid Manat; God knows best!— 
—RHildli means descended from Hilal Ybo Rabta Ibn Zaid, Manit,'a branch 
of the tribe of Nimr Ibn Kasit: there is another Argbian tribe of the same name 
descended from Aamir Ibn Sésaa. Tha al-Kalbi has noticed these awo tribes in 
his Jamharat an-Nisab, and marked the relationship by marriage which ex- 
isted between them; the reader is therefore referred to that work. 


(4) Thavo here suppressed the interreving links of dis genealogy, a3 they have heen already given in the 
life of Abmad fbn Hanbel; page 44. 4 
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(&) Alp at-Tamoar is situated on the edge of the Devert to the west of the Euphrates (Mardsid). 
(8) The word Jule (admili, which is here translated governor, signifies literally an agent ; it wos also the 
name given to the resident officers who collected the revenue in the provinees, 
(4) The names of patriarchs and prophets were more frequently borne by the Arabs who dwelt in towns, 
“ than by those who inhabited the Desert. ’ 

(8) Bee dbulfeda Annales, tom. 1. p. 423; and Price's Retrospect of Muhammadan History, vol. 1. p. 455. 
This revolt took place A. H. 80 (A. D.699,. 

(6) See note (2), page 174. 

(1) A. H, 83(A. D, 102). Price's Retrospect, page 464. 

(8) This singular dlglogae or eatechism is frequently eited by Arabic historians and philologers; and ts re- 
marksble as an encyclopadia of the knowledge possessed at that period by tbednhabitants of the Desert; it is 
frequently obscure, is syle being singularly goncise and ancient. But it may be doubted if euch a conver- 
sation as this really took place between al-Hpjjaj and Ubn al-Kiertya, 

(9) The contempt of th8 Arabs for che Nabateans le well known. 

(10) T have doubts respecting the real capaning of the p epeealn bale re 451 

(14) L may be possibly mistaken here 

(49) This is the tribe to which el-Hajjéj belonged. 

(18) ft was to this tribe that the Mundirs of Hira belonged. 

{4) Literally: They imprognate it and milk it, 

(18) Literally; Saddle cloths; that is, always on horseback. 

(16) Probably the Turkish tribes. , 

(17) Bahrain, as it is now written and pronounced, is a nour in the accusative case of the dual; it would 
appear that in old times it was pronounced Bahrdn in the nominative, which i more coment The province 
of Babrain is ¢o the south-weet of the Persian Gulf 

148) This I do not understand; but Kofa and Basra wore sometimes called the two cities, + 

(49) I have followed the authority of the MSS. In printing Sa (@ garden) in the Arabic text, Butt am 
inclined to think that Lim (0 eoife} is the true reading. According to Abd 'I-Fadd, Wasit lay bewwren Kita 

tho distance of fifty parasangs from each. 
‘May thy mother be bereft of thee! 

(24) In the translation 1 have omitted rendering the expression 
sible to make it understood without a note. fbn al-Kirrlya’s words are: “May God prosper the emir! 
three words lke a troop of travellers when halted.” This is most probably an allusion to the third verse of 
Amro '/-Kais's Moaifaka, in which the poet describes his sorrow at the sight of the abandoned cottage where 
his mistress dwelled, and relates Shat bis two companions stopped their camels 4g. and endeavoured to 
console him, THetr troop was therefore composed of three persons, and it ix to this number of thres that 
Ibn al-Birelya made allusion. He merely meant that the words which he bad to say were three ip number, 
like the troop of Amro 'l-Kais. Al-#ajjtj possessing, as be did, a great acquaifitance with the language, 
custom, and popme of the Desert Arabs, must have Immediately understood the expression. 

(22) Literally, Whose branches are growing 

(23) This work is not noticed by Hajyi Kihelifa. 

{24) Meaning address in the manegemen| of affairs. i 

(25) Literally: Not arising from doubtfulness (or mental incertitude). 

(26) I ake the words fbn el-Kisriya in the time of al-Hajjdj to be a grammatical example cited to prove 








wists Sy oil, as it 
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that a noun governed im the ener arial ‘aay sometimes be put in the aecusative, and the 
preposition suppressed, thus, mS i +) ia for he 4 gi 


(21) See M. de Sacy's Anthologie grammaticale, p. 180. 

{28 ThE Maldhim (prognostice) is a collection of predictions and pretended prophecies. There were a 
number of works which bore this title.” M. de Sacy has an excellent note on the subject in his Chenitonatee, 
tom. H. pag. 298 e¢%eq, 

(29) These incestuous marriages were common before Uulamusm. See Pocock’s Specimen, p. 38%, 2nd edit. 


NAJM AD-DIN APYUB. 


Abd s-Shukr Aiydb Ibn Shadi [bn Marwan,, surnamed al-Malik al-Afdal 
Najm ad-din (the excellent ‘prince, thé star of religion), was father of the sul- 
tan Salah ad-din Ydsuf, to whose life the reader is referred for the rest of the 
genealogy, end the nature of the uncertainty which prevails respecting it; we 
need not therefore repeat it here. An historian says: ‘<Shddi Ibn Marwan be- 
‘ longed to one of the most eminent and respectable families of Duwin (4); he 
‘had there a companion called Jamal ad-Dawlat al-Mujahid Bihrdz,” (the same 
who 1» mentioned in the life of Salih ad-din,) ‘‘who was a most engaging and 
‘insinuating man, and gifted with Superior abilities for the management of 
‘« affairs; they were like two brothers for their,mutual attachment, but an 
“adventure which happened to Bihraz at Duwin forced him to abandon that 
‘city in shame and confusion, Having been suspected of improper familiarity 
“with the wife of an emir, he was seized and castrated by the husband; after 
‘© this cruel mutilation, he would remain no longer inthe city, but departed 
“ with the intention of entering the service of the sultan (of Zrak), Ghiath ad- 
‘¢din Masiid, son of Muhammad Ibn Malakshah.” (The lives of these princes 
will be found in this work.) ‘‘ He there became acquainted with tite tutor of the 
“ sultan’s sons, and gained his favour and confidence by the ‘address and skill 
“which he displayed in‘all the affairs entrusigd to his management; the tutor 
* even authorised him to ride out with the young princes, when business pre- 
‘vented him from accompanying them himself. The sultan having perceived 
him one day with his sons, rebuked the tutor, who informed him that the 
“« person whom he had seen was a eunuch possessing great talents, and highly to 
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“ be commended for his piety and morality. He then sent Bihraz occasionally on 
“ business to the sultan, who at length took much pleasure in his company, and 
« chose him for his companion when he played at chess or draughts (2). 
. “ Bihrdz got thus into such favour, that on the death of the tutor, he was chosen 
“to fill his place; and being also entrusted by the prince with ‘every affair of 
«importance, his reputation spread over the empire. He then sent to Shidi, 
“ inviting him to come and witness the prosperity which he had attained, and par- 
“take of the good fortune with which God had favored him, ‘for,’ said he, ‘I 
*¢ wish you to know that Ido not forget you.’ On his arrival, Shadi met with the 
*¢ greatest attention and kindnefs from his old friend, and be afterwards, with 
* his sons, accompanied Bihraz to Baghdad, whither he had been sent by the 
* sultan as goveraor it being the custom of the Seljdk sultans to have a lieute- 
“nant in that city. Bihriz having received the castle of Tikrit in gift from 
“his sovereign, appointed Shadi to the command of that place, finding that he, 
“ above all others, was worthy of this mark of confidence. Shadi died at Tikrit, 
“and was succeeded by his son Najm ad-din Aiydb” (the subject of this article), 
‘who obtained, for his able administration, the thanks and the rewards of Bih- 
“riz. Me was older than his brother Asad ad-din Shirkih ;” (whose life we 
intend (o give). This relation differs i in some points from that which is con- 
tained in the life of Salah ad-din (given tn this work); but the facts may, no 
doubt, be perfectly establishes by combining the two accounts. We have also 
mentioned in that article by what means it was, that Imad ad-din Zinki, lord of 
4915 Musil, became acquainted with Najm ad-din Aiydb and Asad ad-din Shirkih ; 
there is therefore no necessity for repeating it here(3). I happened some time after 
this, that one of the females went out of the castle of Tikrit on some business, 
and passed, on her return, by Najm ad-din Aiytib and bis brother Asad ad-din 
Shirkih, who remarked that she was weepitg, and asked her the cause; on 
which she told them that on entering the castle gate, she had been insulted by 
the Isfahsalar (i. Shirkgh, on hearing this, rose up, and seizing the hal- 
derd which belonged to that officer, struck him with it and killed him. In 
consequence of this, Najm ad-din imprisoned him and wrote to Bihraz, in- 
forming him of the circumstance, and putting Shirkth at his disposal, Bih- 
\_ nix made answer’ in these terms: ‘I have been under obligations to your 
‘*father, who was my intimate (riend; it is not therefore possible for me to 
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“treat either of you with severity; but it is my wish that you and your bro- 
“ ther retire from my service, that you leave the city of Tikrit, and seek your 
“ livelihood where you will.” This letter having put it out of their power ta 
remain any longer at Tikrit, they went to Mosil, where they met with a fn-* 
vourable reception from the atibek Imad ad-din Zinki, who treated them with 
great honour and kindness, on account of his former acquaintance with them, 
and granted them a rich fief. When this atabek obtained afterwards pos- 
session of the castle of Baalbek, he appointed Najm ad-din Aiyib as his lieute- 
nant in that place. All these ciscumstances have been already related in the 
life of Salah ad-din, but in different terms. When Iwas at Bualbek, 1 saw there 
a convent of Sifis, founded by Najm ad-din during his stay in that city, and 
called the Najmiya afer him. He was a man of*great hélinéss and piety, fond 
of virtuous society and animated (in alt his actions) by the purest motives and 
the best intentions, We have mentioned in the beginning of Salah ad-din’s 
life some particulars respecting his father Najm ad-din, and have there re- 
lated his appointment to the government of Baalbek by Zinki, and his removal 
afterwards to Damascus; it is not therefore necessary (0 repeat the same ac- 
count here. When Shirkih went to Egypt to assist Shawir, his brother 
Aiydb remained at Damascus in the service of Nir ad-din Mahmad, son of 
Zinkix we shall speak of this expedition in the life of ShirkiB and in that 
of Shiwir. In the reign of al-Aadid, the (Fatimite khalif and) lord of Egypt, 
Salih ad-din became vizir of that country, and sent to request the presence of 
his father Aiydb, who was still in Syria. In pursuance of his desire, Aiyib 
was authorised to set out for Egypt, and was accompanied by a guard of honour 
furnished by Nar ad-din, who defrayed also all the expenses of the journey (5), 
He arrived at Cairo on the 24th Rajab, 565 (April, A. D. 1170); on approaching 
the city, al-Aadid went out to meet him, in order to testily his esteem for Salah ad- 
din, who, on his part, treated his father with all due honour and d respect; he even 
offered to resign the authority over to him, but Ajyab replied : 0, my son! 
‘ God had not chosen thee to fill this plage, hadst thou not been deserving of it; 
“ and it is not right to change the object of Fortune’s favours.” Aiydb conti- 
nued to remain with his son till the latter obtained the sovereignty of Egypt, 
particulars of which event shall be given in his life. On the departure of Saléh 
ad-din to lay siege to Karak (6), his father remained at Cairo, and as he was 
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one day riding out to exercise, as was customary with the troops, his horse 
stumbled after passing through the Bab an-Nasr, which is one of the city gates, 
and threw him in the middle of the road; this happened on Monday, 18th of 
+ Za |-Hijja, A. 1. 568 (end of July, A. D. 1173). . Having been carried home, 
he continued in great suffering, till death took place on Wednesday, 27th of the 
same month, Such is the statemeny of the generality of historians, the kitib 
Inid ad-din amongst the rest; this author says, however, that Aiydb died on a 
Tuesday, and 1 read in the historical work of Kamal ad~din Ibn al-Adim (7), 
a passage extracted from a note written by Adad ad-din Murhif ibn Osima (8), 
stating that Aiydb died on Monday, 18th of Za 'I-Hijja; but it is manifest that 
Adad ad-din fell imo this mistake from supposing that he died the same day on 
426 which he fell front hid horse. * Aiyb was buried by the side of his brother Shir- 
kih in a chamber of the royal palace, and some years later, their bodies were 
transported to Medina: | find the following passage in a diary, composed by the 
kadi al-Fadil, and in his own handwriting, in which he mentions the occurrences 
of cach day: “On Thursday, 4th Safar, 580 (May, A.D. 1484), a letter writ- 
‘ten by Badr ad-din, formerly mamlik of Asad ad-din Shirkih, came from 
“ Medina, with the information that the two coffins, containing the bodies of the 
“emirs Najm ad din Aiydb and Asad ad-din Shirkih had arrived, and that 
“ they had been deposited in the matisoleum prepared for their reception, and 
which is situdted near the sacred tomb of the Prophet: may God grant to 
“ them the (spiritual) advantages of that neighbourhood!” Salih ad-din was 
on his way from Karak to Egypt, when he received the news of his father’s 
death, and his affliction was the more poignant from bis having been absent at 
the time. The following is an extract from a letter of consolation written by 
the kadi al-Fadil, in the name of Salah ad-din, to Iz ad-din Farikh Shah Ibn 
Shahaushéh Ibn Aiydb, ‘lord of Baalbek and‘a nephew of that prince: “The 
a fatalityewhich | has befallen our deceased lord (may God pardon him his sins 
“and shed mercy on his tomb!) is a cause of great pain and extreme sorrow; 
‘and our gadness was doubled by our absence from his death bed; though 
‘+ we invoke the aid of patience, it refuses to come, but tears obey our wishes. 
“0, what a misfortune! to be deprived of him who has thus deprived us of 
‘consolation; whose death has made all other afflictions appear light, and 
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“ sundered the bonds of our happiness, formerly so complete, and now, broken 
** for ever (9)! : 


« The hand of Death snatched him away in my absence; and had I been present, what 
‘could [have done?’” . 


The doctor Omfrat al-Yamani (whose life shall be given) famented his death 
in a long kasida, the greater part of which’ is excellent; it begins thus: 

It is the greatest shock (which could happen)! and a double reward shall be his, who 
hath shown firmness jn abiding its terrors. 

The learned Ibn Abi't-Tai of Aleppo (10) say# in his greater history that Nam 
ad-din Aiyab was horn in Sejestan, or, by another account, atJabal Jur (11), and 
that he was brought up in the city of Mosdl; butin this he # in contradiction 
with every other author, and my only reason for noticing his statement is to 
prevent those who may read that passage, and who are unacquainted with his~ 
tory, from supposing that it is exact, which is by no means the case; the true 
circumstances being those which we have mentioned above.— Shadi isa Persian 
word and means joy/itl (12).—Duwin is the name of a city in the most north- 
ern extremity of Aderbijan, near Georgia. Duwini ind Dani are relative ad~ 
jectives derived thom it.—The mosque and cistern which are outside the Gate af, 
Victory (Bab an-Nasr) at Cairo, were constructed by Najm ad-din Aiytb, and 
it appears from an inscription on the stone placedsover the cistern, and which 
T have myself seen, that it was built by him, A. H. 566 (A. D. 1170-1). 


(4) Duwin, or Dawin, Is the Avabie name of the city of Tovin in Armenia, (St. Martin's Mém, hist, sr 
PAeménie, tom. I. ps 118.) . 

(2) Draughts, in Arabic, Nard, See Hyde's treatise de Ludi Orientalibus. 

{) L suspect that what follows is a continuation of the preceding extract. 

(4) See page 228, note (f). ° 

(6) Ihave hore been obliged to paraphrase, in order to render fully the ideas expressed bY the original. 

(6) This was in A. H. 868; see AbO ‘I-Fada's Annals and M.Reinaud’s Extratts, #tc., page 181. 

(7) The life of this historian hag been given by M.de Bucy, in the Bécgraphie univorsslis, article Kemat- 
pom; and by M. Freytag, in bis Selects ex Historia Hatebi,* He died A.H. 660 (A. D. 1962). ‘The par- 
sage to which Ibo Khaliikan alludes, ts not to be found in the Zubdat al-Halab, MS. of the Bib. du Roi, 
No, 728. On the contrary, that work places AyOb's death on the 28th Zo ‘LHijja. It must therefore be 
his Bughiat at-Teiab, or biographical dictionary of the illustrious men of Aleppo, which contains the note 
hore spoken of, but this I bave been unable to verify, as the MS, of the Bughéat belonging to the Bib. du Roi 
in focomplete; it proceeds only as far as ius}. 
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(8) Gre page 446, nove (8). 

(®) Literally: By whose death the collected mass of happiness was scattered, so that, afier its union, 
it became fragments. 

(40) fon Abi ¥-Tat Yahya thn Homeida, 1 native of Aleppo, wrote a himery of that city io the form of 
Annals, which he entitled Maddin ad-Dakab ft Tartkh Halab (Goldmines, being a treatise on the history 
of Aleppo). Ue died A. H. 630 (A. 1. 1932-8).—(Heyyi Khalifa.) 

(14) Jabal Joe (Afouns Jtr) ia the name of a region in Armenia, on the borders of Diir Boks, containing a 
number af easiles and villages inhabited by Armevians.- (Marésid al-Ittid.) 

12) It does not mean joyful, but joy. 


BADIS IBN AL-MANSUR. 


427 Abd Manad Badis Ibn al-Mansdr Ibn Bolukkin Ibn Ziri Ibn Mand (1) al- 
Himyari as-Sunhiji (descended from the tribe of Himyar through that of 
Sunhéj) was father of al-Moizz Ibn Bidis (whose life shall be given later): the 
rest of his genealogy will be mentioned in the life of his grandson Tamim. 
Badis governed the kingdom of Mrikiya as lieutenant to al-Hakim al-Obaidi, 
the pretended khalif of Egypt, who gave him the title of Nasr ad-Dawlat (aid 
of the empixe); he succeeded to thd government on the death of his father al- 
Mansir, which happened gn Thursday, 3rd of the first Rabi, A. H. 386 
(March, A.D. 996), in the great castle which he possessed outside the city of 
Sabra (2), and in which he was interred the next day. Bidis was a powerful 
and resolute prince ; he possessed great bodily strength, and could hresk a 
spear by merely brandishing it: his hirth took place on Saturday evening, 13th 
of the first Rabi, A. H. 374 (August, A. D, 984), at Aashir, a place of which 
mention has been made~in the life of Ibn Kuekil (3). He continued to-govern 
with prgspefity til A. H. 406: on Tuesday, 29th Zi 'I-Kaada of that year, he 
reviewed his army, which passed before the canopy under which he was seated 
to receive, its salutations. He.continued sitting lf the afternoon, and then 
returned to his palace, highly pleased with the beauty of his troops, the splen- 
dour of their equipment, and their excellent condition. In the evening of the 
same day, he rode out with a superb escort, and caused the soldiers to exercise 
imhis presence; he then went back (o his palace, delighted with the prosperous 
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state of his affairs, and took bis place at a feast with his favourites and the 
other persons admitted to his table; during the repast he was animated with 
joy Co a degree never observed in him before; the company at length withdrew, 
and about midnight he expjred. His death was kept secret, and his brother 
Karimat Ibn Mansiir was established ostensibly as sovercign (4) (by the chief 
officers of the kingdom), till they went tp al-Moizz, son of Badis, and placed 
him at the head of affairs. It is stated, in the work called ad-Dual gl-Mun- 
Aatia (5), dhat the death of Badis happened in the following manner: he had set 
out for Tripoli, and remained neax it for a considerable time with the intention 
of attacking it; having sworn not to depart All he had rendered (the soi! on 
which) it (was built) asa field fit for grain. (to avoid prolixity, | abstain from 
relating the motive which induced him to take tits determinttion.) In conse- 
quence of this, the inhabitants of the city went to a schoolmaster called Muhviz, 
{who was in great reputation for sanctity,) and said to him: ‘0 thou who art 
*¢ God's friend! thou hast heard the declaration of Badis ; call therefore on God 
‘* to deliver us from his violence.” On this, Mubriz ‘raised his hands to heaven 
and said: “O Lord of Badis! preserve us from Badis.” That very night, 
Badis died of a quinsy. — Sunhaji means belonging to Sunhaj or Sinhaj, a 
great and celebrated tribe’ in Maghreb, descended from Himyar. thn Duraid 
says that Sunhdja is the true pronuiciatfon, and he admits of no other; but 
some persons allow that Sinkdja also is correct. —The orthography of the 
names of Badis’ ancestors shall be given hercafter. 


(1) For the pronunciation of these names, [ have followed Iba Khsllikan. See the lives of Ziti and 
Bolukkin. . 

(2) The city of Maghrib, called al-Mansdriya, after al-MansOr Ibn al-Kalm, bore previously the name of 
Sabra, —(Mardsid al-f¢tild.) Al-Babri has given a description of this city: see Notices ot Extraits, 
tom. XII. png. 473. . > 

(8) See page 43. This city was built by Zhi Thm Manid, A. H. 324 (A. D. 935-6), "It was a place of 
auch natural strength, that tea men were sufficient to defend it, and it rontained wichin its walls two copi— 
ous springs of excellent water. (4n-Nuwairi, MS. No. 702, fol. 28 Notices et Eztrasts, t, XML. p. 819) 

\4) On the deuth of Bats, the chief officers ab, gf the empise met and agreed to appoint his brother 
Kardmmat ostensibly | Ub as sovereign till tranquillity would be re-established, aud that he should thew 
place al-Moizz, son of Widts, at the head of affairs. As their design was not generally kuown, the parti- 
suns of al-Moirp murmured at Kerémat’s nomination, but were promptly appeased on learning for what 
object he was appointed. —(An-Nuneaird ; MS. No. 702, fol. 36 verso.) 

{B) See note (8), page 182. 





B 
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{ZZ AD-DAWLAT BAKHTYAR. « 


Abi Mansir Bakhtyar, surnamed Izz ad-Dawlat (might of the empire), was 
son of Moizz ad-Dawlat Ibn Bawaih, whose life has been already given, with the 
genealogy of the family (1). Irz ad-Dawlat succeeded to the government of 
the kingdom the same day on which his father died (Monday, (7th of the 2nd 
Rabi, 4. H. 356.) In the year 364 (A. D. 974-5), the khalif al-Tai gave him 
in marriage his daughter Shab Zamén (2), on whom a dowry of one hundred 
thousand dinars was settled by ber husband + the marriage-sermon (3) was pro- 

4146 nounced by the kadi Muhammad Ibn Kuraya, whose life is riven in this work. 
laa ad-Dawlat wap a noble pgince. and possessed such bodily strength. that he 
would seize an enormous bull hy the horns and thfow him to the ground. He 
was profuse in his expenses, in his grauts, and in his allowances to the ollicers 
of his court. 11 was related by a waa-chandler of Baghdad named Bishr, that 
Adad ad-Dawlat (on entering that city after the death of his nephew Ize ad- 
Dawlat,) asked him respecting the wax-light which was hept burning in the pre- 
sence of the prince, andwas informed that it was furnished out of a monthly 
allowance of two thousand pounds weight of wax gtanted, for that object, to 
the vieir Abjt 't-Tahir Ibn Bakiya: ‘whieh allowance Adad ad-Dawlat found s0 
excessive, that he would not suffer the usage to be continued (4) in its full 
extent. (The life of the vizir Ibn Bakiya will be given in the letter 4/).- A 
contestation which arose between Izz ad-Dawlat and his unele Adad ad-Dawlat 
relative to their respective possessions, caused a breach between them which 
led to a war; and on*Wednesday, 18th Shawwal, 367 (May, A. 1). 988), they 
met and fought a battle, in which Lz ad-Dawlat was slain, at the age of 
thirty-six years. His head was placed on a,tray, and presented to Adad ad- 
Dawlat, whos on seeing it, covered his eyes with his handkerchief and wept. — 
(We shall give the life of Adad ad-Dawlat.) : 


(1) See pages 88. s . : 

(2) Shah Zamdn, or prince of the age; a singular Ute for a fomale, but we have another example in .bAcé 
Ferend, the mame of the Omayide khalif Yartd thu al-Walld’s mothet.—(An-Nujilm, A. H. 126.) 

(3) The marriage sermon; literally, the khotoa of the bond. See the description of the caremony in Lane's 
Mortern Egyptians, vol. 1. p. 200. 

UB One of my manuseripts bas 2,!a- m ihe singular; this reaiing appears preferable. 
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BARKYARUK. 


Abt "l-Muzaffar Barkyagak, son of the sultan Malak Shah Ibn Alp Arslan. 
Tbn Dawad Ibn Mikayil Ibn Saljdk Ibn Dakak, and entitled Rukn ad-din (pillar 
of religion), Shihab ad-Dawlat (flambeau (1) of the empire), and Majd al-Mulk 
(glory of the kingdom), was a prince of the Seljik dynasty: (we shall give an 
account hereafter of a number of persons sprung from the same stock.) He 
succeeded to the empire on the death of his father, who, as we shall mention in 
its proper place, possessed a more extensive Kingdom than any other (sovereign 
of that family), having entered Samarkand and Bokhira, and carried the war 
into Transoxiana. Barkyardk appointed his brother Sinjar+(see his life in the 
letter S) as his lieutenant i in Khorasan, and in one of his wars he slew his uncle 
Tutush (as shall be related in the letter 7'). He was highly fortunate in his 
enterprises, and was animated by a lofty spirit; the only fault he had was his 
addiction to wine. He was born A. H, 474 (A. D. 1081-2), and died at Bord- 
jird on the twelfth of the latter Rabi (some say of the first), A. H. 498 (A. D. 
4404.) He had governed as Sultan during twelve years and some months (2).— 
Rorijird is a town at cighteen parasangs from Hamadan. 


(A) The word shihab, which i here translated flaméeauy means & shooting star. 

(2) A fuller aceount of this prinee’s life will he found in Mirkhaund’s history of the SeljOkides, edited and 
tranulated into German by profestor Vullers in 1838, A siill more satufactory notice on Barhydrbk will be 
found in Von Hammer-Purgstall’s Gemeldeeacl, fhufter Band. 


ABU ’T-TAHIR AR-RAFFA AL-ANMATI. eS ty 


Abi Tahir Barakat was son of the shaikh Abt Ishak Ibrahim, son of the 
shaikh Abii 'l-Fad) Tahir Ibn Barakat Th Ibrahim Ibn Ali {bn Mubammad Ibn 
Abmad Ibn al-Abbis Ibn Hashim: he was surnamed al-Khushdi, ad-Dimishki, 
al-Jinini, al-Forshi and ar-Raffa al-Anmati. He drew his knowledge of the 
Traditions from the highest sources, and he handed down some of them on the 
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authority of certain Traditionists, from whom he alone, of all the persons of his 
time, possessed certificates of licence to that effect (4). He was the tink which 
connected the past and the rising generation of Traditionists (2); for in hjs latter 

429 days, he was the sole person who had heard Abi Muhammad Mibat Allah Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn al-Akfani teach, and who was himself authorised to teach by al-Ak- 
fani. He was also the sole who possessed a similar certificate from al-Hariri, the 
author of the Makdmas, which certificate was dated Basra, 4. H. 512 (A. D. 
1448) (8). Abd 't-Tahir al-Anmati belonged to a family of Traditionists, and 
he, his father, and grandfather, were Traditionists themselves. His father hay- 
ing been asked why they were cailed the Khushuiiin (humble), replied that one 
of their ancestors, when acting as imim toa congregation, died in the muiltrdb (4), 
and was named al+Khishdi, Which word is formed from khushi (humility) (5). 
Abd ’t-Tahir was born at Damascus, in the month of Rajab, 510 (A. B. 1146), 
and dicd in the same city on the 27th Safar, 598 (November, A. D. 1201): he 
was interred outside the Bab al-Farddis (gate of the gardens) in the grave of 
his father: he was the last person who bore a licence from al-Hariri, autho- 
rizing him to teach what he had learned from him.—Furshi means a seller of 
carpets ( furush); Anmeiuthas the same signification : Raffa is well known (6). 
—I met a number of Abd 't-Tahir's disciples, and learned Traditions from them, 
for which I hitve their certificates: T inet also his son in Egypt, who used to 
visit me very oftef ; he gave a¢certificate authorising me to teach all the Tra- 
ditions which he had learned, and granted to me the privileges contained in the 
certificates which he himself had received from his father. 


A) U have paraphrased the text here, vo as to render intelligible the nature of the sort of certificate called 
Hyaxa3;!a!, 

8) in Anbe pML ela ee 4 technical expression employed only in speaking of Traditioniss. 

(8) Abo "Tahir was then only two years of age, ifthe date of hu birth, as given by Tho KhaltikAn, be 
correet, 

(A) See page 37, note (3). 

(8) It epponrs f¥om this that AbO "-Tiir died in mtkiog one of the prostations ordained by the Mostim 
ritual as a sign of the worshipper's Awmélity and profound submission to the Deity. 

(6) Roffa signifies a darner , Anema means a carpet-merchant, itis derived from Anmét, plural of Namat 
(earpet).—Jirdeé means netive of that quarter of Damascus which is near the gate of Jiri, and Dimishhi 
signifies native of Damascat. 
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BARJAWAN. 


The ustéd (1) Abd ‘I-Fnith Barjawan, whose name is borne by one of the 
streets of Cairo, was a eunuch in the service of al-Aziz, lord of Egypt, and 
governed with unbounded authority as one of his ministers of state. In the 
year 388 (A. D. 998), he was director of the affairs of Epypt, Mijaz, Syria, and 
Maghreb, and intendant of the royal demesnes; this was in the rcign of al-Ha- 
kim, We shall give some further information respecting him in the life of 
al-Aziz Nizar. Barjawan was a black (2); he was slain in the castle of Kairo, 
by order of al-Hakim, on Thursday evening, 26th of the ‘auter Rabi (or, by 
another account, on Thursday, 45th cf the first Jumida), A. H. 390 (A. D. 
4000). He was killed by Abd ‘I-Fad! Raidin as-Saklabi, the prince’s umbrella- 
bearer, who stabbed him in the belly with a knife. It is related by Ibn as-Sai- 
tafi, in his History of Vizirs, that Barjawan had all the affairs of the state 
under his control in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 387; and that, on his death, 
his wardrobe contained one thousand pair of Dadik (3) trowsers, with one. thou- 
sand silk #ikkas (4), and an immense quantity of clothes, furniture, musical 
instruments (5), books and curiosities. jThe Raidin here mentioned is the 
person'after whom the Raiddniya (6), outside the Gate of Conguests (Bab al- 
Futuih) ‘at Cairo, was so called. On the death of Barjawan, al-Hakim trans- 
ferred the entire direction of affairs to the kdid al-Kuwwdd (7) al-Husain, son 
of the kdid Jawhar ; (we shall make mention of him when giving the life of his 
father.) Al-Hakim then caused Raidan to be put to death by Masud as-Saklabi 
the sword-bearer, in the beginning of the year 393 (A.D, 1002). Sakladi 
means one of the people called Sakdliba (Sclavonians), a race out of which 
eunuchs are procured (8). , 


(4) Ustad moans master ; it bs a title frequently borne by eunuchs who were tulors or ministers to a priuce, 

(2) Al-Makrizi says, on the contrary, that be was a white eunuch 

(8) The town of Dabtk, situated between the cities of Farama and Bilbais, was eslebrated for the clothes 
made there, (Mardsid.) 

(4) The tikka is the running string or band by which the trowsers are fastened round the waist. 

(S) Al-Makrtzi says that Barjewdn was very fond of music. 
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(6) According to al-Makrizt, the Baiddniya was a garden. 


(7) General-in-chief. 
(8) In 4. de Sacy’s tile of the khalif Hakim will be found a full account of Barjawan’s roe and fall. 


Sen Exposé de t' Histoire des Druze, tom. 1. 


BASHSHAR JBN BURD. 


430 Abi. '-Muad Bashshir Ibn Bugd Ibn Yarjakh, member by adoption of che tribe 
of Okail, was a blind man and a poet of celebrity, Abii 'I-Faraj al-Ispahani 
gives, in his Kitqb a/-Aghagi, the names of twenty-six of his ancestors, which 
Ido not insert here, as their number is' too great ;‘ they belong also to a foreign 
language, and may probably be altered in the transcription, this author not 
having marked the right orthography of any of them ; it is therefore useless to 
pay farther attention to them, Abd 'l-Faraj gives copious information respect- 
ing his life and adventures: he was a native of Basra, whence he removed to 
Baghdad—he was surnaiied al-Muraath—he was descended from one of the 
natives of Tokharestan, who were led into captivity by al-Muhallab Ibn Abi 
Sutra (1). Jt is said that Bashshar was born in slavery and enfranchised by a 
woman of the fribe of Okail, for which reason he received the surname of 
Okaili. He was blind from his birth, and his eyeballs, which were prominent, 
were covered with red flesh; he was a man of great bodily frame and corpu- 
lence ; his face was long and marked with the small-pox. He held the highest 
yank among the emigent poets in the first period of Islamism, and the fol 
lowing verses, composed by him on good counsel, are among the best made on 


the subject: ‘ é 

Wahen ‘your Projects are so far advanced that counsel becomes nevessary, have re- 
course to thé decision of a sincere counsellor, ar to the counsel of a dotermined 
man. Let not good adviee be irksume to you, for the short feathers of a wing are close 
to {and,sustain) the long. Of what use is one hand when the other is confined in a 
pillory? Of what use is the sword, if it*have no handle to give it power? 


He is algo author of this verse, which is so current: , 


‘have attained the furthest bounds of love; is there, beyond that, a station which | 
must reach in order to be nearer to theo? 
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He composed also the following verse, which is the most gallant of any made 


by the poets of that epoch (2): 


Ves, by Allah! 1 love the magic af your eves, and yet J dread the weapons by which 
so many lovers felt : 


By the same: 


Yeo, my trends! my ear 1s charmed by a person in that Libe; for the ear is some 
times enamoured sooner than the eye You say that I am led by one whom J neve! 
saw; know that the ear, as well as the eve, can inform the mind of facts 


The idea expressed in the first of these verses has been adopted by Abt) Hats 
Omar al-Mausili, surnamed Ibn as-Shahna, and inserted by him in a Aasda of 
onc hundred and thirty verses, m praise of the suttan Saldh atdalin, from which 
Textract it: 


Fam one who loses you on the seport of your virtues; for the ear can be charmed 
ap well as the eye 


Bashshar composed a great quantity of poetry, which is in general circulation ; 
but we shall confine ourselves to the foregoing extrac's Happening one day to 
celebrate the praises of al-Mahdi, son of the khalif al-Mansur, that prince, to 
whom he had heen denounced as an athsist (3), ordered him to receive seventy 
strokes of a whip; this punishment had tor result the death of Bashshar, who 
eypired in the Batiha (or swamp), near Basra, ‘to which city his body was 
transported by one of his relations, and there buried. This occurred in the year 
167 or 168 (A. D. 783-4); he was aged upwards of 90. It 18 related that he 
considered the element of fire superior to that of earth, and that he justitied 
putan for refusing to fall prostrate before Adam (4). The following verse, on 154 
the superiority of fire to earth, ig attributed to him: , 


Earth 15 dark awl fire 1s bright; fire has been worshipped ever qnce il whs fre 


It is related, however, that on the examination of his works, nothing was dis~ 
covered in them to warrant the accusation; the following passage was found in 
one of them : “Thad the intention of satirizing the family of Sulaiman (5) {bn 
“ Ali Tha Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbis; but I abstained on recollecting their near 
‘+ velationship to the Prophet.” God afi knows what were his real princi- 
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ples. At-Tabari says, in his History: ‘The reason for which al-Mabdi put 
“ Bashshar to death was this: That khalif had conferred a government on Salih 
«Ibn Dawid, brother of his vizie Yakib (6), and the poet satirized him in 
“ this verse addressed to Yakib: 


“They have raised thy brother Salih to the pulpit {7}, and the pulpit complains of the 
‘indignity.’ . 


“ Yakib, on hearing of this satire, went to al-Mahdi and said: ‘Bashshir has 
“ reviled you.’—‘How so?" said al-Mahdi.—‘The Commander of the Faithful 
“« must dispense me from repeating the verses.’—‘1 must hear them.’ —So he 
“ recited to him these lines : 


‘Akbalif «ho'comimits fornication with his aunts, and plays at the game of dabbik 
“and mall! May God give us another if his stead, and thrust Masa back into the 
“womb of al-Khaizurdn (8). 


‘ Al-Mahdi therefore caused him to be sought for, and Yakib, fearing that 
“Bashshar, when brought before the khalif, might obtain pardon by reciting a 
“ panegyric on him, sent a person who threw him into the Batiha.” — Okaili 
means belonging to Okail Yon Kaab, which is a great (Arabic) tribe.—The 
word Muraath denotes one who wears riath in his ears; riath is the plural of 
ratha, which means ear-ring ; Bashshir received this surname from his wear- 
ing ear-rings when a boy: the rathat of a cock are the wattles which hang 
under his heak, and reith means to be suspended or hanging down; whence 
the derivation of ratha for car-ring. There are other reasons given for his 
receiving this surname, but the one here stated is the truest.— Tokharustdn is 
a great country containing the towns situated beyond the river of Balkh, which 
river is called the spa (9). This province has produced a number of 
learned men. v 


(1) Soe bis Ife un this work. 

(®) In Arabic’ ‘ore! (abMuwalleddn}. See vote (44), page 209. 

(3) Bee d'Herbelov's Bib. Orient. Denar. 

(4) God said to Iblis (or Satan): ‘'What hindered thee from prostrating thyself before Adam?” He 
answered: “I am more excellent than be; thou hast crested me of fire, and bast created him of clay!” — 
(Koran, surat 7, verse #4.) 
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(8) Sulaiman Ibo AU al-Abbasi, was uncle to the kbalif as-Saffab, who named him governor of Basra and 
the neighbouring provinces la A. H. 133 (A. D. 780-1). He died A. H. 143 (A. D. 780-00).— (Abd 'I-Padb.) 

(6) Abt Abd Allah YakOb Ubn Daw0d was son of an enftanchised slave. His brothers and father were in 
the service qf Nosr Ibo Saiytr, emir of Khorasan; and he himself was chosen by the khAlif al-Mabdi for vizir. 
He was afterwards imprisoned in the Mazbak by that prince for having suffered a state-prisoner to escape, whom 
he bad confided to his custady, Yaka was liberated on the accession of ar-Rashld, and retired to Mebka, 
where be died A. 11, 18 «A.D. 203). Dering his conBnenient, he lost his sight. (Pakhr ad-din. MS, No 
898, fol. 174 et sequentia.) * 

(1) The governors of provinces possessed the right of pronouncing the Akotba from the pulpit. 

{8} Musa was son, and al-Khaizorin wife, of Al-Mahdi. 

1) The MSS, and the printed tevt have ryet> Jo, but the true reading w certainly st oh. 
The whole jacsage te Laken from the Eubdd of fhn al-Athir See the Arabic text of the Geography of ADM 
“‘LFada, page 474. 





BISHR IBN AL-HARITH AL-HAFI. 


Abt Nasr Bishr al-Marwazi (native of Marw as-Shdhjdn), and surnamed 
al-Hifi (the burefouted), was son of al-Hirith Ibn Abd ar-Rahmin Ibn At Ibn 
Hilal bn Mahdn fbn Abd Allah; (this Abd Allah, whose name Was originally 
Babar (4), was converted to islamism by Ali Ibn Abi Talib (2))? Bishr was one 
of the men of the path (3); he ranked among the greatest of the holy ascetics, 
and was most eminent for his piety and devotion, He was born in the village 
of Matarsim (4}, situated in the dependencies of Marw, and dwelt at Baghdad. 
His father was a Adézb and president of one of the govérnment offices. Bishr 
renounced the world from the following circumstance: Happening to find on 
the public road a teaf of paper with the name of God ‘written on it, and which 
had been trampled under foot, he bought ghdlia (5) with some dirhoms which 
he had about him, and having perfumed the leaf with it, he deposited it ina 
hole in awall. He afterwards had a dream, én hich a voice seemed to say to 
him: ‘0 Bishr! thou hast perfumed my name, and I shall surely cause thine to 
“be in sweet odour hoth in this world and the next.” When he awoke, he gave 
up the world, and turned to God.—It is related that he once knocked at the 
door (6) of al-Muafa Ibn Imran (7), and on being asked who was there, he an- 

33 
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swered Bishr al-Ikifi; on which the girl inside the door said: «‘Go and buy a 
pair of shoes for two ddnaks (8), and the name of al-[1M(i (the barefooted) 
“ will leave you.” He was so surnamed for the following reason: the latchet of 
one of his shoes having broken, he went for another to a shoemaker's, who said 
to him: ‘Tow full you are of worldly consideration!” On this Bishr threw 
away the shoe he held in his hand ard kicked the other olf hiy foot, making oath 
never (o wear shoes again. —Bishr being once asked with what sauce he eat his 
bread, replicd: ‘1 think on good health, and 1 take that as my sauce.”—One 
of his prayers was this: ‘0, my God! deprive me of notoriety, if thon hast 
‘given it to me in this world ior the purpose of putting me to shame in the 
“next.” One of his sayings was: “The punishment of the learned man in this 
“¢ world is blindness of heart." He used also to say: “Ie that seeks for worldly 
‘* goods should be prepared for humiliation.” Itis related tbat Bishr said to the 
Traditionists: ‘Pay the legal alms out of your Traditions;” and that on being 
asked what was the mode of doing so, he replied: ‘Out of every two hundred, 
“take five for rules of conduct (9).”—Sari as-Sakati and a number of holy 
men cited Traditions on his authority. He was horn A. H. 150 (A. D. 767), 
and died at Baghdad (or, by another account, at Marw, in the month of the 
second Rabi, A. H. 226 (February, A. D. 844) or 227; some say, however, that 
he died on a’ Wednesday, 10th of Muharram, and others again state that his 
death took plac¢ in Ramadau. Bishr had three sisters named Mudgha, Mukh- 
kha, and Zubda, who spent their lives in the practice of mortification and piety ; 
the cldest, Mudgha, died before her brother, who was deeply afflicted at her loss 
and wept bitterly; on being asked why (he who was so resigned to the will of 
God should give way" to grief), he answered : “1 have read in some book, that 
“when the creature is remiss in the Lord’s service, the Lord deprives him of 
‘his companion, and my sister Mudgha was my companion in this world.” 
The following is related by Abd Allah, son of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal: ‘ A woman 
“came in to my father and said: ‘0 Abd Abd Allah! I spin at night by can- 
““dle-light, and, as it sometimes happens that my candle goes out, I spin by 
“the light of the moon; is it incumbent on me to separate the portion spun by 
‘« the light of the candle from that spun by the light of the moon (40)? To this 
‘¢my father answered: ‘If you think that there is a difference between them, 
‘ic is incumbent on you to separate them.’ She then said: ‘O Abi Abd Allah! 
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“ are the groans of a sick person a repining against Providence?” To which he 
«‘answered: ‘Lhope not; it is rather a complaint addressed to God.’ The 
**woman then withdrew, and my father said: ‘I never heard such a question 
**made; follow her.’ 1 followed her therefore, till 1 saw her enter into the 
“ house of Bishr al-HAfi, and I then returned and told my father that it was 
“Bishr’s sister, ‘You are right,” said hy, ‘it is impos ible that this woman 
* could have been any other than Bishr’s sister!" — The same Abd Allah re~ 
lated this anecdote: ‘*Mukhhha, one of Bishr’s sisters, came to my father and 
‘said: (O Abi Abd Allah! 1 possess a capital of two dinaks which [lay out 
“in cotton wool; this 1 spin and sell for half"a dirhem (44); and 1 spend one 
“(danak each week: now it happened that the patrole passed one night with 
“their eresset, and I profited by the opportunity to spin ¢ donble quantity 
‘by that light: I know that God will question me on the subjeet (12); free me 
‘then from this strait, and may God free thee,’ My father answered ; ‘Thou 155 
‘shalt spend two danaks in alms, and remain without any capital till God 
“gives thee something better.’ On this] said: ‘Ilow is that? You tell her to 
“ give her capital in alms?’ And my father replied: *O my son! her question 
“ would not admit of any modification in its solution. Who is she?” I answered: 
“hy js Mukbhha, a sister of Bishr al-Hafi.’ To which my father said: ‘In 
“ making answer to her, | proceeded on’ that supposition.’ "—Wishr al-Tifi 
said: 4] learned devotion from my sister; for she was assiduous in abstinence 
“ from whatever food had undergone preparation by a created being.” 


(1. Neophytes received anew name on fherr conversion to Islamism 

{2 Laterally : Profemed Islamusra on the hand of Alt tbn Abi Tals, that rs, ke took « solemn engagement 
to that eflec, and ratiied ot by plaemg his hand 20 Al's 

{8 Wow of the path: a utle grven to some of the eminent SOs: 1 means one who wafks in the pte uf 
ascetiem = She word da yb (path) signifies atso metaphorically doctrene andl aystim of conduct, whieh 
with the Safi, comsted 1m the continual practice of myst devotion 

(i, Tu the Mardeed this name wpelled Mébarsdm 

(8 The qkdléa ile was indubleably a sort of perfume This word occurs also m a satirlcal serve given 
in the HamAsa, page 668, har 3, the meaning of which is: ' Compared with Katdda, son of Mughib, the 
+ adour of a ewine’s putrid carcass 16 musk and ghdiéa.”—Menimka notices the word after Waukalt 

(@) Laterally: He knorked che door with the ring (or exreutar kiocker}. 

G) Abd Mashd al-Mutfa thn Lmran, a member of the tribe of Azd and native of Mowul, learned the Tra 
studied jurisprudence under Sofyan at-Thauri; he was remanh~ 








ditions from @ nember of learned men, 
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able for his learning, prety, liberality, and mortified life, Died A. H. 184 (A, D. dont (dn-Nyjom onZa- 
Aira, MB. No. 689.) 
(8) Tao dinaks made one third of a dirhem. 
(9) The fega! alms consist ina lax of 2 4/2 per cent. on cattle, money, corn, fruits, and wares auld. 
(401 In spinning by moonlight, she had economised her candles, and being thus in! some degree richer, she 
thought herself obliged to increase her legal alms: this anecdote is given as an example of her serupulou» 





piety. 
(44) Half a dirbem is equal to three danaks. * 
(49) Aa the cresset did uol belong to her, she imagined that she bad no right to make use of its light, and 
that the money which sho gained in so doing was badly acquired Lac, 


BISHR JBN GHIATH AL-MARISI. 


Abt Abd ar-Rahman Bishr Ibn Ghidth bn Abi Karima al-Marisi, a theolo- 
gian and jurisconsult of the sect of Abi Hanifa, was descended from a slave 
belonging to Zaid Ibn al-Khattab (1). Me was instructed in the law by the 
kadi Abi Ydsuf al-Hanefi, but he was addicted to the study of dogmatic theo- 
logy, and taught openly that the Koran was ervated {2); some abominable opi- 
nions of his on this subject have been handed down. Ne belonged to that 
sect of the Murjians (8) which is called after him the Marisian, and he held that it 
was not an act of infidelity to bow down to the sun and the moon, but only a 
token of it, He had frequent discussions with the imim as-Shafi. He committed 
the grossest faults in grammar, from his ignorance of that science: he transmitted 
the Traditions on the authority of Hammad Ibn Salama (4), Ibn Oyaina, the kadi 
Abd Yasuf and others. 1 is said that his father was a Jewish goldsmith of 
Kifa. The died at Baghdad in the month of Za "I-Ifijja, A. H. 218 (A.D. 833-4) 
or 249.—Marisi means native of Maris, a Village in Egypt, according to the 
statement of the vizir Abi Saad in his work entitled an-Nutaf wa ’t-Turaf 
(pickings and sweetmeats); but the inhabitants of Misr tell me that the Maris 
are a people of negroes iphabitiag the country hetween Nubia and Syene ; they 
appear to be of the Nubian race, and their country is contiguous to that of 
Syene. In winter they (the people of Cairo) are visited by a cold south wind, 
which they believe to come from that country, and name the Marisi in conse- 
quence.—I have since found in the handwriting of a person who has studied 
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this branch (of seience) (5), that (Bishr al-Marist) dwelt in the street of Bagh- 
dad which is called ai-Afaris: after him, and lies between the rivers ad-Dajay 
and al-Bazzizin.—I may add that the name of maris is given at Baghdad to flat 
cakes kneaded with butter and dates; the people of Egypt make a similar sort 
of cake, only Substituting honey for dates, and they call it bas/sa. 


(Q) Abt Omer Zaid thn al-KhattAh, one of the compamons of Muhammad, was an elder brother of the khaltt 
Omar Ihw al-Khatttb, and embraced islamusm beforo brm, he fought on Muhammad's side at the battle of 
Badr In the thirteenth year’ of the Hyra he was stundard-bearcr of the Mosluns an thew expedition agannst 
the lalse prophet Musailama ; be Jed them to action, and was shein after displaying great gullantry His bro- 
ther Omar war deeply afflicted for his low —(AL-¥N0 Sear as-Selaf, MS of the Brb du Ror, fonds St Ger- 
mai, No 438, fol 7B yerso.)—The details of his death will be found sn professor Kosegarten + edition of the 
Annals of at-Tabant F ‘ . ee 

{2) A most heterodox doctrine (see note (2), page 46), indeed all the doctors versed in dogmati theatogs 
were suspected of heretical principles 

(3) See Pococh’s Speesmen, ete Mortiam 

(4) Abd Salama Hammdd Ibn Salama was desvended from an enfranchised slave belonging to the Band 
Eamntm and sister » son of Hamld at-Tawil (see note (1), page 176) He was noted for bis learning, puety, and 
holy Ife, and his authority as a craditiomst was of the Iughest order Born at Basra, and diced A He 168 
(A D 784-8) —(An-Nuydm az-Zdhera ) 

(8 He means Biography ‘ 


BAKKAR IBN KUTAIBA. 


The kadi Abi Bakr Bakkir was son of Kutaiba Ibn Abi Bardia Ibn Obuid 
(lah Ibn Bashir Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Abi Bakra Nufaj Ibn al-Hirith Ibn Kalda 
ath-Thakefi (member of the tribe of Thakif); Thn Kilda was one of the 
companions of Muhammad (1).’ Bakkir followed the doctrines of Abi Ha- 
nifa, and was appointed kadi of Misr in the year 248 (A. D. 862), or 249, 
but it is stated in another account, that he arrived at Misr for the pur- 
pose of acting as kadi on behalf of the khalif al-Mutawakhil, on Friday 8th of 
the latter Jumada, A. Hi. 246. The excellent manner in which he fulfilled 
the duties pf that office is well known, and the treatment which he expe~ 
tienced from Ahmad Ibn Talin, lord of Egypt, has been mentioned by his- 
torians: Ibn Tulin used to give Bakkar every year one thousand dinars 
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more than his salary; but the kadi made no use of that additional sum, nei- 
ther did he break the seal placed on the purse which contained it, Ibn ‘Tilin 
having afterwards required of him to depose al-Muwaffak, the son of al-Muta- 
wakkil and father of al-Motadid (who had been declared khalif-elect), impri- 
soned him on his refusal, and then redemanded the amount of thé money which 

4541 had advanced him each year in vddition to his salary. This sum, which 
consisted in eighteen purses, was given up by Bakkir with the seals un- 
broken, to thé great confusion of Ibn Takin, who thought that the money 
had been spent, and hoped to ‘have had a preteat to persecute the kadi for his 
inability to pay. Bakkar, on being imprisoned, was obliged by Ibn Taldn to 
appoint Muhammad Jbn Shadin al-Jauhari (2) as deputy, and he remained in con- 
finement for a number of years; but as the students who were Jearning the 
Traditions complained that they were deprived of his tuition, he was frequently 
produced (o the public by Ibn Tlin, and then taught from a window of the 
prison. The kadi Bakkar was one of that class of pious men who were called 
the weepers and chanters of the Koran (3); (every” day) on the termination of 
his judicial dutics, he retired into a private apartment, and then recalled to 
mind the cases of all those who had come before him, and the judgments which 
he had given; he would then weep and say to himself: ‘¢O, Bakkir! two per- 
**sons came before thee on such and such a case; two adverse parties appeared 
“before thee in such and such a cause, and thou hast judged so and so; how 
** wilt thou answer for it to-morrow (4)?"” Ie frequently made pious exhorta~ 
tions to the defendant when administering to him the oath (5), and would recite 
to hitn this verse of the Koran: They who make merchandize of God's cove- 
nant, and of their oaths, for a small price, shall have no portion in the 
neat life, etc. (6). He never ceased making his 4mns (7) render an account 
of their conduct, and constantly inquired inte the character of witnesses. [le 
was born at Basra, A. II. 182 (A. D. 798), and died at Misr on Thursday, 6th.of 
2G ‘I-flijja, A. I. 270 (June, A. D. 884), being still in prison and invested with 
the functions of a kadi On his death, Misr remained without a kadi for three 
years. lis tomb is close to that of the sharif Ibn Tabataba (8), and is a well- 
known monument; it lies near the Afusalla of the Band Maskin, (9}; and is 
situated between the Kaum (the mound) and the road below; it is famous for 
the fulfilment of prayers offered up at it. His nomination as kadi is said to 
have taken lace A 14. 245, but the correct date is A. H. 246 
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(l) Nufat was also a companion of Muhammad, who named bim Abt Bakra, or the puliey-man, because 
he tet himaelt down by a pully ftom the castle of Talf when it was attacked by the Moulims in A. . &.- 
(Hamas, in the root 25.) 

(8) Abt» Bakr Métanmad Ibn Zakariya Ibn ShAddo alJewheri possessed great reputation as a tradi- 
ionist. He died A. H. 274 (A. D, 897), oF by another account, 288, aged 73 years. {History of the kadis 
of Egypt, by bn Tajr al-Askal 

{3) They wopt for their sins and recited tho Koran assiduously through devotion. 

(&, To-morrow, (hat Is, the day of judgment, when God should question him 

(8) According to the Moalim law, oaths are not required before justice, except in certain cases; as for in- 
ttance, when a plaintiff Is unable to furnish evidence In support of his claum ; he has then the right of requir— 
ing the defendant to confirm his negation by oath In criminal causes onl 

(8) Koran; surat 3, verse 7. 

(h Amin on, anglics trustee or confidant. {4 is the mamgot an offcer in the kadi's court, in the man- 
ner of a register, Yt alto significa an tnquisitor.- (Hamilton's Hedaya, vot. It. p.tH8) They were entrusted 
‘with tho care of the documents in the kAdi's office, and of all prope.ty confidea’te hm. 

(8) Ibn Tabstabt’s life is given page'td. s 

9) This Musalla was probably io the Lesser Kardfe. 

















ABU, BAKR THE JURISCONSULT. 


Abii Bakr Ibn Abd ar-Rabmin Ibn al-Harith thn Hishim Iba al-Mughaira 
Ibn Abd al-Allah Ibn Omar thn Makbaiim al-Kurashi al-Makhzimi (member of 
the tribe of Koraish and descended from Makhstim), was one of the Seven 
Jurisconsults of Medina. The surname 4b Bakr was his real name, and we 
have placed him under the letter 8, because it is customary with annalists, when 
noticing a person who has no other name but a surname, to insert his life un- 
der the letter which corresponds to the initial of the consequent in the geni- 
tive (4); some annalists, however, place names of this kind in a separate chap- 
ter.--Abd Bakr was one of the chief Tabés (2), and was called the monk of the 
Koraish: his father al-Harith, brother of Aba Jahi,was an eminent companion 
of Muhammad. The birth of Abd Bakr,took place under the khalifat of Omar 
ibn al-Khattab, and his death happened in A. H. 94 (A. D. 712-3); which year 
was denominated the year of the jurisconsults, because a number of them died 
therein. The Seven Jurisconsults lived at Medina in the same time, and it was 
from them that the science {of faw) and legal decisions spread over the world: 
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we shall notice them under their respective letters. One of the learned has 
united the names of them all in the two following verses : 

Ie who taketh not an mam for guide shall receive a portion (1m the next tte) inade- 
quate to his deserts. Learn hero their names: Obaid Allah, Orwa, Kasim, Satd, Su- 
faumin, Abd Bakr, Khdrija. 

Were it not that it is very requisite for the jurisconsults of our epoch to have 
information respecting these persons, I should not have made mention of them 
in a work which, like this, aims at concision ; for they are so well known, that 

4541 might have passed them over, in silence (3). They were designated by the 
appellation of the Seven Juriscor.sults, because the right of giving decisions on 
points of law had ‘passed to them from the companions of Muhammad, and they 
hecame publicly known ay mue/iis ; it is t-ue that thcre were some learned T'dbis 
still living, Salim Jbn Abd Allah Ibn Omar for instance; but these seven alone 
were acknowledged as competent to give fatwas, or legal decisions. Such is 
the observation made by the hafiz. as-Silafi. 


(1) In Abd Rake (Pater Hakrs’, Bakr 1» governed in the gerutsye us cousequent of the antecedent Ad2. 
(2) See page 4, note (2) 
(2) I nnght be supposed! that the author intended this passage ay a sarvasm against the yuriconsults of hiv 
tie, but such, Fam anelined to Uknk, way pot his watention, . 
. 1 


ABU OTHMAN AL-MAZIN| THE GRAMMARIAN 


Abd Othman Bakr fbn Muhammad Ibn Othman (named also Bakia and Adi) 
Ibn Hab# al-Mfzini was a native of Basra and the first man of the age in gram- 
mar and general literature, He learned philology from Abi Obaida, al-Asmii, 
Abi Zaid al-Ansari and others,‘and bad for pupil Abi ‘l-Abbas al-Mubarrad, 
who profited greatly by his tuition, and handed down many pieces of traditional 
literature which he had learned from his master. The following works were 
composed by al-Mazini: Observations on the Faults of Language committed by 
the Vulgar; a Treatise ou che Arabic Article ; one on the Conjugations ; one on 
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Prosody; one on Rhyme; and the Kitdb ad-Dibdj, written in opposition to a 
work of the same title composed by Abit Obaida (1). It is related by Aba Jaafar 
at-Tabawi that he heard Bakkar Ibn Kutaiba, the kadi of Egypt, say: “I ne- 
“ ver saw any grammarian‘resemble a jurisconsult except Haiyan Ibn Harma 
“ and al-Mizini;” meaning the present Abé Othman. Al-Mazini was scrupu- 
lously pious, and among the anecdotes rélated by al-Mubarrad (on this sub- 
ject) is the following : ‘A zimnu (2) went to Abii Othman, and offered him one 
‘hundred dinars, on condition that he would explain to him the grammar of 
“ Sibawaih. He refused however to do 80, and I said to him: ‘May J be your 
ransom ! how can you reject so advantageous an offer, suffering, as yon do, 
“ from poverty and extreme distress?” On which he replied : ‘That work con- 
‘tains three hundred and so many verses of the book of God (the Koran), and 
“Tdo not think it right to communicate them to a zimmi; (in this I am ac- 
“« tuated) by zeal for the book of God, and by the desire of guarding it from 
“¢ profanation.’—Some time after, a slave girl happening to sing, in the pre- 
“ sence of the khalif al-Wathik, this verse of the poet al-Arji (3): 


“O (fair) tyrant! thy evil treatment of a man who made thee his salutation, is an in- 
*justicel = * 


“ Acontestation arose among the persons who were in the khafif’s presence, 
*« respecting the case of the word Mey (man); some ‘were of opinion that it should 
“« be put in the accusative, as being the subject of a proposition governed hy ,;! 
“« (utique); and others, would have it in the nominative as being the attribute of 
‘€ that proposition (4). The girl maintained, however, | ihat her master, Abi 
“Othman al-Mazini had taught her to pronounce the word in the accusative. 
“ Al-~Wathik therefore sent for him: ‘When I came into his presence,’ said 
“ Aba Othman, ‘he asked, ‘Of*what family are you (5) ? I answered: ‘Of 
‘the Bandi Mazin.’ —‘ Which of the Mazins? Is it those of the‘tribe of 
“ Tamim, those of the tribe of Kais, or those of the tribe of Rabia?’- ‘That 
«of Rabia,’ I replied. — The khalif then addressed me in the dialect of my 
“tribe, saying, Ba ’Smuk, in place of Ma ’Smuk (what is thy name?) for 
“ they change the m into and vice versé, Not wishing to answer him in the 
“same dialect, so as to avoid pronouncing before him the word Makr, I 
*« replied ‘Bakr (6); and he, having perceived my motive, was well pleased with 

‘SA 
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‘« that (mark of respect). He then repeated to me the verse of al-Arji, and asked 
me if I put be) in the nominative or in the accusative; to which I answered: 
‘ «Commander of the Faithful! it must be put in the accusative.'—‘ Why 80?” 
«¢ ¢ Because <a is a noun of action employed here with the sense of ble!’ 
*«Then al-Yazidi commenced making me some objection, but I said: ‘The 
‘« phrase is similar to this fad hays 26 pe gy! {utique actionem tuam percu- 
“ dendi Zeidum injustitia est); the word Se is governed by pile and is 
‘ therefore in the accusative; the proof is, that the sense of the phrase is sus~ 
‘+ pended till you pronounce afl which completes it (7).’ Al-Wathik approved 
‘of my opinion, and asked me if I had any children. ‘Yes, Commander of 
“ the Faithful; a lite girl.’— ‘And what did she say to you on leaving her !” 
\ She recited to me these verses of the poet al-Aasha (8): 

‘Remain with us, dearest father! we shall be happy whilst you stay. IF a distant 
“region possess you, we foresee that harsh treatment will befal us, and that the ties of 
“blood will be severed (by our unjust relations).’ 

And what answer?’ said he, ‘did you return her ?’—‘My answer,’ | re- 
‘plied, ‘was in the words of the poct Jarir: 
‘My confidence 1s in God, whose power is shared by none; and my hopes of success 
“aro fixed, upon the khalif?” 3 

“On this al-Wathik said:"1 answer for your success ;’ and he dismissed me 
‘with a present of one thousand dinars.” Al-Mubarrad then relates that al- 
Mazini, on his return to Basra, said to him: ‘‘ What think you of that, Abd '}- 
“ Abhas? I refused one hundred dinars for God’s sake, and he has given me 
“a thousand in stead.” Al-Mubarrad states also that he heard al-Mazini re- 
late the following anecdote: “* There was a person who, for a long time, stu- 
“¢ died under me the grammar of Sibawaih, dnd who said to me, when he got 
“(0 thevend of the book, ‘May God requite you well! as for me, I have.not 
“ understood a letter of it,""" Abd Othman al-Miazini died at Basra, A. H. 249 
(A. D. 863); or, according to other accounts, in 248 or 236. 


(1) Diddj means cloth made of sith AO Obeidas work 1 noticed by Hayy Khalifa, but be does not 
mentuon its subject. 
(2) Zomnmi means client; at 's the legal denomination ol the Christian, Jewish, and Sabean subjeris of 
‘Moshm power. 
‘ 
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(8) Abd Allah Ibe Amr al-Ary (native of Ary near Taff) was grandson of the kbsii Gthmin. His life, 
extracted from avSoyti's Shark Shou ahd al-Mughnt, us given by M. de Secy in his Anthologes Grammat 
cate, page 483. 

(4) This grammatical question cat: only be understood by reference to the Arable text of the verse; it 1s 
necessary, However, to obterve that expressions auch as the fottowing, Ustgue exe est justur, would stend 
thus, Dague Dewi yustus, if construed sccording to the gentus of the Arabi language. I sball make snother 
ermark on this unecdote, newher of the two parties understood the meaning of the verss, otherwise they 
would not have grven grammatical explanations s0 totally weapplicsble 

(8) Literally: Of whom 1s the man? Tt was natoral for the khalif to make use of the third person in ad~ 
dressing a stranger and one much bonesth bim 

(6) The word Makr means wtle or stratagem In respectable sariety, terms ol a disagreeable umport até 
worded in conversation, as the person spoken to might cousider them av nn offence to himself or ae an evil 
omen See Lane s Avabsan Naghis chap 2, note 8 ) . 

7) ALMAain s reasoning 1 perfectly yust, but at can be intelligible to thowe only who are rquaneed with 
the tochnicalines of the Arabic system of grammar A 

A The hife of al-Aashu ws given by MM de Saey 10 his Chrestomathse, tom Thy aT 


BOLUKKIN IBN ZIRI. 
. 

Abd ‘I-Futib ‘Bolukkin (4) Ibn Ziri Ibn Manid al-Humyari as-Sunhaji (des- 
cended, from the tribe of Hunyar thtough that of Sunhdj) was grandfather ol 
the Badis, whose life has been given (2). He was qlso called Yusuf, but 1t is by 
the name of Bolukkin that he is generally known. Jt was he whom al-Moizs 
{bn al-Manstr al-Obaidi left as his lieutenant in Ifrikiya (4frica Propria) on 
his departure for Egypt; this nomination took place on Wednesday the 22nd 
Zu 'I-Nigja, A. H. 361 (October, A. D. 972), and the peeple were enjoined by 
al-Moizz to obey Bolukkin, who was then placed in possession of the province, 
and had its revenues collected im jis name. Al-Mouzze(«n departing) gave him 
pressing injunctions respecting a number of things necessary to be done, and 
finished by saying: “‘ Though you forget my counsels, forget no? (a¢ least) these 
“ three: never cease levfing contributions on, the nbmadic Arahs, and keeping 
«(the sword on (the necks of) the Berbers; never appoint any of your bro- 
“thers or cousins to a place of authority, for they imagme that they have a 
« better right than you to the power with which you are invested; and treat 
“+ with favour the dwellers in towns.” He then departed, and Bolukkin, after 
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bidding him adieu, returned to his government, and having taken the country 
under his command, he raled with ability, and gave unremitting attention to 
the welfare of his empire and subjects. He died on Sunday the 23rd of Za 'I- 
Hijja, A. H. 373 (May, A.D. 984), at a place called Waraklan, on the con- 
fines of Sfrikiya. His death was the result of an inflammation it the intestines; 
or, as some say, of a tumour in his hand. Tle had four hundred concubines; 
and it is even stated that on one single day, ‘the births of seventeen sons were 
successively announced to him. — His name must he pronounced Bolukkin, 
and his father’s, Zirz. The remainder of his genealogy will be given in the life 
of his descendant Tamim. e 


e 


(4) All Buropean authors have wertten this name Botkin, or Botkin; but its true pronunciation is given 
by [bn Khaltikan. 
(2) See page 248. 


BURAN. 


Birén was daughter of al-Hasan Ibn Sabi, whose life shall'be given; it is 
475 said by some, that her real name was Khadija and her surname Buran; hut the 
first is the moregeneral opinjon. She became the wife of the khalif al-Maman, 
who was induced to marry her by the high esteem he bore her father. The 
marriage was celebrated at Fam as-Silh, with festivities and rejoicings the like of 
which were never witnessed for ages before : the expenses were defrayed by her 
father (the visir), whose liberality went so far that he showered halls of musk 
upon the Haghimites (1), the commanders of the troops, the kdtibs {2), and 
the persons who held an-eminent rank at court; each of these balls contained 
a ticket, on ‘which was inscribed the name of a landed property, or of a 
slave girl, or of’ a set of horses, etc. ; and the person into whose hands it fell, 
having opened it and read its contents, proceeded to an agent specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose, from whorh he received the object inscribed on 
the ticket, whether it was a farm, or other property, or a horse, or a slave 
girl, or a mamlék. The vizir then scattered gold and silver “coins, balls 
of musk, and eggs of amber among the rest of the people. He defrayed all the 
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expenses of al-Mamdn, of his officers and companions, those of the troops which 
accompanied him, and of the camp-followers, who were innumerable; he even 
paid the camel-drivers, those who hired the camels out, the boatmen, and all 
those who were in the camp; so that none of the latter were under the necessity 
of buying any thing either for himself or his horse. At-Tabari relates, in his 
History, that al-Mamin stopped pineteen days with al-Hasan (Brérdn’s father), 
who furnished him’ and his suite, every day, with all they required; these ex- 
penses amounted to fifly millions of dirhems (3). Al-Mamin, on his departure, 
having ordered him ten millions of dirhems (4), and granted him Fam as-Silh 
in fief, al-Hasan gave a public audience, and distributed that sum to the khalif's 
generals, companions, and domestics, The historian then says: “After this, 
“ on the 8th of Ramadan, al-Mamin went forth ’to (visit) a+Hasan, and he set 
out from Fam as-Silh on the 2nd Shawwal, A. H. 210. The death of 
‘* Hamid thn Abd al-Hamid (5) took place on the first of Shawwal, the same 
“year.” The following anecdote is told by another historian: (dt the 
“‘ marriage ceremony) a mat interwoven with gold was spread out for al-Ma- 
“ min, who stood on it whilst pearls were showered down in abundance at his 
“feet; on perceiving the pearls thus scattered on “the mat of gold, he said: 

«(God be merciful to Aba Nuwis (6)! one would think that he had seen this, 
“ when he described the bubbles which gover the surface of wine when mixed 
«« with water: ’ 


«The little bubbles and the great resemble a graycl of pcarls upon a ground of gold.’ 


(In this verse critics have remarked a fault, the nature of which cannot be 
explained here.) (7}—‘*Al-Mamiin then granted al-Hagan one year's revenue 
“ of Fars and of the province of al-Ahwaz. Poets and orators were profuse in 
“ their praises on this occasiorf, and the following ‘verses on the subject by 
“ Muhammad Ibn Hazim al-Babili, have been remarked for their ingenuity (8): 


God grant that Béran and al-Hasan may be happy With the son-in-law! Thou hast 
* triumphed, son of Hardin (9); and of whyse dabghter hast thou made the conquest” 


‘When these verses, were mentioned to al-Mamin, he said: ‘By Allah! I know 
“ not whether the author means good or ill.’” At-Tabari says: ‘‘ Al-Mamin 
*¢ went in to Baran on the third night after his arrival at Fam as-Silh; and when 
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“+ he sat down by her side, a thousand pearls were showered upon them. out 
“« of a golden tray, by her grandmother; he ordered them to be picked up, and 
“asked her how many there were, and she answered, one thousand; on which 
+ “he deposited them in her lap, saying: ‘Let this be the marriage gift, and ask 
‘what thou requirest.’ On this, her grandmother said to her:+“Speak to thy 
“lord, who hath commanded thee.’ , Baran then asked him to pardon Ibrahim 
“ Yon al-Mahdi (10).” (His life has been already given in page 16.) “To this 
“ the khalif answered, saying: ‘1 grant his pardon.’ On that night they lit a 
474 “' candle of ambergris weighing eighty pounds, which was placed in a candle 
“ stick (41) of gold; but al-Mantin blamed them, saying, that it was an exceas 
“of prodigality.” « Another author says: ‘When al-Mamdn sought to enter 
‘¢in to Buran, he was refused admittance, on the pretext that she was indis- 
“ posed, but he would not retire; and when his bride was brought forth to him, 
“he found her unwell, and left her. The next morning, when he gave public 
“audience, the katib Ahmad Ibn Yisuf (42) entered and said to him: ‘Com- 
‘* mander of the Faithful! may God accord you happiness and good fortune in 
‘+ what you have undertaken; may you be great in prowess and victorious in 

“‘eambat!’ To this al-Mamin replied by reciting the following verses: 
* Eques impetuosus, cum hasta sud promptus ad confussionem in tenebris, predam 
*auam sanguine infieere voluit; sed eum prohibuit illa, cum sanguine, a sanguine 

suo.’ ‘ 

In this, he made allusion to the nature of her indisposition, and the figure he 
employed is perfectly appropriate. The foregoing anecdote is related by Abi ’l- 
Abbas al-Jurjani (13) in his Kindzydt or tropes; but 1 have found the story told 
in a different manner; Snd God knows best the truth (14). All this occurred in 
the month of Ramadan, A. H. 20 (A, D. 825-6}, but al-Mamin had been (al- 
ready) betrothed to her ii the year 202. She'was with him in A. H. 248 when 
he died ; :his “death took place on Thursday, 17th Rayab (August, A.D. 833); 
and hers, on Tuesday, 27th of the first Rabi, 274 (September, A.D, 884) She 
was then eighty years of age, as the was born on Sunday evening, 2nd Safar, 
A. TL 492 (December, A. D. 807), at Baghdad. It is said that she was buried 
in a vault opposite to the maksiira (45) in the mosque of the sultan, and that 
her monument exists till this day.—According to as-Samani, Fant as-Sith (the 
mouth of the Sdh) is a town on the Tigris near Wasit; but the £d#ib Imad ad~ 
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din says, in his Kharda, that as-Sith is a large canal branching off the Tigris 
above Wasit, and that a great number of towns (16) were on its banks; but the 
waters having overflowed, those places went to ruin. I must observe that Imad 
ad-din was better informed dn the subject than as-Samani, having made a fong 
residence at Wasit as director of the government office (17). 


{4} The persons related to the Abbaside khalifs were designated by the title of Hashimites, as being des 
ended fram one common ancestor, Hashim Ibn Abd Manat, 

(2) See page 26, note (7). ‘ 

(8) This, ou a very moderate evaluation, is shout one million eve hundred thousand pounds sterling 

(4) About two hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. r 

(+ Hamtd Iba Abd al-Hamld died in the year 210 (A. D. 628)." He was & naive of Tas, and one of 
al-MimAn’s principal generals. In bit eaterprizes fe displayed great vigour, courege, and promptitude — 
(An-Nujtm at-Zahira.) 

(6) Literally: May God slay him, This impreeation is frequently employed to denote approbstion. 

(1) The fault consists iu his having employed Cyeo and £yS, the feminnes of rol and St 
which are adjectives in the comparative degree), without their being preceded by the definite aiticle, or fol~ 
lowed by a complement in the genitive case, (See M. de Sary's Grammaire Arabe, tom. 11. p. 302.) An 
Arabie geammarian, in noticing this fault, would say, in bis technical language, Sais)! Jail hi Fs) 
we Vy Hilo! ad gye. Thy word feed signities bubbles, but this meaning is not indicated by the 
lexicons; it occors again, however, in page 413, fine 5, of the Arabic text, with the same signification. 

(8) Inghe original Arabic, these verses are so turned, that they may be taken efther a9 ‘x compliment or a 
sarcasm. : . 

(9) The khi Mamén was son of Hardin ar-Reshid. 

(#0) Tn the Arabic test, the word 1 (Zn) hes becn omitted through inattention, 

(41) Mr. Lane, in the second rolume of bis excellent translation of the Thousand and One Nights (p. 381), 
refers to this passage, tnd supposes that the word ,5i, as given in my Arabic edition of Kha Kballiktn's 











work, aw ecror of the press for yi lantern. The best manuseripts agroe, however, in giving yyi, snd 
the correctness of this reading is confirmed by the following passage from Kambl ad-dtn’s 





History of Aleppo: 

Bab ye styl taal Bylo pe Sitnot as! «four candles of amergris in ax many candlesticks of 

silver.” (See Freytag’s Selecta ex Histor(4 Hales, p. 34.) Were stad the trne reading in the first instance, 
3 





we thould necessarily be obliged to suppose thet, in the second, [yl is « mistake of the copyist for 
which in inadmissible. The word,» is mot to be found in the leticone, withthe signiiation of condastick, 
but this or fontern in certainly its meaning here. The same wérd orcurs agtin In the next page of M. Frey- 
tag's work, where itis said that the princess Katr an-Nad& (dew-drop) went forth, preceded by four hun- 
dred female slaves, each of whom hore in ber hand a yi of gold and silver, containing « candle of ambergris 

(4%) Ahmad Ifn Yoouf thn al-Kasim was the son of an enfranchised slaye. He filled the place of kattb in 
one of the government offices, and was distinguished hy his tslents, insteaction, prudence, and skill in state 
affairs; he wae also a poet. On the death of the visir Abmed Ibu Abi Khilid, he was chosen to succeed 
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him by the khallf al-Mimon, to whom he had been recommended by ¢]-Hasan * Sahl. He died during 
the reign of al-Mémon. (MS. No. 808, fol. 314.) 

(13) Abo -Abbls Ahmad tbo Muhammad Ibn Ahmad alJurjioi was a doctor of the sect of ss-Shtft. 
He studied jurisprudence under Abd Yehak as-Shirdzi, and became eminent for his talents, Ee filled the 
place of kadi at Basra, and was the ahaikh of the Shefites in that city. He was learned in the Traditions and 
romposed both in verse and in prose. Among his works are the following: Kétdb os-Sk0f $123} (tho Aaai- 
ing), rare, in 4 vols, The Tajrid 2 = {ths stripped), a large volume of legal decisions without the 
proofs. Al-Mudyidt Hu lag)} (the pussier), being a collection of enigmas, jour d'esprit, ete He died 
A. H. 482 (A, D, 1089).—(Tab al-Fok. Tab. as-Shaf.) 

(44) This story is told differently in another part of the work. See page = 

(A) See note (8), page 238 

(46) Literally: Places. a 

(47) An office existed In each province, for the administration of the government estates, recovery of 
taxes, aud registry of all property liable to taxation. 

Pane 1 


BURI TAJ AL-MULUK. 


Abi Said Bari, surnamed Taj al-Multik (crown of kings) and Majd ad-din 
(glory of’ religion) was the youngest son of Aiydb Ibn Shadi (whose life has 
been already ‘given), and brother to the sultan Salah ad-din. He was a man of 
talent; and his diwdn, or co:lected poetical works, though made up of pieces, 
some fechly, and some well written (1), is yet good, if compared to those of 
the epoch. I extract from it the following lines, written on one of his mam- 
liks, who came riding up from the west on a grey horse: 


My friend approached from the west, riding on a grey horse, and | exclaimed : 
"Glory to the Almighty! the sun has risen in the west I" 


The following piece is given as his by the katib Imad ad-din, in the Kha- 
rida: 


O, thon who, when pleaeed, art my life; and when angry, my death! how beautiful 
are the musk-spotted roses of thy cheeks(2)! Between thy eyelids is a (magic) power 
which holdeth sway over my weakness. I strived to assume fortitude, though love 
tormented me, and passed all bounds. Perhaps Fortune may one day grant, through 
mistake, that I obtain from thee my cure. 


He also quotes the following : 
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Onghou who bearest a lanco as slender as thy waist! O, thou who wieldest a sword 
whid wounds like thy glances! Quit the lance and sheath thy weapon, for somotimes, 
undesignedly, thou givest mortal wounds (with thy eyes). 

This’ prince composed some good poetry, and other specimens, besides the 
foregoing, arp given by Imid ad-din, Bari was born in the month of Za ‘+ 
Hijja, A. IL. 556 (A. D. 4461), and died near Aleppo, on Thursday the 23rd of 
Safar, A. H. 579 (June, A.D, 1183), of"a wound he received when that place 
was hesieged by his brother, the sultan Salah ad-din. They laid siege to it on 
the 46th of Muharram, and on the same day, Bari received the wound in his 
knee of which he died. The katib Imad ad-dip says, in his al-Bark as-Shami : 
“(Qn the conclusion of the peace (3), the sallan, before his entry into the 
“city, had a feast prepared in the camp for Imad ad-din’ (Zinki), the lord of 
“¢ Meppo; he was sitting at table, with Zinki by his side, and we were in the 
‘height of joy and pleasure, when the chamberlain entered and whispered to 
“the sultan that his brother was dead. On receiving this information, he be- 
“¢trayed no emotion; and having given orders to bury him privately, he conti- 
“Cnued todo the honours of hospitality to the last moment.” It is related that 
Salih ad-din used to say: ‘‘We did not gain Aleppo cheaply at the cost of TAj 
§al-Mulak’s life.” —Bud¥ is a Turkish word and means wolf. 


{H) Taterally: Lean and fat; a metaphor taken from cattle. . 

2) Moles on the check are enmpared by the poets to spats of musk, which 18 of a black colour. 

(4 Zinki offered some ersistance al first, but be then made a sceret treaty with Suldh adadte, and gave 
Aleppo up to him. 


TUTUSH. 


Aba Said Tutush (4) Ebn Alb Arslin Ibn Dawa Ibn Mikail Ibn Saljik Ibn 
Dakik as-Saljaki was lord of the countfies to the east of Syria. When Badr al- 
Jamali hield Damascus hesieged by order of the lord of Egypt (the Fatimite khalif’ 
al-Mustansir), the Turk Atsiz (2) Ibn Atk Ibn al-Khowarezmi, who was then 


in possession of the city, sent to implore the aid of Tutush, who marched to his 
35 
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assistance. On arriving near Damascus, Tutush was met by Atsiz, ghom he 
caused to be arrested, and having put him 18 death, he took Bersession of his 
kingdom: this was in the year 474, on the 44th of the second Rabi (October, 
_ A.D. 1078). Atsiz had become master of the city in the month of Zé ra Kaada, 
468 (June, A.D. 1076); T have read, however, in some historical work, that it 
was in 472. thas been already stated in the life of Ak-Sunkur (3), that To- 
440 tush again took Aleppo in A. H. 478; he then conquered the provinces of Syria, 
but the dissensions which afterwards arose between him and his nephew Bark- 
yirik Jed to a war, and a battle was fought between them, near the city of 
Kai, on Sunday the 47th of Safar, A. 1. 488 (February, A. D, 41095), in which 
the troops of Tutush were defeated, and he himself was slain: his birth was in 
the month of Ramadin, 458 (August, A.D. 1066). He left two sons, Fakhr 
al-Mulik Ridwan and Shams al-Mulik Abi Nasr Dahik, the former of whom 
took possession of the principality of Aleppo, and the latter of that of Damascus. 
Ridwan dicd on the last day of the first Jumida, A. H. 507 (Novémber, A.D, 
4443); it was from (one of’) his lieutenants that the Franks took Antioch in 
the year 492 (4). Dakak died on the 18th of Ramadin, A, H 497 (June, A.D. 
1104), and was interred in the mosque situated in the Makr al-Fubhadin (5), 
on the bank of the river Barada outside Damascus. He died’ of a lingering 
illness, but it,has been said that he was poisoned by his mother with a bunch 
of grapes. On his death, he was succeeded by his atibek, or guardian, Zahir 
ad-din Abd Mansir Tophtikin, to whom his mother had been given in marriage 
by his father Tutush. This Toghtikin was an enfranchised slave of Tutush. 
Ridwin is the ancestor of the family called Aulad al-Malik Ridwin (prince 
Ridwen's children), which resides outside of Aleppo. Toghtikin continued in 
possession of the principality of Damascus till his death, which took place on 
Saturday, 8th Safar, 522 (February, A, D. 4128.) Je was succeeded hy his son 
Taj al-Muldk Abt Said Bari (6), who died on Monday, 21st Rajab, A. 1. 526 
(June, A. D. 4132), of a wound he received from the Bitinites (7). He had for 
successor his son Shams al-Mulik Ismail, who reigned’ till Thursday, 44th of 
the second Kabi, 529 (February, A. lb. 1435), on which day he was put to 
death by his mother Khatin Zumurrud (princess Emerald), daughter of Ja- 
wili, and his brother Shihab ad-din Abi ’l-Kasim Mahmad was placed by her on 
the throne. Mahmdd governed Damascus till he was murdered by his page 
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at-Tugush, the eunuch Yisuf, and the farrdsh (8) al-Khat kawi on the night of 
Thursday, 23rd Shaw wal, 533 (June, A.D. 1139). The neat morning, his 
brother Jamal ad-din Muhammad Ibn Biri arrived from his principality of Baal- 
bek and took possession of Bamasens, where he remained till his death, which 
happened on the nightoof Thgysday, 8th Shaban, 534 (March, A. D. 1440). 
Tle was¥succeeded by his son Mujir ad-din*Abck, who continued to govern Da- 
mascus till besieged by Nur ad-din Mahmid Ibn Zinki (A. 2/. 549, 4, D. 1454), 
when he delivered up the city and received Emessa in exchange. He had not 
been long in Emessa, ‘when Nor ad-din sent him to Balis, a town on the Eu- 
porn tthere he remained for some time, anti then went to Baghdad, where 
he was honourably received by the khalif al-! Muhtafi (lamar illah); but I do 
not know the epoch of his death (9). When he Was at Damascus, he confided 
the government to Muin ad-din Anez Ibn Abd Allah, a mamlik of his grand- 
father Toghtikin, The castle of Mutn ad-din, in the canton of al-Ghaur, which 
is in the dependencies of Damascus, was so named after him; he died on the 
night of the 23rd of the latter Rabi, 544 (August, A. D. 1449). It was his 
daughter whom Nir ad-din Mahmid married, and who became wife of the 
sultan Salah ad-din on the death of her first husband, There is a college at 
Damascus which was founded by Muin, ad-din. —I have since discovered the date 
of Mujtr ad-din Abck’s death; it was lin 4, a 564, 4. D. 1468. 9) as we 
shall mention in the life of Nor ad-din Mahmid. 


(J) Sn Reishe’s Annals of Abd 'l-Fada this name is incorrectly written Tanash. 
(2) Renke erronoously writes this name Aneur. 
(3) See page 225, 

(A) This iy a mistake; Antioch was taken by the crusaders A. D. 1098 (A H. 491). 

(8) Hake al-Fahhadin (the enclosure of the anther or ounce-keepers) ; tite word hakr signifies an enclosed 
ground; see Chrestomathie, t 1.239 It is well known that in the East, pauthers and ouwres were trained 
for hunting. In the Arabic text f have printed gil in conformity with all my MSS. axcept oné, which has 

GAN; the latter reading seems preferable. 

(6) These were alsa the names ani tiles of a brother of Salah ad-din; ‘ye {fe has been giveg in the preced- 
ing article. ba 

(7) Sce note (2), page 228. 

(8) The duty of,the farrash 1s to pitch his master's tent, spread his carpets, and keep hie furniture in 
order. 

(9) See however the last lines of this article, 
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TAKIYA BINT GHAITH. : 

Omm Ali Takiya Bint Abi ‘I-Faraj Ghaith (Takia, mother of Ali and 

daughter of Abu ’l-Faraj Gaith) bn Ali Thn Abd as-Salam Ibn Muhpmined 
444 Ibn Jaafar as-Sulami al-Armanizi as-Siiri was the mother of Abi ’l-Hasan Ali 
Tbn Fadil Ibn Samdin as-Siri, She was a woman of talent, and composed 
some good kasidas and short pieces of poetry. The Adfiz as-Silafi, in whose 
service she had been for a timt when at Alexandria, speaks of hérafdvour- 
ably in some of hes works, and the following passage is found in his hand- 
writing: ‘1 stunthlell in tht place of my abode, and my foot was wounded 
* thereby; on which a girl in the house tore a piece off her veil and bound it 

up (1).” Takiya herself pronounced the following verses on the occasion : 
Had I found means, I should have given my cheek (2) rather than a maiden’s veil. 
How happy should 4 be to hiss a foot which has always trod in the laudable path 

(the path of righteousness). 

In expressing this idea, she had in view the follgwing lines, which are hy 
Hardin Tbn (40 Zon) Yahya al-Munajjim: 

How should he stumble who hath always been upright under the gravest ‘circum- 
stances? How could a hurt’happen to a fuot which hath never swerved from the road 
of honour (3). 

1 have been informed by the Aafiz Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri, that Takiya 
composed a Aasida in praise of Taki ad-din Omar, nephew of Salih ad-din ; 
its subject was wine, aud in it she described all the apparatus of a convivial 
party (4), and every thing respecting wine. When the prince read the poem, 
he said, ‘The old lady knows all those things from her youth.” Takiya having 
been informed of what he said, composed another kasida on war, in which’she 
described it to perfection, and all its accompanying circumstances ; she then sent it 
to him, saying: “My acquaintance with that is like my acquaintance with this.” 
In so doing, it was her intention to justify herself (5) from the imputation which 
he cast upon her character. Takiya was born at Damascus in ¢he month of 
Safar, A. H. 505 (August, A. D. 1444); I have seen, however, a note in the 
handwriting of as-Silafi, stating that she was born in the month of Muharram of 
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that year: she died in the beginning of al, 579 January, A.D. 1184). 
Her father Abi 'l-Faraj died towards the ehdof A. H. 509, and, as some say, 
in the month of Safar of that year: he was an authority as a traditionist (6). 
Her grandfather Ali Ibn Abd as-Salam died at Sir (Zyre) on Sunday morning, . 
Sth of the secdnd Rabi, 478{August, A.D. 1085). Her son Abd ‘I-Hasan Ali, 
who was a native of Sir, but a denizen of, Egypt, died at an advanced age in 
the city of Alexandria, on the 15th Safar, A, I. 603 (Scptember, A. D. 1206). 
He was an able grammarian and master of the different readings of the Ko- 
ran (7); his handwriting was elegant and his orthography correct: his father 
Fadil was bora at Damascus in the month of Shawwal, 490 (September, 4097). 
{Thiy-I have taken from a note written by the Adfiz as-Silafi.) I find in the 
handwriting of Abi ‘l-Hasan that his father Fadil, whb was surnamed Abit 
Muhammad, died at Alexandria in’ the beginning of the first Rabi, 568 
(October, A.D. 4172).— Armandzi means belonging to Armandz, which is 
a village in the dependencies of Damascus; some say, however, that it is situ- 
ated in the dependencies of Antioch, but the former statement is more correct ; 
As-Samani says that it is in the dependencies of Aleppo, and 1 have been in- 142 
formed by a person who saw Armaniz, that it is in tHe dependencies of Aleppo, 
and lies at less than a mile’s distance to the west of Aziz (8).—Stiré means be- 
longing to Stir (Tyre), acity on the coast of Syria, and now in the hands of the 
Franks, may God frustrate their projects! it was saken by them in the year 548 
(A. D. 1124). God render its conquest easy to the Moslims! (9) 


(1) So slight 2 mention as this was yet highly honourable, coming, us it did, from so great and learned a 
man, See his life, page 86. zs 

(2) See page 126, note (3). 

(2) Literally: Which hath not ceased to tyead towards an honourable sation. 

(4) See note (10), page 187. 

(i) Literally: The justification of the court of her dwelling. 

(0) Literally: be was a thikat ie. See note (8), page 102. 

(7) See note (11, page 482. 

(8) This is one of the additions, made by the autRor, and as it frequently happens with him in suth 
caves, he has neglected to modify what was previously said, and has thes fallen into a contradiction. 
Auta jlyp, written aleo jhiel, lies to che north of Aleppo The country was celebrated for ils beauty 
and fertility. 

(0) Tyre was not retaken by the Moslims till A. D. 1280, seven years after Ibn Khalliktn’s death. 
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ABU GHALIB AT-TAIYANI. 


Abi Ghalib Temmim Ybn Ghalib Ibn Omar te philofildh, surnamed at- 
Taiyni, was a native of Cordova, but had settled at Muré J held the first 
rank in the science of philology, and was considered’ asa sine thority in his 
doctrines on that subject (4). Ie was cited also for his koowledge of jurispru- 
dence, his observance of the precepts of religion, and bjs,piety,,, His celebrated 
compilation of philological remarks is unequalled by any work of the kind both 
for concision and extensive information, The following anecdote, related of 
the author by Ibn al-Earadi, is a proof not only of his learning, but of his strict 
religious principles: ‘When Abi ‘I-Jaish Mujahid’(2) took Murcia, he sent to 
“ Aba Ghalib, who was then residing in that city, a present of one thousand 
“dinars, with the condition that he should add these words to the title of his 
“work: Composed by Abi Ghalib for Abii't-Jaish Mujahid. On this, he 
“ peturned the money, saying: ‘Were the world offered to me on that con- 
* dition, I should refuse “1, to avoid having a falschood to answer for; it was 
** not for you that 1 composed the work, but for thé public at large.’ — How 
“admirable was the noble and lofty spirit of that able master (3)! what an 
“honest pride, what integrity in that profound scholar!” Ibn Haiyan says 
that Abi Ghalib was pre-eminent in his knowledge of the (Arabic) tongue, 
and that all yielded to him in philology. He composed a most instructive 
collection of philological observations, which he entitled Talkth al-din (4). 
Ike died at Almeria, A. H. 436 (A. I. 1044-5), in one of the months of Ju- 
mada, Among his masters in philology were his father and Abi Bakr az- 
Zubaidi.—1 suppose that Taiydni is derived from Tin (fig), and means a 
seller of that fruit. 


(1) Those philological doctrines consisted w the egplanation of the terms and expressions proper to the 
language of the ancient Arabs These explanatrons could only be Icarned from tradition, and it is for this 
tenxon shat Tbn Khalitte, in speaking of at-Taryini. makes use of the word iii (hitat), which means » 
sure authority in the transmission of traditional information. 

(2) AbO‘LSaish Mujabid Jbn Abd Allah ol-Admiri, surnamed al-Muwaffak, was an enfranchised slave of 
Abd ar-Bahmdn Ibn al-Mansdr, the Adjid or prime minister of the Spanish khalif Hishtm Ibn al-Hakem. 
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In A. HL, 406 (A. D, 1018) be made an expedition to the Balearie Isles and Sardima, an acrount of which 1 
given by Conde. On bis riturn to Spain, ho succeeded, afier many adventures, mn ubtarmng possession of 
Denia, Murcia, and the neighbouring towns. Me died at Denia, of which he was wls, or governor, in A. H. 
496 (A. D. 40445), and lett behind the reputation of a just and able ruler, and a generous patron of men of 
Yearning He was brought up at « ordova, —(Bughsat al-Multomss } 

{8} Able master ; the Arabic word 1s Ra?s (chief); which was perhaps the lithe given lum as chef philologes 
of the age 

(4) Thu tithe siguifies Iterally: Fructsfcation of the Eye, st 1» pethays « commentary on Khaill thn 
Ahmad's celebrated Arabic dictionary the din, or a supplement to 1t 


TAMIM IBN AL-MOIZZ IBN AL-MANSUR. 


Abi Ali Tamim was son of al-Moizz Yhn al-Mansir Ibn al-Kaim thu al- 
Mahdi. His father was lord of Egypt and Maghrib, and the founder of the 
city of Cairo (wiich ws for that reason entitled) al-Moizsya. (We shall give 
his life in the letter A, and have already made mention of a number of his 
family; of the others we shall speak hereafter.) Tamim was a man of supe- 
ior talent and a poet, gifted with a subtle wit and a refined taste; he did not, 
however, obtain the supreme authority, as the throne devolved to his brother 
al-Aziz in virtue of the solema covenant by which this prince had been recog~ 
nised, during his father’s lifetime, ay the legitimate successor to the empire, 
Al-Aziz also composed some good poetry, and a grvat number of pieces by him 
and by his hrother are given in at-Thaalibi’s Fatima. The following verses 
ate by Tamim: 


The love I bore her did nut appear excusable till her bair spread a dark shade on 
her cheek, and ber beauty had attaned its perfection (1) The locks which en ireled 
her chocks (2) aspired to kiss her lips, but she repelled thefh with the drawn sword of 
her glances. By Allah! were I not apprchensive that people should say af me: ‘Is 
“ head 1s deranged by love;” (and yet 1 am jashfied m loving !)—on hyssing those rosy 
cheeks, I should think them a bunch of yiolets, and her shoulders of camphor (white 
ness) | should mistake fur ambergt's (3): 


By the same. 


I swear by Him who alone possesses sovereign power, and who knows the most hd- 14% 
den secrets!" that painful though st be to concoal one’s sufferings, it would be, for mo, 
more grievous and painful to reveal them (4) 1 undorgo tortures the least uf which 
would force the eyes to shed tears (from patn), and yct, for her sake, I always wear 
a smiling face 
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The author of the Yatima gives the following lines as being composed by 
Tamim : 


No! the mother of the tender fawn who passed days and nights in the Ucsert suf- 
fering from thirst,—who roamed unconscious and wandered in amaze through the 
wilderness,—whom the noontide heat oppressed, and who found fot a drop of cool 
water to quonch her thirst,—who slrew near to her fawn, and, hanging fondly over 
it, fourid its flanks parched and shrunk,—that mother felt not greater pain than I on the 
day (of my friends’ departure), when they girthed their camels, and a voice extlaimed 
from the tribe: ** Adieu for ever !” (3) 


The following (well-known) line is attributed to him ‘also: 


Evil Fortune -vas mortified (and frustrated) by (the abundance of) bis gifls; such mor- 
ification he alo fut when forced to refuse (a sultestation). 


All Tamim’s poetry is good. The author of the Dual al-Munkatia (6) says 
that he died in (he month of Za 'I-Kaada, A. 1. 374 (April, A.D. 985), in Misr; 
and al-Otaki (7) states in his History, that his death took place on the aflernaon of 
Tuesday, 43th of the month, and that his brother al-Aziz Nizar was present at 
the funeral prayers, which were said over him in his garden: the kidi Muham- 
mad [bn an-Noman (8) washed the corpse, and having wrapped it up in sixty 
rohes, he brought it out of the garden towards sunset, and prayed over it at the 
Kardfa (9); he then bore it to the castle of Cairo, and placed it in the vault 
wherein the body of his fatler al-Moizz was deposited. Muhammad Ibn Abd al- 
Malik al-Hamadani (10) says, in his work entitled al-Madrif’ al-Mutadkhira 
(Sciences of later Times), that Tamim died in the year 375; God’ knows best! 
A third writer says that he was born ip A. H. 387 (A. D. 948-9). 


(4) The verb ye in the seeond form signifies to have the face encircled with the is@r, whieh ward 16 
explained in tht Intioduetien. 1 have modified the idea for an obvious reason. 

(2) Literally : 1) seorpions of her face, See Introduction. 

{1 What T have here translated rory cheeks, meaus literally, the apple of her checks; the similitude he- 
tween the vigdet and the izdr has been explained in the Jotroduction; camphor with Arabic poets is thr 
emblem of whileness, as musk ty of blackness, and ambergris in prized for its whiteness and perfume. 

(4) His affliction wav love; but respect for bis mistross obliged him to conceal it 

(8) Literally: “No mecting again!" 

6) See page 182, nate (8). 

(7) AbO Abd ar-Rabmin Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah al-Otaki is the author of the work entitled Tarikh 
al-Mayhdriba (History of the natives of Moghrit\.- (Ad-Dahabi’s Mushtobih al-Asmd, MS. No. 862.) 
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ALouitfaed AH. 385 (A. D.008). Higlite us given by Casi am the BébHotheea Arabéea, tom. 1. p.434, 
after the Tarikh al-Hukam@, or History of the Plulosophers, by az-Zozem. See Bib. arab. No. 4773, I have 
given an account vf az-Zozeni's work 1m a noteon the life of Thabit Ih Kurra; see page 200 Casini does not 
seem to have known thts author's name, although he cates bus authority frequently. 

(8) Mulammad tbo an-Nomdn was born at Kawaviu, A. H. 348 (A.D. O86) He accompanied bus father 
to Rgypt, and was appomted kids by al-Azlz mn the year 374 (A D. 984-81 Mefore him, this place was 
Aled by bis brother Alt Ybn an-Nomda, who died sn that year. The death of the kAci Wubammad (ook place 
A. H. 389 (A.D 999). ‘The ceremony of Is snstaflatian 1» thus related: “Afier receiving from al-Aglz a 
peluse of honour and a sword, he procceded on the same day (from the castle) to the city; as be was suffering 
from illness, he was sented in a covered choir which wes placed on the back of a mule, On enteniog the 
teal mosque he found himself unable to preside at the meeting (held for hts rnstaflatton), and he there 
fore went bome and left bry son Abd al-Azty and his nephews with the notaries, st was in their presence that 
the diplama was reed afler Friday prayers. By it he was appointed hadi of Egypt, Alexendna, Mekha, 
Medina, and the provinees of Syria; be was authorised also ¢8 preside at publi prayers (twhich was one of 
the privileges granted to governors of provinces and 2 4zsra), and was empowered ta act as tontroller of the 
mint, and snspeciot of werghts and qicacures (these were duttes utually filled by the chsef magistrate of po- 
face or Muhtustb, omc , In thus document the names of ns father and brothers were mentioned in terms 
of high praise —(Ibn Hoyt s History of the Rade of Egypt, MS. No, @04.) 

(9 See note (12), page 88 

(40) According to Hayy Khalifa, this writer died A. 524 (A. D. 1427.) 


TAMIM IBN AL-MOIZZ IBN BADIS. . 


Aba Yahya Tamim was son of al-Moizz (and a@ descendant of Kahtan; lus 
genealogy 1s thus gwen (1) Tamim Ibn al-Moizz Ibn Bidis !bn al-Mansiir Tbn 
Bolukhin Ibn Ziri Thn Manad Ibn Mankdsh Ibn Zanik (2) fbn Zaid al-Asghar 
(the tess) Iba Washfal Ibn Wagghali thn Sari Ibn Watloki Ibn Sulaimin Ibn 
al-Warith Ibn Adi ‘l-Asghar al-Mathna (the /ess or whe second) Ibn Miowar Ibn 
Yahsub Ibn Malik {bn Zaid Ibn al-Ghauth al-Asghar Ibn Saad; Saad, named 
also Abd Allah, was son of Auf Ibn Adi Ibn Malik thn Zaid Ibn Sadad Ibn Zura; 
Zura, who was Himyar the less, was son of Saba fhe less, son of Kaab Ibu Zaid 
Ibn Sahl Ibn Amr Ibn Kais Ibn Modwia Ibn Jushamn Ibn Abd Shams Iba Wail (3) 
Thn al-Ghanth Ibo Taidan (4) Ibn Kitr (5) Ibn Auf Ibn Arib Ibn Zuhair Ibn 
Aiman Ibn al-Hamaisa Ibn Amr Ibn Himyar; Himyar, named also al-Aranjaj, 
was son of Saba the elder, son of Yashhob (6) Ibn Yarub Ibn Kahtan Ibn Aabir 

36 
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(Heber); Aabir is the same person as the prophet Hid, who was son of Shalih 
(Saleh) son of Arfakhsbad son of Sem son of Noah. Such is the statement made 
by Imid ad-din in the Kharfda —This Tamim, who was surnamed al-Iimyari 
144 as-Sunhiji (sprung from Sunhdj and Himyar), became sovereign of Hrikiva 
‘and the neighbouring countries on the death of his father al-Moizz. His B0- 
vernment was just, and his conduct praiseworthy ; he liked men of learning, and 
honoured persons of talent; for this reason, poets came from the most distant 
regions to celebrate his praise, and, amongst the rest, Ibn as-Sarrdj ‘as-Stri. 
Tamim’s ancestor, al-Mathna Ibn al-Miswar, was the first of the family who 
entered Ifrikiya (7). Iba Rashik al-Kairawani composed a number of pieces in 
honour of Tamim, and in one of them is this passage : 


The truest and'most authentic history of Jiberality which has been transmitted from 
ancicat (imes, is that narrative made by the torrents, which learned it from the rain, 
which received it from the sea, which held it from the hand of Tamtm (8). 





The emir Tamim himself composed some good poetry, of which the following 
are specimens: 


If my eyes looked at hers, she would know with whom I should wish a secret inter- 
view. Her glances seem to reach the heart and discover i's hidden coutents. 


By the same; ‘ 


Ask of the abufidant rains which have watered all thy country, if they fell as copiously 
as my tears! If it be thy character to show aversion and rigour (fo thy lover) patience 
should be mine; bul where shall I find it? 


The katib Imad ad-din speaks of him in the Sail, and gives the following pas- 
sages of his poetry: 
L thought of hell and its fires {and when the wicked shall exclavm :} ‘Alaa for us! 
*« There is no time for eschipe (9).” I then invoked the Lord, for my best recommenda- 
tion to his mercy 1s to declare the sincerily of my faith. 


By the same : 


How ofteli have I drank intoxication off “aces which in beauty far surpassed descrip- 
tion. The cheeks wore like roses, the tceth like pearls, and the ringlets like myrtle (10). 


The merits of Tamim were abundant like his poetry, and his gifts were be- 
stowed with liberality. It was in his reign that the Mahdi, Muhammad Jbn 
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Tumort, passed through Ifsikiya on his return from the East, and manifested his 
disapproval of those whom hie saw transgress the rules of the divine law; from 
thence he went to Morocco, where he acytired celebrity by his proceedings. The : 
emir Tamm was born at al-Mansiriya (called also Sabra (11), a town in the 
province of Ifrikiya), on Monday, 43th Rajab, A. II. 422 (July, A. D. 4034): 
he was entrusted by his father with the government of al-Mahdiya, in the month 
of Safar, A. U. 445, and he remained in command of that city till bis father’s 
death, which took Place i in the month of Shabin, A.H. 454 (August, A. D. 1062), 
when he became sole master of the kingdom. ,He continued in the exercise of 
supreme authority till he died in A. H. 504, on? Friday mght, 15th Raab (Feb- 
ruary, A. D, 1408), He was buried in his palace, but hus corpse was afterwards 
removed to Kast as-Sida ateMonastir (12). He left after him upwards of one 
hundred sons and sixty daughters, according to the account given byhis grandson 1A. 
Ibn Shaddid in his History of Kairawan (13).—I have already marked the maimer 
in which the names of some of his ancestors are to ke pronounced, but it would 
occupy too much room, were T to fix the orthography of the remainder. I have 
wiitten them here, howescr, wath the vowel points (14), so that any person who 
washes (0 quote dhe genealogy hay only to follow what I have here gaven after a 
note in the handwaiting of a mau of infor mation.—Afonastir shall be noticed an 
the lfe'of al-Basiri. 


(4) This gengalogy el Ist bas been drawn up after the MSS of tha khallkan, and confronted with the 
copies of tt given by Imdd addin wt lay Ahavida (MS No 4378, fot 89), and an-Nawain in bis History of 
the Zit dynasty (WS No 702 fot 26) Ube latter wrster says that be extracted it from the ass] 


is oe History of Maghrib and hairewdn, composed by a grandson of Tamtm shn al-Morzz Ibn Béd’s, 
bose name was zz ad-din Abd Muhammad Abd al-Astz Jon Shaddid 1 am wncfined Lo suspect this gene - 
logs to he a forgery and that at was fabeicated lo flatter the Ztrste princes who naturally desired to prove 
thea descent from an Arabian stock A numbcr of names an st appear to be Berber, and maght be adduced 
av a proof that the Araby: language was not then im general use in the tribe of Sunbay , Other fists besrdes 
the plesen are extant, showing the descent of the Humyares trom Kablin, but nono of them win perfet 
wecordance with thc others Thus i however a curvous document, trang, a4 1 does, the tube of Sunkdy up 
to that of Himydr, whch pornt, sf proved would be important for the story of Northern Affi the facts 
indeed assetted by many Arabian historians, but I should nol adnmt st were 11 founded merely an the au 
thority of vuspreious geneatogtes 

(2) There are differences botwcen the MSS in the manner of pointing sume names in this tist The 
following various readings may not be undeserving of notice- Zasydk Sl) for Zandk, Washfak 
<Plasd. tor Washftd, Warghafi and Wasdf for Wazghf, Wastks for Wattoks, 
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(8) Or Wathet Js}, 

(A) Perhaps Huddan 

(8) Kotn ub according wo the Khartda. 

{8) Yaslyud according to the Kamfis, ‘ 

(7) The huntorian (Ibn Skadddd, see vote (1) ) says thet al-Mathne Ibn al-Miswar yas the first of bur 
family who entered Maghib. When the Abysuans took Yemen from the Himyarfies, be emigrated to Magh- 
rib, m consequence of a prediction made to him by a soothsayer, the rmport of which was, that some of bis 
posterity tn that country were to obtain an empire.—(An-Nuwarr! M8. No 702, fol 27.) 

(8) The Arshs compare liberality to a torrent or to the oeran, and frequently designate it by the emblem 
of humidity This poet therefore represents the waters of tbe torrent as procoeding fiom the hand of the 
prince, and then transmitted by the sea to the rain, and by the rain to the torredt This humidity or ttberality 
resomblea therefore an ancient tradition, which is banded down from one generation to another Such is the 
aden expressed in these verges “ 

{®) Koran, surat 38, v. 2, 

(10) Arubie poets froquently compare the harr to myrite, on account of its dark colour ‘The word 
us (myrtie) 18 often used metaphorically to denguate the har, 

(41) See note (2), page 249 

(42) See note (9), page 232 

(13) See note (1), 

(14) These vowel ports have been mitted hy the eopyst 





SIIAMS AD-DAWLAY TURAN SIIAII. 


Al-Malik al-Muazzam Shams ad-Dawlat (he exalted prince, sun of the em- 
pire) Taran Shah Ibn Aiydb Ibn Shadi Ibn Marwan was surnamed Fakhr ad-dm 
(glory of religion). Mention has been alieady made of his father and his hro- 
ther Taj al Mulik (1). He was an elder brother of the sultan Salih ad-din, 
who often capressed his high esteem of him, and treated him with deference. 
In the month of Rajab, 569, the sultan having established his authority on a 
solid basis qnd strengthened his army, sent his brother Tiran Shih, with a 
chosen body of troops, from Egypt to Yemen against Abd an-Nabi Ibn Mahdi. 
This man pretended that his authority was to catend over all the land, and hay- 
ing becomd master of the greater patt,of the cities and fortresses in that pro- 
vince, he cansed the A/otba (2) to be said in bis own name. Taran Shah, on 
his arrival in Yemen, obtained the victory by God's permitsion,-and slew the 
rebel. He then took possession of nearly all the country, and enriched great 
numbers hy his donations, for he was of a noble and generous disposition. He 
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left. Yemen when the sultan was besiegtag Alepgo, and arrived at Damascus in the 
month of Zé'l-Hijja,’A.H. 574 (June, A. D. 4476). Salah ad-din, on raising the 
siege, went back to Egypt, after appointing Tarin Shah as his lieutenant in 
Damascus, where he remained for some time and then returned to Misr. Ibn , 
Shaddad says,'in his History of Salah ad-din, that al-Malik al-Muazzam Taran 
Shah died at Alexandria on Thuysday, 44 of Safar, A. H. 576 (June, A. D. 
4480) (3), but in another part of the work he states that his death took place on 
the Sth of Safar. His body was transported to Damascus by Sit as-Sham, 
who was his sister by the father’s side, and wes interred by her in the col- 
lege which she had founded outside the city? That edifice contains also her 
tomb, that of her son Husim ad-din Omar son of Lajin, and that of her second 
husband, Nasir ad-din Abi, Abd Allah Mahgmmad Ibn Asad ad-din Shirkih, 
whom she had espoused on the death of Lajin. -- Husim ad-din (the sword of 
religion) died on the night of Thursday, 19th Ramadin, 587 (October, A. D. 
4191); he was master of the eunuch Shibl ad-Dawlat (whelp of the empire) Ki- 
fir Ibn Abd Allah, who was therefore entitled a/-Husdmt, and who founded the 
Shibliya college and the Shibliya convent outside of Damascus, on the road 
leading to Mount Kasitin; these two establishments thave a certain celebrity at 
Damascus. Shib] ad-Dawlat founded a great number of wakfs (4) and charita- 
ble snstitutions useful (4 others) in’ this life and (to himself) in the next. He 
died in Rajab, 623 (July, A. D. 1226), and was interred near the Shubiya Col- 
lege, in the mausoleum which bears his name.—Mention shall be made of Nasir 
ad-din Muhammad, son of Shirkith, in the life of his father, —Sitt as-Sham (she 
lady of Syria) died on the 16th Zi "-Kaada, 616 (January, A. D. 1220).—On 
finishing this article, I found some further information in the handwriting of a 
person of merit, who had cultivated the science of biography; this additional 
note I shall give here, and let what I have already said stand as it is, Ifis nar- 
ration is as follows: -- When Shams ad-Dawlat had reduced tht province of 
Yemen to tranquillity, and submitted it to his authority, he‘felt a dislike to 146 
residing in that country, having been brough; up inl Syria, aland of abundance, 
whilst Yemen was a sterile region, deptived of every advantage. ‘Ve therefore 
wrote to hig brother, offering his resignation and demanding his authorisation to 
return to Syria. (Jn this lette) he complained of his unpleasant situation, and 
of the sufferings which he underwent in being deprived of the necessary con- 
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veniencies of life. Salih ad-din sent a letter in reply, encouraging hit to con- 
tinue in a country possessed of s0 much wealth and forming so extensive an em- 
pire, Shams ad-Dawlat, on hearing the contents of the letter, ordered his trea- 
surer to bring him a thousand gold pieces, and, giving them to his majordomo 
in the presence of the messenger who brought the letter, he-ordered him to send 
to the market and buy a lump of icg with that sum. To this the majordomo 
answered: “ My lord, this is Yemen, and how can ice be found in it?” —*Tell 
“them then,” said the prince, “to buy with it a tray of apricots (5)."—‘* How 
“could such a fruit be found here?” was the reply. Tie then named all the 
different sorts of fruit peculiar t#Damascus, and the major-domo manifested his 
astonishment, and said, as each species was named: ‘How, my lord, could 
“such a thing be found bert?” Shams ad-Dawlat, having at length finished, 
said to the messenger: ‘1 should like to know what is to be done with these 
‘+ riches, since they cannot procure me the pleasures of life, nor furnish me with 
‘what I desire? Money cannot be eaten, and its sole use is, that it enables a 
“ man to attain the object of his wishes.” The messenger, on his return, re- 
lad the circumstance to Salah ad-din, who, in consequence, allowed his brother 
to come back. Al-Kadi ai-Fadil used to write to Shams ad-Dawlat, and in his 
letters, which were elegantly drawn up, he expressed the ardent desire he had 
(of seeing him again); oe of these letters contained this well-known piece of 
verse: ‘ : 

Re not offended at my conduct; for my bosom is (alas!) inclined to betray the secrets 
of love. By thy departure I die, and by thy setorn J receive new life. Time swore to 
separate us; when will it retent und break its oath? Thy letters are strewed around my 
couch, and l seem to be a victim stung by thee, whilst they are the magicians which 
strive to cffect my cure (6). How long can the body exist deprived of life? How tong, 
when deprived af respiration? 

Shams ad-Dawlat returned to Damascus inthe year above-mentioned, and 
Salah ad-din, ‘on his departure for Egypt, A. H. 574 (A. D. 1178), appointed 
him as his liewténant. He had already sent him to subdue Nubia in the year 
568 (A. D. 4172-3); this was before his expedition to Yemen. When he arrived 
in Nubia, he found that its conquest would not repay the trouble, and he there- 
fore left it and returned with a rich booty, consisting of slaves. He held from his 
brother a number of fiefs for his support, and the taxes of Yemen were collected 
in his name hy his lieutenants, yet he died indebted to the treasury-oflice for a 
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sum of two hundred thousand dinars (7), which were paid in by Salih ad-din. 
My master, the learved”and talented shaikh Ibn al-Khaimi al-Hilli (native of 
Hilla), who had settled in Egypt (8), relates that he had a dream, in which he 
saw Shams ad-Dawlat Turan Shah dead in his tomb; and that he recited to the 
prince some veries in‘his praise, on which he rolled up his shroud and threw it 
to him (én al-Khainu), saying: * : 


Think it not slight, the gifl which | make when dead, for, in bestowing it, my body 
remains naked. Imagine not that avarice could over blemish the generosity of one 147 
who lavished the wealth of Syria and of Yemen. 1 left the world, and, of all which 
my hands possessed, a winding-sheet alone remamed with me. 

’ 


‘When Shams ad-Dawlat was in Yemen, he appointed al-Mubirak Ibn Mun- 
kid (whose life shall be given in the letter ,) as his lieutenant in the city of 
Zabid.— Tuirdn is a Persian word ; Shah is also Persian and means king; Turcin 
Shah signifies king of the East. The East was named Turdn, because it is 
the country of the Turks, who are called Zurkdn by the Persians, which word 
has been altered into Turan. 


(1) See pages 249 and 272. » 

(2) See note (2), page 174. 

(8) See Suladiné vita et res geste, p. 48 

(A) See note (7), page 49. a . 

(8) Apriots, _¢) i) pote literally, almond opréots: “a beautiful well-avoured frut with a sweet 
" kernel."-—(Bussell’s Aleppo, vol. I. p. B7,)—See also De Sacy’s Abdallatif, p. £32. 

(6) Literally: These are the magicians, the blowers This is a learned allusion of she kadi’s to a super- 
stilious practice prevalent among the ancient Arabs. When a person was slung by a scorpion, enchanters 
were called in, who blew upon the wound and performed other ceremonies to pffect a cure. Another ap- 
proved receipt was, to prevent the patient from sleeping, and for this purpose « number of metat bracelets 
and collars, such a¢ are worn by females, were shaken ot his cars all night; or else he performed this opera 
tion himself. It in thus that the poet an-Nabigha s¢-Dubydni says: " 

Cbs a, LT ght ehark (| Let SS oe pe rete 

Be that i is wounded by its sting remoins awake the entire night, and a rattling sound “proceeds from the 
«+ women's ornaments which he holdmin his hands.” ‘ 

(7) About 120,000 pounds sterling.” ’ ' 

(8) See in the life of Tj addin al-Kundi Zaid Jb al-Hasan, 
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TUABIT IBN KURRA. 


Abi ‘l-Hasan Thabit Ibn Kurra Ibn Hardn (or‘Zahrdn) Ibn Thabit Ibn Ka- 
raya Ibn Marinds Ibn Malageritis (Medéeypes) al-Harrani was'a great arithmetician 
and philosopher. He commenced his career as a moncy-changer at Harran, 
and then removed to Baghdad, where he studied with success the sciences of the 
ancients (1). He acquired a superior knowledge of medicine, but he devoted 
himself principally to philosophy. About twenty treatises were composed by 
him on different branches of szience, and the work of Euclid, which had been 
translated into Arabic by Hunain Ibn Ishak al-Ihadi, received from him a better 
order, its difliculties were removed, aud its obscurities cleared up. He attained 
by his talents an eminent rank among his contemporaries; but having, in his 
intercourse with the persons of his sect (2), advanced principles which they con- 
sidered heterodox, he was cited by them before the chief of their religion, who 
condemned his doctrines and forbid him to enter the church. On this, he re- 
nounced his opinions and returned tu his sect ; hut relapsing, some time after, into 
his former doctrines, he was excluded from the congregation. In consequence of 
this, he retired from Iarrin and settled at Kafratitha, where he continued to 
reside, and where he met with Muhammad Ibn Misa (3), who was on hfs return 
to Baghdad from the country of the Greeks. Muhammad, struck with his talent 
and the elegance of his language, took him to Baghdad and lodged him in his 
own house; he then presented him to the khalif (4), who placed him among 
his astronomers, ‘Thabit then settled at Baghdad, and his children and their 
posterity have continued (o inhabit it wo the present day.—Aafratutha is a 
town situated in Mesopotamia near Dara. — Thabit Jbn Kurra was born A, H. 
224 (A. D,,836), and died on Thursday, 26th Safar, 288 (February, A. D. 904). 
He befonged to the svet of the Sabeans, and had a son named Ibrahim; who 
equalled him in merit, ayd was onc of the greatest physicians of his titne. The 
poet Sari’ar-Raffa having been cured of an iliness by Ibrahim, composed in his 
honour the following lines, which arc the best ever made on the subject of 
medicine: . 

Who ig there, after fod, to heal the sick—who suffices, if not !bn Kurra? Philuso- 
phy was dead, and he revived it among us; the traces of medicine were effaced, and 
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he restored them to fight. He is like Jesus, the son of Mary, who by a simple word 
bestowed life. Y presented him a phial {5}, and he saw therein that which was con- L48 
cealed between my ribs and my heart. The hidden malady appeared to him as plainly 

aa pebbles at the bottom ofa clear pond. 


By the same on the same: 


Ibrahim, by his surpassing knowledge, obtained the title of the heir of science. He 
brought lo light the path of medicine, the traces of which had long been effaced among 
mankind, From the penetration of his mind, you would think that he passed between 
the blond and the flesh (to discover diseases so well). When the soul quarrels with the 
body, be effects a reconciliation. 


—~Abt 'l-Hasan Thabit Ibn Sanan was grandson of Thabit Ibn Kurra. Ife also 
was a Sabean, and inhabited Baghdad during the government of Moizz ad-Daw- 
lat Ibn Buwaih. This learned and skilful phy: 
crates and Galen; he shewed great penetration in discovering the sense of ob- 
scure passages, and he trod in the footsteps of his grandfather, cultivating, like 
him, medicine, philosophy, geometry, and the exact sciences (6) of the ancients, 
He wrote a very good work on history (7). Some say that the first piece of verse 
given above was composed by as-Sari on him.—Harrdni means belonging to 
Hfarrdn, a well-known city in Mesopotamia : at-Tabari says in his Ilistory that 
it was built by Haran, uncle of the patriarch Abraham, whose name it bore; 
and that this name was in Arabic converted into Harran (8). Haran was the 
father of Sara, wife of Abraham; one of Abraham's brothers was also called Haran; 
this was the father of Lot.—Al-Jauhari says in his Lexicon, the Sahdh, that from 
Harrdn, the name of a town, is derived the relative adjective Harndni, which 
is a word of irregular formation, and that the vulgar form Harréni is regular. 





ian taught the works of Hippo~ 


(1) See page 449, note (3). 

(2) Bo belonged to the sect of the Sabeans. 

(3) The life of Mubommad Iba Misa is given in this work. See also Adulfed@ Annales, tom. 11 p. 241. 

(Hj According lo a1-Zoreni, it was the KRalif wl-Motadid to whom TEAbit Uhm Kurra was presented by 
Mubammad (bn Masa. : 

(bi Ligerally: My urinal, ~Notwithstanding Ibn Khalliktn's admiration of these strange verses, I raust 
I language they are very poor, and olfer ng excuse for a profane comparison and 








say chat even in the origi 
gross idea. . ‘ 

{@) The e1act sciences (which were comprehended uttder the (erm of Quadrivium by the schoolmen of the 
middle ages,) are, according to Hajj Khalifs, geometry, aatronomy, arithmetic, end music. 

(1) *Thabit Tin Sando Ibn Thbbit Ibn Kurra lived in the days of {the BAali/) al-MOt! Lillah, and under 
the government of al-Akt Ahmad Ibu Bawaih (see Ate féfe, page 188). Before that, be was attached to the 
service of (the khalif ar-RAdi, and held a great eminence by his knowledge of medicine; he was learned in ita 

37 
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fundamental principles, highly skilful in resolving the difficulties {met with) in the books (of the Greske 
which treat on that science), and wes charged with the direction of the hognital at Baghdad. The ¢loquent 
‘katt Hilt] Ibn al-Muhassan Ibo Ibrahim as-Sabi was his sister's son. This ThAbit composed thé celebrated 
history which surpasses in extent all other works of thekind. IL begine shortly after the year of the Bijra 200, 
and proceeds to A. H. 383, in which year the author died. His nephew Hildl (Zon) al-Mubéesen ibn Ybrabtm 
continued it, and were it not for them, much of the history of that period had remained unknown. #£ you 
‘want a good series of historical works, take that of at-Tabari, which extends from the creation to the yesr 
300 (of the HGra}; and you would do well to joirt with it the work of Abmad Ibn Ab! Tahir and that of his 
ton Obsid Allah (see the end of this note), for they have given a perfect account of the Abbaside dynasty, and 
have furnished details not to be found in at-Tabari; the works of these three finish nearly at the same epoch, 
hut at-Tabari’s goes on a little farther than the others. After these, comes the work of Thabit, for it com- 
mences some years before the period to which at-Tabari’s history reaches, and it proceeds to the year $69. If 
you join to that, al-FarghAni’s continuation of at-Tabari, you will do well, for it is fuller, in some places, than 
the work of ThAbit, ‘Then, comes the work of Hildl bn al Muhassan Tbn Ibrabtm as-SAbi, which commences 
where his uncle Thabit’s history ends, and proceeds to the year 447: none of his contemporaries have under- 
taken, like him, to judge events and discover the secrets of dynastios ;. this he learned from his grandfather, 
who, being secretary of the chancery-office (ase note (4), page 33), was acquainted with whet ocurred: he 
also was in the chancery-oflice, and the facts which came to his knowledge there, served to form his historical 
rompilation, Then follows the work of bis son Ghars an-Nime Mubermad Ibn Hilal, which ia very good till 
it approaches the year 470, but is of inferior merit rs from that period to the end; the reason of which God 
ouly knows, This history is then taken up by (Muhammad) Ibn (46d l-Malik) al-Homadani, who brings it 
down to the year 812; it is also continued by Ibn ar-Raghtni ge I)! (see at the end of this note,)10 the 
year 637; he gives, however, but a: unsatisfactory account of that period, as history was not his profession. 
After him, Aff ad-dtn Sadaka al-Haddad continues the history beyond ‘he year 870; ‘Ibn a)-Sawzi brings it 
down to 880, and it is continued by Ibn al-Kadisi gral} to the year 616,—Hiltl Ibn al-Mubassen says: On 
the eve of Wedneiday, 44th Zu ‘I-Kaada, 385 (Suly, A.D. 976), died Abd '!-Hasan Thabit Ibn Santn Ibn 
‘Thdbit bo Kurra, the historian.”—(TawAriks al-Hulamd, MS. of the Bib. du Roi, Supplement, No. 408, p. 94.) 

The work from which this extract is taken was composed hy Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Khattbi az- 
Torni gh sy! ols! in the year of the Hijra, 647 (A. D. 4249). It contains, in alphabetical order, 
the lives of thore Greeks, Syrians, Arabs, Indians, and Hebrows, who were eminent for their knowledge in 





















tronomy, and mathematics. A copy of it is in the library at the Eseurinl, and is noticed by 
Casiri in bis Bibliotheca Arabéca, under the oumber 1773. He has also published some extracts from it in 
his first volume, page 402 et ceg, ‘This work has furnished Abd in his History of Dynusties, with 
most of the literary information there given, and though some glaring faults-occur in it, its utility tn the 
student cannot be contested. It’ contains some loug passagel transiated from Plato and Aristotle, The 
Manuccript of tht BébMothéque du Roi was copled, as it appears by a mote at the end, in A. D. 1770, afler 
a MS. belonging to Doctor Russell, the author of the description of Aleppo. ‘This circumstance is men- 
tioned in the appendix to the secong volume of Dr. Russell’s work, where he says: “Having accideatally 
“cheard, at Aleppo, of a manuscript of this‘work, T with some diffculty obtained permission to have a 
“copy taken; but 1 was not aware of its value till two years after, when the French consul, in conse- 
“+ quence of letters from Paris, requested the fayour that § would allow a copy to be made from my manu- 
“ geript for the king's library.” It did not, however, reach the Bid. du Rot till A. D. 1784, when it was left 
to it as a legacy, with five other manuscripts, by M. Legrand, secrétalre-interpréte du Roi. It has there 
tetaalued unnoticed, til] Lately, when it attracted my attention, 
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Abo 'T-Fad! Abmad Ibp Abi Tahir Taiftr wes son of 2 Khorasenite slave in the service of the Abbaside 
Kbalits YysIT SY) ye ylstps li! ys, ewan orn at Baghdad, A H. 204 (A. D. 619-20), and 


commenced his career as 2 low schoolmaster and kdtib. He then rose to considerable eminence ee 


and opened a ap i in the book-bazgr on the west side of the Tigris 3 Shall Sow 9 pln 
spl lett, He compiled upwards of Afty works on different subjects, the titles of whieh are 
siven in the Fahrest, Died A. H. 980 (A. D, 898). His son Abd l-Husnin Obsbd Allah trod in his footsteps 
a6 a compiter, author, and transmitter of ancidnt narration’, He wrote a continuation of his father's History 
of Baghdad ; taking it up at the end of the khelifat of s}-Mubtadi, and adding to it the lives of al-Motamid, 
al-Motadid, al-Muktafi, and al-Muktadir.—(H(tdb al-Fihrest, MS. of the Bid. du Rot, No. 874, fol. 497.) 
‘Abd "-Hasan Abd Allah thn, a-Raghdnl, a native of Baghdad and chief doctor (thaikl) af the Hanbulite, 
dicd A. H. 827 (A. D, 1432-3). He taught the Traditions and (he seven readings 0! the Kuran, was versed In 
theology and the doctrines of his vel, and composed some worl by which he gained reputation, -(a-Vafl) 
(8) Marsan, in Arabic, is written with a bard A, and Hardn with a sof. 


ZU ’N-NUN AL-MISRI. 


Aba 'l-Faid Thanban Ibn Ibrahim (or al-Faid) Ubn Ibrahim al-Misri (native of 
Egypt), and surnamed Za 'n-Niin (1), was a celebrated saint and one of the men 
of the path (2) He was the first person of the age for his learning (3), devotion, 
communion with the divinity (4), and acqnaintance with literature, and is men- 
tioned ‘as one of those who tanght from memory the Muwvatta’ of the imim 
Malik (5). Tbn Yiinus says in bis History, that he'was acquainted with philoso- 
phy and spoke with clegance. His father, who was a native of Nubia, or of 
Ikhinim (in Upper Egypt), was a slave enfranchised and adopted by the tribe of 
Koraish. Zi n’-Nin said, on being asked why he had renounced the world: 
‘] went forth from Misr, journeying to a certain village, and I fell asleep in 
“one of the deserts on the way. And my eye was opened, and lo! a little 
“ bird (6), still blind, fell from its nest to the ground. Then the ground split 
“ ofieg and two trays came forth, one of gold and the other of silver; ih one was 
“sesame, and in the other water; and the bird eat, of that and drank of this. 
“That, said I, ‘is a sufficient warning for me; ] renounce the world!’ And I 
“ then did not quit the door (uf divine mercy) until I was let in.”—Having been 
denounced by his enemies to al-Mutawakkil, he was cited from Egypt to appear 
before him; on entering into his presence, he addressed a pious exhortation to 
the khalif, who shed tears and dismissed bim honourably. (4ffer this inter~ 
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view,) whenever men of piety were spoken of before al-Mutawakkil, he would 
449 weep and say: ‘Speaking of pious men, let me have Zan-Nin.”— Za 'n-Nin 
was lean-bodied, of a sanguine complexion (7), and had not a gray hair in his 
" beard, His master in the path of devotion was Shukran al-Aabid (the de- 
vout) (8). One of his sayings was: “ When hearts hold converse, ihe members 
“of the body are in repose (9).” It was relatetl by Ishak Ibn Ibrahim as-Sarakh- 
shi at Mckka, that he saw Zi 'n-Niin dragged, handcuffed and fettered, to 
the Matbak (10), whilst the people were weeping around him, and that he 
heard him say: ‘This is one of the gifts and favours of God; all he does is 

sweet, right, good.” He then recited these lines: 
For thee, (my ‘beloved! ig a reserved place in my heart: I despise all blame cast on 
me for loving thee. For thy sake, I strive to fall thy victim; lo support thy absence is 

(a task) not possible (11). 

In a compilation containing some particulars concerning Zit ’n-Nin, I found 
the following passage: ‘‘A dervish, who was one of his disciples, quitted him in 
“ Egypt and went to Baghdad. He there attended a religious concert (12), and 
“ when the brethren were excited and [ell into ecstacy, he stood up and whirled 
‘¢ about and hearkened (to the music) ; he then uttered a loud gry and fell, and 
*¢on being shaken by those present, he was found dead. News of this having 
reached Zd’n-Niin, he said to his disciples: ‘Get ready, that we may Walk to 
‘Baghdad.’ So when they” had finished their preparations, they set ‘out for 
‘ Baghdad, and the shaikh said, the moment he arrived : ‘Bring me that musi- 
“cian.” When the musician was brought before him, and questioned about 
“ the dervish, he related the event. On this the shaikh said: ‘Blessed (cs he)!" 
« Then he and his band of disciples commenced singing, and as they began, the 
“ shaikh uttered a loud ery at that musician, who fell dead. ‘A slain fora 
*¢ slain,” said the shaikh; ‘we have taken vengeance for our companion’s death.’ 
“He then prepared to depart and go back to Egypt; and he stopped net at 
“© Baghdad, but returned immediately.” A circumstance (similar to this) oc- 
curred in my time, and may be fitly related in this place. There was with us at 
Arbela a musician renowned for his skill and talent, whose name was Shuji ad- 
din Jibril Ibn al-Awani. Some time before the year 620 (A. D. 1223) he went 
toa religious concert, (I was then a boy, but I remember the circumstance well(13); 
my family and other persons having spoken of it at the time;) and he there 
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sung the high-sounding and beautiful kasfda composed by the grandson of Ibn 
at-Tadwiti (whose life will he found in the letter M), and which begins thus: 


why a spring-tide shower descend upon thee by night, and may no evil eyes charm . 
the clouds which ‘come to shed their rain upon thee in the mornings. 


He then came to these verses: + . 


The willow of the sands, in the tribe's reserved grounds, (was once) my heart's de- 
site (14); but now the sands move me not, neither does the willow. And how can the 
lover obtain his heart’s desire when the cottage weeps (in its desolation) and friends are 
departed (15). It was they who animated the dwellings (16), but the mansions are dead 
when deprived of inhabitants. ©, how many maids (17) were in thee, sweet region! 
by whom my heart was dazzled! how many nymphs whose blandishments awoke my 
love (18)] ©, what @ night] whon the wine received (new) lugtre from the (bright) 
hand of the cupbearer, who sung in joy and lightness of heart, She was free from 
cares (19), but the ring of metal which adorned her ankles was tight; her heart was 
‘void (of love) and mine was full. The cool source of her lips inflames with love, and 160 
her languishing glances awake desire. If sho be filled with the sap of youth, my heart 
thirsts after the nectar of her lips. Her eyes and ewords bear a relation to each 
other, and for this reason scabbards arc called Ajfdn (eyelids). 


‘When Shuja ad-din came to this verse, one of the audience rose up and re- 
quested him to wepeat it, avhich he did twice or thrice, during which that per- 
son was ravished in ecstacy, and thep uttered aloud cry and fellon the ground. 
The ptople thought him in a swoon, but finding that his senses continued 
suspended, they examined him and perceived that he was dead. Shuji relates 
that the same thing occurred once before at one of his concerts. The poem 
from which these verses‘are taken is splendid and of considerable length; it was 
recited in honour of the khalif an-Nasir li-din Allah on the Festival of the 
Breaking of the Fast (1st Shawwal), A. H.581.—The merits of Zi ’n-Non were 
great in number; he died in the month of Zi 'l-Kaada, A. H. 245 (February, 
A.D. 860), or according to others, A. H. 246 or 268, in Misr; and was inter- 
red the lesser Karafa (20). A chapel bas been built over his tonb, and in 
this chapel are the graves of a number of other holy men; I have visited it more 


than once. 





. 
(4) 20 ‘n-Mdn, or he of the fish, is a surname given by tle Moslims to the prophet Jonas. 
(2) See note (3), page 259. 

Q) Jurispradonce ix probably meant here. 
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(4) Beo the note on the sigeification of the word A4/ $La., page 190. 

(8) In the early ages of Islamism, many authors compored works, but difTHot fut them in writing; those 
‘works they taught from memory to their disciples, who either wrote them down or transmitted them orally. 
‘The Muwatta, or beaten path, is « celebrated treatise on jurisprudence. © 

16) 4 little Bird; 335 hunbuta, which, according to Dr. Russell in his History of Aleppo, ia the Arabic 
name of the crested lark. Larks, however, build on the growpd, not on trees, eo'some other species must be 
meant here. 7 4 

(7) Literally: Redness prevatied én him, which may also mean that his body was reddish or copper- 
coloured. 

(8, “Shukrin al-Asbid was Z6 ’n-Nén's master, but I do not know the year of bis death; fais tomb is near 
“that of his disciple.” —(Kahtr Shah, in his Universal History ; MS. No. 618, ful. 182.) 

(®) This means that the service of the toncue is not required to express the thoughts of the mind, neither 
are signa necessary for the purpose, when two hearts are in sympathetic commanion. 

(40) See page 21. : 

(41) The mystic impor’ of these lines fs manifest; che beloved is here the Divinity. 

(42) Literally: a Aeartng; which is something similar to the siérs so well described by Mr. Lane in his, 
Modern Egyptians. Consutt also D'Obsson's Tad. Gén, t. LY. p. 686, M. de Bacy says, in the Notices et 
Extraits, t. X18, p. 360, that the fod or hearing, which he translates by ooncert, mesos the dances of the 
turning dervishes, 

(43) Tho KhallikAn wos not then twelve years of age. 

(44) The willow means the maid with a slender and pliant waist. 

(18) See note (8), pago 38, ‘ 

(46) Literally: They were the thoughts (or minds) of the dwellings 

(37) Literally: Moons. 

(18) This verse runs literally thus: How often baye moons in thy sky (or region) dazzled my heart, and 
how many gaxelles in thee have blandtshed me! 

(19) Literally: Loose from care, but &i ber anklets tightness. See Mr. Lane’s Modern Egyptians, vol. II, 
po 364. 

(20) See note (42), page 83. 





JARIR THE POET. 


Aba Hezra Jarir Ibn Atiya Ibn Khudaifa (surnamed al-Khatafa) Ibn Badr-dbn 
Salama Ibn AGf Ibn Kulaib Ibn Yarbi Ibn Hanzala Ibn Malik Ibn Zaid Manat 
Tbr Tamim ¢bn Murr at-Tamimi (descended from Tamim) was one of the great- 
est and most celebrated Moslim poets. He was in the habit of making satires on 
al-Farazdak, who retorted in the same manner, and they composed parodies on 
each other's poems. Most critics consider him as an abler poet than al-Farazdak, 
and learned men agree unanimously that, among the poets of Islamic times, 
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there were none equa) to these three: Jartr, al-Farazdak, and al~Akhtal (1). 
It is said that verses are’of four kinds; boasting, laudatory, satirical, and ama 
tory (2), and that Jarir excelled in them all, since he was authorof these pas- 
sages, which are specimens of each style : 


When the tribe of Tamim are wroth against you, it seems to you as if all mankind 
were in anger. 


Are you not the best of those who ever rode on camels, and the most liberal of 
men (3)? 


Cast down thy eyes (with shame), for thou belongest to the tribe of Numair! You have 
not even attained the rank of Kaab or of Kilab! » 


Eyes, of which the glances were full of languor {4}, slew. us ,but revived not our 484 
slain. ‘These maids strike the man of courage prostrate and motionless, and yet they 
are the feeblest of God’s creation. 

Abd Obaida Mamar relates this anecdote: “ Jartr and al-Farazdak rode forth 
“on the same camel to visit (the khalif) Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik, who was 
“then at Rusifa (5). Jarir having got down on a certain occasion, the camel 
* turned its head round, on which al-Farazdak struck it and said: 

“Why dost thou turn when Tam on thee, and am going towards the noblest of men? 
¢On thy arrival at Rusifa, thou shalt repose-from the toils of the journey and the blecd- 
ing*wounds (caused by the friction of the saddle), 

“He then said to himself : ‘When Jarir comes up and hears me recite these 
“ Jines, he-will say : 

* She bears a blacksmith’s son, and therefore turns to look after the bellows and the 
‘dull-edged hatchet. But on arriving at Rusafa, she will moet with the (rough) treat- 
«ment which her rider has experienced every year, at the assemblies of Arabs (6).’ 

“ Jarir, on coming up, saw al-Farazdak laugh,‘ antl said to him: ‘What 
“ males you laugh, Abd Faris (7)? Al-Farazdak then recited ’to him the 
« firstines, and Jarir answered with the last. On this, al-l Farazdak said: ‘By 
“ Allah! [have just pronounced the same lines;’ and Jarir replieq: ‘Do you 
“ pot know that it is the same demon which inspires us both (8)?’ ”—Al- 
Mubarrad relates, in hjs Kanul, that the following verse of Jarir’s was re- 
cited to al-Farazdak : 

You will sce the leprosy on her body (shine) like the hoary beard of al-Farazdak (9); 
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And that the latter, on hearing the beginning of the verse clapped bis hand 
to his chin, in expectation of what was to come after,"in the second hemistich. 
—Abi Obaida relates also this anecdote: ‘ JSarir’s mother, when in her preg- 
“ nancy, dreamt that she was delivered of a rope made of black hair, and that it 
“‘hegan to spring about and seize a great number of people successively by the 
“neck, and strangle them. On this she awoke in affright, and having asked 
‘the interpretation of her dream, was told that she would bring forth a male 
“« child and a poet, full of acrimony and violence, who would be an affliction to 
“men. It was for this reason that, on his birth, she nanied him Jarér(halter).” 
—Abi 'l-Faraj al-Ispahani gives the life of Jarir in the Kitdb al-Aghdni, and 
relates there the following anecdote: “A man said to Jarir: ‘Who is the first 
“ poet of the age?” ‘Rise up,’ said Jarir, ‘and you shall learn,’ He then lead 
‘Chim by the hand to his father Atiya, who had just seized and bound a she- 
“« goat and was sucking ils teat, On being called forth by Jarir, he appeared in 
‘a squalid dress, with drops of the goat's milk trickling down his beard. ‘Do 
* you see that man?” said Sarir.—‘ Yes.’ —‘Do you know him?’—‘No.’—* That 
“is my father; and do you know why he was sucking the goat's teat ?'—‘No.° 
+ 11 was because he was afraid, that (1 if he mitked, her) some one might hear 
‘the noise of the milk (falling into the pal), and ask him for some. Now, 
“ the ablest poet is he who, in contests with eighty others, vaunted his-descent 
432“ from such a father and vanquished them all.’ ”—It is related, in the work en- 
tiled, al-Jalis wa ’l-Ants (the companion and friend) (40), that one of Sarir's 
descendants, named Muhammad Ibn Habib Ibn Omira Ibn Okail Ibn Bilal Ibn 
Jarir, was asked what _ his ancestor intended to commit when he pronounced 
this verse : 


Had ] known that the day of their departare was the last day in which we were to 
meet, I had done what I did not do. 


To this question Muhammad answered: ‘‘He meant that he would have 
‘ plucked out his eyes, to avoid ‘witnessing the departure of his friends !"-—It is 
related in the 4ghdni that Masid Ibn Bishr asked Ibn Mandir (41) when in 
Mekka, who was the first poet of the time, and received from him, this answer : 
“He who is playful and serious at will; who in his playful style gives you 
“hopes to attain his level, but rises beyond your reach when you essay; and 
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“in his serious mood aims at thoughts so lofty, that you must despair to rival 
“him,”—“ Who is it?” said Masdd. - “Jarir,” replied Ibn Munidir; “he 
“ who in his sportive humour said : 


The maidens, who in their morning departure bore my heart away, left me (£2), , 


‘however, an abundant source, which ceases not yet to flow from my eyes! They 
‘dried up their tears and said to mo: ‘Thigk not that we resemble you in feeling the 
* effects of love (43}1"” 


“And who, in a graver style, pronounced words like these : 


‘Tle who has refused every honourable quality to the tribe of Taghlsb, has placed 
‘the khaltfat and the gift of prophecy in ours! Moder i is my father and the father of 
‘princes! Say, Taghlib, purblind tribe! whero have you a father Khe ours? Behold 
* my cousin a khalif in Damascus; if I chose, he would drive you to me as slaves.’” 


The narrator says that ( the khalif) Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, on hearing 
these verses, said: ‘*What could induce Jbn al-Maragha (Jarir) to go 90 far as Lo 
“(take me for his constable (14)?  Ilad he said: «If he chose, he would drive 
“ you to me as slaves,’ [should have done »0."—These verses are an attach on 
the celebrated poet al-Akhtal, who was of the tribe of Taghlib (43); Jarir says in 
them, that the hhalifat and the gift of prophecy were in his own family; for 
the reason that the tribe of Tamim, to which he helonged, was sprung from 
Modar; son of Nizdr, son of Maadd, son of Adnin, and Adnin was an ancestor 
of Mubammad’s ; so that the hhalifat and the gifs of prophecy might be consi- 
dered as belonging 0 Modar, from whom also the tribe of Tamim was des- 
cended, —The word hhusr (here translated by puiblind) is the plural of akhzar, 
and iy regularly formed like the other plural adjectives of the same class. 4é/- 
zar means narrow-eyed, and isan epithet given to the Persians; it is for this 
reason that Jarir employs it here, excluding thus the Taghlibites from the 
Arabic nation, and pretending that they were Persians; a most grievous insult 
to any Arab,—In saying, Behold my cousin a Khalif' in Damascus, be means 
Abd Ye Malik {hn Marwan the Omaiyide, who was then living.” Abd al-Malik 
ealls Jarir Jén at- Mardgha (son of the Mardgha), hecanse al-Akhtal had made 
a satire on him, and said that his mother’ was a mardgha(\6) for men; God far- 
give us for saying such a thing! but the explanation of the anecdote required it. 
—Jarir once went into the presence of Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, and recited 


him a Aasida, beginning thus: 
138 


FaWeus San p- 


i) 


183 
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{My companions said to me) have you recovered, or is your heart still troubled (since) 
the evening that your friende resolved to depart? Censavious females tell me that 
gray hairs cover my head; must gray hairs then prevent me from being gay? (Mj 
wife) Omm Khazra was (at length) consoled (and consented to my leaving her: “ Go 
said she, ‘I foresee that your servants will have a flock of she-camels (the kMalif's gift) 
«(to drive to the watering place.” My confidence is in God who has no partner in his 
poner, and my hopes for success are placed in the khalif. Thee (O princr) shall I 
thank, if thou restore to me my plumage, and cquss the pinions of my wing to grow: 
are you not the best of those who ever rode on camels, and the most liberal of men? 

Jarir said: “When I recited this poem to Abd al-Malik and came to this verse, 
“he sat up straight on his throne and exclaimed: ‘Those who praise us must 
“ pronounce verses like that, or élse be silent.’ He then turned towards me and 
“said: $0 Jarir, dost thou think that one hundred camels from the flocks of the 
“€ tribe of Kalb would suffice to quench the thirst of Omm Hazra? To this 1 
‘replied: ‘Commander of the Faithful! if they suffice not, may God never 
“ assuage her thirst!’ He then ordered them to be given to me, all of them 
black-eyed (17); and I said: ‘Commander of the Faithful! we are all old men 
“in our family, unable to go on foot (18), and camels are apt to stray; suppose 
‘that you made ine a present of some slaves to keep them?’ On this, he 
“ ordered me eight, and ds he had some dishes of gold before him and a rod in 
“his hand, I said, in pointing to one of them: ‘Commander of the Faithful! 
‘and the milkpail?’ On which he plished it towards me with the rod, saying: 
«Take it, and’ much goodemay it do thee (19)!"” It is to this circumstance 
that Jarir alludes in the following verse: 

‘Thoy gave a Aunaida, which was tended by eight; their gifts are not granted with 
ill-will, neither are they excessive, 

The word hunaida, which has the form of a diminutive noun, is a proper 
name serving to design ate one hundred (20), and most of the learned in philo- 
logy do not allow it to take the definite article; some, however, permit it, and 
the celebrated poet of Aleppo, Abii 'l-Fath Ibn Abi Husaina as-Sulami hap.said 
in one of his Aastdas : : ‘ i 

O, mysheart! the half of ai-Hunaida (i.e. fifly years) has left you no excuse fur 
love (21). 7 

When Jarir learned the death of al-Farazdak, he wept and said:, “ By Allah! 
“| well know that I shall survive him but for a short time; we were born under 
“the same constellation, and cach of us was taken up with the other; and it 
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“rarely happens that a rival or a friend dies without being followed by him 
© whose rival or frignd He was!” And this was in fact the case, as he and al-Fa- 
razdak died in the year 140 (A.D. 728-9); see the life of (Hammdm Ibn Ghalib) 
al-l Farazdak, where some particulars of Jarir’s death are related. Aba ‘I-Faraj 
Ibn al-Jawzi places the death of Jarir in A. H. 144; and Ibn Kutaiba states, in 
his Kitab al-Macirif, that Jarir's'mother hore him in her womb seven months. 
He died in al-Yamama (22), aged upwards of cighty years. 


(4) The fives of these there ports, translated from the Kitab &i-Aghdni, have been given by M. Caussin de 
ie for the year 1834 . 
(2) It would seem that descriptive aud didactic poetry were not achwowledged ay forming Varticutar classe, 


Perceval in the Journal Asiati: 








yet many examples are to be found, expecially of the former kind, 

(3) Literally: The most liberal of creatures as to the palms of the hand. 

(A) See page 28, uote (3). 

(8) The town of ar-Rusdte lay apposite to ar-Rakha, at one day's journey west of the Enphrates Abd 
"1-Fada places it im lat. 30° N. It was called alsa the Rushfa of Hishim, after its founder Hisbdm thn Abd 
al-Malik, who made it his summer residence and retired there to avoid the plague, which desolated Syria.— 
(Mardsid.) 

(6) There were five places in Arubia at which annual fairs were ketd, apd to which the porls resorted pris 
siously to the iutrodugtion uf Iamigm. See my Déwdn d'Amro't-Kais, preface, page 8 

(7) Abd Farks was al-Farardah’s surname, 

{8) Literally: That our dermon is ane ani! the same. 

(8) Literally: Videbisleyenm in imis pudendishnyus (muliers simitem ese barbe capescenti x2» Farandab. 

(10) This work is not ninticed by Majyi Khaltfa. 

(14) Mohammad Ibn Mounddhir, (quelques-uns disent Ibn ManAdhir, le Gls des Moundbir, alléguant que 
son pére, son afeul et son bismeul s¢ nommaiert Mouudhir, voy, le Camous,) podte de Basra, a compus¢ en di- 





vers genres, wais surtout dans le genre xatyrique. Les reveentimens cxcités par ses satyres Te forecrent méme a 
it des vers & la Touange du eatife Fimahdi, des Barmécidey 





quitter Basta, 11 se retiea alors a ta BMekhe. I a 
ebde Haroun Atrachut, Haroun, aprés avoir fait périe les Barmécides, partit pur le pélerinage de la Mekke, 
aveompagué de son nouveau série Fadbl fils de Rabie. A l'arrivée du calife a $a Mekke, Ibm Mounidbir alla ee 
présenter dovant Int et demanda Ta petminsion de Imi reciter un panégyriqve qu'il avait préparé. Fadl dit a 
Haroun: Cot homme a elébré kes armécides, ardonnez-lui de vous réciter les vers quijl a composés en 
“Jour houneur.”” Haroun Vordonna en effet, et apres asoir entendu cel éloge des Bammécides, it fit donner 
los soufilats su porte et Je chassa de ea présence. Ibn Mountdhir mourut # ts Mekke, sous te califat d’At- 
imam, cu Taner 498. IL était dors devenu aveugle. (AghSni, vol. 1¥. fol. 76. 83. 88.)—Quant a Massoud 
buen Boeke, it est rite quelquefois dans l'article d‘Ibn Mpunidhir comme ayant rapporté quelques anecdotes 
relatives & ce porte, mais je ue trouve point dans cet article la conversation dans laquelle il lui demande quel 
vstle meilleur des pottes, ete, Je ne suis pas non plus quelle eat sa qualité. (A. Causum de Peveeal.) 

(42) The pronoun is here in the second person; but as the poct addresses himeclf, it is necessary to traui— 
Late by the first in order to express the thought clearly. Acable poetry abounds with that species of irregularity 
which European grammariana call enaitage of person. 
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(48) Literally: What have you felt from love which we feel—tt 15 needless to observe that they also felt its 
effect, but dusembled their wcakoess, 

(44) The word shorats shy is here translated constable, to avord a perphrase, it moans a soldier of 
the police cavalry 

(18) Al-Akthal was # Christian; his tribe also professed the same farth, and it us for this reason that the 
Taghlibues, although an Arab tnbe are specially excepted, by law, from payingsthe Zokdt, or tthe, of their 
rattle But this was merely a nominal advantage, as they were hound to pay tribute like the Christian sub- 
Jects in conquered cvuntnies, 

(16) Mardgha 1s thus explained in Freytag's Lesicon: Loeus ult s¢ volutat sumentum. dana que admsttit 
admessarios, 

(47) This was a proof of their good breed 

(48) More literally: And none of us can dp without his riding-camel. 

(49) Literally: May it do thee no goods It very frequently happens in Arabic that good wishes are cx- 
prewed under the form of Wnyreeations, as in this Case, 

(20) 1¢1s thus that are Aratie gramofarian would say of the Rnglsh words a dosen and a score, that they 
are the proper names of fielve und twenty 

(Qt) More Iuerally: Tor attachment to the person whose face us shaded by the sadr —See Introduction 

(22) Al-Yomdma, a countey and town lying to the east of Mekke, at four days’ yourncy from al-Katif on 
the Persian Gulf (Abo 1 Fada) 


THE IMAM JAAFAR AS-SADIK, s 


Aba Abd “Allah Jaafar as-Sidik “Iba Muhammad al-Bihir Ibn Ati Zain 
404 al-Adbidin Ibn ‘al-Tusain Ib Ali Ibn Abi Talib was one of the twelvespersons 
who, according to the religious doctrines of the Shiites, are considered as imams. 
This illustrious descendant of Muhammad was surnamed as-Sddek ‘” for his 
veracity, and his merits are too well known to be mentioned here. He composed 
a discourse (or treatise) on alchemy, augury, and omens, and the sii Abi Masa 
Jabir Ibn Haiyan of Tarsus (2) compiled a work of two thousand pages, in 
which he inserted the problems of his master Jaafar as-Sadik, which formed five 
hundred:treatiges. Jaafar was born A. H. 80 (A.D, 699), (which year is deno- 
_ minated the year of the Torrent) (3): but according to another statement, his 
birth happened before the daybreak of Tuesday 8th Ramadin, A. H. 83. He 
died in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 448 (A.D. 765), and was buried in the 
cemetery of al-Baki at Medina. The same tomb contains the bodieg of his father 
Muhammad al-Bikir, his grandfather Ali Zain al-Aabidin, and his grandfather's 
uncle, al-Hasan son of Ai: how rich a tomb in generosity and nobility! His 
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mother, Omm Farwa, was daughter of al-Kisim, son of Muhammad, son of 
(the khalif) Abi Bakr ‘ts-Siddik. — The lives of the svelve imams shall be 
given in their respective places. — It is related by Koshajim (4) in his Kitab 
al-Masdid wa °l-Matdrid. that Jaafar once asked Abi Hanifa his opinion 
respecting a pilgrim wearing the ihrdm who broke the canine teeth of a ga- 
zelle (5); to which Abi Ianifa anewered. ‘Son of the Prophet of God! I 
‘know not what to say on the subject.” On this, Jaafar said: “You, who 
“are a man of quick mind, do not know that gazelles have no canine teeth, 
“ but only incisors (67.” 


{t) As-Sddib; the veracious. i 

(2) Sabir Sho HaiyAn is the name of the celebrated alchemist whom Kuropeans gall Geber. Casiri gives 
some account of him, afler the TérikW’al-ukamd, In the Bibiiotheca Arabica; vide tom. §. p. 423. 

(8) In the eighticth yearof the Dijrn a torrent overwhelmed a number of persons at Mekke. Tt was for this 
season that the above year was celled the year of the impetuous torrent (at-Sait al-Juhd/}.— (Ibn Shakir's 
Oyiin at Tawdrikh.) 

(4) Abt ‘I-Fath Mohmod Ibn al-Husain, surnamed Koshijim, was a celebrated poet and philologer, con 
temporary with al-Mutanabbi, Ife is author of the following works; 4dad an-Nadion (the necessary qualities 
for a boon-companion); Al-Masatd wa 'I-Matdrid {snares and game), whtch appears to bea collection of 
sporting ancedotes; a Collection of Epistles, and a Diwdn of poems. "He died some time after A. H. 380 
(A. D. 961). ~ (Fibrdst ; ad-Dahshi's Tarikh al-Ialdm, MS. No, 646, fol. 296, ».) 

(8) The person who is making the pilgrimage torMckhp is not allowed to hunt, fowl, or fish as tong as he 
woars th shrdm, or pllgrim's dress. The laws on this subject may be seen in D’Ohstoo's Empire Othoman, 
tom, TH, . 7 

(6) Camels bave incisors, canine teeth, and molars, but most of the other ruminating quadrupeds have 
inctsors and molars only. This peculiarity did not escape the notice of the nomadic Arabs, but was not 
generally known to townt-people 


JAAFAR THE BARMEKIDE. 


Aba ’Il-Fad! Jaafar Ibn Yahya Ibn Khalid Ibn Barmek Ibn Jamis Ibn Yash- 
tasf al-Barmaki was vizir to Hardin ar-Rashid. In the high rank which he 
attained and the great power which he Wielded, in loftiness of spirit and in the 
esteem and favour shown him by the hhalif, he stood without a rival. His dis- 
position was generous, his looks encouraging, his demeanour kind; but his libe- 
rality and munificence, the richness and the prodigality of his donations, are 100 
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well known to require mention. He expressed his thoughts with great ele- 
gance, and was remarkable for his eloquence and cotnniand of language: it is 
stated that one night, he wrote, under the inspection of Hardn ar-Rashid, up~ 
wards of one thousand decisions on as many memorials which had been pre- 
sented to the khalif, and that not one of these decisions deviated in the least 
from what was warranted by the law. Hehad been instructed in jurisprudence 
by the kadi Abd Yasuf the Hanefite, under whose tuition he had been placed 
hy his father Yahya. Ibn al-Kadisi relates, in his History of Vizirs, that Jaafar 
said to a person who asked his excuse for some faull: ‘‘By the pardon which 
“we have already granted to ySu, God has dispensed you from the necessity of 
“ making any excuses to us; and our friendship for you is too great to permit 
“that we should’ entertain 4n unfavourable opinion of your character.” — A 
written complaint having been presented to him against one of the public men 
under his orders, he wrote the following note on the back of the document and 
sent it to him :—‘‘Those who complain of you are numerous, and those who 
“ praise you are few; be just, or resign.” —The following example is related of 
his penetration: Iaving learned that ar-Rashid was much depressed in conse- 
quence of a Jewish astrologer having predicted to, him that he should die 
within a year, he rode off to the khalif and found him deeply aillicted: the Jew 
had ben detzined as a prisoner by the Khalif’s orders, and Jaafar addressed him 
in these terms: ‘You pretend that the khalif is to die in the space of s0 many 
“ days?” —“ Yes,” said the Jew.—‘‘ And how long are you yourself to live?” 
said Jaafar.—'« So many years,” replied the other, mentioning a great number. 
Jaafar then said to the khalif; ‘Put him to death, and you will be thus assured 
‘that he is equally mistaken respecting the length of your life and that of his 
“own.” This advice was followed by the khalif, who then thanked Jaafar for 
having dispelled his sadnéss. The Jew’s body was exposed on a gibbet, and on 
this oceagion' the poet Ashja as-Sulami pronounced the following lines : 


Ask the horseman who i perched on the trank of that palm-tree, if a favourable 
Pay constellation ever appeared for such a rider? Were it possible that the stara could 
teach the hour of death, he had known the fate which awaited his own silly head. 
He announced to us the imdm's (4) death; such a prediction he must have learned from 
the sons of Khosroes and Cesar (the enemies of Islamism). Ah, worst of diviners! 
you foretell the ill fortune of others, while your own constellation plainly foreboded 
evill 
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The astrologer thus lost his life through his own folly.—The generous cha- 

racter of Jaafar and the abundance of his donations are well known : it is related 

that when he made the Pilgrimage to Mekka, he passed through al-Akik (2), 

which had greatly suffered that year from drought, and was met by a woman 
belonging to the tribe of Kilab, who recited to him these lines: 


I passed through al-Aktk, and found its inhabitants complaining that the showers of 
spring had fallen but scantily. But now, that Jaafar is their neighbour, a spring with- 
out rain cannot injure them (3). 
On hearing this, Jaafar made her a rich present.—The idea expressed in the 
last verse is taken from a piece of poetry by ac-Dahhik Ibn Okail al-Khafaji, 
in which he says: 


Had we Samr& this ycar for neighbour, we should not (though drought afflicts us) 
mind the absence of spring tide rains. 


How well the poet has turned that verse, and how sweet the parenthesis 
though drought afflicts us! This parenthesis is an example of what the rhe- 
toricians call Hashw al-Lawzinj (4).—(Uildl) Wn as-Sabi gives the following 
anecdote, in hig Kitdb al-Amathil wa ’l-Aiydn, on the authority of Ishak 
(Jor) an-Nadim al-Mausili, who had, learned it from tbrahim Ibn al-Mahdi: 
“Jaafar Ibn Yahya was one day in a private apartment of hig house with 
“his boon companions, and I was one of the number; he had put on a silk 
“« dress and anointed himself with perfumes, and he made us do the same; he 
“pave also orders not to admit any person except the intendant of his 
‘«demesnes, Abd al-Malik Ibn Bahrin, but the chamberlain heard the 
“ words Abd al-Malik only, Now it happened that Abd al-Malik Ibn Salih 
‘(the Hashimite (5) rode to Jaafar's house, knowing that he was at home, 
“and the chamberlain sent in t8 say that Abd al-Malik was come, on which 
“« Jaafar said, ‘Let him enter;’ thinking that it was Ibn Bahrag. * Indge then 
“of our consternation af the sight of Abd al-! ‘Malik Ibn Salih in his black 
«+ dress(6) and a rusdfiya (7) on his head: Jaafar himself changed calour. Ibn 
*« Salih never drank nabid (8), and had‘ even refused to do so, though invited 
‘« by the khalif; but on seeing Jaafar's perplexity, he called his page, to whoth 
“he gave his black robe and kalansia, and then advanced to the door of the 
*< apartment where we were, and after saluting us, said: ‘Allow me to be a par~ 
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“taker in your pleasures, and treat me as one of yourselves.’ Having then 
** received a silk dress from a servant, he asked for sometHting to eat, and when 
“ he had done, he called for nabid and drank off a pint of it (9). He then said 
“ to Jaafar; ‘By Allah! I never drank it till to-day, so I request your indul~ 
“ gence.” On this Jaafar ordered a pitcher of nabid to be set before him, so that 
“he might take what quantity he pleased. Abd al-Malik thea anointed him- 
“ sel with perfumes, and joining in our conviviality, he proved himself a most 
“ agreeable companion. The further he went on, the more Jaafar's mind was 
“set at ease, and he said to his guest when about to ‘retire: ‘Inform me of 
“ your business, for | cannot make a sufficient acknowledgment for your cour- 
“ tesy.’ -©You must know then,’ said Abd al-Malik, ‘that the Commander 
“of the Faithful is ill-disposed towards me, and I wish you to remove that un- 
“ favourable feeling from his mind, and aid me to regain his good opinion." 
“To this Jaafar answered: ‘The Commander of the Faithful shall take you 
‘into favour, and his prepossessions against you shail cease,’ —‘ And I am also 
“in debt,’ said Abd al-Malik, ‘to the amount of four millions of dirhems(10).’— 
*©« Your debts shal! be paid,’ said Jaafar; ‘the money is ready, but it will be 
“ more honourable for you to receive it from the khalif himself, and it will serve 
‘as a public token of his good feeling towards you.'—‘I should like also,’ said 
“ the other, *(o raise my son Ibrahim to an elevated rank, by obtaining for him 
“<a princess of the hhalif's family in marriage.’"—‘The Commander. of the 
“ Faithful,’ answered Jaafar, ‘shall give his daughter al-Aalia to him as a wife,’ 
‘¢ (And I should wish,’ said Abd al-Malik, ‘as a public mark of my son’s eleva- 
156 tion, that a standard he borne over his head (44).'--* The Commander of the 
Faithful,’ replied Jaafar, ‘shall give him the government of Egypt (42).’ 
‘Abd al-Malik then withdrew, and we were in great astonishment at Jaafar’s 
** answers, and his boldness in taking engagements of such a nature without the 
* authorisation of the khalif. The next morning we rode to the court of 
 ap-Rashid, where we awaited the return of Jaafar, who went in to the kha- 
“i's aparunent. Almost immediately on his entrance, the kidi Abi Jitsuf 
«© was called in along with Mubammad {bn al-Hasan (13) and Ibrabim bn Abd 
“al-Malik; and a moment had scarcely clapsed when Ibrahim came forth 
‘6 decked in a robe of honour, with a standard borne before him: he had also 
been betrothed to al-Aalia, who was then brought to him in state, and 
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** carried, with the money (which Jaafar had promised), to Abd al-Malik’s 
‘house. Jaafar then‘came out and ordered us to follow him home, where he said 
“te us: ‘I suppose that your minds are so taken up with Abd al-Malik’s affair, 
“ that ydu would like to know the result?”—Our reply was: ‘That is precisely 
‘* what we desire;’ and Jaafar made us the following narration: ‘I stood in the 
“€ presence of the Commander of the faithful, and informed him of Abd al-Ma- 
“lik’s conduct from the beginning to the end, and the khalif exclaimed, ‘Ex- 
“cellent! excellent! And what did you do for him?” 1 here informed him of 
** the promise which I-had made him; and the khalif approved of it and con- 
“firmed it. You saw the result.’ (Jn relating this anecdote,) Ibrahim Ibn 
‘¢ al-Mahdi said: ‘By Allah! I know not which (of the three) to admire most : 

*€ Abd al-Malik’s drinking nabid and putting on ‘attire different from what he 
‘usually wore; he who was a serious man, scrupulously devout, full of gra- 
“ vity and sedateness; or the liberty which Jaafar took with ar-Rashid ; or the 
‘confirmation given by ar-Rashid to the promises made by Jaafar.’ ” — It is 
related that one day, at Jaafar’s, a beetle flew towards Abi Obaid the Thake- 
fite, and that Jaafar ordered it to be driven away, when Abi Obaid said: 

“Let it alone; it may perhaps bring me good luck; such is at least the vulgar 
“ opinion.” Jaafar on this ordered one thousand dinars to be given him, saying : 

“The yulgar opinion is confirmed.” " The beetle was then set at fiberty, but it 
flew towards Abi Obaid a second time, and Jaafar ordered him another 
present to the same amount. — The following anecdote is given by ibn al~ 
Kadisi (44)'in his History of Vizirs: ‘A sluve girl, who was just sold to Jaafar 
“ for forty thousand dinars, said to her former owner: ‘Remember the pro- 
«mise which you made me, never to sell me even from necessity (15);’ she 
“then wept, and he exclaimed, ‘Bear witness that I set her free and take her 
‘for my wife.’ Jaafar (on hearing this) gave the méney to her owner, with- 
“ out accepting any thing in return,” —Many are the examples related of his ge- 
nerosity ; he was also the most eloquent person of his family. The first of the 
Barmekides who acted as vizir was Khalid Ibn Barniak, who was raised to the 
vizirat by (the Ahalif) as-Saffah after tht assassination of Hafs al-Khallal; (this 
circumstance is related in the life of Hafs). Khalid continued in the vizirat till 
the death of as-Saffth, which event took place on Monday, 13th of Zi 1-Hijja, 
A.HL. 136 (June, A.D, 754) ; and was confirmed in his post, the same day, by the 

Bt) 
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new khalif, al-Mansir, brother to as-Saffah. Qne ycar and some months after 
this, he was removed through the intrigues of Abi Aiyéb al-Mariyani, who 
had gained great influence over the mind of al-Manstir, and represented to him 
that the Kurds had taken possession of Fars, and that Khilid was the most pro- 
per person to arrest their progress. Khalid was therefore sent off to that 
country, and, in his absence, Abi Aiyib got all the authority into his hands. 
Ibn al-Kadisi says that Khalid died A.H. 163 (A. D. 779-80), but Ibn Asakir 
states, in his History of Damascus, that he was born A. 31. 90 (A. D. 709), and 
died A. H. 465 (A. D. 781-2): God knows best !—Jaafarhad taken a solid hold 
on the predilections of ar-Rashid, who yielded to his influence and granted him 
his friendship ; the ¢egree of favour which he attained was unexampled, so much 
so that the khalif caused a role to be made with two separate collars, which he 
and Jaafar wore at the same time. Ar-Rashid could not suffer being deprived 
of Jaafar’s company, neither could he bear being separated from his own sister 
al-Abbisa, daughter of al-Mahdi, whom he loved with an extreme affection; his 
pleasure was never complete in the absence of one or the other; he therefore 
said to Jaafar: ‘My pleasure is never complete except when you and al-Abbisa 
“ are with me; I shall therefore marry you together, in order that you may 
“ lepally keep company with her; but beware that you mect her and I not pre- 
487 sent!” Jaafar accepted this condition and married her; but at last the favour- 
able feelings of ar-Rashid towards him and the Barmekides underwent a total 
change; he reduced that family to ruin, put Jaafar to death, threw his brother 
al-Fadl and his father Yahya into prison, and there left them to die (as will be 
mentioned in their respective articles). Historians disagree respecting the mo- 
tives which turned ar-Rashid against them; some go so far as to say that when 
Jaafar and al-Abbisa were marricd on the condition above-mentioned, and had 
continued for a time to observe it, she coneeived a passion for her husband, 
who refused however, through fear, to accede to her desires: she then had 
recourse fo a stratagem, and sent to Attiba, Jaafar's mother, requesting to be 
offered to him as a slave, (tor Jaafar's mother made him a present every Friday 
of a young virgin, with whom he passed the night, having previously taken 
some nabid.) This proposal having been rejected, al-Abbisa said to Attiba: 
“Tf you do not consent to what I desire, I shall tell my brother that you asked 
“me to act so and so; whereas, if I bear a son to Jaafar, it will be a source of 
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‘honour to your family; and what could my brother do, were he to discover 
“the circumstance?” Jaafar’s mother was induced by this to accede to al-Ab- 
basa’s request, and she began by promising to her son that she would give him a 
fair slavé whom she then had in her possession, and whom she described as pos- 
sessing preat heauty, Jaafar asked her, time after time, to fulfil her promise, 
and she, on perceiving that his desires were at length excited (o possess the 
slave, told al-Abbasa to hold herself in readiness, and that night she intro- 
duced her into Jaafar's chamber. Her countenance was not known to Jaafar, 
as he had never met frer but in the khalif’s presence, and did not then dare to 
cast his eyes on her, When they had been sorhe time together, she said to him: 
“What think you of the stratagems practised by princesses#"— ‘What princess 
“are you?” said Jaafar.—‘I am thy sovereign nfistress,” she replied; “I am 
* al-Abbasa!” Immediately the fumes of the nabid were dispelled from his 
head, and he sought his mother, to whom he said : ‘Mother, you have brought 
“me to ruin 46)!" The pregnancy of al-Abbasa was the result of this inter- 
view, and she gave birth to a son, whom, to avoid discovery, she sent off to 
Mekka under the care of a slave called Raiyash, and a nurse whose name was 
Barra. At that time Yahya, the son of Khalid, was inspector of ar-Rashid’s palace 
and harem, the doors of which he used to lock and then retire with the keys. 
The strict confinement in which he ‘hept the females‘of the haréin induced at 
length Zobaida to make complaints of him to (her husband) ‘ar-Rashid, who 
said to him: “ Father,”—for so he used to call him—“ Father, why does Zo- 
‘« baida complain of you?”—* Cominander of the faithful,” said Yahya, “can 
‘+ you suspect me of dishonouring your harem ?”—‘ No;” answered the khalif, 
—‘¢ Then,” replicd Yahya, ‘hearken not to what she says of me.” After 
this, Yahya acted towards her with such increased rudeness and severity, that 
she complained again to ar-Rastsid, who said to her: "1 cannot harbour any 
“suspicion against Yahya relative to my harem.”—‘“ Why then, ” replied she, 
‘¢ did he not prevent his son from acting as he has done?” —‘* What has he done?” 
said he. She then informed him of al-Abbisa’s adventure. ‘Ig there any 
“© proof of this?” said ar-Rashid.—* What stronger proof than the child ?”— 
“ Where is il?” —“It was here, but fearing a discovery, she sent it to Mekka.” 
—‘ Does any other but yourself know this?”—‘ There is not a slave-girl in 
the palace but hnows it.” Ar-Rashid then spoke no more to her on the 
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subject, but manifested later his intention ef making the pilgrimage to Mekka. 
‘When he set out with Jaafar for that place, al-Abbiga wrote to the slave and 
the nurse, directing them to retire into Yemen with the child. Ar-Rashid, on 
+ arriving at Mekka, commissioned a person of confidence to investigate the cir 
cumstance, and it was discovered that the child really existed (17). From that 
timc, the khalif nourished in his bosem evil intentions against the Barmekides.— 
Ibn Badin speaks of Jaafar in his commentary on the elegiac poem composed by 
Thn Abdiin on the fall of the Band 'l-Aftas (18); this asda commences thus: 
After (inflicting) the reality (of misfortune), timo torments {us} sull with the traces 
(of it); why then weep for shadows and (unreal) images? 
And the mention af Jaafag ocenrs in the commentary on the following verse 
of the poem : . 
(Fortune) made Janfar to taste of death by the sword (19), whilst Fadl and the vene— 
rable Yahya looked on. 
438 —In the following verses, Abi Nuwas alludes to the circumstance mentioned 
by Ibn Badrin: 
Say to the trusty servant of God, the offspring of princes and able rulers: “When 
*+ you wish to make a traitor lose his head, slay him not with the sword, but marry him 
“4p Abia.” : 
According to another statement, (a descendant of Ali,)Yahyalbn Abd Al'ah(20), 
who had revolted against ar-Rashid, was given by him in charge to Jaafar, 
who kept him prisoner in his house. This Yahya, having asked to see Jaafar, 
said to him: ‘Fear God, 0 Jaafar! in your conduct towards me, and avoid the 
‘risk of having my ahcestor, the prophet Muhammad, for an adversary (on the 
‘* day of judgment); for I solemnly aver that [ never excited a revolt.” Jaafar 
was touched with this appeal, and replied: ‘Go to what country you list.” ‘1 
“fear,” said Yahya, “lest I be arrested and brought back.” Jaafar therefore 
sent with him a person who conducted him to a place of safety. When the news 
of this reaghed ar-Rashid, he called Jaafar into his presence, and after a long 
conversation, addressed him thus: “0 Jaafar! what is Yahya doing?” To which 
Jaafar answered: ‘‘He is still as he was.”—“' Swear by my life that it is so,” 
said the khalif; but Jaafar, after some moments of silence and hesitation, said: 
“No! I swear by your life that I have set him free; for I knew that no evil was 
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« in him.”-—‘It was well done,” said the khalif; “you have not acted contrary 
‘to my intentions,” + When Jaafar withdrew, ar-Rashid followed him with his 
eyes and said: ‘“May God slay me if I slay thee not !"—It is said that Said Tbn 
Salim was asked what was {he crime of the Barmekides which had merited the 
wrath of ar-Rashid, and that he answered: ‘Of a verity! they committed no- 
“‘ thing to warrant ar-Rashid’s conduct towards them; but the day (of their 
“‘ prosperity and power) had been long, and that which continues long becomes 
‘irksome. There were persons, and those among the best of men, who were 
“ fatigued with the length of the khalif Omar's reign, although the like of it was 
“never seen for justice, security, wealth, afd victories; they also bore with 
‘¢ impatience the sway of Othman; and both were murdered Besides, ar-Rashid 
“ saw thal generosity had become their habitude$ that the public were loud in 
‘‘ their praise, and that men’s hopes were fixed on them and not on him. 
“Less than this suffices to excite the jealousy of princes; so ar-Rashd con- 
* ceived ill-will against them, wreaked his vengeance on them, and tried to find 
“out faults (with which he might reproach them). Besides this, a certain de- 
“ gree of presumption was sometimes visible in the conduct of Jaafar and al- 
“¢ Fadl, (although Yahya was exempt from it; for he ‘had more solid experience 
“than the others and better skill in affairs.) ‘This induced some of their enc- 
“mics, a8 al-Fad] Ibn ar-Rabi and otherg, to have recourse to arsRashid, from 
«‘ whom they concealed the good done by the Barmekides, artd only told him 
“of their faults; (they persevered in this) till they brought about what took 
‘«place. After this, when any persons spoke ill of the Barmekides in ar-Ra- 
*¢ shid’s presence, he would say: 


“Perdition to your fathers (21}1 blame them less, or fill the void which they have 
“left?” 


It is also stated that the ruin of the Barmekides was caused by a memorial 
which was presented to ar-Rashid by an unknown individual, znd which con- 
tained the following lines: . ‘ 


’ 

Say to God's trusty servant upon earth, him who has power to loose and to bind: 
“«Behold, the son of Yahya has become 2 sovereign like yourself; there is no differ- 
“ence bétween you! Your orders must yield to nd his orders dare not be re- 
“sisted. He has built a palace, of which the like was never erected by the Persian or 
«the Indian (king). Pearls and rubies form its pavement, and the floor is of amber 
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‘and aloes-wood. We fear that he will inherit the empire, when you are hidden in 
‘the tomb. It is only the insolent slave who rivals bis master in splendour.” 

189 On reading this paper, ar-Rashid conceived a secret hatred for Jaafar.—lbn 
Badrin relates that Olaiya, daughter of al-Mahdi (22), said to ar-Ragnid, after 
the fall of the Barmekides: ‘My lord, 1 have not seen you enjoy a day of per- 
“fect happiness since you put Jaafar to death. Why did you do so?” To 
this ar-Rashid replied: “My dear life! if } thought that even my inmost gar- 
“ment knew the reason, I should tear it in pieces.” —Jaafar was executed by 
ar-Rashid's orders at a place called al-Omr, in the province of al-Anbar, on 
Sunday 30th of Muharram (or of; the first of Safar), A. H. 187 (end of January, 
A.D. 803,)-At-Tobari says in his History: ‘In the year 486, ar-Rashid made 
“ the pilgrimage ‘with the Barmekides, and arrived at Hira from Mekka in the 
month of Muharram, 487; he stopped at the ‘palace of Adn al-lbidi for 
‘some days, and having then embarked, he descended the river to al-Omr 
“near al-Anbir, Qn the eve of Sunday, last of Muharram, he sent the eunuch 
Abi Washim Masrir with Abd Isma Hammid Ibn Salim and a troop ol 
“soldiers to guard the issues of Jaafar’s house, and Masrir went in and found 
“him engaged in a purty of pleasure with Ibn Bakhtyasht the phy- 
“ sician (23) and Abd Zakkar al-Kalwadini (24) the blind musician, Masri 
“ dragged hira out violently and led him to ar-Rashid’s mansion, where he impri- 
* soned him ail shackled him with an ass’s fetters. He then informed, ar-Ra- 
“* shid of his arrival, and was ordered by him to behead bim.”—At-Tabari then 
gives in full the history of Jaafar.—Al-Wakidi says: “Ar-Rashid stopped at 
“al-Omr, near al-Anbir, on his return from Mekka in the year 187; he then 
“ wreaked his vengeance on the Barmebides and slew Jaafar on the first of Safar; 
‘his body he ordered to be gibbeted on one side of the bridge of Baghdad, and 
‘the head he cansed tothe stuck up on the other.”—Another historian states 
that Jaafar's body was gibbeted on the bridge opposite to as-Sarat (23).—As- 
Sindi }bn Shabik (26) relates as follows: ‘1 was one night asleep in the upper 
** room of the guard-hous@, which is on the western side (of the Tigris), and 
“Tsaw ina dream Jaafar, who stood before me in a robe dyed with saffron, and 


‘* recited these verses (27) : . 


* (Tis now) as if not a soul bad ever lived between al-Hajtn and as-Safa (28)! As 
if there had never been one friend in Mekka to hold evebing converse with another! 
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‘ For we were its inhabitants, but we perished by the vicissitudes of time and the pre- 
* cariousness of fortune (29)." 

“On this I awoke in terror, and related my vision to one of my friends, 
“who abswered: ‘They ane confused dreams (30), and it is not all which a ° 
“man sees (in sleep) that will bear interpretation.’ I then returned to my 
“couch, but had scarcely closed my eyes when I heard the challenge of the 
“sentries and the guard, and the ringing of the bridles of post-horses (31), 
‘and a knocking at the door of my chamber. 1 ordered it to be opened, and 
‘the eunuch Sallam ai-Abrash (whom ar-Rashid never sent out but on impor- 
“ tant business,) came up stairs. I shuddered’ qt his sight, and my joints trem- 
‘bled, for I imagined that he had got some orders concerning me; hut he sat 
“ down by my side and handed me a letter, the seal of which'l broke open, and 
‘Jo! it contained these words: O Sind! this letter is written with our own hand, 
‘and sealed with the seal-ring which we wear on our finger ; it will be pre- 
“ sented to you by Salldm al-Abrash ; and as soon as you read it, even before 
“ you lay it out of your hand, go with Salldm to the house of Yahya Ibn 
“ Khalid, (may God not protect hin!) and having seized on him, put him in 
“« heavy irons and bear him to the prison in the city of al-Mansir (32), which 
“ts called abs aa-Zantdika (88). Order also your lieutenant Bdddm Ibn 
« Abd, Allah to go to al-Fadt's, at the’ same time that you ride off to the 
“ house of his father Yahya, before the news spread abroad’: tell him to do 
“ with al-Fadl what you are ordered to do with Yahya, and let him take him 
“ to the same prison, On finishing with these two, send some of your men 
‘to seize on the children, brothers, and relations of Yahya (34).” ~tbn 
Badran also relates the fall of the Barmekides with sorte additional cireum- 160 
stances which I am induced to give here in an abridged manner. After the 
passage relative to Jaafar which+has been cited abové (35), he says: “Then 
“+ (ar-Rashéd) called as-Sindi Ibn Shahik and ordered him to proceed to Bagh- 
“+ dad and arrest secretly the Barmekides, their clerks and their relations, which 
was done. Ar-Rashid was then with Jaafar at al-Omr, near al-Anbir. Jaafar 
< was in his lodgings at the time, and had called in Aba Zakkar and his slave 
“« girls; the gurtains (of the apartment) were closed, and Abé Zakkar had sung 
* to him this song: 
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© What want they with us? They never ceare to watch us s(t Their only thought 
“fa to detect (the joys) which we conceal.’ 
«And ar-Rashid called his page Yasir and said to him: ‘1 have chosen you 
« for a business which I do not think fit to confide to any other (ty; justify 
‘then the opinion which 1 have of you, and beware resisting me, or you die.’ 
‘ —To this Yasir answered: ‘ Were-you to order me to kill myself, I would do 
“it” —*Go then,’ said ar-Rashid, ‘and bring me immediately the head of 
«* Jaafar Ybn Yahya.’ Yasir was confounded, and gave no answer. ‘Wretch!” 
‘exclaimed ar-Rashid, ‘do you hesitate?’ —‘It is a serious business;’ replied 
“« the other; ‘would that I had, died before this hour !"—‘ Execute my orders!’ 
‘said the khalif. ‘Yasir then went to Jaafar’s, and found him in company with 
* Aba Zakkar, who was singing these verses : 
«Leave us nol, for every man must meet death either in the night or in the day. 
‘Treagures, though well preserved, must one day be exhausted. Could you be pre- 
* served from the attachs of misfortune, I should give my own wealth and that of my 
* fathers to secure your safety.’ 
“ (Yasir then entered) and Jaafar said to him: ‘1am happy to receive your 
“ visit, O Yasir; but anh displeased at your entering without permission,'— 
‘+My business,’ said Yasir, ‘does not admit of ceremony (38).’ He then in- 
‘+ formed him of the orders which he had received from the khalif. Jacfar, on 
‘* this, kissed Yasir’s feet and said: ‘Let me go in and make my will, —' As for 
‘ going in,’ answered Yasir, ‘it is impossible for me to grant it; but make your 
“ will if you please.’—‘ You are under obligations to me,’ said Jaafar, ‘and you 
‘can repay them at the present moment only.’—‘ You will find me prompt to 
«do any thing,’ said:Yasir, ‘except to disobey the Commander of the faithful.” 
—‘Return then,’ said Jaafar, ‘and tell him that you have put me to death; if 
‘the express his regret,*1 shall owe you my life; and if not, you can fulfil your 
*¢ orders.’—‘Impossible!’ said Yasir.—‘Let me then go with you to his tent, 
“ that I may fiear the answer which he makes you, and if he persist in will- 
“ing my death, you can execute his commands.’—‘ To that | consent,’ replied 
‘the other. He then entered the fent of ar-Rashid, who, on hearing the 
‘ noise of his approach, said to him ; ‘Ilave you done it (39)?” Yfsir told him 
“what Jaafar bad said. ‘Vile wretch (40}!” exclaimed the khalif, ‘if you an- 
“ swer me another word, I shall send you before him (to the next world).’ 
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‘« Yasir then retired, and having put Jaafar to death, he carried in his head 
“and placed it before’ thé khalif. He looked at it for some time, and then or- 
“dered Yasir to bring in two persons whom he named. When they came, he 
“said to! them: ‘Strike off Yasir's head, for I cannot bear the sight of Jaafar’s 
“ murderer,’ "—In another part of the book, Ibn Badrin relates this anecdote: 
“During the pilgrimage, Jaafar had remarked ar-Rashid's estrangement, and 
** on arriving at Hira, he rode out on business to a church, in which he found a 
“* stone with something written on it, which he did not understand. He sent 
‘for interpreters to Have it explained, with the i intention of drawing from it 
“an omen relative to what he had to fear ‘ of hope from ar-Rashid. The 
‘inscription was read, and it ran thus: 


‘In the year that the family of Mundir (41) perished, by the spot where the monk 
‘built the church, the hopes of the needy were fixed on them no longer, and the cri- 164 
‘minal ceased to fear them. Their hair breathed the odour of mush and the perfume 
‘of ambergris, which caused the rose to frown (with jealousy). They became food for 
“the worms of the earth; the patron bad ceased to exist, and those also who sought 
* his favour.’ 

“ Jaafar, on hearing this, was dejected and said: ‘Our fortune has passed 
“ away!” ——Al-Asmii related this anecdote: “ Ar-Rashid sent for me after he 
“had put Jaafar to death, and on my argival, he said: ‘It is for some verses 
«which I wish you tohear.’ [answered : ‘If it pleases the Commander of the 
“< faithful.’ He then repeated to me these lines: * 

*Had Jaafar apprehended death, a bridled courser had saved him; and precaution 
“against (the stroke of) fate had placed him in an asylum which even the eagle would 
“despair to reach. But when his day was come, no horoscope could repel misfurtune 
‘from him.’ . 

“| perecived that the verses were his own, and said: ‘They are the best verses 
«<on the subject;’ and he said to‘me: ‘Rejoin now your family, O Ibn Koraib: 
“if you like.’”—It is stated that Jaafar, some days before his death, intended 
to ride to ar-Rashid’s, and called for an astrolabe that he might choose a (/uchy) 
hour for the purpose: he was then in his house situated on the Tigris, when a 
boat passed by with a man init, who, although he did not see Jaafar or know 
what he was doing, recited this verse: 


In his ignorance he takes counsel of the stars, but the Lord of the stars does what He 


Filla. 
Ae 
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Jaafar, on this, threw down the astrolabe and rode out. It is also related 
that on the morning after the night in which Jaafar was pult to death, a bill was 
found posted om the door of Ali Ibn Isa (42} Ibn Mahan’s palace at Khorasan, 

+ containing the following lines written in a large hand: f 


The unfortunate sons of Barmek have been overwhelmed by misfortune. Their fale 
ig an example for us, and let him wlio inhabits this palace take warning. 


When Sofyan Ibn Oyaina heard the news of Jaafar’s death and the misfortune 
of the Barmekides, he turned towards the Aib/a (43) and said: ““O my God! he 
‘relieved me from the wants of this world; relieve him from the pains of the 
“ next !”— On the death of Jafar, a great number of elegies were composed on 
him by the poets, in which*they deplored his loss and the misfortunes of his 
family; the following verses on the subject were composed by ar-Rakashi (44): 


Those whose hearts were free from anguish such as mine, enjoyed quiet and repose; 
but sleep is not suited for my cyes. The passionate lover is wakeful, but it is not love 
which prevents my eyes from closing. Those sad events have awohen mo; and when 
others yield to slumber, sleeplessness 1s mine. It was a heavy blow for me to luse 
those princely stars by whose generous showers we were watered when the skic» 
withheld their rain. Lét beneficence and the world now say adieu to the glory of the 
Barmekides! Before thy fall, 0 son of Yahya! I nevér saw one bword cut by an- 
other (45). By Allah] were tt not througb fear of informers, and of the khalif’s eye 
which sleépeth not, we should walk around thy gibbet {as round the Kaaba), and kiss it 
ag men hiss the sacred stone (46). 


462 The same poet said, in a lament on the death of Jaafar and of his brother 
al-Fadl; 
Behold how the cutting sword of the Barmekides has been broken by that of the 


Hashimites. Now that Fadi is dead, tell the camels that they may repose (47), and toll 
misfortunes to come renewed each day. 


Dibil fbn Ali al-Khuzai said, on the same subject: 


On seeing the sword fall upon Jaafar, and on hearing the khalif's herald‘ery von- 
geance on Yahya, I wept‘for the world (of which they were the ornament), and I felt 
how tru it was that the goal of human, life is the quitting of the world. 


And Salih Ibn Tarif said of them: 


+ © for the sons of Barmek and the happy days {of their power)! with you the world 
was (brilliant as) a bride; but now it is widowed and bereft of its children. 
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The apprehension of prolixity psevents me from giving numerous passages 
from the eulogistic péenfs and the elegies composed on the Barmekides; the 
present article has already attained a considerable length ; bot this, it is true, 
was rendered unavoidable Dy the necessity of stating, in a connected manner, the 
particulars of their rise and fall_—One of the most singular examples which his- 
tory offers of the vicissitudes of fortune is. thus related by Muhammad ibn ar- 
Rahman al-Hishimi, chief of the prayer at Kifa (48): “On a certain day, which 
“was the Festival of Sacrifices (49), I went in to my mother's, and found with 
“her a woman of respectable mien, but dressed in shabby clothes. ‘Do you 
“now who this is?’ said my mother.—‘ Noy" replied.—<‘This,’ said she, ‘is 
“ the mother of Jaafar the Barmekide.’ On this I turned gowards her and sa- 
“luted her with respect; we then conversed tdgether'for*some time after 
“which I said: ‘Madam (50), what is the strangest thing that you have seen?" 
“To which she answered: ‘There was a time when this anniversary found me 
“with four hundred female slaves standing behind me to await my orders, and 
‘+ yet T thought that my son did not provide for me in a manner adequate to 
“ my rank; but now my only wish is to late two sheep-skins, one to serve me 
“‘ for a bed and the other for a covering.’ I gave her; ” said the narrator, “five 
“ hundred dirhems, and she nearly d died from excess of joy. She afterwards 
“ continued to visit us till death placed a Separation between us."*-I found the 
word Qmr, as here written, in a manuscript which shad been reatl over and care- 
fully corrected; Abd Obaid al-Bakri (51) says, in his Mojam (or dictionary of 
proper names), that in the expression Ailldyat al-Omr (cell of an omr), the 
word omr means convent, 


{4) The hhalif was the spiritual chief or imam of the Moslims. 
(2) This place lies near Medina. *: 

(8) For he will shower down on them the rain of his generosity. = 

(4) Thege words mean, the pulp or stuffing of almond comfits. ~1 have not been ably to find this term in 
the Calcutta odition of the MukAtestr, or abridged treatise on rhetoric, by at-Taftizini. . 

(6) The Hashimites were all members of the Khali family being descended, like him, from Hashim Ibn 
Abd Manaf. 

(8) All the members of the Abbaside family and the ebief officers of their empire wore black. 

(7) The rusdfifa was a sort of cap the precise form of which is not now known. A little farther on, this 
species of cap ia called a Ralansta, which name ts now giren to the coif worn by Christian priests in that 


country. 
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(8) Nabtd wa fermented liquor made of dates, but im meng cases, thu term ¢ employed to denote wine 
made of grapes.—Jon Khaldoun 1s of opimon that 1n the present ease the date-fiquor 1 meant.—(See M de 
Sacy's Chrestomathes, tom. I. p. $80.) 

(0) A pont, in Arabic Jb 2) (rati}; which word our principal orfentalusts, with the exceptign of M de 


Bammer, pronounce Incorreetly rott . 


(40) About ninety thousand pounds sterling. . 

(14) Governors of provinces were entitled to haye a standard borne before them. 

(12) This certamly a onutake; it was Ibrahim, brother of this Abd sl-Malk who was named governor 
of Egypt —As these two persons filled places of the highest importance under the Abbaside khaltfs, I shall 
here give some account of them 

Abd al-Mabk bn S#lih was descended from Hashim, grandfather of Muhammad, and was consequently 
related to ar-Rashtd, ‘The following genealezy will render the degree of thetr relationship more appreciable 

magni 


| 
ABD AL-HUTIALIE 


AL-ABBAS 
i} 
ABD ALLARD 
! 
aul 
a 
sae MURAMMAD 
1 
ABD AL-MALIK AL-WANBOR 


+ AB-UABMID., 

‘The mother of Abd al-Malik was a concubine of Maredn tbn Muhammad, the last Omuysde kha, anit 
on the death of hee master, she was bought by Satth, to whom she bore # son named Abd al-Malik, the sub 
Jeclof this notice = Spme even say that Abd al-Malik was son to Marwan, for according to them bis mother 
‘was pregnant when she came into the possesion of Sihb. In A. H 173 (A.D 789-00), Abd al-Malck com- 
manded the Sasflya, or annual summer sncursion made into the torritory af the Grecks; in 175 (A D 791-2) 
he defeated the Grecks and returned with seven thousand heads af enemies slain in battle, “wn ar7 (aD 
703-4) he was ppointed governor of Damascus by ar-Rashld, and im 478 he was named governor of Egypt 
hut did not proceed to that country. In 187 (A. D. 803), he was accused by his own son, Abd ar-Rahmin, 
of aspiring to the khalifat, and was arrested by order of ar-Rachtd, who only spared his life from the 
reluctance he felt to shed the blood of a Hasumite Abd al-Malik was then kept tn confinement by hw 
orders, it was only on the accesmon of the khalif Amita that,he was restored to liberty He received the 
government of Syria from this prince, and dred in 193 (A. D. 808-9). a short teme befare hus protector fost his 
Ife. —(Ibo al-Athts g Hdmst Abd 'I-Mahisin’s an-Mytm az-Zéhira. Al-Makrinis Khstat ) 

Hoy brother Ibrahim Ibn. SAlih was appounted governor of Egypt by she khalif al-Mabdi in AH. 163 
(A. D. 781-4 a Under his administration, 2 member of the Omnyide family, Dihya Ton al-Muanab 
sewoall Op bao Ibn Abd al-Asts thn Marwhnf revolted in Upper Egypt and had bumself prociumed 


khahif [brahim was extremely res ip laking measures to suppress this insurrection, and he even seemed 
so take nonouce of it. Al-Mahdi was so highly displeased at thts conduct, that he deprived hum of hus place 
mm A,B 167, and fined hum in a sum of fify thousand dinars {twenty-five thousand pounds sterhng); but 
he afterwards took him into favour and gave hun another government The khalif ar-Rashtd re-apposnted 
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hum to the province of Egypt im A H 176 (A.D, 792), and he dred there in Jess than three months after hes 
nomination —(Abd 'I-Mabigen’s Nujom.) : 

(43) Muhammad Ibo al-Hasan was a yurisconsult of the sect of Abd Hantfa. His Irfe wall be found im this 
work, 

(t4) Thu's probably the same bistorran metstioned in the note, page 200 

(48) Literally: Not to eaf the price obtained for me. 

(16) Literally: You have sold me for a vile price 

{47) The Band Muhanna, on Arabian tribe settled in North Affiea, pretended that they drew their descent 
from this boy, whom they called Sam! Ase —{Ibn Khaldén's Hut. of the Mustayamite Arabs ) 

(48) The dynasty of the Band 'I-Afa reigned for some time at Badayos im Spain, but wav overthrown by 
the al-Murabits under the command of Yosuf Ibn Tashifin in A. H 496 (A.D 1093).—The poem of Ibn 
Abdtn with the commentary of Ibo BadrOn will be published under the direction of profesor Weyers of 
Leyden. . 

(49 Literally; It choked J making him swallow the saliva of the cuiung steel 

(20) Sce Aduifode Annales, t. II. pp 60 80; and M. de Sacy's Chestomathie, t Te p. 4 of the Arabic text 

(24) Literally: No fathers to your (Athers. 

(22) Olaya, daughter of the khalif al-Mahdi, was born A. H. 100 (4.1) 776-7) Her mother Maknuns 
i535 was a slave gurl possessing every perfection of mind and pervon, who had been bought by al-Mahdi for 
one hundred thousand dinars (upwards of fifty thousand pounds sterling). By ber charms she gasned 
al-Mabdi s affections to such a degree, that his wife al-haizuria would wok repress her jealousy Olaiya also 
was extremely beautiful, but her forehead was rather high, to conceal this defect, she wore a hilet or diudem 
set with precious stones. She had an exquisite taste for music, and in that art she surpassed her halt-brothes 
Lbrabtm, whose talent ‘was so eminent. The airs and verses of her composition extited the utmost admiration, 
and are mentioned with high exlogum hy Abd I-Fara) al-{ypaham, who bay inverted a portion of them tn his 
Kstdb al-Aghdns. It was only during those peribds ofedelicate health 19 whith females gre not allowed by 
the Moahin law to fultil the duty of praser (see D Ohsson s Empire Othoman, t. I p 30), that sbe indulged 
her passion for musie and convivality, but on her convalescened, poetry and song were disontinued, 
and she abstaued from nabtd (sce note (8), page 346): her occupation was then to read ibe koran atid other 





books. She used to write poetical epistles to her friends and 10 a slave of ar-Rashtd s, named Fatt ( fb dew) 
Some of these proces were aet hy her to music and are still preserved; they are short, but respire an ardent 
passion. Hr brother ar-Rashtd disapproved of her famubarity with alt, but afterwards gave hum to her and 
authorised her to do with him as she pleased. Another slave called Rasha ow wat also honoured by hes 
affection and celebrated in her verses, Her death took place AH. 210(A. D 828-6): she was then wit to 
MOO guage com? wt Ibn na Tbe Mebammad Ibn Alt thn Abd Allah tbn Abts, 8 member of the 
anpertal family —(From the Httdb at-Aghdns, which contains a long notice on Olatys, tatersfersed with many 
curious apecdotes.) 

(23) Thu was Gabriel Ibn Bakbtyasha. See also the Chrestomatjee, tom. §. pag. 53, snd Rusvell s 
Aleppo, vol. I. appends, pv. A long account of hic life may be found m the Térikh ai dfukama 











(24) Abou Zakktr l'avengle dtatt un chanteur de Bagdad attaché a la famille des Barmehides, qui fansaient 
grand cas de iu gt le comblauent de biens. It était auprés de Djafar et Jus chantant dev vers eaptimant I 
pensés que Ia menace de lz mort est incessamment suspendue sur | homme, lorsque Mesrour entra chargé des 
ordres du calife Haroun, et Ot trancher la tte a Dyefar. Abou Zakkér demand avec snstance qu on lui donnat 
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la mort a lu-méme, Dyafar, disait-it, a ét¢ mon bienfaiteur, i me serait trop dur de fu suevivre, Merour 
répondit qui! allant consulter a cet égurd la yolonté de Haroun Il portg au eahfe ta téte de Dyafar et ur 
répéia ce qu Abou Zuhkar ayait dit Cet aveugle, dit Haroun, mérite qu'on ee T'attache ; snforme-tor du iraite- 
ment qu il recevaitde Dyafar, ye veux qu on Iu enalloue un sembable.—(dghdne, tom. IV fol 98,)—Commu- 
incated by M.Caussin de Perceval. Kafwdddns means natsve of Kaldtyld, a town al two parssatgs’ distance 
trom Boghdad - (AbO 'l-Fadi’s Geography, p 303 } 

125) da Sarat 1s the name of the canal on which Bughdad wes built by al-Mansir —(See M. de Sacy s note 
im the first vol. of the Chrestomathse, p. 68.) * 

(26) It appeara from the sequel, that at-Sind: Ibn Sbahik was ar-Rashid s S@hvb as-Shorta, or chief of the 
armod police. Ibe Shhik was a native of Indra and au enfranchtsed slave of al-Manstr, He filled a number 
of elevated posts under the Abbavide khalifs: 10 the year 176 (A D. 702), be Fas governor of Damascus, in 
487, ay appears by Ibu Khallikdn's citation, he was Sdhtb as-Shorta, and at another period he acted as 
hadi at Baghdad, where he died A. H. 204 (A D. 819 20) —(Merdt ar-Zamén, MS No, 640, fol. 41 verto.) 

(27) These verses are taken from a well-known poem im which Amir Ibn al-Harith deptores the misfortune 
of hus tribo, the Jorhamles, who had beep guardians of the Kaaba at Mekka, but were no longer 1m possession 
of that honourable office ~(Ser the Exrerpta ez Abulfedd in the second edition of Pocock’s Specimen Hist 
As pag B61; Fidlscher s Annales Antesslamice, p. 192, and Schullens Monumenta Vetwstiora Ar, p 1) 

(28) Dayan and Safa are hills near Mckka. For Safa seo Burckhardt s Travels en Arabsa, vol I p 474 

(29) Litcrally: But we were destroyed by the vicissitudes of nights and stumbling fortunes 

(30) Koran, sur 42, ver. 44 

481) It would appear from this that a number of small bells were fastened to the throat-band of the bridies, 
as with the post-horses om the continent 

(32) ‘The «ity of al-Mansor, Bag) dad, founde! by that khalif 

(33) Habs at-Zanddska, the prison for Zendiks, or athersts,—Sce D'He.belot, Zxnprx. 

(34) The manuseripts and the printed ext have os} s (gas? but read gas? YS 

(38) See page 308, 

(36) Lateratly They steop not off ws,, that 1s, their vigilance 1s never lulled so that thesr attention is drawe 
aff us 

(87) Literally: Tor which I judge not fit ether Muhammad or Abd Allah or al-Kanm 

(88) Literally 11 too grave for that 

(80) Literally: What 1s behind you? An expression frequently used im the sense of “What have you 
done? . 

* (40) Literally © sugene pudenda matres ive! a foul mmprecation, and very common in the mouths of the 
ancient Arabs See another example in my Jaén d Amro'l-Kats, page 20, note. 

(41) A sketch of the history of this famsly will be found in Pocock s Spsermen Hist. Ar 

(42) This Alt kbn Isa 1s spoken of in the lives of Tabur Lbn al-Husain and al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi 

(43) See page 37, pote (3) 

(44) The poet Abd L-Abbds al-Fadi Ibn Abd as-Samad ar-Raktshi was born at Basra, but settled at Bagh- 
dad, where be celebrated in bi verses the praises of Hartn ar-Rasbtd, al-Amtm and the Barmelades. He and 
Abo Nowe were constantly at eotmty with each othé,, and his pretensions and pride exposed him to the at- 
tacks of all the other poets of the day.—(Lhe khattbs Térikh Baghdad, No. 634, fol.148) The date of bis 
death 1s not given. 7 

(48) There us bere a play upon words; aLucy means a sword and metaphorically a prince. 

(46) This ts an allusion to the ceremony of the Tuwaf, whieh consists m walking a certain number of times 
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tound the kaaba, at Mekka, and kissing the blagk stone,— See Sale’s introdaction to the Koran, and Burck- 
hardt's Travels in Arabia, vol. .,p. 472. 

(47) He means that there existed no longer a generous patron in the world; and that the cemels which had 
borne him across the deserts to solicit Fad!’s hounty, might now enjoy repose, as he should not require their 
services agatn. ; 

(48) One of the privileges possessed hy the governors of provinces was to preside at Friday prayera as the 
Tepresentative of the khalif, but this office was often filled by the hadi. 

(49) The Festival of Sacrifices is held on the 40th of 20 t-Kaada 

(80) To avoid confusion, tho Arabic words Ya Omsna (O mother!) are here rendered by madam, 

(84) Abd Obeid Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Aztr al-Bakri was 4 native of Cordova. Diced A.B, 487. This » 
the author of the geographtead work, a portion of which has been translated and published tn the Notices ot 
Extrauts, tom, XM, For bis life, ave Casir's RibHotheca Arabica, tom. II. p. 48; and for sperimens of his 
poetry and the history of bis ancestors and bimself, see Ibn al-Abbar's al-Butiat ax-Ségard, fol. RB et my. 
See also the translation of al-Makkati by Me. Gayangos, vol. 1. p. 319 


JAAFAR IBN AL-FURAT, catiezn atso IBN HINZABA. 


Aba 'I-Fadl Jaafar Ibn al-Fadl Ibn Jaafar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Misa thn 
al-Hasan Ibn al-Furat, and generally known by the surname of Ibn Hin- 
ziba, was vizit to the Ikhshid family i in Egypt during the protectorship of 
Kafar,, When Kafir took the sovereigh authority info his own hands, he 
served him in the same capacity, and he continued, to act as vizir and direct the 
administration of the Egyptian and Syrian provinces for Ahmad Ibn Ali thn 
al-Ikshid, on the death of Kafr. He then seized on a number of the great 
officers of the empire, and extorted sums of money from them; he arrested also 
Yakib Ibn: Killis, who was (afterwards) vizir to al-Aziz:al-Obaidi, and forced 
from him a sum of four thousand five hundred dinars. bn Killis was delivered 
out of his hands by the sharif Muelim al-Iusaini (1), in'whose house he lay con~ 
cealed for a time, and then fled secretly to Maghrib. Ibn al-Furat was not, 163 
however, able to satisfy the exorbitant demands of the Kafdritts, the Ihhshi- 
dites (2), the Turkish mercenaries, and the other ‘troops, as the persons who 
had farmed out the different branches of the public revenue paid him nothing. 
His authority was shaken to such a degree, that he was twice obliged to conceal 
himself, whilst (@ seditious multitude) pillaged his palace and the houses of 
some of his partisans. About this time Abi Muhammad al-Husain Ibn Abd 
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Allah Ibn Toghj, prince of Ramla (3), arrjved at Misr, and, having arrested 
Ibn al-Furat, he caused him to be put to torture and‘inffieted on him a heavy 
fine. Al-Husain then appointed his own secretary al-Hasan Ibn Jabir ar- 
Ridhi (4) to the place of vizir, but through the intercession of the sharif Mus- 
lim, he set Ibn al-Furat at liberty, and retired to Syria after entrusting him 
again with the government of Egypt This happened at the beginning of the 
month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 358 (February, A. D. 969). (bn al-Furdt) 
was learned himself, and loved learning in others; he taught the Traditions on 
the authority of Muhammad Iba Hardin al-Hadrami (native of Hadramaut) and 
the Traditionists of Baghdad hig contemporaries; he transmitted them also as 
they had come down (o him from Muhammad Ibn Said al-Burjumi, a native of 
Emessa, Muhammad ‘Ibn Jaafar al-Kharaiti (5), al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Bastim, al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad ad-Daraki and Muhammad Ibn Omira Ibn Hamza 
al-Ispahini. Ie related having heard read a Majlis, or conference, composed 
hy Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Baghawi (6), and that be did not possess a 
copy of it; ‘(If any one brings it to me,” said he, ‘1 will make him a rich 
“man.” When vizir of Egypt, he used to teach the Traditions by dictation, 
and for that reason was" visited by eminent persons from distant countries. 
The same motive induced the Aafiz Abi ‘l-Hasan ad-Dirakuthi to make the 
journey fromelrak to Egypt; and as the vizir had the intention of composing a 
Musnad (7), he continued with him till the work was finished. Ibn al-Furat 
wrote also a treatise on the proper and patronymic names of men (8), and some 
other works. The Ahatth Aba Zakariya at-Tabrizi mentions, in his commen- 
tary on the poems of al-Mutanabbi, that this poet, when he visited Egypt, cele- 
brated the praises of Kifir and the vizir Ibn al-Furat in the kasida of which 
the verses rhyme in A, and which begins thus: 


Your love will appear whether you resist it or‘not. 
He named it the Jaefariya (after Jaafar Ibn al-Furdt), having terminated 


one of the-verses with the word Jaafar, and inserted the words /br al-Furdt in 
the following line: one 


T should have made a bracelet for the arm of him who announced the news of Ibn 
al-Furdt's approach, and have rewarded the servant who shouted with jéy. 


As the vizir did not satisfy his expectations, he abstained from reciting this 
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poem to him; and on setting out for’Arrajin with the intention of visiting Adad 
ad-Dawlat, at whose court’ Aba 'l-Fadl Ibn al-Amid, the vizir of Rokn ad-Daw- 
lat, was then residing, he changed the address of the Aasfda, and converted it 
into a panegyric on Ibn al-Amid, whose name he inserted in place of Ibn al~ 
Furat’s, He composed some other pieces in praise of Ibn al-Amid, but this is 
a splendid production. We shall insert here another observation made by the 
same khatib, where he explains al-Mutanabbi’s Aasida rhyming in 4, which 
contains the account of his journey to Kafa and the description of the places 
at which he stopped successively on the way; in this piece the poet attacks Kafir 
in these terms : . 

What are the objects which raise the laughter of Egypt, lagghtoy which nearly re- 
sombles weeping? There is a Nabatean from as-SawAd {9}, who gives lessons on the 
genealogies of the desert tribes (10); and a negro whose lip is balf as large as himself, 
and whom they style the moon of darkness. When I praised that hippopotamus, my 
pieces were half poem, half incantation (to charm the brute); aud it was not so much to 
praise him as to satirize the haman race (11). 

On this the Ahatfb observes, that hy the Vabatean he meant Ibn al-Furat, and 
by the negro Kafr; but, after all, such an attack does not detract from their 
merit, for the noblest characters have always been subject both to blame and 
praise.——The vizir Abii 'I-Kasim alsMaghribi says in his 4dab al-Khuwdss: 
“In a conversation with the vizir Ibn al-Furat, I quoted to him passages from 
‘the poems of al-Mutanabbi, and he betrayed, by the very excess of his appro- 
“bation, his concealed (hatred) for the poet; he was afraid of appearing like 
‘cone who was prevented by a feeling of private animosity from concurring 
with the public opinion (respecting al-Mutanabbi's eminent talent). We 
‘* had been satirized by the poet, and that was the motive of his enmity towards 
“him.”—The birth of Ibn al-Furat took place on the 3rd of Zi ’I-Hijja, A. H. 
308 (April, A.D. 924); he died in Egypt on Sunday, 13th of Safar (or of the 
first Rabi), A. H. 391 (January, A.D. 1004). Prayers were said over him by 
the kadi Husain bn Muhammad Ibn an-Noman (12); and he was interred in the 
lesser Karifa, where his tomb is still conspicubus.—Thabit Ibn Kutra says in 
h's History (13) that Hinzaba was the name of his father’s mother. This word, 
when used as ‘an appellative noun, means a short and corpulent female.—The 
Adfiz Ibn Asikir speaks of this vizir in his History of Damascus, and mentions 
the following verses as composed by him: 


a 
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He who humbleth his soul, preserveth it ir repose, and passeth his nights free from 
anguish. The storm, in its violence, throweth down only thé loftiest trees. 


The same writer says: ‘‘ He was very benelicent towards the inhabitants of 
‘«Mekka and Medina; he purchased a house in: the latter city, close to the 
“ mosque, and separated by a wall only from the tomb of ‘the Blessed Prophet. 
‘He directed, by his will, that he'should be buried in this house, and he en- 
‘ joined the sharifs (14) to carry that into effect. When he died, his bier was 
‘« borne from Egypt to those two cities, and (on its approach to Medtna), the 
 sharifs went forth to meet it in acknowledgment of the benefits they had 
“ reeeived. They bore the body to Mckka and made the pilgrimage with it, 
“ visiting the temple, walking round it, and stationing at Mount Arafa. They 
“then brought the corpse to Medina and interred, it in the house of which we 
“have spoken.” This is in contradiction with what J said above, and God best 
knows the truth! I shall only observe that the tomb of which I have spoken, 1 
inyself have seen in the Karafa, bearing the following inscription: ‘This is the 
“tomb of Abi 'l-Fad| Jaafar Ibn al-Furat.” 1 have since found a note in the 

handwriting of Abi ’1- Kasim Ibn as-Sitf, in which it is stated that the vizir was 
buried in the audience-hall of his great palace, and that the body was afterwards 
removed to Medina. 


(4) The sharif Aba Jaafar Muslim ‘fbn Obaid Allah Ibn Tahir al-Husaini (descended from al-Husain 
grandson of Muhammad), suruemed alto Muslim al-Alawi (descendant of Ali) and AbO Jaafar sl-Alawi, was 
‘an emir of eminent talents and merit; he acted a conspicuous part at the capture of Mist by the troops of 
the Fatimite kholif al-Moizz (xee the life of the kééd Jawhar), and was treated with great respect and fa~ 
vour by that prince. Al-Molza having ono dey found im bis palace, or on tho pulpit of the mosque, a piece of 
verse inviting him to prove thle genuineness of his descent from the khalif Ali by obtaining the consent of the 
Band Tahir, Muslim's family, to a matrimonial alliance with his own, he asked Muslim to give one of hin 
daughters in marriage to his sop al-Aztz. Muslim refused ow the plea that they were already hetrothed to 
relatives of his own family. Al-Moirr was so highly Aispleased at the rejection of his offer, that be im. 
prisoned Muslim and seized on his property. From that period Muslim was never seen again; some say 
that he was put to death by the orders of the khalif, and others state that he escaped from ronfinement, but 
perished in dne of the deserts of BajAz. His grandson al-Hasaa Decamé’ sultan of Mekka. (See Umdat at- 
Tatib, MB.N¢, 638, fol. 206.) 

(2) The Kéfarites wore mamloks of KAftr, ined by bim to places of high authority. The Ikhshtdétes 
were the mamldke and partisans of the Ikhshtde family. 

(8) Al-Husein Ton Toghj had been elected regent by the troops, during the minority of his relation AbO 
*-Fawdris Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn akkbubid. The poet al-Mutanabbi composed some pooms in his honour.—Bee 
page 140. . 
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(4) Tn two manuscripts of Aba 'l-Mahdein’s History of Egypt, this name is written ley (ar-Zinjand). 

(6) AbQ Bakr Mubsmmad Jim Jafar al-Kbertttl, author of the Makdrim al- ARAMA and other works, died 
at Jaffa or Askalon in A. H, 898 (A.D, 930-40).—(Ad-Dahabi’s Tértkh af-Tol 8.) 

{6} AbQ‘l-Kusim Abd Allah thn Mubaromad al-Baghawi was born at Baghdad, A.H. 214 (A.D 829). 
He was a hafi? of the highest reputation, Died A. H. 917 (A.D 929}. He composed a Mofam, or catalogue 
af the compamwns of Mubammad.—(Tarikh al—feldm. Hayjl Khalifa.) 

{%) Muanad; a collertion of Traditions, cach of thom accompanied with the names of Traditionists by whom 
it bad béen handed down. * 

(8) A branch of the science of the Traditions treats of the Traditionists, their names, country, eredibility, 
ete 

Q) Ae-Sawad; Babylonian Irak 

(40) That is; he taught the history and genealogy of the ancseng Traditionists 

(44) In proving KAfor he satirized all mankind, for so despicable a being aa KfOr was among the hest of 
them, 

(49) Husain tho Muhammad Ibn an-Nomin was grand Adi of Egypt undes the Fatimue bheht ata 
Kim, who put him to death A.H, 308 4A, D. 1008),(Bzpore de [Histoire dex Druses, tom. J. pages 
298, 308, 814, 316.) 

(13) See page 200. , 

(14) A family of shart/s, or descendants of Muhammad, were then governors of Mekha and Medina. 












IBN AS-SARRAJ ALrKARI AL-BAGHDADI. 


Abi Muhammad Jaafar Ibn Abmad Ibn al-Husaif Ibn Ahmad’ Ibn Jaafar as- 
Sarraj (the saddler), surnamed al-Kari al-Baghdadi (the Koran-reader of 
Baghdad), was the chief Adfis and the most learned man of the age, He 
composed some admirable works, such as the Masdri al-Osshik (Death- 
places of Lovers). He taught the Traditions on the authority of Abi Ali Ibn (4) 
Shidan, Abi ‘l-Kasim Ibn Shahin (2), al-Khallal (3), al-Barmaki, al-Kazwini, 
Tbn Ghailan (4), and others. His disciples were aumerous, and among them was 
the Héfiz as-Silafi, who was proud of citing the authority of such a master, 
although he himself had met and studied under the principal Traditjonists of 
the time. Thn as-Sarraj has composed gome ‘good poetry, of whieh we may 
give the following specimen : 

The caravan departed, and, from affection towards them, my tears gushed forth. 


The voice of separation incited them to abandon the place of ther dwelling, and they 
loaded their camels. Say to those travellers who have journeyed out of my sight, 
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although they are lodged in my heart, that they’ spilt my blood on the morning of de- 
parture, although I committed no crime. What harm yould jit have done them, bad 
they suffered me to quench my thiret for their society with repeated dgaughts? 
40:3 By the same (to his mistress) : . P, 

You promised to visit me overy month; visit me now! the month is finished, visit me! 
The space which separates us extends from the river al-Moalla to the town of Shah- 
rorir. The months of your forced absence are a reality, but the month of our reunion 
is an illusion (8). 


The katib Imad ad-din gives the following lines, by jhe same author, in his 
tharida: ' 


The hoary-headed pretender to youth dyes his beard with woad, to prevent it from 
giving him the lie. ‘ 


Thn as-Sarraj was born towards the end of the year 447, or the beginning of 
4A8 (February, A.D. 41027); the sharif Abt ’l-Mamar al-Mubirak Ibn Abmad 
Ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Ansari says, in his Wafaydt as-Shuyikh (Obituary of the 
Shaikhs), that his birth took place at Baghdad, A. H. 446. Ile died at Baghdad 
on the eve of Sunday, 24st of Safar, A. H. 500 (October, A.D. 1106), and was 
buried at the gate of Abrer. : 


(4) In the Arabic Jext the word y on has been unintentionally omitted. 

(2) The hifiz Ab Haft Omar Jha Ahmad al-Baghdbal, surnamed Ibn Shihin, composed a greet number of 
works; al-Husain, son of the khatif al-Muhtedi Billa, states that they amounted to three hundred and thirty; 
among the number was a commentary on the Koran in one thousand parts, or quires; a collection of authenti- 
cated Traditions still more voluminous; and a historical work in one hundred and difly quires: his last Is 
mentioned by Hajji Khalifa under the title of Kash al-Mamdlik (Plogel’s edition, t. 1. p. 448). Died A. H. 
385 (A.D 996-6).--(Al-Yas) 

(8) The hitiz Abt Muhammed al-Hasan Lbn Muhammad al-Khallil was a preacher and traditionist of Bagh- 
dad, Ho wrote some works and taught the Traditions on the authority of the Sahihs of Bokhari and Muslim. 
Died A. H, 439 (A. D, 1087.) —(ALVAB.) 

(# The hifz Mubammad bo Muhammad Ibn Ghailan died A. H, 440 (A. D, 1048-9),—(Abf ‘I-Fadi.) 

(8) The origina! is remarkable for an ingenious play upon words, by which (he poet is enabled wo terminate 
each of the “ores verses with the syllables shohroxtri. In the second fine, however, he has committed 1 
Sault; for. Shabréxts, the name of the town, is in the accusative case, and should be pronounced Shahroztra. 
—(AL-Yat) 
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ABU ’L-MAASHAR AL-BALKHI. 
> 

Abd ‘LMaashar (4) Jaafar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Omar al-Balkhi (native of 
Balkh), the celebrated astrologer, was the great master of his age in that art. 
He composed a number of instructive works on the science of the stars, such as the 
Mudkhil (introduction), the Zaij (astronomical tables), the Oluif (thousands) (2), 
etc, He was singularly fortunate in his divinations. 1 have read in a collection 
of anecdotes, that he was in the service of a Prince who wished to arrest one of 
the great officers of his kingdom, who had committed somg crime and then con- 
cealed himself through fear of punishment. As this offiter was aware that Aba 
‘I-Maashar would discover him by means of the operations which he employed 
for finding out treasures and things hidden, he thought of doing something to 
hewilder the astrologer and baffle his penetration; and be remained therefore 
some days seated on a golden mortar which he had placed in a vessel containing 
blood. The prince, being unable to discover him, notwithstanding the strictest 
perquisitions, sent for Abi 'I-Maashar and ordered hin to employ his usual pro- 
cesses and find out in what place the officer was; the astrologer, after erecting 
a scheme by which he might make the discovery, remained for @ time in silent 
amazement; and on the prince’s asking him the cause, replied that what he sav 
was most extraordinary ; the man whom they wished to discover was on a moun- 
tain of gold, which mountain was ina sea of blood. ‘And I know not,” said 
the astrologer, ‘of any place in the world such as that.” On this, the prince 
ordered him to observe anew the aspect of the heavens,sand examine again by 
means of another scheme. The result was the same, and Abii ‘l-Maashar de- 
clared that he had never met with the like before. The prince, having lost all 
hopes of discovering the offender by this means, declared by proctamation that 
he would pardon the man and the person who harboured hirh; and he gave 
public proofs of the sincerity of his intentions. *The officer's apprehensions 
being thus allayed, he left his hiding-place and presented himself before the 
prince, whg, on learning from him where and in what manner he had been 
concealed, was struck with admiration at the artifice he had employed and the 
skill of Abd ‘l-Maashar in making the discovery.—Other anecdotes are related 
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of his successful divinations. He died A. H. 272 (A. D. 885-6). — Balkhi 
466 means native of Balkh, a large city in Khorasan, which was taken by al-Ahnaf 
Ibn Kais at-Tamimi in the khalifat of Othman. Apfiing? was proverbial for 
. his prudence: his life shall bé given in the letter Ddd.—(See ad-Dahiak.) 


(1) This astrologer is better known in Europe by the corrupted name of Albumaser, Catiri bas given the 
list of his works in the Bibliotheca Arabica, tom. 5. p. 384, after the Tartkh al-Hukamd. A number of bis 
astrological works are to be found in the Bib. du Ros. 

(2) See Casiti, page B84. 


JAAFAR IBN HAMDAN AL-ANDALUSI. 


Abi Ali Jaafar tbn Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hamdan al-Andalusi, prince of 
al-Masila and emir of the province of az-Zib in Ifriktya, was a generous patron 
and friend to men of learning; a number of admirable poems, beautiful beyond 
description, were composed in his honour by Abi ’!-Kasim Ibn Hani. It was 
this poet who made the following verses in his praise: 

There aro two things of which the languor is unequaled in the world; my body 


(consumed with love) and the dark enchanting (1) eyes {of my mistress). There are three 
brilliant luminarios—the sun, the bright moo’, and Jaafar. 


As for the long kastdas (which Jén Hani made on him, they are so generally 
known that) it is useless to give extracts. Al-Masila was founded by, Ali father 
of Jaafar, and it is known to this day by the name of Masfla bani Hamdén (the 
Masila of the Hamdén family), The hatred which subsisted between him and 
Ziri Ibn Manad, ancestor to al-Moizz Ibn Badis, and their mutual contestations 
Jed to a war, and a terrible battle ensued in which Ziri was slain, Bolukkin, 
whose life has been alreidy given (page 267), succeeded his father Zipi, and 
acquired such superiority that Jaafar, finding it impossible to resist him, aban- 
doned his kingdom and fled to Spain, where he was killed A, 1. 364 (A. D. 
974-5). Such is the summary of his adventures, which are too tong to be re- 
lated in detail.— Masia is a city in the province of az-Zab, a region in Ifrikiya. 


1} Enchanting: literally Babylosion. An allosion to the angels Hardt und Mardt, who taught men 
sorcery at Babel.- (See Koran, surat 2.) 
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JAAFAR IBN FALAH. 


Abd Ali Jaafar Ibn Falab al-Kutimi (belonging to the Berber tribe Kutdma) 
was one of al-Moizz al-Obaidi’s generals, and was sent by him with al-Kaid Jawhar 
(whose life will be given later,) 10 make the conquest of Egypt. He was then 
directed by Jawhar to proceed to Syria, and he took the town of Ramla in the 
month of Zi I-Kaada, 358 (September, A. D. 969), and the city of Damascus 
in Muharram, 359, after some resistance from the inhabitants. He then went 
to ad-Dakka (4) on the river Yazid, outside of Tamaseus, and from that place he 
marched, though unwell, to meet al-Iasan Ibn Ahmad al-Kirmiti (2), surnamed 
al-Aasam, who was advancing to attack him. (In the combat which ensued) 
Jaafar was taken prisoner and slain by al-Kirmiti; a great number of his fol- 
lowers fell in the action. This happened on Thursday, 6th Zd 'l-Kaada, 360 
(September, A. D. 974). After his death, the following lines (it is said) were 
found written on the door of Jaafar's palace : 

Thy inhabitants, O mansion! have become the sport af Fortune; Fortune hath te- 
stroyed them, and they ae dispersed never to meet again. Where are those whom we 167 
once saw residing in thee, and by the hands of whom Fortune inflicted evil and poured 
forth benefits? e ' 

Jaafar was a chief of high authority, and his praises were often sung by the 
poets; the lines which follow were composed on him by Ibn Hani: 

In questioning the (returning) caravans, I learned excellent news of Jaafar Ibn Falah ; 
and, by Allah! when we met, my ears had not heard any thing superior to what I wit- 
nessed with my eyes. 

Those two verses are generally said to have been made by Abit Tamnyim on 
the kidi Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad, dnd according to them ‘the first verse ends thus : 

T learned ercellent news of Ahmad Ibn Duwadd ; but this is a mistake, for the 
name is not dhmad fbn, Duwad, but Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwdd, and the mea- 
sure of the verse does admit of the latter reading. , 


(4) According'o the Mordsid, ad-Dakka 1s a village near Damascus. 
(2) Al-Hirmiti (the Narmat or Karmtian); Ibn Khallikto, in another part of his work, says that this 
name is pronounced al-K érexitt. 
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JAAFAR IBN SHAMS AL-KHILAFAT. 


Aba 'LFadI Jaafar Ibn Shams al-Khilifat (sun of the khalifat) Abi Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn Shams al-Khilafat al-Mukhtér al-Afdali, surnamed Majd 
al-Mulk (glory of the kingdom), was a poet of talent and celebrity. He wrote 
a great deal, and books transcribed by him are in high request for the elegance 
of the handwriting and their correctness. Some: of his works are compilations, 
and contain pieces, the elegance of which proves the goodness of the (taste which 
presided at their) selection. Kis collected poetical works are of considerable 
merit; the following' passage, composed by him, I found in his own hand- 
writing : ‘ 

Distress is followed by happiness, and soon perhaps may be heard the harbinger of 
speedy bliss. Consider also that the ovil which ceaseth is preferable to joy just passing 
away, 

The following Sines were made by him on Ibn Shukr Abi Muhammad Abd 
Allah Ibn Ali (4), vizir of al-Malik al-Aadil and of his son al-Malik al-Kamil: 

Fear induces people to praise thee with their tongues, ‘and they pronounce in your 
prosence the highest eulogiums. 1 may yet live, however, to see the time in which 
those tongues shall be loosened (2) {and speak the truth). 

One of our literary men at Cairo told me, in reciting these verses, that they 
were by Ibn Shams al-Khilifat; but I met with them afterwards in aa old book 
containing a collection of different pieces, and there, the author is not named. 
The peculiar cast of Lon Shams al-Khilifat’'s poetry merits approbation. He 
was born in the month of Muharram, A. H. 543 (A. D. 1448), and died on the 
42th Muharram, 622 (January, A.D. 4125), ata place called al-Kim al-Ahmar 
(the red mound) outside Cairo.—Afdali is a title given to the persons who were 
in the service of al-Afdal Amir al-Juyish, (the vizir) of Egypt. Shams al-Khi- 
lafat, this ‘poet's father, was born A. H. 520 (A. D. 1426), and died in Za ’I- 
Hijja, 569 (A. D. 4174). . 


(A) See page 196, note (16). . 
(2) Literally : Thinkest thou that time may delay the term of my life, so that 1 may Jive till the loosening 
of the tongues? 
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* THE EMIR JAABAR. 


The eiir Jaabar Ibn Sabik al-Kushairi, surnamed Sabik ad-din (the surpasser * 
in religion), is the person after whom the castle of Jaabar obtained its name; but 
the sole information that I have been able to procure respecting him amounts 
ouly to this: he was advanced jn age and blind; he had two sons who robbed on 
the highway and rendered the roads dangerous; the castle continued in his 46¢ 
possession till taken from him by the sultan, Malak Shah son of Alp Arslan 
(whose life shall be given). Jaabar was killed, afterwards i in the beginning of 
the year 464 (A, D. 1071-2), These particulars I found jn a historical work, 
but some doubts remain on my mind as to théir exaétnegs; for the sultan 
Malak Shih did not come to the throne till the death of his father Alp Arslan, 
who was slain A, H. 465 (A.D. 1072); unless, indeed we suppose that he took 
the castle in his father's lifetime, and was then acting as his lieutenant. The 
date of Jaabar’s death may however be erroncous.— My object in noticing 
this difficulty was to prevent the reader from supposing that the fault origi- 
nated with me, or that | passed over it without peréeiving it; but I have been 
since enabled to verily the circumstance, and I find that Malak Shih, in his ex- 
peditinn to Aleppo, A. H. 479, took this castle, and put Jaabat to death on 
being informed of his evil conduct. It was alsoenamed ad-Déusariya after its 
founder Dawsar, a page of an-Noman Ibn al-Mundir, king of Mira, who had 
placed him there to guard the Syrian frontier (1).—The word Jaabar signifies 
in Arabic short and thick. 


(4) See, however, Freylag's proverbs of al-Maidani, p. 108. 


NASIR AD-DIN JAKAR. , 


Abt Said Jakar Ibn Yakib al-Hamadini {native of Hamadén), and sur- 
named Nasir ad-din (defender of’ religion), was governor of Mosul, having been 
appointed by Imid ad-din Zinki, lord of Mosul, Mesopotamia, and Syria, as 
his lieutenant in that city, He was tyrannic, unjust, a shedder of blood, and a 
violator of property. Having strengthened the walls of Mosul, he was admiring 

42 
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the solidity of their construction, when a ‘sada cried out to him in these 
sensible terms: ‘Are you able to build a wall which’ may’ arrest the course of 
“approaching fate?”—During his government, Mosul was closely besieged for 
« a time by the khalif al-Mustarshid; but Jakar, wko had already forfified and 
entrenched the city, resisted the attacks of the Khalif, frustrated his efforts, and 
forced him to retire. This was in he month of Ramadan, A. H. 527 (July, 
A.D. 4433). Farrukh Shah (4) al-Khaffji, a soe of the Seljik Sultan Mahmad, 
was then at Mosul ; but it is stated by Ibn al-Athir, in his History of the Atabeks, 
that the Khafaji who was at Mosul during these events, was Alp Arslan (another) 
son of (the sultan) Mahmid. his young prince had been confided to the care 
of Zinki, who received, for that reason, the title of Atdbek: this words means a 
bringer up of pritces; atd in Wurkish signifying father, and bek, emir, As Jakar 
‘was frequently in opposition to al-Khafaji and thwarted him in his projects, the 
fatter took the opportunity of Zinki’s departure for the siege of al-Bira, to 
arrange, with some of his partisans, a plot for the death of Jakar, On the 8th, 
or (according to some) on Thursday, 9th of Zit “I-Kaada, A, H. 539 (May, A.D. 
1445), Jakar proceeded to the palace, that he might pay his salutations to the 
prince; and was there attacked and slain by the conspirators, ,Zinki then ap- 
pointed a new governor named Zain ad-din Ali Ibn Baktikin, who was father to 
Muzalfar adatfn, lord of Arbela: Zain ad-din was an upright man, and governed 
his subjects with justice, Zinki, on his return to Mosul, confiscated Jakar’s 
property, seized on his treasures, and extorted large sums from his relations and 
the persons in his service. Jakar had nominated to a place of authority in 
Mosul one al-Kazwini, a wicked wretch, whose tyrannical conduct excited 
general complaint; he was therefore obliged to appoint another, named Omar 
469 Ibn Shikla, whose administration was also very bad: on this, the following 
lines were composed by d native of Mosul, Abit Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Muhaminad Ibn Shakika, who died A. Il. 533 (A. D. 1438-9). 


O, Nasir ad-dint O, Jakar! a thousand Kazwtnis rather than one Omar! If God 
flang Omar down to holl, hell would complain of his wickedness. 


—dakar is a foreign name, and I believe that he himself was a mamlik. 


(1) This name i also written ol. we Fardkb Shih. 
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JAMIL THE POET. 
a : . 

Abi Amr Jamil, the celebrated poet and the lover of Buthaina, was son of 
Abd Allah Ibn Mimar fbn Subah Ibn Zabyin Ibn Hunn Ibn Rabia fbn Haram 
{bn Dubba Iba Abd Ibn Kathir Ibn Ozra Ibn Saad Ibn Hudaim Ibn Zaid Ibn 
Laith Tbn Séd Ibn Aslam Ibn Alhaf Ibn Kudaa. Jamil was one of the famous 
Arabian lovers: his passion for Buthaina commenced when he was a boy; on 
attaining manhood he asked her in marriage, Tye met with a refusal, and he 
then composed verses in her honour and visited her secretly, at Wadi 'I-Kura (1), 
where she resided. His poetical compositions ae so well Rnown, that it is 
needless to quote any of them. Ibn Asakir relates, in his history of Damascus, 
that a person said to Jamil: “If you read the Koran, it would be more profit- 
‘able for you than composing poetry;” to which’ Jamil replied: ‘There is 
“ Ans Ibn Malik (2) who tells me that the Blessed Prophet said: ‘Wisdom is 
“© certainly (to be extracted) from some poetry.’ Jamil and Buthaina, who 
was surnamed Omm Abd al-Malik, both belonged to the tribe of Ozra; beauty 
and true love abounded in that tribe: it was said to an Arab of the Desert, 
a membyr of the tribe of Ozra; “What is’ the matter with your hearts? ‘They 
‘© are as,the hearts of birds, and dissolve away like salt in wattr. Why have 
“ you not more firmness?” To this the other replied: “ We see eyes of which 
you do not see the like.” — Another Arab being asked to what family be 
belonged, made this answer: “I am of a people who, when they are in love, 
“die.” A girl, who heard him say this, exclaimed: ‘*By the Lord of the 
“ Kaaba! This man belongs to the tribe of Ozra.”—The author of the Kitab 
al-Aghdni says: ‘Kuthaiyr, the dover of Azza, handed down by tradition the 
“poems of Jamil; Jamil handed down those of Iudba Ibn Khathram (3); 
“ Hudba, those of Hutaiya; Hutaiya (4), those of Zuhair Ibn Abi Salma (5), and 
« of his son Kaab Ibn Zuhair.” The following verses are by Jamil:, 

You told me, my two friends (6), that Taina (7) was the abode of (my mistress) Laila 
when summer once set in (8}. But now the months of summer have passed away from 
us; why then does absence cast Laila into (distant) regions? 


Some persons insert these verses in a Aasida by Majndn, the lover of Laila (9), 
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«so that thou mayest fx a place where we meet, and that thou mayest tell me what 
‘Tam todo. The last time I met thee was in Wadi 'd-Daum, when clothes were washing.” 


“Then Buthaina struck the curtain behind which she'was, and said: ‘Go 
“ away! go away!’—-' What is the matter, Buthaina?’ said her fathet.—‘ It is 
“a dog,’ replied she, ‘which has come to me from behirid the hill, now that 
“the people are asleep.’ She then said to her girl: ‘Let us go to the palm- 
“ trees (Daundt) and gather wood to cook a sheep for Kuthaiyr,’—‘No,’ said I, 
“fam in too much haste to wait.’ I then returned to Jamil and told him 
“what had passed, and he said: ‘The place of meeting is at the palm-trees.’ 
«Then Buthaina went forth with her female companions to the palm-trees, and 
“LT went to them with Jamil: the lovers did not separate till morning dawned, 
“and I never saw a more virtuous meeting, nor two persons who knew so well 
“* what passed in each other’s hearts; 1 know not which of the two was the more 
“ discerning.”—-The hafiz Abi 'l-Kasim Ibn Asakir says in his great History: 
“ Abd Bakr Ibn al-Anbiri states that the following verses were recited to him 
“by his father as having been composed by Jamil Ihn Mamar, but they are also 
“attributed to other poets : 


“T ceased not my search to find the tribe (of my beloved), and I followed their scat- 
‘tered bands till I rode (my camel) up t¢ the inmate of the palanquin (12). { approached 
‘her tent by stealth and entered by the secret passage ; her smooth finger-tips stained 
‘with Ainna, were passed oyer my head that she might recognize me, and she said: 
‘By the life of my brother, and the kindness of my father! 1 shall awake the family 
“unless thou withdrawest.” Strack with fear al her words, 1 was retiring, when she 
“smiled, and I know that her oath would not be kept. I then took her by the ringlets 
‘and hissed hor lips, with tho pleasure that the man whose throat is parched with in- 
* toxication, drinks the cool water of a spring (13}.’ 


472 The kidi Hardn Ibn Abd Allah (14) says: ‘Jamil came to Egypt with the 
“ intention of reciting to Abd al-Aziz Lbn Marwan (15) a poem composed by him 
‘in his honour: this governor admitted him into his presence, and, after hear- 
‘ing Jamil’s etlogistic verses and rewarding him generously, asked him con- 
« cerning Big love for Buthaina, and was told of his ardent and painful passion. 
“He, on this, promised to unite him tv her, and bid him stop in Misr, where 
“ he assigned him a habitation and furnished him with all he required, But Jamil 
“« died there very shortly after, in A.1. 82 (A. D. 701)."—Az-Zubair Ibn al-Bak- 
kar says that the following anecdote was related to him by Abbis Ibu Sahl as~ 
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Saidi: “*When in Syria, I met one of miy friends, Whe said to me: ‘Would 
*¢ you like to see Jamil ? he is Bick ; let us go and visit him.’ On entering, we 
“found him near his last, and on seeing me he said: ‘O Ibn Sahl! what sayest 
“thou of’a man who never drank wine, nor committed fornication nor murder; 
“ who never stole, dnd who beareth witness that there is no god but the only 
“God.” My answer was: ‘I think that he’has attained salvation, and hope that 
‘the will enter paradise; who is that man?’—‘It is 1; replied Jamil.—‘ By 
“ Allah!’ said I, ‘1 do not think that thou wilt gain salvation after having cele- 
“brated, for the last ‘twenty years, the charms of Buthaina,’—‘ May I be de- 
“ “pr ived of the intercession of Muhammad (0a the day of judgment),’ said he; 

~I that am now entering into the first day of the life to éome, and am in the 
“last day of my life in this world ; —if I ever placed my hand on her with an 
‘improper intention!’ We did not quit him till he expired.” It is stated, 
however, by Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Jaafar al-Ahwézi, that he fell sick and 
died in Egypt ; and that during his illuess he was visited by Ibn Sahl as-Saidi; 
he then relates the anecdote just given : God knows which statement is correct. 
The following relation is given in the Kitéb al-Aghdni on the authority of 
al-Asmai: “A person who was present at the death of Jamil in Egypt relates 
‘that the poet called him and said:,‘If I give you all 1 leave after me, will 
you perform one thing which I shall enjoin you?”"—‘By Allah! yes,’ said the 
* othom—‘ When I am dead,’ said Jamil, ‘take (Ris cloak of mine and put it 
“ aside, but keep every thing clse for yourself; then go o Buthaina’s tribe, and 
“(when you are near them, saddle this camel of mine and mount her; then put 
‘© on my cloak and rend it, and, mounting on a hill, shout out these verses : 


‘A messenger hath openly (16) proclaimed the death of Jamil! He has now a dwell- 
‘ing in Egypt from which he will never return. There was a timo when, intoxicated 
«with love, he trained his mantlesproudly in the ficlds and palm-groves of Widi'l- 
‘Kura! Arise, Buthaina! and lament aloud; weep for the best of all nies 


+] did what Jamil ordered, and had “seareely fi finished the versed; when Bu- 
“ thaina came forth, beautiful as the moon whet! it appears from behind a cloud : 
“¢ she was muffled in a cloak, and, on coming up (o me, she said: ‘Man! it 
‘ what thon eayest be true, thou hast killed me; if false, thou hast dishonoured. 
“ me!’ L replied: ‘By Allah! I only tell the truth;’ and I showed her the cloak 
+ which Jamil had given me. On seeing it, she uttered a loud cry and beat 
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“+ her face, and the women of the trfbe gathered sound, weeping with her and 
“ Jamenting his death. Her force at length failed her, and she swooned away. 
* After some time she revived and said: 


. 

‘Never for a single instant shall I feel consolation for the loss of Jamil; that hme 
“shall never come. Since thou art dead, O Jamil, gon of Mamar! the pains of hfe and 
‘its pleasures are the same to me.’ « ‘ 


(These verses have been already given (see page 87) in the life of the Adjiz as- 
Silafi.)—“‘I never saw man nor woman weep more than those | saw that day.” 


1 


(4) Wadi 'l-Kora 1s the name of a delicfous valley near Medina, much celebrated by the poets 

(2) A colebrated companinn of the Prophet. See page 235, note (7) 

(8) Hudba Tbn Khagoram ‘belonged'to the tribe of Atmir Ton Abd Alleh Ibn Dubytn. He hved in the 
first century of Iolamuma, and was celebrated as one of the greatest poets among the Arabs Ina pilgrimage 
made by him to Mckka with some of his family, be had a dispute with Zidda Ibn Zaid, one of his relations, 
and killed bun, Said Ibn al-Ads, the governor of Medina, caused him to be arrested and sent before the 
Acholif oawia. His poetical reputation was so great that Moawia did all be could to save hrm, but the family 
of Zitda would consent to no arrangement, and refused with disdaia the legal ransom, though augmented to 
ten umes its amount- they insisted that Hudba should be kept in prison till the majority of Zitda’s son, 
al-MiawAr, to whom, as the nearest heir, pertamed the right of avenging Zifidas blood Hadba remained mn 
prison for some years, and excited general sympathy by his conduct, but the family of his victim was imple 
cable, and al-Miswar, on coming of age, beheaded him in the presence of the inhabitants of Medina.—A very 
full and curious garratave of this event 18 given inthe Himbsa, p 239 et seg. 

(4) Sce page 209, note (18) 

(8) This u ono of the authors of the‘seven Moatiakas ; hus son Kotb was outlawed by Mubammad, but re- 
cowed bis pardon in the ninth year of the Myra, after reesting to the Prophet the celebrated poem called tbe 
Borda. An account of bis lifes given by professor Freytag im hus edition of that poem = ¢ 

(6) See page 148, mate (4). 

(7) Tarmd ws situated on the frontier between Arabie and Syria. 

(6) Literally- When summer had cast anchor. Tho nomadic tribes removed towards the north 10 summer, 
and Laila» family, which probably frequented Hutz in the cool seasons, went to the neighbourhood of Tauma, 
that they rmbt feed their Nocks in « more tomperate region, when the heat had dried up the herbage in the 
station where they had passed the winter. 7 

(0) See M dé'Sacy’s Anthologss grammaticals, p. 180 

{40) Literally. Fheep your secret; that 1s, the seeret of my love for you, 

(14) Latersly: My owl. See Le Prtodn d Amro t-Kats, p. 8, and M. dle Sacy’s Anthologee, p. 243. 

(42) Literally: To the female brought uy.20 the palanquin (Aawday). This may mean that she was accut- 
tomed, from her childhood, to travel m a Aawdaj, and that her parents were too careful of her 10 let her 
walk or expose her to the sun = The Aauday 1s a sort of covered char, closed in front by a curtain and borne 
on a camel. 

(48) AL-YAfi speaks of Jamil an bis anpals and gives these yerses, but he suppresses the Last for its inde~ 
coney, as he says. 
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(14) Hariin Ibn Abd Allah Tbn Mubammad, a descendant frou the tribe of Koraish, anda native of Medina, 
¥as 0 juristonsult of the segtof Mplik Tle entered Egypt, A. H, 247 (A. D, 832), where he filled the func. 
tons of kAdi till he was deposed, A. H. 927 (A. D. 841-21, after having sdministered for eight years and six 
thonths. He then retired to Srak, and settled at Sarr-man-raa, where he died in the month of Stbin, A.H. 
242 (A.D. 87),—(Al-Ashaldni's History of the kédis of Egypt, MS. No. 04.) 

(48) AbO"LAsbi Abd alyAzis Ibn Marwds Ibn el-Hakam succeeded Abd ar-Rabmin Ibn Okbd as governor 
of Egypt, A.1, 6S (A. D, 684-8.) Te died in office, A. #1. 86 (A. D. 708), and had for successor Abd Allah 
Yu AbG al-Malik.—(Al-Makrtzi's Khitat; AbQ'l-Mabisin's Nujam.) 

146) Openty, the Arable says; without nmping him by his surcame. The same surneme was often borne 
by many persuns, and of course it would be difficult to know which of them was meant by it. 





. 
ABU OSAMA JUNADA. 


Abd Osima Junida Ibn Muhammad al-Azdi al-Harawi (belonging to the 
tribe of Avd and a native of Herat): this philologer possessed a most extensive 
acquaintance with pure Arabic, and transmitted much of that knowledge (to his 
disciples); be knew what terms of the langnage had become obsolete and those 
which were stil] in general use, and during lis lifetime he was without an equal 
in that science. A close intimacy and friendship subsisted between him, the 
hdfiz Abd al-Ghani al-Misri, and Aba 'I-Hasan (4) Ali Ibn Sulaithan al-Antiki 
{nativeof Antioch), who was a grammarian and 2 teacher of the reading of the 
Koran. They used to meet in the college (Dar al-Jlm) (2) and hold literary 
discussions, till two of them, Abi Osima Junada and Abd ‘l-Hasan al-Antaki 
were put (o death by al-Hakim, lord of Egypt. They were executed in the 
month of Zu "FKaada, A. H. 399 (July, A. D. 14109), and on the same day. 
The hafiz Abd al-Ghani concealed himself to avoid a similar fate. This is the 
account given by the emir al-Mukhtar al-Musabbihi ih his history | (of Egypt.) 
—Herdt is a large city in Khorasan. 


(4) Yn another port of this work be is called AbO All, and in the Myjim of AbD ‘Mais bus name is 
writien Abd Babe al-Antdki. 

Q) “And he (at-Habim) founded a college (Dar at-tim), whick he furnished, and to which he sent books 
++ of great value.e In this college he placed to sunnite shaikhs, ouc of whom was named Abd Bakr al-An— 
“iki, He gave them pelisses of humour, treated them with favour, and ordered them tv come ty his court. 
© He afterwards put them to death.” —(4n-Nujém az-Zdhira, year 409. Eaposd dela religion des Druses, 


t. 1, p. 246.) “5 
Aes 
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AL-JUNAID. 


475 Abi ‘I-Kasim al-Junaid Ibn Mubammad Ibn al—Junaid al-Khazzaz 4]-Kawa- 
rizi, the celebrated ascetic (1), was born and bred in Irak; but his family was 
from Nahawend. He was the shaith (2) of his time, the pearl of his age, and 
his doctrine on the truth (3) is well known and ¢arefully preserved (4). He stu- 
died jurisprudence under Abii Thaur, the disciple of the imam as-Shifi, hut it is 
said by some that, as a doctor of the law, he followed’ the system of Sofyin 
at-Thauri. He had for mastera his maternal uncle as-Sari as-Sakati, al-Harith 
al-Muhasibi and other great shasths. The shafite doctor, Abi 'I-Abbas Ibn 
Suraij, had been his disciple, and used to say to his auditors, when they were 
in admiration at his discourses on the dogmatical and secondary points of the 
Jaw: “Do you know from whom I had that? That is one of the blessed results 
“of my intercourse with Aba ‘I-Kasim al-Junaid.”—Al-Junaid being asked 
who was he who knoweth, answered: ‘* He who can tell what thy secret is, 
‘although thou keepest silence.” He used to say: ‘Our system of doctrine is 
« firmly bound with the dogmas of faith, and the Koran and the sunna.” He 
was seen one day with a rosary (5) in his hand, and a person said to him: 
“ How! you who have reached such an exalted degree of sanctity, youscarry a 
“ posary?” To which he replied : “I quit not the way which led me to my 
‘‘ Lord.” The following anecdote is related by al-Junaid: ‘My uncle, Sari 
‘+ as-Sakati said to me: ‘Give Jectures (6);* but a fecling of diffideace prevented 
“me, for I had doubts whether 1 was worthy thereto; but one Friday eve, I 
‘© saw in a dream (7) the blessed Prophet, who said to me: ‘Give lectures.’ 1 
“awoke immediately, and went to as-Sari’s door before he had risen, and 
“ having knocked, (7 related to him what had passed). Ve answered: ‘You 
“« would not believe me till you were told to do so.’ That morning I sat in the 
“* mosque 0 teach, and the news spread among the people that al-Junaid was 
“ lecturing,.and a young Christian in disguise stood up before me and said: ‘O 
“* shatkh! what did the holy Prophet inean by these words: Dread the physi- 
“ agnomic talent of the true believer, for he seeth by means of God's light? 
“ T reflected with downegst eyes, and, raising then my head, I said: ‘Become a 
“ Moslim ; the time of your'conversion has arrived!’ and the youth made pro- 
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« fession of Islamism (8)."—-The whaikh al-Junaid ssid: ‘‘There is nothing 
‘ from which I drew so inuch profit as from some verses which I once heard.” 
On being asked what they were, he answered: ‘ As I passed through the Der/ 
“ al-Kahdtis (9), 1 listened to a slave-girl who was singing in a house, and I 
“heard her say: 


: ‘When I say to thee: ‘Departure hath given me the raiment of decay ;” thou repliest : 
“Were it not for departure, love had not been proved sincere.” If I say: ‘This a7, 
“heart is burned by passion ;" thou sayest: “The fires of passion ennoble the heart;” 
“and if 1 say: ‘*] am not in fault;” thou answerest: “ Thy existence is a fault to which 
“no fault can be compared ”’ 

“On this I uttered a loud ery and swooned away (40). When I was in that 
‘< state, the master of the house came out and satd: ‘ What is this, sir?’ and t 
“replied: ‘The effect of what I heard;’ on which he said: ‘I take you to wit- 
“ ness that I now make her a present to you;’ and I answered: ‘I aceept her, 
“and declare her free before God.’ 1 afterwards pave her to one of our com- 
“ panions in the convent (44), and she had by him a fine boy, who grew up 
“« well,”—Al-Junaid made the pilgrimage (to Mekka) alone and on foot thirty 
limes: his (merits) are numerous and celebrated (12). Ile died at Baghdad, 
AH, 297 (A Dd. 0), on a Sunday, which was the khalif's Newriz (13); 
but some say that his death took place ona Friday, in the last hour of the day 
in A. Hl. 298: he was buried, on the Sunday follqwing, in the Shiiniziya ceme- 
tery, near the grave of his maternal uncle Sari as-Sakati. Before his death he 
had just réad over the entire Koran, and recommenced the surat of the Cow, of 
which he had read the first seventy verses when he died.—He was surnamed 
al-Khazzdz \ecause he spun silk (khazs); and they gave him the name of al- 
Kawairizi, because his father was a glass-blower (kawdrt=i).—Nahdwend, or, 
according to as-Samini, Nuhdwend, is a city in Persian Irak, said to have been 
built by Nih (Woah), and named for that reason With amend, that is, Noah has 
built (44); these words have been altered into Nahawend to euit (fle genius of the 
Arabic Janguage.—The ‘Shinfzi is a well-knqwn (burying) place at Baghdad, 
on the west side of the river; it contains the tombs of a number of shatkis. 


(f) In the Notices et Bctraits, tom, XSL, M. de Sacy bas given dp acovunt of the Sli doctrines and a trans- 
lation of the life of al-Junaid by Jami. 
(8) The word shavth bears throughout this article the signification of Saf doctor. 
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(8) The word desc truth denotes that knowledge which can only be acquired by spiritual exercises, and 
which 1s the object of Sufism. In following that away Zap spb, the creature obtanes, at last, a trae knowledge 
of the Creator; and this knowledge, 1m the technology of mystic divines, is styled emphatically the truth. 

(A) Carefully preserved , yy. , thie word may also signify—Put in writing and collected anto,a book. 

(8) ‘The Mostum rosary as composed of ninety-nine leads, which Is the number of the names, or attributes 
of God mentioned 19 the Karan, ‘ ‘ 

{6) Literally: Speak in teaching the people 

(7) Bee note (7), page 46. 

(8) According to al-Yatl, ths answer contained two proofs of al-Sunaid s miraculous gifts; the frst, that 
he discovered the religion of the youth notwsthvtanding bis disguise; and the second, that he foretold hit im 
mediate conversion, ‘ 

(9) Derb al-Kurdtte, the paper street or bfvar. 

(40) AFJunaid perceived a mystic moanug in these verses; for him, the beloved was God, and his own 
resistence in this world was the fault or obstacle which prevented bia untan with the Diyimty. 

(44) The fraternines of 8Af¢ or dervishes, lived sn convents. AbO Hafs Omar es-Suhraurdi, in bis And 
ref al-Madryf, or treatise on Sdfism, bas three chapters ov the mouavby. life, (See MS. of the Brb. du Ror, 
No 375.) 

(42) An cye-wituess said that the Rafsbe of Baghdad went to hear al-Junaid for hus chore of words, the 
Pnlosophers for the subtilty of his discourse ; the poets for the etegance of hus language, and the dogmatic 
theologians for us profound ideas. When he was u boy at play, hus uncle as-Sekatt asked bum what was 
thank{uluess (to God), and received this answer: “To act so that his favour may not ronduce to disobedience 
“towards him.” —(AI-YAhi, A. 31, 298.) 

(13) The Rhalyf's Nowrd:, this wanather name for the Newrd: Khasta (new year t day proper), in which 
It was customary to visit the sovereign und offer him presents. This festival wan beld om dhe arth day of the 
month of Terwardty (end of March). The ojd Perwan cutlom of celebrating the Neu rds existed at Baghdad 
under the Abbaside khatils.~ (See page 203 of this work. See also, in one of the following yolume?, an ance- 
dote of Ahmad Ibn Yifsuf the kd¢sb, in ahe life of al-Muharrad.) ‘ 

(44) Bt ay searvely necessary to say that thay derivation 1s absurd sn every pomt. 





THE KAID JAWIIAR. 

Al-Kaid (1) Abd ‘I-Hegan (2) Jawhar In Abd Allah, known also by the name 
of al-Katib ar-fimi (the Greek scribe) (8), was a client by enfranchisemertt of al- 
Moizz Ibn al-Mansir Ibn al-Kaim Ibn al-Mahdi, lord of Ifrikiya, who stat him, 
at the head of an army, to take possession af Egypt on the death of Kafr al- 
Ikbshidi. He set out from Ifrikiya on Sunday, 14th of the first Rabi, A. FH. 358 
(February, A. D. 969), and got Misr into his power on Tuesday, 16th Shaban 
(July) of the same year. On Friday 19th Shaban he mounted the pnipit and 
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pronounced the Khotba with a prayer for his lord al-Mojzz. In the middle of 
the month of Ramadin (beginning of August), the news of this conquest reached 
al-Moizz in Ifrikiya. Jawhar continued to govern Egypt with absolute power till 


the arrival of his master; Be preserved his high rank, dignity, and authority till’ 


AH. 364, when al-Moizz, on Friday 17th Muharram (etoper, 974), removed 
him from the presidency of the government offices, the collectorship of the reve- 
nue, and the control of affairs. The beneficence of Jawhar ceased only on his 
death; he expired at Misr on Thursday, 20th Zit 'I-Kaada, As II. 484 (January, 
A. D. 992), and theré was not a poet of the time but composed verses to deplore 
his loss and celebrate his liberality. —The motive which induced al-Moizz, to send 
him to Epypt was this: On the death of the eunuch Kafir gi-Ikhshidi (whose life 
shall be given), the officers of the empire agreed to confer the supreme antharity 
on Ahmad Ibn Ali [bnal-Ikhshid, who was still a boy, and that he should have for 
lieutenant the son of his father’s uncle, Abii Muhammad al-Husain fbn Abd 
Allah Ibn Tophj (4); the great oflicers and the troops were to be under the orders 
of Shamil al-Ikhshidi, and the administration of the public revenue wis to he 
confided to the vizir Jaafar Ibn al-Furat. ‘This arrangement took place on Tues- 
day, the 20th of the first, Jumada, A. If. 357 (April, A.D. 968). Prayers were 
offered up for Abmad Thn Ali, and then for al-Husain Ibn Abd Allah, from the 
pulpit# of Misr, of the Egyptian and Syrian provinces, and of the two holy 
cities @Mekka and Medina). Then, as we hayes already relafed in the life of 
Jaafar Thn al-Furat, the troops became turbulent from the diminution of their 
pay and the cessation of the ordinary gratuities; this induced a number of per- 
sons who held a high rank (in Misr), to wrile to al-Moizz, who was then in Ifvi- 
kiya, inviting him to send a body of troops to Egypt and take possession of the 
capital. In consequence of this communication, he ordered the Acid Jawhar w 
hold the army in readiness to nfarch, but this general fell so dangerously ill, 
that no hopes were entertained of his recovery. In this state, he was visited by 
his master al-Moizz, wha, declared that he would not only escape from death, but 
make the conquest of Misr. During his conwalescence, the necessary supplies 
of money, arms, and men were furnished to him, and he advanced with up- 
wards of one hundred thousand horse and more than twelve hundred chests of 
money, to a place named ar-Rakkdda (5). He was visited every day by al- 
Moizz, who conversed with him in private and gave him directions; he then 
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received orders to set ont, and the prince came to bid him adieu. During this 
meeting, Jaafar stood before al-Moizz, who leant dowh on his horse's neck and 
spoke to him in secret for some time, The prince then ordered his sons to dis- 
mount and give Jawhar the salutation of departure; this obliged the great officers 
of the kingdom tordismount also; then Jawhar kissed the Hand of al-Moizz and 
the hoof of his horse ; and having nfounted on his own by order of his master, 
he put the army in march, When al-Moizz returned to his palace, he sent to 
Jawhar as a present all the clothes which he had on, retaining only his drawers 
and seal-ring, and he wrote ordegs to his slave Aflah, governor of Barka, that he 
should set out to meet Jawhar and kiss his hand. Aflah offered one hundred 
thousand dinars to avoid performing that ceremony, but he was obliged t6 submit. 
When the approach of Jawhar's troops was known.at Misr, great agitation was 
caused by the news, and it was agreed on that the vizir Ibn al-Furat should write 
to obtain peace, and security for the lives and property of the inhabitants; they 
requested also Abii Jaafar Mustim Ibn Obaid Allah (6) al-Husaini to be their am- 
bissador, and obtained his consent provided that a number of the citizens should 
accompany him. The vizir furnished them his conditions in writing, and on 
Monday, 18th Rajab, A. 11. 358 (June, A. H. 969), they set out to meet Jawhar, 
who had halted at a village called Tapdja, near Alexandria. When the sharif 
Muslim and his companions arrived, they delivered their message to Jawhar, 

who granted every demand, afid confirmed his promise by a written instrument; 
but the city of Misr (7) fell into the utmost agitation ; the adherents of the Ikh- 
shid family, the officers who had: been in the service of Kafur, and a portion of 
the army prepared for battle ; and after concealing the valuables which were in 
their houses, they encamped outside the city and rejected the peace which had 
been offered. When Jawhar was informed of their intentions, he marched 
against them, but the sharif had already arrived there on the 7th Shabin with 
the written promise of protection (aman), and the vizir with the inhabitants had 
ridden to his house to meet him ; the troops also had assembled around him. He 
then réad the document, and handed to every person who had written to Jawhar 
for fiefs, money, or governments, a favorable answer to their demands; he deli- 
vered also to the vizir a letter in reply to his, and addressed to himeas vizir. A 
considerable time elapsed in discussions and opposition, and the meeting separ 
rated without acceding to the proposals. Nahrir as-Shoizni (8) was chosen 
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hy them as general, and the troops, having prepared for battle, marched to Jiza 
(Gizeh), where they-ookeup their position and placed guards on the bridges (9). 
‘The kaid Jawhar arrived at Jiza and attacked them om the 41th of. Shiban; in 
this combat he made some, prisoners and took from them a number of horses, 
after which he proceeded to Muniat as-Saiyadin (Fishermen's, village) and seized 
on the ford of Muniat Shalkin. A portion of the (Egyptian) troops then 
passed over to him in boats and surrendered, but the people of Misr placed a 
guard at the ford. Jawhar, on seeing this, said to Jaafar Ibn Falah: ‘This is 
“the day for which al-Moizz required your services!” lle then stripped to 
his trowsers and passed over in a boat (10), whilst his men forded (the river) 
and arrived at the other side, where they attacked and killed a great number ol 
the Ikhshidites and their partisans. The rest fled during the night and entered 
Misr, which they evacuated in disorder after carrying off from their houses what- 
ever they could, Their wives then went on foot to the sharif Abi Jaafar and 
{implored him) to write to Jawhar, requesting him to ratify his former promise 
of protection. The sharif wrote in consequence, and after congratulating him 
on his victory, solicited the renewal of the aman. The people remained with 
the sharjf until an answer was returned, confirming the promise of pardon and 
protection. An envoy arrived also from Jawhar, bearing a white flag and, dur- 
ing twa days, he circulated through the people, proclaiming an anhnisty and for- 
hidding pillage. This re-established tranquillity in the city, sd that the bazars 
were opened and all became as quiet as if no disturbance had taken place, To- 
wards the latter part of the day, a messenger arrived with a letter from Jawhar 
to Aba Jaafar, ordering him to be ready to receive him on Tuesday the 17th of 
Shaban, with a body of the sharifs, learned men, and chief inhabitants of the 
city. “(The persons who had assembled at the sharif’ Muslin’s house) then 
retired, and having made preparations for their visit’ to Jawhar, they set out 
from the city with the vizir Jaafar and a number of men eminent for their rank, 
and proceeded to Jiza, where they met the (Fadimite) general. ‘Then by order 
of a herald, every person, except the sharif and the vizir, dismounted and saluted 
successively Jawhar, who had placed the’ vizir on his left hand and the sharf‘on 
his right. When this ceremony was concluded, they set out for the oily, and 
the troops commenced making their entry, with arms and baggage, as the sun 
was declining towards the west. About four o'clock (14), Jawhar entered the 
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city, preceded by his drums and flags; he wore a silk dress heavily embroidered 
with gold, and rode a ofedimt-coloured horse. He passed’ through Misr to the 
place in which he desigaed-to halt (12), and which is now the spot on which 
‘Cairo i» situated. He then marked out the circumference of thé new‘city, and 
when the people of, Misr came the next morning to congratulate him on his suc- 
cess, they found that the foundations of the citadel had been dug during the 
night. He was at first displeased with some irregularities in the outline of the 
future city, but then declared that as the trenches had been excavated in a for- 
tumate hour, he would allow no alterations to be made. Un the Tuesday above 
mentioned and the six followingadays, his troops continued entering into Misr. 
Jawhar hastened to wgite a despatch to his master al-Moizz, informing him of 
the conquest, and he sent to ‘bim also the heads of the Egyptians slain in the 
action. Ue then ordered that the prayer for the Abbasides should cease to be 
offered up from the pulpits throughout Egypt, and that their name should be 
replaced on the coinage by these words: Bismi muildi’l-Motsz (in the name of 
my master al-Moizz.) We forbid also the black livery of the Abbasides to be worn 
any longer (43), and directed the Khattbs ( preachers) to wear white vestments. He 
then every Sunday held 2 court for the hearing of grievances (14); at which the 
rizir, the kidi, and a number of the great doctors were present, whilst he him- 
self gave judgment. On Friday, the 8th of Zi 'l-Kauda, he caused these words 
to be added at the end of the Ahotba (15): O my God! bless Muhammad the 
chosen, Ali the accepted, Fatima the pure, and al-Hasain and al-Husain, 
the two grandsons of the Apostle ; them whom thou hast freed from stain and 
thoroughly purified. O my God! bless the pure imams, ancestors of the Com- 
mander of the believers. On Friday, 18th of the second Rabi, A. H. 359, the 
had presided at public prayers in the mosque of Ibn Tilin; a great number of 
the military were present, and the preacher, Abd as-Sami Ibn Omar al-Abbisi, 
made mention in the khotba of the people of the house (16) and their excellent 
merits; he prayed also for the Adid and pronounced aloud the Bismillah (17). 
He then, during the prayer, “read she surats of the Assembly (48) and the Hipe- 
erttes (19), and in the isdn, or call to prayer, he introduced these words: Come 
to the excellent work (20)! Me was the first who did soin Egypt: This form 
was then adopted in the other mosques, and on Fridays the preacher pro- 
nounced the konwdt-(21}. Inthe month of the first Jumada, the words Come to 
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the excellent work were inserted in the izdn at the Old Mosque, and all this 
gave the kdid Jawhar gleat satisfaction, and he wrote to al-Moizz with that 
pleasing intelligence. Jawhar disapproved however of prayers being made for 
himself, and said that such*was not in the directions given him by his master. ; 
He then commenced the construction of the mosque at Cairay and finished it on 
the 7th of Ramadan, A. H. 364 (June, A. D. 972); on the following Friday he 
celebrated in it public prayers.—I believe that this is the mosque which is called 
at-Azhar (the splendid) (22); and lies between the gate of al-Barkiya and that 17 
of an-Nasr; for the other mosque of Cairo near the gate of an-Nasr is well known 
to have been founded by al-Hakim (whose life wo shall give).—Jawhar continued 
in the government of Egypt for four years and twenty dav; al-Moizz then ar- 
rived at Cairo (as shall be related in his life), and Jawhar left the citadel to receive 
him, taking nothing with him of all he possessed except the clothes he had on. 
Tle did not afterwards return to the citadel, but took up his residence in his own 
house: we shall give other particulars of his history in the life of his master 
al-Moizz.—Jawhar had a son named al-Husain, who was katd al-Kuswadd, or 
general in chief to al-Takim, lord of Egypt: the conduct of this prince having 
inspired him with apprehensions for his personal safety, he fled with his son and 
his sister's husband, Abd al-Aziz Ibn,an-Nomén; but al-Hakim sent after them 
and brought them back ; he then quieted their fears, and treated them with kind- 
ness for some time; but one day, when they went to the citadel to pay him their 
respects, he gave orders to Rashid al-Hakiki, the executioner (23), who took 
with him ten of the Turkish pages and put al-IJusain to death along with his 
brother-in-law the kadi: their heads were then brought to al-Hakim, This 
took place in A. II. 401 (A. D. 1010-1),—Mention has béen made of al-Husain 
in the life of Barjawan (24). 


(8) Thi word kdid signifios leader or chief. 

(9) The circumstance of Jawhar’s having hed & son named alyHosain' of whom mention suande ti the end 
Of this article, induced me to suppose that, in place of Aba ‘l-Hasan father of al-Haran), it would be more 
correct to read Abé'i-Husain. ‘The best MSS, of Iba Khalliktn, end three MSS. of Ab@ ‘i-Mahsin's Nu- 
‘jm confirm, however, tho reading which Ubad adopted ia the Arabic text. 

(8) He was called the Groth servbe, because bis father was e native of the Greek empire, ond he hinself was 
toribe, or secretary, t0 his master al- 

(J) Their relationship will be better understood from the Inspection of the following , 
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Ibbsbid (Mubammad) apd Allah 
ae aban 
Abmsd. ’ : 


 Ar-ftakkAda lay at a short distance from Kairawan ; {t was the residence of the Aghlabite prinves, ant 
nas taken by AbQ Abd\S.tah the Shtite in the month of Bayab, A. It. 206. - (Bee M. de Sacy's Exposd ds 
thustoies des Drusss, t. 1. p. 274) . * 

@ An the Arabic text, ddd Allah ; but it ia fault. Mention has been meade of Abd Jaafar, p. 322, 

(7) An tho Arabie text, for 2SLI} read aL, 

(8) AeShotsdni, in two manuscripts of Abo "T-Mahtsin's Nagdm, thie name w written ely yu oh 
without points; the third has oly! a, {ts true pronunciation Is therefore uncertain, 

(®) The account of the conquest of Egypt given by Abi 'I-Mahtein in his Nujdm, on the authority of more 
shan one author (raf, jai), nearly entical with bn Kballibtn's. This sole passage, however, offers a 
remarkable diflerence, as ut sténds 1n the three MSS. of the Nuj@m, We there read: «The troops marched 
towards the le” (59 je), and not Fiza sys) “40 combat Jantar. They plaved guards on the bridges 

, and Juwhar, on arriving at the ss/¢, attacked them; the combat contmued for some time, and Jawhar 

then wont to Munlat as-Salyhdin."~ If uhishe correct, the ésie us the isle of Rauda, m the Nile, between Fostht 
aud Jtta. It was only in later times that it came to be known by the name of af-Rauda ; before that, it was 
called nmply the 134. (Bee Chresomathée, t. 1. p. 229.) A bridge of thirty boots umited 1 to Fostat, and 
1 communicated with Jiza by means of another bridge of thirty boats also. (Mabrizis Kisfat, MS, fonds St, 
Germain, No, $06, fol. 248 ¥.) The Nord yuo ‘bridges, bears also in Egypt the signslication of dykes or 
mounds ; those dykev were raised to protect the edifices of the Inhabitants'against the 1andations of tho Nile, 
aud during that period they served as roads; but they cpuld have been of trifing importance as a means of 
Cotmmumeation at ‘the period of Jawhar’s combat with the Egyptians, a> the Nile was only beginzyng to tise 
and did not overflow Mie country till six,or seven weeks after. Iam therefore mclined to helieve that the word 
jg. here means Bridges (probably the two above-mentioned), and that Thn Khalliktn's accoubt a to be 
preferred. For itis evident that the tention of Jawhar in marching to Jiza, was to gun possession of the 
ridge of boats between Jiza and Misr (or Fostit); the renstance of the Egyptian troops frustrated this pro- 
eet, and he then took the bold determination of fording the Nile, which at that moment, the 5th of July, must 
daye been very low : 

(40) The MSS. of the Nujitm have Sys 4 (at the head of @ troop), in place of Sp ab (ina ver 
sel); at ts probably the rght reading. 

(14) Litorally: After the a “The ‘asr, or afternoon; 1se., about mid-time between noon and mght— 
“fall.” (Lane+ Modern Egypteans, vol. 3. p 82.) 

(12) Literally: Ty bis balting-place. In the Mujém we read: “He stopped at \isS} al-Mandhh (the Aatt 
“+ ong-placa)."" T am inclined, howerer, to give the preference throughout to Ibn Kbelliktn's account; Abd 
‘PMabdsin seems to have done nothing moretthan copy Its and in some eases, he appears to have misunder- 
stood it. 

(48) The black dress was worn not only by members of the Abbaside family, but by the public officer in 
their service, 

(14) In the court of Inspection of Grievances }E!! 3 7s, ft-was the sovereign or one of his great 


officers who presided as judge. The catabhehment of thus court was rendered necessary by the difficulty of 
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executing the decrees of the kAdi when the defendant was of high rank or employed fa the service of govern 
ment, None dared to disgiky a citation before this court, and none were ponerful enough to escape its 
severity. 

(48) See page 474, note (2). 

{18) The People of the House: AU®Fatima, Hasan, and Hossin —(See Mtshhdé, vol. IL. p. 779.) 

(17) The first surat of the Koran, entitled the Fasika, forms a portion of the Moslim canonical prayer: {1 
Dogins with the Bismillah (én the nams of God the merciful, the clement), which th@anifites and Banbalites 
pronouice in a low voice, because they do not consider it &s a part of the Koran; but che Shafites, Mallkites, 
and Shiites hold the contrary opinion, and pronounce it aloud. (See Zamakhabari's commentary on the Fd- 
hain his Kashshdf, and M. de Sacy’s Chreatomathis, 1.1. p.404.) 

(18) Horan, surat 62. 

(10) sed, sur. 63, , ’ 

(20) Those words are peculiar to the Shtite form of the isdn. » 

(21) The konat consists in these words Inng laka kdniting got wu. {Seo Chrestomathie, t. 1. 
p- 62, and Aba ‘LFada’s Annals, 1.1L p. #5t) 

(23) Al-Makrizi says it positively. + 

(23) In Arabie Saiyaf an-Wcbma (the acordaman of the (savereign’s) vengeance). This seers to bave eeu 
8 peculiar title at the Fatimite court, 

(24) See page 289. 





+ JIHARKAS AS-SALAHI. 


Abd <I-Manstr Jibirkas Ibn Abd Allah’ an-Nésiri as-Salthi (attached to the 
service of al-Malik an-Ndsir Salah ad-din), and surnamed Fakhr ad-din (pride 
of religion), held a high rank as an emir in the empire founded by Salah ad-din. 
He was a man of noble character, high influence, and a lofty spirit. It was be 
who built the great Kaisdriya (1) of Jihdrkas at Cairo, which, as I am told by a 
number of merchants who visited different countries, is’ without an equal for 
beauty, size, and solidity. On the summit of this edifice he erected a large 
mosque and (near it) a rabd (2) supported hy arcades." He died at Damascus in 
the year 608 (A. D. 4211-2), and was buried at Mount Silihiya, where his tomb 
still atfracts attention.—Jihdrkas means four persons ; it isa Persian word of 
which the Arabic equivalent is Zstdr (four in number). The »word istdr 
means also four ounces: he was also known by this appellation. 


. 
(1) Katsariya, a bazar.—-(See De Secy's Abdaliatif, p. 303.) . 
(%) The raba is a large house or hotel, capsble of lodging ten or fifteen families, and constructed over shops 
or stores. (De Saey’s Abd-Adlatif. pp. 303, 402; Line's Mo tern Egyptians, vol. 1. p-23.) 
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ABU TAMMAM AT-TAI. 


Abi Tammim Habib, the celebrated poet, was son of Ads Ibn al-Hirith ibn 
Kais Ibn al-Ashaj)'Ibn Yahya Ibn Marwan Ibn Morr Iba Saad Ibn Kabil Ibn 
Amr Ibn Adi Ibn Amr thn al-Ghauth Ibn Tai (the real name of Tal was Jul- 
huma) Ibn Odad Ibn Zaid Ibn Kahlin Ibn Yashhob (1) Ibn Yarob Ibn Kahtan. 
But Abd ‘I-Kasim al-Hasan Ibn Bishr Ibn Yahya al-Amidi (2) says in his Mu~ 
wadzina, or Comparison between*the two Taiites: “ the general opinion res+ 
“ pecting Abi Tammim’s descént is, that his father was a Christian named 
“ Tadis al-Attar (ZViaddeeus, the druggist) and native of a village near Damas- 

478‘ cus called Jasim. This name of Tadis they charred into Ais, and fabricated 
‘Ca genealogy for Abi Tammam, tracing up his descent to Tai. There is also 
“no Mastid to be found in the list of ancestors which they give him, and this 
‘+ was an oversight in the person who forged it ; besides, were it true that he des~ 
* cended from Tai, it would be impossible to admit that there were only ten 
“ generations between them (3).”  Al-Amidi makes these remarks when speak- 
ing of the following verse of Abii Tammam’s: y 7 


Did Mastd water their rained dwellings with the torrents of his eyes, I shquld re- 
nounce Masdd (4). 


But it must be observed that six generations have been omitted between Kais 
and Dafaka (5), and that Abi Tammam's words, J should renounce Masiid, 
are not a proof that Mastid was one of his ancestors; this expression is analogous 
to the following: J have nothing to do with such a one, such a one has nothing 
to say to me, by which is expressed the idea of renunciation or contempt, Simi- 
lar to this is the sentencé uttered by the holy Prophet: The child of fornica- 
tion is not One of us, and Ali is one of us (6). In the History of Baghdad by 
the Khatib, Abi Tammdm’s genealogy is given in full with some slight differ- 
ences from that inserted hére; and as-Suli relates that some say of Abi Tam- 
mim Habib, that his father Tadds was a Christian, and that this name was 
changed into Ads.—Abi Tammam surpassed all his contemporaries in the pu~ 
rity of his style, the merit of his poetry, and his excellent manner of treating a 
subject (7). He is author of the Hamesa, a compilation which is a standing 
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proof of his great talents, solid infonmation, and good taste in making a selection. 
Another of his works is entitled Fuhil as-Shuard (first-rate poets), and con- 
tains (he history of) a great number of poets, some of whom flourished in the 
times of faganism, and othe?s when Islamism was introduced or at a later period. 
The Zkhtiardt, a third work of his, contains (as its title impijes) selections from 
the poets. The number of pieces which he knew by heart was so great, that 
none ever attained his rank in tliat branch of knowledge : it is stated that, with- 
out counting kasfdas and fragments of poems, he knew by heart fourteen thou- 
sand verses of that class of compositions called Rajaz (8). He used to compose 
verses in honour of the khalifs, and was genercusly rewarded by them. In his 
travels, he visited different countries and proceeded to Basra, where the poct 
Abd as-Samad Ibn al-Muaddal (9) happened to be at ‘the time. The latter 
was surrounded by his scholars (10) and followers when he received intelligence 
of Abi Tammam’s approach, and being apprehensive that the public would fa- 
vour the new comer and neglect himself, he wrote these lines to Abi Tam- 
mim, who had not yet entered the city: 


You appear before the public in two characters, each*of which requires a flatterer's 
face (11). You are alwafs soliciting tho favour of a mistress or the gifts {of @ patron). 
Can a blush of generous shame ever mautle on your cheeks (12), after submitting to tho 
degraded state of a lover and a beggar? 


When Abi Tammim read these verses, he changed his mind and turned 
back, saying: ‘This man has drawn to himself the attention of all about him, so 
“they do not stand in need of me.” (I have already mentioned some verses 
similar to these in the life of al-Mutanabbi (13) ). Abdi Tammam and Ibn al- 
Muaddal not being personally acquainted, the latter, on ‘composing these lines, 
gave them to a copyist who was intimate with them both, and told him to deliver 
them to Abd Tammim ; the latter, having read them, wrote on the back of the 
paper: > 

Is it on me that you make verses filled with falsehood and calumny y you who are 
less than zero! In your anger you have packed your heart full of batred, (plainly to 
be seen) as the palpitation of the soul is seen in the body. Wretched man! you have ex- 


posed youyself to the danger of my satires, like the aes which from fear rushes towards 
the lion. n 


Abd as-Samad having read the first verse, said: ‘What an excellent logi- 
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“cian, to assert that a non-existence is capable of increase and diminution !” 
Of the second verse he said, that packing was the business of Farrdshes (14), 
and that such an idea could not be admitted in poetry; but on reading the third 


* verse, he bit bis lips. According to as-Suli, this anfecdote is related bY Kusba- 


170 


jim in his Masdida l-Matdrid, after making the following observation: *¢ Al- 
“ Jahiz, in speaking of certain animals which deliver themselves up to certain 
“ beasts of prey, has forgotten to mention the ass which rushes on the lion when 
‘+ it perceives his scent.”—Abd Tammam recited to Abi Dolaf al-Ijli the Aasida 
which contains this verse: 


At the sight of dwellings (abandoned) like these, and places of joyous meetings (now 
deserted), our tears, tong treaqured up, were shed in torrents? 


He admired the piece and gave the poet fifty thousand dirhems (15), saying: 
“« By Allah! it is tess than your poem is worth; and that idea is only surpassed 
‘in beauty by your elegy on the death of Mohammad Ihn Hamid at-Tisi (16).” 
— Which,” said Aba Tammim, “does the emir mean ?”—‘* Why,” said Abi 
Dolaf, “¢ your poem commencing thus = 


‘Now let misfortune do its worst, and time inflict its evils! There is no excuse for 
‘eyes which have not shed their tears.” * 


“Lwish, by Allah! that this elegy had been composed by you on me.” 
“Noy!” said the poct, ‘may I and my family die to save the emir, and may I 
“leave the world before you!” To this Abt Dolaf replied: ‘‘He whose death 
‘+ ig deplored in verses like those, is immortal.” —The learned say that the tribe 
of Tai produced three inen, each of whom attained excellence in their speciality, 
namely ; Hitim al-Tai (17), famous for his liberality ; Dawid Ibn Nusair (48), 
for his self-mortification; and Abi Tammam, for poctry.—The number of anee- 
dotes related’ of Abi Tammim is very great, and I find this one generally ac~ 
credited: He was reciting to the khalif a Aasida composed in his praise and 
thyming in »; when he came to these words: 


(In you I ste) the prowess of Amr (19), the liberality of Hatim, and the pradence of 
Abnaf, joined with the keeaness of Iyds (20) 


The vizir said to him: “How! do you compare the Commander of the faith- 
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«ful with vile Arabs of the desert?” On which the poet kept silence a mo- 
ment, and then looked up and said (in the same rlyme and measure): 


Tale not offence at my comparing him with inferiors, persons whose names have > 
gone abroad and are proverbial for liberality and bravery; for God has compared his 
light to a mean object, a candle in a niche (21). 


The vizir then told the khalif to grant to Abi Tammam whatever he should 
ask, as he foresaw that the poet could not live more than forty days; ‘‘fur,” said 
he, ‘1 perceive that iia eyes are suffused with blood from excessive thought, 
‘Cand the person in whom such symptoms appear cannot survive longer than 
“that time.” On this, the khalif asked Abi Tammim what he would like to 
have, and being answered that he desired the government of Mosul, he appointed 
him to that place; Abi Tammam procceded thither and remained there till his 
death.—This anecdote is however totally devoid of truth, and is related differ- 
ently by Abi Bakr as-Suli in his History of Abi Tammam, “This poet,” says 
he, “when reciting the above kas/da (o Almad, son of the hhalif al-Motasim, 
“ came to these words: The prowess of Amr, etc.; on which the philosopher 
“ Abi Ydsuf Yakib Ibn,as-Sabbah al-Kindi (22), who happened to be present, 
“ observed (hat the emir was much above the persons to whom the poet compared 
“him; and Abd Tammam, after a short silence, added the two other verses ; 
“but, when he gave (/o the prince) the copy of the Aasida, it was discovered 
“that these lines were not ia it, and the audience were in admiration at the 
“ promptitude of his genius and his presence of mind. When he withdrew, 
“al-Kindi, who was the philosopher of the Arabs, said: ‘This youth will 
“soon die.’ Farther on, as-Suli says: ‘‘This circumstance is related in it 
« different manner, but that account is totally ungrounded, and ours alone 1s 
“correct.” [have examined into the reality of the faét that Abd. Tammam was 
governor of Mosul, and all I have found is, that al-Hasan Ibn Wabb (23) had 
appointed him master of the post-horse establishment (24) at Mosul, in which 
city he died. The exactness of the anecdote is.also disproved by the fact that this 
Aasida was not composed in honour of ‘any of the khalifs, but that it was ad- 
dressed to Ahmad son of al-Motasim, or Ahmad son of al-Mamin, neither of 
whom became khalif. In one of the seven memorials in which (the poet} Hais 18¢ 
Bais solicited the government of Bakdba (25) fiom the khalif al-Mustarshid, he 
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states that the government of Mosul had besn granted to a poet of the tribe of 
Tai. As for this assertion, Hais Bais must have either grounded it on hearsay, 
without examining into its truth, or advanced it in the’ idea that it would serve 
him as a means for obtaining the government of Bakdba. Ibn Dihya has fol- 
lowed Hais Bais ig the same error, and inserted it in his work called the Nib- 
rds. It is related by as-Sili that Abd Tammam recited to the vizir Ibn az- 
Zaiyat a poem which he had composed in his honour, and containing these two 
verses: 

(His generosity ts) a constant ruin, rushing with slackened bridle, and of which the 
succour is implored by the affficted carth. Could a tract of country proceed towards 
another to pay it hopoete ok barren spot had gone towards the (land which he inha- 
bits). 

(When) Ibn az-Zaiyat (heard these verses, he) said: “0 Abi Tammam! your 
“poetry is adorned with the jewels of your words and the originality of your 
“ ideas; with beauty, moreover, which surpasses the splendour of jewels on the 
“ necks of handsome females. The most abundant remuneration which could 
“« be treasured up for you is unequal to the merit of your poetry.” A philoso— 
pher who was present then observed thal the poet wonld die young, and being 
asked what induced him to believe 80, he answered: +E saw in him sharpness of 
wit, and penetration and intelligence, united to a refined taste and prompt ge- 
“ nius; from this I knew that the mind would consume the body, as a sword of 
“ Indian steel eats through its scabbard. And such was the fact, for he died at 
‘ somewhat more than thirty years of age (26),” This, however, does not accord 
with what we shall state lower down respecting the time of his birth and his 
death, The poetry of Abd Tammam was put in order, for the first time, by 
Abd Bakr as-Sdli, who arranged it alphabetically (according to the rhymes), 
then Ali Ibn Hamza l-Ispahani classed it according to the subjects. Abi Tam- 
mam was born at Jasim, A. H. 490 (A. D, 805-6); other accounts say in A. H. 
188, 172, pr{92. Jasin isa village situated in al-Jaidir (27), a canton in the 
dependencies of Damascus, between that city and Tabariya (Tiberias). He 
passed his youth in Misr, where, it is said, he used to distribute water to the pub- 
lic out of a pitcher in the mosque (28); but some say that he worked in the ser- 
vice of a tailor at Damascus, where his father sold wine (29). Abd Tammim was 
a tall man of a tawny colour, he spoke his language with elegance and sweet- 
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ness, but stammered in a slight degree. After studying and passing through 
different situations of life, he attained that eminence by which he is illustrious. 
His death took place at Mosul, as has been already said, in A. H, 234 (A. D. 
845-6); sbut other dates are assigned to that event, ‘such as the month of Zi 'I- 
Kaada or that of the first JumAda, 228 or 229, and some say that he died in the 
month of Muharram, A. Ii, 232. It is slated by al-Bohtori that a canopy was 
built over his grave by Abd Nahshal Ibn Hamid at-Tisi (30), and 1 myself saw 
the tomb at Mosul, outside the Maidan Gate, on the edge of the ditch which sur- 
rounds the city; the common people call it the tomb of Tammim the poet. It 
was related to me by Afif ad-din Aba ‘L-Hasan Ali Ibn Adlan al-Mausili, the 
grammarian and interpreter, that he asked Ibn Onain (whose fife shall be given 
later) what he meant by this verse : i ’ 
May God shed genial showers on the groves of Ghitatain {31}, but of barren Mosul, 
may he refresh the tombs alone! 

‘For what reason,” said Ibn Adlan, “when you exclude Mosul from the 
‘¢ benediction, do you except its tombs?" To which he replied, that it was in 
consideration of Abi Tammim's. ‘This verse belongs to a Aasfda composed hy 
Ibn Onain in praise of the sultan al-Malik al-Moazzam Sharaf ad-din Isa (whose t 
fife shall be given later). It is a very fine poem and begins thus; 

You long to see the palaces of Alia (32) at Damascus, and the youths and dark— 
eyed maids in Nairabain (33). 

The following lines were composed on the death of Aba Tammam by al-Hasan 

Ibn Wahb: 


Poetry was in affliction at the death of the last of the poets him who was the lake 
in the meadow of poetry—Habib at-Tat. Ho and it are now dead and sojyurn toge- 
ther in one tomb; it was thus algo that they were (ixseporable) when alive. 


Some persons say, however, that these verses were composed pn his death Ly 
Dik al-Jinn.—The follewing lines are taken from a kasfda in which his death 
was lamented by al-Hasan Ibn Wahb: , * 


That precious tomb at Mosul has been watered by clouds which deplored his loss. 
‘When they shed their dew upon it, that dew fell in copious showers (34). The light- 
nings beat (the) cheeks (of she clouds in grief), and the thunders tore open {their} bo- 
noms. For the earth of that tomb contains Habtb (¢ friend), who was called my friend. 

AS 
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The verses which follow were made on his death by Ibn az-Zaiyat, who was 
then vizir to al-Motasim; but they are attributed also jo tHe Adib Aba ’z-Zibri- 
kin Abd Allah, son of az-Zibrikan, an enfranchised slave of the Omaiyide 


family: 


Jt ia most ditadful news which has reached our agitated hearts. Habtb, they say 
is dead; 0,1 implore you! let it not be him of Tal. 


The names of the persons mentioned in Abi Tammam’s genealogy are so well 
known, that it is needless o mark their orthography.—4/-Jaidtr is a canton in 
the province of Damascus, near ul-Ilaulin (35). —.4t-T'at means belonging to 
Tat, which is a famous tribe. “This relative adjective is of irregular formation ; 
analogy would have réquired jt to he Taii (36); but the formation of relative ad- 
jectives admits some variations; thus from dahr (time) is derived duhri (tempo- 


ral), and from sahl(a plain), suhli (plain, level), ete. 


(1) The Kamds says, Yorlyob. 
(2) Hay Khalifa places the death of AbO "l-Kasim al-Amuds in A. HT. 374 (A D 984-2), Fhe work, enti 


tled f omparsson between the two Fatstes, 18 a trealtse on the parallel Rascges an the bent of Abt Tammam 
and al-Bobton, who were both of the tribe of Tal. 

(8) 14 1 elear from this, tbat al-Amnd: had before him a genealogical tist different from that given by Jbn 
Kusliktn. ; ' 

(4) Laterally: T am ‘uot of Mastd. 

(6) It would appear therefore that the name of Dafaka was 1n the list given hy Tbu Kballskn, yet nothing 
he its to be found 1n the M88. 

(6) The mistake committed by al-Amidi 1s singular enough; he does not understand a eye common Arabic 
expression, and he takes Mashd, who was a brother of the poet Z0‘r-Rumma, fur an ancestor to Abd Tam- 
tabm, Ibn Khallikdn repeats hus observations on thts subject an hos life of ZA'r-Rumma. 

(7) The original of this, uf literally translated, would run thus: ‘He was the unique of his time 10 the 
«pith stuff of bus wotd, and the wares of his povtry, and the goodness of lus manner.” In Arabic this 1s .n 





very good style and perfectly inteHigible . 
(8) Short poems, the verses of which consist of but a few fect, are termed Rayaz Each verse contains 
generally ax ao OF epitriti terist. 


(9) Abdessancdd Gls de Moadhdbel Gls de Ghatlan avait le prenom d Aboyleacem; aa mere éiaut une femme 
esclave nommée erea «U5 iy) $, Crest un poete de mérite qui Gorusait ous les ALbasides; son pére Moadhdhel 
et son grand-pare Ghatlan étment podtes ausn. Meadhdhel et Abbén-clldhekt Pa SUE yb! erarent fau 
des satyres I'un contre Pautre, Abdessamad était nd et avant éié élevé a Basra. Son frere Ahmad avast swan 


da talent pour la poésle et y jexgnait un beau caractére, beaucoup de piété et diversen qualités qu: ini don- 
uaent um rang distingué parm: les motazdlé et dans le monde. Abdestamad, qui étatt méchant, aatyrique et 
tres-médisant, portart envie a son frére et faisait contre lui des épigrammes 1] fat amoureux d’une femme 
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esclave d'un selgneut de Basra. Abdessamad se trouva un four data une sockié avec Abou 
Tammirs; Ms s’écrivirent A Tiostayt Tuna Ventre des vers piquans. Abdessamad, qu! composalt avec plus 
de promptitude et avait la riposte plus vive qu’Abou Tammim, cut eur Iu! quelque evantage en cette occa~ 
sion. —(Aghani, vol. 111. £. 484 ye. 200.) Note communicated by M. Caussin de Perceval. 

(20) Schotdrs ; gle (boys). 8 

(#4) In place of Sls, be given in most M8S., it appears more natural to read, with the Ofyn af-Tawod- 
vith (year 23, where these verses are cited,) Slo or dred, 

(42) Literally: What water remains for your fee. See note (18), page 108, 

(13) See page 106; thoy begi these words: What merit, ete. 

(14) See note (8), page 278. 

(18) About twelve hundred pounds sterling, 

(46) Muhammad Ibn Hamtd at-Tosi, a sonof one of a-Mimtn'y principal generals, was sent by that Khalit 
at the head of an army against Babek al-Khurrami, who was deaolating the province of Aderbijan. In the 
action which ensued, the Motlim troops were sotally defeated, and Ipn Hamldyabsndoned by all except one 
falthful officer, fought till he fell. This oceurred in A. H. 24 (A. D. 829-90), He was renowned for his 
Uborality, and his death gave great pain to al-Mtmon.—(Ibn al-Athir's Hamdt.) 

(47) Seo D'Herbolot and Rasmussen's Additamenta ad Hist. Ar. p. 49. 

(18) DawAd Ibn Numir jac} at-Tal, a doctor eminent for his knowledge of the law all, his piety and 


self-mortification, was one of Abd Hantfa’s principal disciples: be was deeply learned iu the Traditions. Died 
A. BL. 168 (A. D. 781-2).—(An-Nujém az-ZAhira,) 

(49) The poet meant cither Amr Ibn Madikarib, or Amr Ibo al-Mundir, surnamed Ibn Hind; bla prowess 
was proverbial. (Bee Pocock's Spscimen Hist. Ar. p.73, and Basmusten's Additomenta ad Hist. ar. 
p.B0, 83.) % 7 

(20) See his Iife, page 232. 

(21) See,Horan, surat 24, verse $3, 

(22) Abo Yosuf Yaktb Ibn Ishak Tho as-Sabbah al-Kindi, the pljlosopher of the strabs, was descended 
from theroyal family of Kinda.—(See their genealogy and history in my Diwén d' Amro 'l-Kois,)—His father 
Inhak was emir qf KOfn under al-Mahdi and ar-Rashld; his great grandfather al-Ashith .a4W, wasone of 
6 celebrated 




















Muhammad's companions ; Kais, the father of al-Ashith and sovereign of all the tribe of Kind 
in four kastdas by the poet al-Asha.— {See M. de Sacy's Chrestomathie, tom. I1.)—Madi Karih, father of 
Kais, reigned in the province of Hadramaut over the Band 'I-Harith al-Asghar, abranch of the tribe of Kinda, 
Moawia and bis other ancestors ruled the tribe of Maad sas Jo Kyl. IyiW'at al-Mashekiar (a fortress to 
Bobrain arcording to Abt "l-Fada in bis Geography). al-Yemima and Babrain.—T give this extract from the 
Tértkh al-Hakamd, hecause it serves to confirm, if necessary, M. de Sacy's opinion that the philosopher a!~ 
Kindi war not of Jewish, but of Arabian extraction.—(Seo Add-Allatif, page 487.}—Catiri, in bis BibNotieea 
Arabica, a1. p. 383, has given a short notice on al-Kindi and a list of his works, allof whith he took from the 
Tarts al-Hukamd, but he supprefsed the passage cited above. 

(29) See in the life of Sulaiman Ibn Webb. 

(24) The postmaster kept horses for the special se of ‘government officers and messengers; he acted alto 
as a spy on the congluct of the provincial governor, and he then corresponded directly with the khallf or the 
sultan. 

(25) Bakedo, a large town at two parasangs from Baghdad. —(Abd ‘I-Fadé's Geography.) 

(26) Te is not easy to explain how av-Stli, in selating this ancedote, did mot perocive tbat it wos only auother 
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version of the one which be bad already given a6 the sole cogrect. Iba Khallikén has perhaps mistaken the 
name of the author whom he cites, 

(27) Al-Jaider Is one of the dependencies of Damascus, to the north of al-Haurin. 1t is said, however. 
that al-Jaidtr and al-Heurte are the,same place.—(Mardsid al-Itit4.) 

(28) See Lane's Modern Epyptians, vol. 14. p. 18. 

(29) This would prova that his fether was not a Moslim. 

(30) This was eset. ‘the son of the Hamid at-Tost mentioned in note (5), page 271. 

@1) The Gédta, or caltirated grounds which surround Damascus,are well known, ‘The poets often call it 
Ghdtatasn (the two Ghites), although there is in reality but one place which bears the nams.—(Mardnid,un- 
der the word yi.) 

(92) Alia; this is perhaps the river called a-Tewamat ‘LAlia La}! Gag}, one of the streams which 
‘water Damascus.—(See Ofyin at-Tawdrtkh, ‘No. 638 fol. 93.) 

(83) Nairabain, a delicious spot in the pighbourhood of Damaseus. As Nairabain is the dual form of 
Nairab, it might be supposed that there were tno places of the name, but such was not the case. It is by 
the posts that the daal was enfployed. ~"(Mardsid.) 

(84) Literally: When they shed their dew on it, they shed on it the full of the water-bog of che dark cloud, 
which pours forth after theirs, another, 

(83) Al-Hauldn is the name of a village or of hill near Domascus.— (Mardsid.) 

{96) The difference between the two forms cap be best understood from the inspection of the original text. 








AL-HAJJAJ IBN YUSUF. 


‘ 


Abt Muhammad ab-Tlajj4j vas son of Yasuf Ihn alfakam Ibn Okail Ibn Masid 
Yhn Aamir Ibn Moattib Ibn Malik Ibn Kaab Ibn Amr Ibn Saad thn Adf Ibn Kasi 
(called also Thakif): mention is made of Thakif in the following terms by Ibn 
al-Kalbi in his Jamharat an-Nisab: ‘ Munabbih Ibn an-Nabit had a son called 
“ Kast, who is said «6 he the same person as Thakif. Such is the genealogy 
** given by those who state that Thakif was sprung from lyad (1); but some say 
“ that he descended from Kais, and that Kati was son of Munabbih Ibn Bakr 
Ibn Hawazin (2); and they state that Omaima, Kasi’s mother, and daughter of 
* Saad Ibes Hudail, lived (as wife) with Munabbih Ibn Nabit, and being after- 
“wards married to Munabbih Ibn Bakr, she went to him, being then pregnant 
* with Kais by (her former husband Tor an~Nabit) the lyadite.” — (4l-Hajjaj) 
ath-Thakeli (the descendant of Thakif) was governor of Irak and Khorasan 
for Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, and on his death he was confirmed in his autho- 

408 rity by the new khalifal-Walid —Al-Masidi, in his Murdj ad-Dahab, narrates 
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as follows: —‘‘AlFarieha, the mother of al-Hajjaj and daughter to Hammam 
“ Tbn Orwa Ibn Masitd Ne tribe of Thakif, was wife to al-Harith Ibn Kalda, a 
“* member of the same tribe and native of the town of Taif: this Harith was judge 
* of thes Arabs (3). Havipg gone into her apartment early one moraing, he’ 
“found her picking her teeth, on which he sent her a sentencg of divorce. And 
«she said to him: ‘Why have you sent me my divorce? has my conduct given 
‘* you any cause for suspicion.’ — * Yes,’ said he, ‘when went in to you in 
‘the morning, you were picking your teeth: if you had breakfasted before the 
‘regular time, you area glutton; and if you have passed the night with parti- 
“© cles of meat sticking between your teeth, yoy are sluttish.’ To this she re- 
“ plied: ‘It was neither one nor the other; but 1 was taking outa fragment of 
‘the toothpick.’ She then married Yasuf Ibn &bi Okafl ath-Thakefi, to whom 
“she hore al-Hajjaj, who came into the world incompletely formed, as he had an 
‘‘jmperforate anus. This defect was removed by an operation; and the child 
‘« yefused the breast of its mother and every other person, so thal they were al a 
‘* Joss what to do, till, as it is said, Satan appeared to them in the form of al- 
© Harith Ibn Kalda and asked them what was the matter ; they told him the cir- 
«¢ cumstance, and he said: ‘Kill a black kid and gite its blood to the child to 
«drink; the next day do the same thing ; the third day slay a black he-goat and 
«© give the blood to be drunk by the chifd, then kill d snake and‘make the child 
‘ swallow the blood, and daub his face with sowe of it; if You do thus, the 
‘ child will take the breast on the fourth day.’ They followed these directions, 
“< and the’ effect of this first nourishment which he received was such, that he 
“« could not refrain from shedding blood. Ile even said of himself, that his 
‘« greatest enjoyment was to shed blood and commit actions which no other 
“could (4).” Ibn Abd Rabbih says, in his /k¢, that al-Farigha was wile to al- 
Moghaira Ibn Shdba, and that it was he who divoréed her on account of the 
circumstance of the toothpick. He adds that al-Hajjaj and bi father kept 
school at Taif, and that the former attached himself to Rih Ibn‘¥4yba al-Judi- 
mi (5), vizir of Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, and entered into the Sgorta (police 
guards) (6), of which Rub was cofnmander, Abd al-Malik, having re- 
marked the, indiscipline of his army, and that the soldiers never set out nor 
halted at the same time with himself, complained of it to Rab Ibn «Zinba, 
who told him that there was a man in the police guards, named al~Hajjaj 
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Ibn Ydsuf, who, if the Commander of the faithful gave him the command 


of the troops, would oblige them to march and to halt P conformity to his (the 
Khalif’s) movements, Abd al-Malik adopted this’ counsel and nominated 
«al-Hajjaj commander of the ‘army. The guards under Ibn Zinba's orders were 
the only troops dispensed with the obligation of marching’ and halting at the 
same time as the khalif, and one day, after the departure of the rest of the 
army, al-Ilajjaj came upon them and found them at dinner: he asked them 
what had prevented them from setting out with the Commander of the faith- 
ful, and received this answer: “Dismount, you son fa slut (7)! and dine 
‘with us.” To this he gave a yefusal, telling them that those times were gone 
by; and he ordered them to be flogged and paraded before the army; by his di- 
rections also, the tents belongihy to Rib Ibn Zinba were set on fire. Rith com- 
plained bitterly of this to the khalif, who sent immediately for al-Hajaj and said 
to him: “What induced you to do as you have done?” —‘*1 have done nothing,” 
replied al-Hlajjij. —‘ Who did it then?” said the khalif.— You;” answered al- 
Hajjij; my hand is your hand ; my whip is your whip; and what prevents the 
“Commander of the faithful from presenting Rh with a double quantity of tents 
“and meu (8), rather than break my commission after having given it your- 
“ self?" The khalif, on this, inderonified Roh for his loss and treated al-Hajjaj 
with increased Yavour. This was the first known proof which al-Hajjaj gave of 
his abilities. It Was unheard af, what slaughter he committed, how much. blood 
heshed, and what tortures he inflicted. It is said that Ziad Ibn Abih (9) wished 
to resemble the khalif Omar in firm authority, resolution, decision, and severity 
of administration, but that he carried this to an excess and passed bounds ; 
485 and al-Ilajjaj, say they, took Ziad for his model, and killed and destroyed. 
One day, he said in the course of a khotba (40) which he was pronouncing : 
60 men! God's prohibitions are easier to be borne with than his punish- 
‘¢ments:” On which a man rose up and said: ‘Woe be to thee, O Hajjij! 
“ what an ipyfident face thou hast, and how little modesty !” Al-Hajjaj or- 
dered him to,sit down, and @hen he descended from the pulpit he called him 
forth: ‘Thou hast been presumptuous towards me!” said he. — “How?” 
replied the man, “‘ thou art presumptuous towards God and dost not disapprove 
‘tof thine own conduct, and if we are presumptuous towards thee, thou disap- 
“provest of it!” Al-Lajaj, on receiving this answer, let the man go.—Ibo 
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al-Jawsi says, in his Tadkih, that gl-Farigha, mother of al-Hajjaj, was the per- 
son who was surnamed i Mitendeics (the wish-maker); when she made the 
wish, she was wife to al-Mughaira Ibn Shoba, and we shall here present an 
abridgment of the anecdots as related by this writer. Omar Ibn al-Khattab 
happening to make’ his rounds one night in the city of Medina, heard a woman 
sing,»from behind the curtain of her apartment, the following verse : 


‘Where shall I find wine that I may drink it? or else where shall I find Nasr Ibn 
Hajjaj? 

On this, Omar said: ‘I shalt not aliow in the same city with myself, a man 
‘* whose beauty is celebrated by young females in the privacy of their apart- 
‘ments ; bring me Nasr Ibp Hajjaj!” When he was brought he was found to 
be the most beautiful of men in countenance and the handsomest in hair; and 
Omar said to him: “The Commander of the faithful's determination is, that 
*‘ you shorten your hair.” When this was done, his checks appeared ( fair) as 
half-moons, ‘Now, put on a turban,” said Omar. ‘The turban was put on, 
and the youth still charmed the spectators with his eyes. Then Omar said: 
“ Dwell not in any towg where I may be.”—‘What is my crime, 0 Com- 
“mander of the faithful?” said Nasr. ‘It must be done as J told you,” re- 
plied Omar; and he then sent him off to Basra. Such are the main points of 
the narration, and I suppress the sequel. This Nesr was son of Hajjaj Ibn Elat 
al-Sulami, one of Muhammad's companions. Some say, however, that the Mu- 
tamannia belonged to the tribe of Kinana, and that she was al-Ilajjaj's paternal 
grandmother.—It is related by Abii Ahmad al-Askari, in his Kitab at-Tashif, 
that the people passed upwards of forty years reading the’Koran from Othman’s 
copy (44), but, in the days of Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, the erroneous readings 
had become numerous and had spread through Irak; this obliged al-Hajjij Ibn 
Yasuf to have recourse to his katibs (12) for the purpose of putting distinctive 
marks on the words of uncertain pronunciation (3); and it is said that Nasr Ibn 
Aasim undertook that duty and imagined singleand double points (nahat), which 
he placed in different manners (44). The people then passed some time with- 
cut making any copies of the Koran but with points, the usage of which did not, 
however, prevent some false readings from taking place, and for this reason 
they invented the ijdm (points serving to distinguish the letters of a similar 
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form one from another), and they (the people) thus placed the ijdm posteriorly 
to the nukat; but yet when, by neglect, a word (of the Koran) was not written 
with its full accompaniment (of distinctive marks), and was thus deprived of 
its requisites, erroneous readings occurred ; for this they endeavoured {in vain to 
find a remedy, and they were obliged to recur to oral tradition and learn (the true 
readings) from the mouths of men (45). On the whole, the anecdotes concern- 
ing al-Hajjaj are numerous and would take long to relate (16). It was he who 
founded the city of Wasit; he commenced it A. H. 84 (A. D. 703) and finished 
it in 86, He named it Wcisit (intermediate,) becauseit lay between Basra and 
Kiifa, and might thus be said to lie between (tawassai) these two capitals. Ibn 
al-Jawzi states, however, in his historical annals, entitled Shuziér al-Ohud, 
began to build Wasit in the year 75, and terminated it in 78.— 
When al-Hajjaj felt his death approach, he called in an astrologer and asked him 

if he knew of any prince who was to die (at that time), and the astrologer re- 
plied: “Yes, Ido; but you are not the person.” —‘‘How know you that ?” said 
al-Hajjaj.—‘ Because the name of him who is to die is Kulaib.”—It is I, by 

“ Allah!” exclaimed al-Hajjaj; “for such was the name by which my mother 
‘called me.” He then made his will.—One thing puts in mind of another (17). 
This is like the words of the missionary (18) Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali as- 
Sulaihi (of whom mention will be made hereafter). A simple missionary in 
Yemen (19), he' became sovereign of all that country, and held its princes in sub- 
jection till the period which God had assigned to his life had expired, when he 
184 tefl Sanda to make the pilgrimage to Mekka in A. H. 473 (A. D. 1081). On 
arriving at al-Mahjam (20), he encamped without the town, at a farm called 
(mm ad-Duhaim (24), or Bir Omm Mabad (the well of Mabad’s mother), and 
was there attacked unawares by Said al-Ahwal, son of Najah. This Najah 
was lord of the provincé of Tahama, and had been deprived of his life and king- 
dom by as-Sulaihi, but Said and his other sons had escaped. Said arrived with 

a few parisins and entered the camp of as-Sulaihi, where they were mistaken 
for followers of the army none discovered their real character but Abd Allah 
the brother of as-Sulaihi, who immediately got on horseback and said to 
his brother : “To horse! for, by Allah! here is al-Ahwal with hisemen, of whose 

“ coming we were warned yesterday by the letter which Asaad Ibn Shihib wrote 
“Cus from Zabid.”—* Calm your mind,” replied as-Sulaihi; “it is only at 
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‘« ad-Duhaim and the well of Omm, Mabad that I am to die;” thinking that it 
was of that Omm Mabad the Khuziiite, at whose dwelling the blessed Prophet 
and Abi Bakr stopped on their retreat from Mekka (22): this place lies near 
Mekka, oh the road from {t to Medina, and is in the neighbourhood of al- 
Jubfa (23)). On this, some of as-Sulaihi's companions called to him, saying : 
“Defend your life! for, by Allah! this isthe well of ad-Duhaim Ibn Isa, and 
“ this mosque is built on the spot where the tent of Omm Mabad Ibn al-Harith 
‘*al-Absi was situated.” On hearing these words, he was seized with terror, 
and, despairing of his lif@, he remained fixed tq the spot, where he was immedi- 
ately slain with his brother and his family, Said al-Ahwal then brought the 
army of as-Sulaihi under his own command and took possession of his king- 
dom. Said was brother of the illustrious and eminent prince Jaiyish ; his fa- 
ther, the prince Najah, had been a slave to the prince Marjan, who himself had 
been a slave to Husain !bn Salama; Tlusain had been enfranchised by Rushd 
al-Ustid (24) the Abyssinian. These two, Husain, and Rushd before hin, 
vuled the kingdom with absolute authority, although they were only ostensilly 
vizirs in the service of the last prince of the Ziddite family, the sovereigns of 
Yemen. Their.pupil was son to Abi I-Jaish Ishak Ibn Ibrahim Ebon Muham- 
mad Ibn Zidd, and his name was Abd Allah; some say Ibrahim or Ziad. Tt was 
in his réign that the Ziadite dynasty was overthrown hy Kais, who had been a 
slave to‘the Marjan above-mentioned. Qn the degth of Abd 'l- Jaish, his child 
was confided to the care of its aunt and of Marjin, the enfranchised slave of 
Abii ‘L-Jaish: Marjan had two slaves, Ald Said Najah and Kais, both of whom 
became independent of their master; Kais was governor of the capital (25), 
and Najah ruled the provinces of al-Kadsa, the town of al-Mahjam, and other 
places. A jealousy sprung up between these two, for they both aspired to the 
vizirat; Kais was a perverse and wicked man, Najah was mild and just. The 
former, having snspected the aunt of the boy to be more favourably ‘inclined to 
Najah than to him, made, complaints against her and her nephew 0 dis master 
Marjan, who, in consequence, seized on them ‘both and delivered them up to 
their enemy Kais, and he, heedless of their supplications, immured them alive 
and in an upright position. They thus perished in A. I, 407 (A. D. 1046-7). 
Najah, on learning the circumstance, hastened to avenge their death. He Waged 


war against Kais, who was defeated, lost his capital Zabid, and subsequently his 
46 
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life in a combat at the gate of that city; this,was in A. H. 442 (A. D. 1021-2). 
Najth, having thus obtained possession of the mejeopolts, said to Marjan : 
“What have you done with your and my master and mistress ?"'—« They are 
* «in that wall,” he replied. Najah then had their bedies taken out, afd prayed 
over them, and buried them in a chapel which he erected to receive them : as for 
Marjan, he immured him in their glace till he died. Najah was poisoned at 
al-Kadra in A. H. 452 (A. D. 1060),by the treachery of a female slave whom 
he had received as a present from as-Sulaibi. After the death of Najah, as- 
Sulaihi wrote, in the year 453, to al-Mustansir, the lord of Egypt, demanding 
488 authorisation 10 preach openlyein favour of the Fatimite dynasty, and having 
received that permission, he, proceeded (to assert al-Mustansir’s authority), 
Ilis subsequent adventures we may omit (26). Let us return to al-Hajjaj: 
during his last illness he used to repeat the following verses, which were com 
posed by Obaid Ibn Sofyian al-Okli : 
© Lord! my cnemies have sworn, nay sworn positively, that Lam one of those who 
shall well in the fire (of held). Is tt {not) from blindness (of hearé) that they swear? 
Unfortunate wretches! what opinion must they have of Him who has always shown 
mercy and forgiveness? « 
MWe wrote also a letter to al-Walid lbn Abd al-Malik, informing him of his ill- 
ness, and concluded it with these lines : ’ 
When ! moet God and firtd favour with Him, therein shail be the joy of my soul, 
The eternity of Gud sufficcth me, and | therefore place not my hopes on mortals. 
Those who wore beforo us have tasted of death, and after them we also shall taste it. 
His malady was a cancer in the stomach, for which he called in a physician, 
who, having examined into his case, tied a bit of meat to a string and passed it 
down his throat; after a lapse of some time be drew it out, and found a swarm 
of worms adhering to it: God gave also a cold ague power over him, and although 
vases filled with lighted coals were placed around him s0 close as to scorch his 
skin, he fet them not. He complained of his sufferings to al-Hasan al-Basri, 
who made answer : ‘1 forbdde you to attack men of holiness, hut you persisted!” 
‘¢Q Hasan,” replied al-Ifajjaj, ‘‘E ash you not to pray to God that he may deli- 
** yer me from my pains; beg of him only that he hasten to takesny soul from 
“« my body and terminate my tortures.” Al-Hasan on this wept bitterly, and 
al-ilajjaj condaued to suffer under his malady for fifteen days; he thea expired, 
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in the month of Ramadan, A. H.95 (MayorJune, A.D. 744), (some say in Shaw- 
wil,) at the age of fifty-three, or (which is more correct) fifty-four years. At- 
Tabari says, in his greatVhistorical work, that al-Hajj§j died on Friday, 2tst 
Ramadan, A. H. 95; and gnother historian relates that al-Hasan al-Basri, on » 
learning his death,-made a prostration in thanksgiving lo God, saying: ‘‘O my 
*€ God! thou hast caused him to die; let also his example dle from among us.” 
Al-Hajjaj was buried at Wasit, in which city he died; but his tomb was after~ 
wards levelled to the ground and a current of water turned over it, May God 
pardon him!—Ie once dreamt that his eyes had been plucked out, and he there~ 
fore divorced his wives, Hind the daughter of'al-Muhallab Tbn Abi Sufra, and 
“Hind the daughter of Asma Ibn Kharija; he hoped by that to fulfil his dream; 
in a short time, however, he received news that’ his ln6ther Muhammad had 
died in Yemen, and that, on the same day, his own son Muhammad had died 
also, on which he said: “This, by Allah! is the fulfilment of my dream; Mu- 
“‘hammad and Muhammad! in the same day! We belong to God and to him 
“we must return!” He then asked if there was any person who would recite 
him verses to console him, and al-Farazdak pronounced the following: 


This misfurtune has 10 misfortane equal to itl to lose such persons as Muhammad 
and Muhammad! princes who have left the pulpits (27) vacant {and desolate)t Death 
has seized upon them unawares. 


His brother Muhammad died some days after the beginning of the month of 
Rajab, A. aI. 94 (May, A. D. 740); he was then governor of the province of 
Yemen. Al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik sent a letter to al-Hajjij, consoling him on 
the loss of his hrother, and al-Hajjaj wrote to him in reply : “Commander of the 
“faithful! I and Muhammad never met together during a long period but for yg: 
“ one year; and in that absence I never had such hopes of seeing him soon, as | 
“ now have of meeting him again in a mansion where two sincere Moslims shall 
“ never be disunited.”—Thakefi means belonging to Thakif, a great and well- 
known tribe dwelling at ‘Taif (28). 


(4) From this we must suppose that the descent of Monabbih from fyil wos well esislilished and generally 
known. > 
(2) See the seventh gensalogical list, deawn up by Bichhors after Ibu Kutaiba, in the Wonumenta anti- 


quissima Historle Arabum. 
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{8) Hanith thn Kalda was onc of Muhammad’s compamions.—(Kémds } 

(4) Some of the M58 have (nd 1m place of ye, if this'reading be adopteds the conte 
dare to do ig 

(6) Abo Zard (ic,5) Rub tha Zinbt al-Judim, the Syrian, was one of the T4bis (ase nots (2, page 4) 
and highly respected by the people, Moawia was so apprehensive of hy mnfluenee, that he resolvéd to put hun 
to death, and had him agrested, but be afterwards set bim at liberty ROh was the grandee, pnb) of the 


empire of Abd al-Malik 1a Marwho. He was husband to (the celebrated postess) Hind, daughter,uf an- 
Nomtn, and he died A B, 73 (A. D, @2-9).—(4n Neytem as-Zéhsra.)—Al-Makin (page 67) calls him Abd 
al-Malik 6 kdtsd, or secretary of state, 

(0) Jt may be observed that fbn Khaldon, as exted by M. de Hammer in hia Lenderverwaltung unter dem 
Achalifate (page 464), says that the post of commander of the police guards was first established under the 
Abhasidos this seems in contradiction with fbn Khalhikdo's statement 

(7) This form of compellation was verf frequently used by the Ar 
farmberuy 

(8) Men, the Arabsc word ghitman afuilies boys, pages, mamivks, ete 

{9) Ziad Ibn Abth, Zédd son of Aus father, thats, the bastard, He wan son of Abd Sofyian Ho bustory 
may be collected from D Herbelot and Abd ‘t-Fadd, Annals, years 44 end 83 

($0) hee page 474, note (2) 

(41) See Abd ‘l-Y'add s Annals, year 30 

(42) See page 26, note (7) . 

(43, The word gyms the plural _ ay yas employed by the Aoramtsts to designate a group of letters 
(or word) which tnay be read in diffprent manners See, for inatancc, the marginal notes of the Karan printed 
at Gayon ’ ‘ 

(44) II ty necessary for ine to observe that the yowel-srgus and diacritics) points now in uve, were invented 
ay 6 groerully stated, by Khalt Ibu Ahwiad, who died in ‘the sccond century of the Myra, and what they are 
tntally difercot tron those imagined by Zahm ad Duair ivee his hfe), and by the seerctunnes of al Maya) The 
pots istioduecd hy the latter wore sumifat to those of the specimens given by M de Sacy sn bis Arapie grant 
moat, plate 411 tom I, and Dr Pusey m the Catal B16 Bod , tom, Ik tab t 

(48) M_ de Sacy has given a transiation of this passage in bis Afémotre sur fa tuttérature des Avabes, at may 
be observed that 1 diffor totally with hom respecting the meaning of the words hura/, nukat and yydm 

(46) Consult D Herbelot, Aba I-Pada, al-Makin, and Price s hetrospect of Muhammadan Hestory, vol J 

(47) tb Khallikén gives a f1ond time the ancidote which follows, rt will be found, with some slight 
differcice, in the life of Ali as-Sul and thi induces me to think that the author intended 10 suppress it 
hero, where 118 totally maplaved 

{18) Mumonary , sce page 26, note (0) 

(19) Consult, on the events which follow, AbQ'l Fadi's Annals, years 203 and 412, Johannsen’s Hustorea 
Yemana, pp ‘2jy 128 o 46g To the three relations, a oumber of diferences will be observed, svbich it» 
needless to notice here ‘ . 

(20) The town'of al~-Mahyam lay at the dufance of three days journey to the north east of Zabid, and six 
days yournoy from Sanda —(AbA [-Faod s Geography } 

(24) This name 15 sometimes written simply ad-Duharm 

(82) ubammad and Abd Bakr, on their kyre departure, emigration) from Mekka to Medina, slapped at 
the (ont of Omm Mabad Aatika Sc, and atked for food, but she had none to gne them On thi, Mu- 


which ng other 








i andieated either anger or 
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‘bammad went to a sheep which was in the (ent, and drew from it # great quantity of milk; this was the more 
extraordinary as thet sheep'was vory old and Had ceased to give any for some time before.—(dn-Muwairi, 
MS. of the Leyden library.) 

{23) Al-Jubfa, a place situated to the north of Mecca, near the sea-coast, is the spot where the Sytian 
pilgrims putton the dardm, or pilgrings dress.—(Abt 'l-Fadi's Geography ; Méskkas al-Masdbta, vel. I. page 
eat. : 

(24) ALUstdd (the master); a title given to eunuchs and tutors of young princas” 

(28) The capital, or royal court ios! ; literally: Tlie presence. 

(28) Literally: Bt fuit ex co quod futt, he, became what he became, 

(82) They were governors of provinces, and had therefore tho right of saying the Rhotba from the pulpit. 
(28 Taif; a wellknown top lying tothe south-east of Mba, 


AL-MUHASIBI. 


Abd Abd Allah al-Harith Ibn Asad al-Muhisabi, the famous ascetic and one 
of the men of the truth (4), drew his origin from a family which inhabited 
Basra. He was one of those who possessed both the science of the exterior and 
the science of the interior (2); he composed some atectic and dogmatic trea 
tises, and is author of the work ‘(on Stifism) entitled ar-Ridya (contemplation), 
Having. inherited seventy thousand dirhenis from his father, he refused, through 
religioys scruples, to accept them; it is reported.that his reason for this was, 
that his father professed the doctrine of man’s free will, and that he made this 
observation: ‘The Tradition is authentic which informs us that Muhammad de- 
“\clared: Persons of different religions cannot inherit, one from the other ;” 
and he died in want, not possessing a single dirhem. It is related that when he 
stretched forth his hand to partake of food the purity of which was doubtful, he 
would be warned from touching.it by a pulsation in this finger. Being asked 
what was intelligence, he answered: ‘The light of the natural seatiment (ae- 
‘¢ companied) with experience, and which is increased and fortited by science 
“and prudence.” He used to say: “There,are three things which we find 
“not; beauty with continence, fair words with honesty, and friendship with 
“sineerity.”, He died A, H. 243 (A. D. 857-8).—As-Samini says that he was 
named Muhdsibi, because he frequently called himself to an account for his 
actions (ywhdsib). He says also that Ahmad Ibn Hanbal disliked him, and 
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banished him, on account of his speculations in acholastic theology and his 
works on that subject, he was therefore obliged to seh concealment from pub- 
ic (shgnation), and on his death, four persons onlf attended his funeral ser- 
vice. The anecdotes related of what took place between him and alJunaid are 
well known (3). , 


(4) The man of the truth, the Sifis; see note (3), page 340 

(2) Rewke, in his Annats of Abd ‘I-Pada, tom. IT, p 698, bes translated the same passage; he renders it 
thus ‘Qui simul conjuxsit et extern (evils) et mternt (spuritualss' scientyams” The acvence of the wntersor 
means Séfzm, and that of the extercor, the Srdinary branches of learning 

{3) I have not been able to find any of these anecdotes in Lhe manuseripts which I have consulted. They 
may probably be given in the J7sfyat at-Awha, but the copy of that work in the Bob du Ros 1s incomplete 


ABU FARAS AL-HAMDANI. 


Aba Fards al-Harith Ib Abi ‘-4la Said Ibn Hamdan Ibn Hamdin al-Ham- 
dani was an uncle’s son to Nasir ad-Dawlat and Saif ad-Dawlat, the sons of Ham- 
dan: in the lives of these two princes; we shall give the rest of the genealogy. 
At-Thaalibi, in ‘speaking of Abi Faras, says (1): ‘‘ The pearl of his time, the 
“+ sun of his age in learning, talent, generosity, glory, eloquence, horsemanship, 
‘and bravery; his poetry is celebrated and current (throughout the world) ; 
‘it combines beauty, merit, case, depth, softness, sublimity, and sweetness; 
‘‘ with him were the brightness of genius, the impress of elegant taste, and the 
“¢Justre of a princely race; qualities such as were never found before in any 
* poet exeept Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz, but Abd Faris is considered supe- 
“rior to tum by persons of the profession and by critics, The Sa/ib Ibn 
“ Abbid uges to say: ‘Poetry began with a prince and ended with one;' 
“ meaning Amro ‘I-Kais and Abi Faris, Al-Mutanabbi bore testimony to 
‘ his superiority and pre-eminence; Ke avoided his contact (2), neither did he 
‘« proceed to cope with him nor dare to rival him; and his motive for omit~ 
“ting his praises when he celebrated those of all the rest of the Hamdan family 
“was, to testify his respect for him and to honour him ; his silence did not pro- 
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“* ceed from forgetfulness or contempt. Saif ad-Dawlat highly admired the ex- 
“cellent qualities of Abih Faris, and distinguished him above the rest of the 
“(family by the honours he conferred on him, as,he took him with him on 
ss military expeditions, or {ft him as his lieutenant over his provinces ” - “In 
“one of his engagements with the Greeks, Abu Faris wg wounded by an 
“arrow, the head of which remained in hi thigh, and he was made prisoner. 
“They conducted him to Kharshana, and from that to Constantinople; this 48 
“occurred in A H. 348 (A. D. 959-60), and in the year 355 he was redeemed 
“from captivity by Saif hd-Dawlat.”—Snch ave the words of Abi 'l-Hasan Ali 
Ibn az-Zarrad ad-Dailami ; but in this, it is Said, he is mistaken, for Abd 
Fards was made a prisoner twice ; the first time at Maghapat al-Kohl in the year 
348, but he was then not taken farther than Kharshana, which is a fortress in 
the country of the Greeks (Asia Minor) and situated on the Euphrates (3): it is 
said that, when in that fortress, he mounted his horse and spurred him from the 
top of the wall into the river ; but God knows hegt: the second time that he was 
made a prisoner by the Greeks was at Manbej in the month of Shawwal, 351 
(November, A. D. 962); they then took him to Congtantinople, where he re- 
mained in capivity for four years. During his confinement, he composed a great 
deal of poctry, which is still extant in the collection of his poems; he held the 
town of Manbej in fief ( from Mis cousin Saif ad- -Duvelat). The following verses 
are ofhis composition : 


It was from your supply that I drew my force; you were to me a helping hand and 
anarm in the days of distress! But I since received from you the reverse of my hopes, 
and a mao may be surfeited with fair promises (4). 


By the same: 


She was cruel (5); yet ernelty only increased my affection for that beloved object, who, 
despite her conduct, shall always be beloved. Her calumniators summed up to me 
her-faulta, but cana fair face ever be in fault? 


By the same: 


Jam inebriated with her looks, nut with wine; the grace of her motions has removed 
sleep from my eyes. 1 am not overcome hy the pure liquor of the grape, but by the 
charms of her neck; it is her perfections which subdued me, not wine. When sho 
turns her cheeks away, she makes my resolution yield, and that wluch her robes cover 
has ravished away my heart (6). 
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His poetry abounds with beauties. He was slain in a combat with some slaves 
belonging to his own family, in the year 357 (A. D. 967-8). “Iread in his diwdn, 
the following piece which he addressed to his daughter when he was on the 

“ point of death : : : 
Grieve not, my Gear girlt all mankind must depart (this life); lament mo with sighs 
(only), and remain behind thy veil and the curtain of the {Aarem). Say to me, when I 


am too weak to answer: “The ornament of the youth, Abd Fards, has not enjoyed 
youth to the last !” 


From this it would appear that he was not slain, or else that he lingered for 
some time of his wounds before he expired, It is related by Ibn Khalawaih that 
Abi Faris, on the death of Saif ad-Dawlat, resolved to take forcible possession of 
Emessa; but Saif ad-Dawlat’s son, Abi ’l-Maali, and his slave Karghawaih re- 
ceived information of his project and gent troops to oppose him ; (i the action 
which ensued) he was taken prisoner, after receiving a number of sabre wounds, 
and he died on the way (when they were bearing him off.) 1 have read in a col- 
lection of loose notes (7) that Ab Faris was slain on Wednesday, 8th of the latter 
Rabi, A. H. 357 (March, A. D. 968), at a farm called Sadad; and Thabit Ibn 

188 Sinan as-Sabi says in his history: ‘On Sunday 2nd of the first Jumada, 357, a 
“combat took place between Abii Faras, who was then established at Emessa, 
‘© and Abi ‘l-Maali, son of Saif ad-Dawlat. The latter was victorious, arid slew 
“¢ Abd Faras in the action; hé carried away his head and left his body exposed 
‘¢in the plain, till a Desert Arab came, and shrouded it and buried it.” Abi 
Faris was maternal uncle to Abd Maali; when Sakhina, the mother of Abi 
Faras, was informed of his death, she tore out her eyes; by another account, 
it is stated that she struck her face with her hands, and then tore out her eyes. 
It is said that he was slain hy Karghawaih without Aba Maili’s knowledge, and 
that the latter was greatly shocked on learning his death, By one statement, 
the birth of Abi Faris is placed in A. H. 320 (A. D, 932), and by another, in 
321 (8). Hi¢Tather Said was murdered at Mosul in the month of Rajab, A. Hi. 
328, by his riephew Nasir ad-Dawhat, who caused his testicles to be pressed till 
death ensued. The history of this business would be long to relate, but the 
main point of it is this: The government of Mosul and Diar Bakr had been farmed 
out secretly to Said by the khalif ar-Radi Billah; Said proceeded thither with 
fifty mamliks (Gheldm), but on arriving he was arrested and put to death by 
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Nasir ad-Dawlat ; and the khalif was highly displeased on learning the circum. 
stance.—Kharshana is a.city on the Syrian coast, belonging to the Greeks (9). 
—Kostantiniya (Constantinople) is one of the greatest cities belonging to the 
Greeks; tt was built by Kastantin (Constantine), the first king of that nation 
who became a Chridtian. 


(1) See the Yatima, No 4370, fol. 8. 

(2) Literally: His side. This seems to be analogous to the French expression: 11 ne se frotta pas a iui, 

(8) Kharshana, the Charsichus Castrum of Cedreous. A great portion of Cappadocia bore this narne.— 
(See St. Martin's note in Lebeau’s Histoire du Bas-Empire, t. XISI. p. 107.) 

(4) Literally: A man may he cboked with cool, or refreshing water, ‘These verocs were addreawed to Saif 
4d-Dawlat; apparently from Constantinople, where the author was in prison. 

{B) 1n this little piece and the one which follows, Thave’substituted the feminine pronoun for the masculine, 
Seo my observations on this subject in the Introduction. 

{@) In the original language this piece is full of jeuz de mots; which, in Arabic poetry and prose, are cun~ 
sidered by rhetoricians ax a great beauty. 

{7) In Arabic, (dtka. This word signiGes notes taken during the lectures of a professor. 

(8) Some of the circumstances of Ahd Fards’s life may be found more fully related in Freytag’ Selecta 
et historid Haleli. Some of bis poems are given in the Yatima; the most remarkable are his 2,9 dy 
or hunting pieces, and his 4 Hyayy oF pieces composed in the !and of the Bam, or Greeks. The Inter are full 
of complaints (like the Fristia of Ovid), and the author implores Salf ad-Dawilat, in the most pathetic terms, 
o pty his ransom and free him from captivity. The latter ‘was not very prompt in eroding to the entreaties 
of Abo Rards, and for this the poet is continually upbraiding him. 

(9) This is not only in contradiction with what hes been said aboye, but is also a gros» mistake, 





















HARMALA. 


Abi Abd Allah (4) Harmala Ibn Yahya Ibn Abd Aflah Ibn Harmala tbo Im- 
yan Ibn Kurad at-Tujibi az-Zumaili, was a native of Misr. His antestor Kurad 
was a’ slave to Salama Ibn Makhrama, who enfranchisod him. “Harmala was 
one of as-Shafi’s disciples, and the other disciples of that imim useg to frequent 
him and profit by his knowledge. He {vas well informed in the Traditions and 
composed (on that subject) the works entitled the Mabstit (extensive) and the 
Mukhtasir (abridgment). Muslim Tbn al-Hajjij cites his name very often in 
the Sahih (2), and gives some Traditions on his authority. Born A. H. 166 

AT 
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(A. D. 782-3); died at Misr on the eve of Thursday, 20th Shawwal, 243 (Febru- 
ary, A. D. 858), or, it is said, 244, Tujibs is deriyed from Tujt, which is 
the name of a woman: her children were surnamed Tujibi after her: Zumaili 
means belonging to Zumail, a branch of the tribe ¢f Tujib.—His great-grand- 
father Harmala Ikon Imrin was bora A, H. 80 (A. D, 699), and died in the 
month of Safar, A. H. 460 (A. D. 776), , 


(4) Al-Yafi surnames him Abd Hats. 
(2) This Is a celebrated collection of Traditions. 


AL-HASAN AL-BASRI. 


Abd Said al-Hasan Ibn Abi ’l-Hasan Yasir al-Basri (belonging to Basra) was 
one of the most eminent Z'abis (4); he possessed all the branches of science and 
was noted for self-mortification, fear of God, and devotion. His father was a 
slave who had been enfranchised by Zaid Ibn Thabit al-Ansiri (2), and his mo~ 
ther Hira was also a slave belonging to Omm Salama, one of the Prophet's wives. 
(When he was a child) it happened occasionally that his mother was kept away 
by some occupation, and Omm Salama would give him the breast to prevent him 

199 crying and to quiet him till her return; to the blessed influence of that milk are 
atlributed the wisdom and eloquence for which he was afterwards distinguished. 
Abi Amr Ibn al-Ali having said that he never heard persons speak with more 
purity and elegance thin al-Hasan al-Basri and al Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf, he was asked 
hy some person which of the two was the better speaker, and replied that it was 
al-lagan. Al-Hasan was brought up at Wadi"l-Kura (3), and he was the hand- 
somest person in Basra till the accident which happened to his nose by a fall 
from a horse). Al-Asmii relates that he heard his father say: “I never saw 
a man with broader wrists than al-Iasan, their breadth was a span.” One of 
al-Hasan al-Basri’s words was: “I never saw a certainty of which there is no 
‘« doubt, bear a greater resemblance to a doubtful thing of which there is no cer- 
“ tainty, than death does.” When Omar Ibn Hubaira (5) al-Faziri was ap- 
pointed to the government of Irak in the reign of Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik, A. H. 
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103 (A. D, 724-2), he called for al-Hasan al-Basri, Muhammad Ibn Sirin and as- 
Shabi, to whom he’ said: “Yazid is the khalif (lieutenant) of God, who has 
“chosen him as his lieutenant over his servants and has imposed on them the 
‘ obligation of obedience ypto him; he has also received my promise that I will * 
“ hear and obey him; and he has now appointed me to whet you see, and I 
‘¢ reeeive from him written orders : must ¥ obey him in whatever order he takes 
‘upon himself to give?” To this Ibn Sirin and as-Shabi gave a cautious 
reply, but al-Hasan al-Basri, being asked his opinion, made this answer : 
“0 Ibn Hubaira! God outweighs Yazid and Yazid cannot outweigh God ; 
‘*God can defend thee from Yazid and Yazid cannot defend thee from 
“God! He will soon send an angel to take thee from thy throne and send 
‘thee from the width of, thy palace into the narrowness of the tomb! 
‘(then thy deeds alone can save thee. (Reflect,) O Ibn Hubaira! if thou 
‘ever actest in disobedience to God, that he hath only established this 
“sultan (civil power) for the protection of his religion and his worship- 
“pers. Confound not then the civil power "established by God with his 
“religion ; for no obedience is due to a creature which disobeys its ere- 
‘fator.” Ibn Hubaira then rewarded them, but Bestowed a double recom- 
pence on al-Hasan al-Basri; upon which as-Shabi said to Ibn Sirin: “We 
‘ gave him a poor answer, and he gave us a poor reward,”—Al-Masan saw one 
day a handsome man of fine appearance, and on*ashing about him, was in- 
formed that, he was a jester to persons in high rank, and was favoured with their 
friendship; on which he observed that he was a clever fellow (6), and that he never 
saw any one but him seek to obtain fortune by means of a thing which resem- 
bled her (7)!—His mother was (y profession) a story-teler to the women ; he 
went into her-house one day and found her eating an onion which she had in her 
vand: ‘Throw away that nasty teed, mother!” said*he. «0 my son!” she 
replied, “ you are old and advanced in years, and you dote sometimes.” To 
which he retorted: ‘‘Mofher, which of us is the clder ?”—Most oi his phrases 
were maxims of wisdom and models of elegance. Hig father was onesof the pri- 
soners taken at Maisin (8) in Irak. The birth of al-Hasan took place at Me- 
dina two years hefore the death of the khalif Omar Ibn al-Khattab, and it is said 
that he was born a slave; he died at Basra on the 4st Rajab, 140 (October, A. D. 
728). His funeral was most remarkable; amid at-Tawil (9) gives the follow- 
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ing account (of i}: “ Al-Hasan died on a Thursday evening; the next morn- 
‘ing, Friday, having finished the requisite ceremonies With the corpse, we 
« hore it off, after the Friday prayer, and we buried it. All the people followed 
“ the funeral and were so taken up with it, that m afternoon prayer was said 
“¢ that day in the’mosque, for none remained in it to pray } this, I believe, was 
“tilt then unexampled in Islamisni.”—When al-Hasan was on the point of 
death, he had a fainting Git, and he said, on coming to himself: ‘You have 
“‘awaked me out of gardens and fountains and an honourable place (10).” 
Tefore the death of al-Hasan, a man related to Ibn Sirta that he had a dream in 
which he saw a bird carry away the finest pebble of the mosque. “ Your dream 
‘Cis true,” said Ibn Sirin, “« it is al-Hasan who is to die ;” and a very short time 
afterwards his death did occur. Ibn Sirin was not present al his funeral, on 
account of something which had passed between them; and he survived him 
one hundred days only. —As-Samini says that Marsan is a village below 
Basra. 





(1) Bee note (2), prge 4 

(2) Abd Saad Zaid thn Thabit tn al-Duhhik al Ansari (one of Mukammad a Ansary or aties) belonged to 
the tebe of Khasray and way a native of Medina He died i that qty, AeH B4/A D $73-4) Muhammad 
sand to his followers «Tho most learned among you in the laws of heritage ss Za’ Ay-Shdbs relates that 
Thn Abbds once herd the stirrup of Zatd Ibn Thabit, who said to him: “How! you, whe are the ugule of the 
“Blessed Prophet, bald my stirrup? — Yes," replied the other, **at is thus we do with the learned — The 
Abalily Omar aud Othmin considered lam without an equal as a judge, a yurisconsult, a calculator‘in the di= 
wen of mherttances, and a reader of the oran, Some of the chet Tabis protued by his lewone He was 
wat ane uf thowe who wrote down the portions of the Koran dictated by Mubammud, and he arted afterwards 
asneeretary to the khalify Abd Bake and Omar. When Omar made the pilgrimage. he left Zand Ibn Thabit 
as heutenaut, and Othmin did the same, he was guardion of the public treasury under Othman Great num 
bers of the Compantens and 7Abty taught Traditions on bis authonty ~(Tab af Fukaha,f. 3) 

(3) Wadi 't-hura a celebrated valley often mentioned by poets, lies at a short distance to the north of 
Medina. . 

(A) Literally Trom hus beast, so ut may have been ester a horse, an ass, 4 mule, or a camel, which he was 
nding when be met with the accident, ‘The precise nature of this accident 1 have not ducovered 

18) See M. deflacy » Chrestomathte, t M1. p. 203, 
ts father belongs ta.God! A common mode of expressing admiration 
“afar fae, whch decorves expectation. 

(8) “*Massdn, an extensive tract of country covered with villages and date-trees, lying between Basta and 
“Wasit. Its chief town is Mandn. ‘—(Mardnd. —Manshn was taken by Khaled Ibp al-Waltd, m the khelifat 
of Aba@ake, A H 42,—Ad-Dalabi says, in bis Annais under the year £2: ‘On the termination of tho nar 
“+ wilh tho apostate Arabs, Abi Bakr sent hhilid Ibn al-Waltd oto the land of Dasra, which was then called 
the land of al-Hind (or Judta) Abéltd proveeded therefore with hie troops from al-Yamama, and having 
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“« entered the land of Basra, he stormed al-Aika SY and then penetrated into Maiain, where he plundered 
+ and carried off prisoners ghe people of the villages; he thea went tosards as-SawAd, ete."— (HS, No, 626, 
fol. 417 verso.)—At-Tabari calls al-Hasan al-Basri’s father, Habth, and notices the circumstance of his cap 
ture, See Kosegarten’s Annals of a-Tabari, tom. $1. p. 2. 
(01 See note (4), page £76. ’ 
(10) Koran; surat 26, verses 87 and 68. 


ABU ALI AZ-ZAFARANI. 


Abi Ali al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn as-Sabbih az-Zafarani, was one of 49) 
as-Shafi’s disciples. He attained an eminent rank as a doctor of the law and 
the Traditions, on which subjects he composed sotne works, and he acquired an 
extensive reputation. Thving studied with assiduity under as-Sbafi, he became 
profoundly learned, and he used to say: ‘The Traditionists were slecping till 
“ ag-Shifi awoke them; and not a person wears an ink-horn but is under obli- 
‘gations to as-Shafi (1)!" Mis duty was (at the school) to read aloud the 
works of as-Shafi in his presence (2). Ile learned Traditions from Sofyim In 
Oyaina and others of the same epoch, such as Waki Ibn al-Jarrah (3), Anu 
Ibn al-l Haitham, Yazid ibn Hardin (4), etc. le was one of the four persons 
who handed down the ancient sa yrings (3) taught by as-Shafi; the others were 
Abii Thaur, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, and al-Karabisi. The traflitionists of the 
modern sayings were six, namely : al-Muzani, ar-Rabi Ibn Sulaimin al-Jizi, 
ar-Rabi al-Muradi, al-Biwaiti, Harmala, and Yanus Ibn Abd al-Ala; the lives of 
some of these doctors have been already given, and mention shall be made of the 
others hereafter. Al-Bokhari, in his Salih, gives some-Traditions on the au- 
thority of az-Zafarini, and he is quoted also by Abi Dawid as-Sijestini, at- 
Tirmidi, and others. Tle died qu the last day of theemonth of Shabin, A. I. 
260 (June, A. D, 874), or in the month of Ramadan, according to fbn Kani (6); 
hut as-Samani, in his 4nsdb, places his death in the month of the latter Rabi, 
269.—Zafardni is derived from az-Zafardniya (she saffron-fielg), which is 
the name of a village near Baghdad. ‘Phe Zafarani street, in that city, was so 
called because this doctor had dwelt in it: Abd Ishak as-Shirdzi says, in his 
Tabakdt al-Fukahd- And there, in the Zafarani street, is the mosque of as- 
“ Shafi in which I formerly studied.” 
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“) These last words were said not by at-ZAfirdni, but by Alimad Ibn Hanbal. 

(2) This was very usual; the stadent who had made the most progress, read’ jhe book aloud, and, as he 
proceeded, the master made his observations and explained difficulties; these remarks were immediately writ- 
ten down hy the rest of the class, and formed tditkas. 

(2) Abd Sofyan Wakt Ibn al-Jarréh Ibn Adi Ibo Malth, a descondany from the tribe of Admit Ibn Sanda, a 
shilful yurisconsult, a Traditionist, and a man of learaing, was born in A. H. £20 (A. D. 746-7) at Kefa, 
where his father was keeprr of the public treasury. Abt Hantfa was one of the masters under whom he stu- 
dred; he profited greatly by that imAm’s tuition, and followed his doctrines in giving fatwas, or opinions on 
points of law. He made the pilgrimage to Mekka seventy times, and on returning from the last, he died at 
a town in Arabia, half-way between Mckka and Kafe, in A. I. 197 (A, D, 612-3). He was remarkable 
for his milduess and liberality. —(Mirdt az-Zamén, MS. No. 640, fol. $8 verso.) 

(4) Abd Khalid Yazid Tbn Hartin Ibn Die fd thn Thabit al-Wasiti (béonging to Wasit) was descended 
from a native of Bukhara, who bad been a slave to the tribe of Sulaim and was afterwards enfranchised. Yaztd 
was aman of learol and piety; a Adfz, a jarisconsult, and a Traditionist, Jt was at Baghdad that 
hw taught the Traditfons, of vhich he knew by heart thirty thousand. The esteem in which he was held 
may be judged from the fact, that through dread of his opposition, th khalif al-MamOn hesitated for some 
Aime before asserting his favourite opinion, that the Koran was created; this heretical doctrine was atrenu~ 
ously opposed by Yazid. He way born A, H. 146 (A. D. 736), and died in 206 (A. D. 821-2),—(Mérdt az- 
Zaman, ful. 64.) 

{3) Since writing the note on the ancient sayings taught by as-Shaft (see page 6), 1 have observed that 
mention ix made, in the Tabakét al-Fukahd, of some works by him, apparently on the samme subject. Al: 
Otbméni, the author of the Tabakdr, says: “ ACShAM composed fn Irak his ancient book mri)! WLS, 
«which he entivled al-tujja (the proof). He then went to Egypt, in A. H. 199, and composed there his now 
“ar modern books." (MS. No. 758, fol. 24.) OF the latter, Mnyji Khalifa does not apeak, but from what 
he says of the Hujja, it wat probably a work of jurisprudes ce; it may be, therefore, that those anvieut sayings 
were devisions or sentences pronounced on points of law by the Companions of Muhammad, and tLe modern 
ones were simitar decthlons given by the succeeding imims and muftis.—Ser the life of a»-Sh80 in this 
work, 

(8) The Aa@fz AbN "I-tusain Abd al-BAkt Ibn Kant thn Marzth tba Wathik, a client by evfranchlsement 
of the Onusiytde faunily and a native of Baghdad, was bornin the year 265 (A.D. 872-9) He learned the Tra- 
ditions from the most eminent masters of that age, and compored a Mojam ax-Suhdbut, or biographical list 
of Muhammad's compamons. His exactitude was not, however, generally admitted, and ad-Darakutni de~ 
clares thal, a8 a Adfis, be committed frequent mistakes. $n the lavt years wf his life, ental faculties were 
deranged. Died in the month of Shawwal, A. 14, 381 (Novem , A. I. 9621.—/Ad-Dahabi's Annais, MS. No. 
646.)~1bn Khollikdn cites occasionally ao historical work bydIbn Kant, drawn up in the form of Annala. 































AL-ISTAKHRI. 


Abi Said al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn Yazid Ibn Isa Ibn al-Fadl aListakbri, a doc~ 
tor of the sect of as-Shafi, was a rival (i talent) to Aba Abbas Ibn Suraij (4), 
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and a contemporary {also) of Sha Abi Huraira. He is author of some pood 
works on jurisprudence, among others, the Kitéb al-Akdia (book of legal dect- 
stons) (2). He was hadi at Kumm (8), and he filled the office of muhtasib (4) 
at Baghdad. His piety and abstinence were great ; having been appointed kidi of 
Sijestan by (the Ahalif’) al-Muktadir, he proceeded thither and examined into 
the marriages contracted by the people of that province; and’on finding that, in 
most of them, the prohibited degrees of relationship had been neglected, he 
annulled them all. He was born A. 11. 244 (A. D. 858-9), and died on Friday, 
42th or 44th of the lattes Jumida, A. H. 328, (March, A. D. 940); some say 
that his death took place in the month of Shabin.—Zstekhri means native of 
Istakhar, a (own in Persia which has produced a number of men eminent for 
learning. It is stated also that the relative adjective derived from Istakhas 
assumes sometimes a final = and becomes Jstakharsi; this is analogous 1o the 
formation of Marwazt and Raszi, derived from Marw and Rai. 


(t) “Abt Ishak al-Murwazi aad: ‘When I entered Baghdad, thgre were none 1n that erty worth studying 
« under, except Ibn Suraiy and al-Satakhri."—(Tab. a¢-Shaf. fol. 9.) 

(2) © Abd Yahak aa-Shtrdsi says, in his Tabakds, that ol-Ietakbei wiote : large volume on the duties of « 
“hadi; a good work.”— (Tab. arShaf.) 

(8) Humm, a town'in Itak Ajami'to the south of Teheran. 

(4) The Muhtand was the magistrate charged with che quvil police of the erty; he invpected the provisions. 
‘eights an mossures, suppressed nuances etc. In M. de Hammer's Fandsrveresting, page 148, will be 


found an excellent chapter on the subjert. é 


IBN ABI HURAIRA. 


Abd Ali al-Hasan Ibn al-Husain Ibn Abi Huraira, a doctor of the sect of as- 
Shafi, learned jurisprudence from Abii ’l-Abbis Ibn Suraj and Abi Ishak 
al-Marwazi. (In his lessons) he explained al-Muzant’s Mukhtasir, and this 
explanation was taken down in writing (1) by Abé Ali ’t-Tabari.’ He com- 
posed some treatises on the secondary points of jurisprudence, and he gave les~ 191 
sons in Baghdad to a great number of students, [He*became the imam (or pre- 
sident) of the Shafites in Arabian and Pefsian Irak, and continued to be highly’ 
respected, both by princes and by subjects, till he died in the month of Rajab, 

A. H, 345 (A. D. 956-7). ’ 


(A) Or else: Wes taken down in the form of a rata, ete, See page 8S, nove (}; and page $74, note (2). 
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ABU ALI "T-TABARI. 

Abi Ali al-Hasan Ibn al-Kasim at-Tabari, a dgctor of the sect of as-Shafi, 
learned jurisprudence from Tbn Abi Huraira (whose life has been just given), 
and drew up, from the remarks made by that master during his lessons, the 
work which is entitled Talikat at-Tabari (1). We inhabited Baghdad, where 
he became professor on the death of Ibn Abi [uraira, and wrote a number of 
works, such as the Muharrar fi,’n-Nazar (the writter treatise on disquisition), 
which was the first work compased on the science of controversy in the abstract ; 
the Zfsah (exposition), a treatise on law; a voluminous work on the :ddat (2) 
in ten parts; a trealise on dialectics, and one on, the main points of the law. 
He died at Baghdad, A. HI. 305 (A. D. 917-8). — Tabari means native of Ta- 
berestdn, an extensive province containing a great number of towns, the largest 
of which is Amol: this country has produced many learned men. As for Ta- 
bardni, it means native of Tiberias, a town in Syria: of this we shall speak 
again in its proper place.— 1! have found in some works containing lists of juris- 
consults and their biographies, that the real name of Abd Ali ‘t-"Tabari was af- 
Hasan, as here given, but I perceive that the Khatib, in his History of Bagh- 
dad, places him among the Husains: : 


(4) The meaning of the word talika is explained in note (2), page 8, and note (2), page 3{4. 

(2) The tddot denotes a certain period of time which must elapse before « widow or a divorced woman can 
legally contract a new marriage —(See Hamilton's Hedaya, vol. 1. p 388, and D‘Ohsson's Emp. Othom. 
tom, ¥. p. 238.) 


ABU ALI ’L-FARIKI. 


. 


Abd Alicallfasan Ubn Ybrahim Ibn Ali Ibn Barhiin (1) al-Fariki (2) was a 
doctor of the sect of as-Shifi. He commenced his studies at Maiyafarikin under 
Abi Abd Allah al-Kazrdni (1), on whose death he proceeded to Baghdad, where 
he tuok lessons from Abi Ishak as-Shirizi, the author of the Muhaddab, and 
Aba Nasr Ibn as-Sabbagh, the author of the Shamil. He then filled the place 
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of kidi in the city of Wasit, and it is related by the Adfis as-Silafi that when 
he was at Wasit, he “asked Khamis Ibn Ali al-Hozi (4) about a number of per- 
sons, and among the rest,*Aba Ali ’l-Fariki, and obtained this answer: ‘He 1s 
‘* pre-eminent as.a jurisconsult and succeeded Aba Taglab as kadi; his intelli- 
“ gence, justice, and excellent administration surpassed every expectation.” 
He learned Traditions from Abi Bakr the khatib and others of the same 
period, and led a mortified and devout life. He is author of a work entitled 
al-Fawaid, ete, (notes on the Muhaddab), and Ibn Abi Asrin was taught 
Traditions by him. He gave his lessons out pf the Shdmul, and continued to 
do so till his death, which took place at Wasit on Wednesday, 22nd Muhar- 
ram, A.H. 528 (November, A.D. 1133). He was interred in the mosque where 
he taught. Born at Maiyafarikin in the latter Rabi, A. H. 433 (December, 
A.D. 4044). 


(4) Not Burhan, as marked by error in the Arabic text. 

(2) AL-Farsks means native of Mavyofenkin. 

(3) The imam AbO Abd Alish Muhammad Ibn Baiytn al-Karrini, a doctor of the sect of as-Bbaf, stu- 
died under al-Mahtenli, and had afterwards for pupils Nasr al-Mokessi, AbQ Bakr as-Shishn, AbQ Ali 
L-Fankt, Abd 'l-Mubsn ar-Ruyitnr and others. He composed a work on jurisprudence, entitled al-fbdnat 
and died A. B. 485 (A. D. 1063).— (Tab. aeShdf Jab. al-Fok.) Jo these works, bis name ws spelled al-Kas 
‘rons, aod,oot al-Kazrawani asin the MSS of Iba Khalhikha 

(4) AbO 'l-Karam Khamis Ibn Ali Ibo Abmad, a celebrated dfs and Traditionut of Wasit, was a man 
of learnmg, veracity, and deep acquaintance with Arable philology. Born A.B. 443 (A, D 410804); died 
A. H, bot (A. D. 1107-8).—(Tabdhdt af Huffas.) 


IBN AL-MARZUBAN AL-KADI AS-SIRAFI. 


Abi’ Said al-Hasan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Marzubin as-Sirafi, surnamed al- 
Kadi (the kdds), was a grammarian and an inhabitant of Baghdad, where he acted 
as deputy to the kadi Abi Muhammad fbn Maraf (1), He possessed a superior ac- 19. 
quaintance with the system of grammar adopted by the learned men of Basra (2), 
and he made a very good commentary on the grammar of Sibtwaih; he’com- 


posed also the following works: a treatise on the alif'of union and the alif of 
“48 
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separation (3); a history of the Basra grammarians; a work on the final pause 
and the commencement of phrases (4); a treatise on the ant of poetry’ and clo- 
quence; anda commentary on Ibn Duraid’s Maksira, He learned the reading 
of the Koran (5) from Aba Bakr Ibn Mujahid, philology from Ibn Duraid, and 
grammar from Abi Bakr Ibn as-Sarraj. He himself had aiany pupils and gave 
lessons on @ variety of subjects, such as the Koran and its readings, the sci- 
ences connected with the Koran (6), grammar, philology, jurisprudence, the 
rules for the sharing of inherited property, arithmetic, metaphysics, poetry, 
prosody, and rhyme. He was retired and holy in hisdife, virtuous in his con- 
duct, and gifted with the noblest qualities of mind. In his religious opinions 
he was a Motazelite, but did not let it appear, and: he supported himself wholly 
hy the labour of his ‘hands, ‘copying books for his livelihood. His father was 
a Magian and his real name was Behzid, but the son changed it into Abd Allah. 
Me used often to recite these lines in the presence of his assembled auditors: 


Seek a calm retreat where you may taste of joy; time passes away, and you will re- 
main companionless. You place your hopes on to-morrow, but to-morrow is like an 
animal in pregnancy; none know what it may bring forth, ; 


He and Abit'l-Faraj al-Ispahani, the author of the 4ghdni, were on ill terms 
through jealousy, as is usually the case with men of talent; and Abd ’l-Faraj 
composed on him the following verses : 

‘You hold not tho first rank, neither did the masters under whom you studied; and 


useless is the stinted flow of your learning. May God curse such grammar, poetry, 
and prosody as comes from Straf. 


Mle died at Baghdad on Monday, 2nd of Rajab, A. Il. 368 February, A. D. 979), 
at the age of eighty-four years, and was buried in the cemetery of al-Khaizuran. 
The following statement‘was made by his son ‘Abi Muhammad Yasuf: ‘My fa- 
“ ther's family inhabited Sirf; he was born in that city, and it was there he 
“* commenced his studies. He was under twenty years of age when he went to 
‘Qman, where he applied his mind to jurisprudence. He then returned to 
“Strat and afterwards proceeded to ‘Askar Mukram, where he stopped with 
“ Abd Muhammad Ibn Omar the (Motazelite) metaphysician, whoegave him an 
“hotiourable reception and showed him a marked preference above his other 
‘disciples. He then wert to Baghdad and acted as deputy to the kidi Abi 
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“Muhammad Ibn Marif, first in that part of the city which lies on the east 
“ bank of the Tigria, and afterwards in both divisions.” —Strdfi is-derived from 
Stréf, he name of a city on the seacoast of Persia, near Kerman; this city has 
produced*a number of learned men. In the life of 'Yasuf, the son of ax-Sirifi, 
we shall give some Additional information respecting Sirif. « 


{t) Abd Muhammad Obaid Allah Tho Abmed Sbn Miri was kdd ‘I-tuddr (grond-bddi} of Baghdad. 
Hedied in the month of Safar, A. H. 981 (A. D. 994).—(MB. No. 634, fol. 127.) 

@) On the conguest of Syria ayd Perse by the Moslins, « nomber of Moberumac's companions settled at 
Kofa, Basra, Maddin, and other cities in those countries ; imbued with the doctrines of Islamism and accus~ 
tomed to the practical application of the Inw uader the direction of the Prophet, they were considered as the 
surest guides In the interpretation of the Koran. That book, composed avowedly ia the purest Arabe, of- 
fered many difficulties to those who ‘were not acquainted with the idiom of ny ert Arabs, a race who alone 
spoke the language in its perfection, ‘Tho study of the ancient poets was therefore considered ap necessary 
for the intelligence of the Koran ; and their poems, often obscure from the intricacy of their construction and 
thelr obsolete terms, required the assistance of grammatical analysis and philology to render them com- 
prehensible. St was particularly at Basra and KoOfa that tbe culture of these incidental branches of isla- 
mic koowledge was pursued with success, and led to the deyelopdlent, in each city, of a system of Koranic 
reading and Interpretation, and grammatical analysis, differing in some pvints from that taught In the other 
They varied even in their manner of readiog the ancient poems, and tha suppressions, additions, and yari- 
ations peculiar to eagh school praquced two distinet editions of all the anteislamic poets. 

(3) See M. de Sacy’s Grammaire arabs, t. I. p baad 

(4) Soe Grammaire, t. 1. p. 74. . . 

{8} Seepage 488, note (4). 

(6) ScoeFtugel’s Haji Kaatifa, t.1. p. 37 ° 








ABU ALI ’L-FARISI. 


Abd Ali al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd al-Ghaffar Ibh Muhammad [bn Sulai- 
min Ibn Aban al-Farisi, the first grammarian of his time, was born’‘in the town 
of Fasa' and went, in the, year 307 (A, D. 919-20), to Baghdad, where he made 
his studies. He travelled over many countries and Stopped for some time with 
Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdin at Aleppo, to whom he had been presented in A.H. aat 
(A.D. 952-3): he had there some conferences with al-Mutanabbi. From that, 
he proceeded to Fars, where he was admitted into the society of Adad ad- 
Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, and gained his favour and esteem to a bigh degree; so 197 
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much 80, that Adad ad-Dawlat said: ‘In grammar f am the humble servant of 
“ Abi Ali 'l-Fasawi.” Abi Ali composed for that prince his grammatical 
works, the Jdah (illustration) and the Takmila (stpplement); the history of 
this circumstance is well known (1). It is related shat he was one diy playing 
at mall (2) with Adad ad-Dawlat in the Maidan (hippodrome) of Shiraz, and was 
asked by him why the exception is put in the accusative in this expression: The 
people came except Zaid (venit populus si non Zeidum)? To which he re~ 
plied : ‘It is governed in the accusative by a verb understood.” —"‘ How,” said 
Adad ad-Dawiat, ‘is the ellipsis to be filled up ?”—“eThus,” replied Abii Ali: 
“ I except Zaid.” —‘ Why not put it in the nominative,” observed the prince, 
“and fill the ellipsis thus: Zaid kept back (abstinuit Zeidus)?” Abi Ali was 
silenced by this remark, and at last said: ‘ This is a game of give and take (3).” 
When he returned home, he composed on this subject a treatise, which obtained 
Adad ad-Dawlat’s approbation ; and he mentions, in his Jddh, that the exception 
is governed in the accusative by the verb which precedes (by the verb came), in 
consequence of its corroboratién by the word ercept.—It is related by Abd 
‘lKasim Ibn Ahmad al-Andalusi (native of Spain), that (at @ society) where 
he and Abd Ali were present, the conversation fell upon poetry, and Abii Ali 
said: ‘I envy you the faculty of making verses; as for me, my genius is not 
“ favourable {o it, althoigh 1 am well acquainted with all the sciencer which 
“form the basi§ of poetry.”+ A person then asked him if he bad never com~ 
‘ posed verses, to which he replied : ‘I know of three verses only made by me ; 
“ they were composed on gray hairs, and run thus: 


T dyed my gray hairs because they were a subject of reproach; but it is rather the 
dyeing of gray hairs which should deserve reproaches. I did it not through appreben- 
sion of being abandoned by my beloved, and it was not censure or reproaches which | 
dreaded; but because gray hairs aro blamable, I dyed them asa punishment. 


Abd Ali cites the following verse of Abi Tammam’s as an example of a rule 
given by him in his Jdéh, in the chapter which treats of the verb .)¥ (to de): 


He, of whose resolutions and intentiéns the meadow of vain desire is the pasture- 
ground, will ever remain poor. 


On*this it has been remarked that he did not cite the verse because Abi 
Tammim was an author whose compositions might be quoted as authorities, but 
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because Adad ad-Dawiat liked it and was fond of repeating it, Abi Ali ‘I-Fa- 
risi is author of the following works: The Taskira (remembrancer), a large 
volume; a treatise on the-short and the long AUif (4); the Hujja (proof) on 
the readitgs of the Koran (§); the 4ghfal (negligénces), treating of the omis- + 
sions made by ar-Dijiaj in his Macni; the Hundred Agents (ay governing parts 
of speech); Questions discussed at Aleppo, Baghdad, Shiriz, and Basra, each 
forming a separate work ; Questions discussed at Conferences, ete.—In the year 
G48 (A. D. 1250-1), I was at Cairo, and I had a dream (6) in which, methought, 
T went out to the villageof Kalydb and there entered a funeral chapel. I found 
it to be an old building discoloured with (the) dyst (of age), and in it I met three 
persons who were stopping there from religious motives (7). As I admired the 
beauty of the edifice and the solidity of its constfuction; I said to them: “By 
“whom was this erected (8)?”” but they could not inform me, and afterwards 
one of them said that the shaikh Abd Ali ’l-Farisi had sojourned in that cha- 
pel for many years; we then had a conversation about him, in the course of 
which, the person with whom I was speaking satd: “And with his other talents, 
“he possessed that of poetry;” to which I replied: ‘I never met any of bis 
“ poetry.” —‘«1 shall recite you some of it;” said he,'and he then, with a sweet 
voice, pronounced three verses. When he had ended, I awoke, and the 
charming sound of his voice still rung in my ears, but the last terse alone re- 
mained in my recollection; it was as follows: : 

Peoplo in prosperity are pleased with no one; what must they bo when they suffer 

affliction or affict others? 

To conclude, his merits are too well known to be mentioned or enumerated, 
(but) he was suspected of being a Motazelite (9). He'was born A. H. 288 19 
(A. D. 901), and died at Baghdad on Sunday, the 47th of the latter Rabi 
(some say of the first), A. H. 377 (August, A. D. 987): he was interred in 
the cemetery called the Shinizi.—Fasawi is derived from Fasa, which is the 
name of a city in the province of Fars; we have already spoken of it in the 
life of al-Basistri (10).—Kalyib is a ligtle village ‘with numerous gardens, at 
two or three parasangs’ distance from Cairo. 


{f) T have not as yet found any relation of it. 
(2) Literally: Raceng. 
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{8) Literally: That answer is hippodromic. He meant that, as the advantages of each adversery ace aller~ 
nate in a well-played game of mall, «0 it was in this gramaiatical contest 

{4) See M. de Sacy's Grammafre arabe, t. 1. pp. 80, 64. 

(B) See page 482, note (4}. 

* (6) See page 46, note (7). 

(7) In Arabic, Mujdwirin; the Mujdwérot means & religious reteest or residence at a mosque or a chapel 
built over the tomb of a holy man. 

(B) Literally: Vide aut queso), cujus constructte (est) hac? 

(9) See Pocock’s Spacimen Hist. Arab 

(10) See page 173, 


« ABU AHMAD AL-ASKARI. 


Abd Abmad al-Hasan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Said al-Askari, one of the great mas- 
ters in general literature and a Adfis (4) of the first rank, was a narrator of his- 
torical facts and anecdotes ; he taught also from memory a great quantity of 
ancient poetry. Among the instructive works composed by him, is the volu- 
minous compilation entitled the Kidb at-Tashtf (book of logogriphes) (2). 
The Sahib Ibn Abbid wished to see him, and not finding any other means of 
meeting him, he represented to Muwaiyad.ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, the prince in 
whose service he acted as vizir, that the affairs of Askar Mukram had got into 
disorder, and that his (the #izir's) presence was necessary to set them’ right; 
and by this statement, he obtained his sovereigns authorisation to propeed to that 
city. He had hoped that (on his arrival) Abi Ahmad would wait upon him, 
but, being disappointed in this expectation, he wrote him the following lines : 

‘When you refused to visit us and said: ‘I am weak and cannot bear the trot of the 
‘* camel ;” we came from a distant land to visit you, and many were the nights we 
halted, at stations of witich some had been alreudy frequented, and others never be- 
fore. We now ask you if there be good cheer for your guest: we mean not well-filled 
dishes; we wish only to fill our eyes (with your presence). 

To those yerses were joined some lines in prose, and Abi Ahmad, in his 
answer, replied to the prose with prost and to the poetry with this well-known 
verse: . 


“T resolve on doing a determined act, had I force enough; but the wild ass is pre- 
vented from making his spring 3). 
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When the Sahib read the answer, he was astonished at the appropriateness 
of the verse to his own vase (4), and ‘exclaimed : “By Allah! had I known that he 
“would have thought of -this verse, I should have written those I sent to him 
“ina different rhyme.” — ‘The verse itself is by Sakhr tbn Amr Ibn as-Sharid, 
brother of (the nas al(hansi, and belongs toa celebrated piece composed 
by him under the following circumstances He was present‘at a combat against 
the tribe of Asad, and received a spear-wound from Rabia Ibn Thaur al-Asadi, 
and some of the rings which formed his coat of mail were driven into his side 
by the force of the blow; during the space of a year he continued most danger- 
ously ill, and was attended by his mother and his wife Sulaima. Sulaima, 
however, got tired of him, and said to a woman who asked her how her hus- 
band was; ‘He is not alive, 80 as to give hopes; neither'is he dead, so as to be 
“ forgotten.” These words were overheard by Sakhr, who said : 


I see that the mother of Sakhr is not fatigued with attending me, but Sulaima dis- 
likes my couch and my presence. I had never apprehended boing irksome to thee, 
(O Sulaima !) but who has (not) been deceived by fortune! By my lifel you have 
awakened one that slept, and caused one to hear that had two ears. Is there aman who 4!) 
showed his wife the same affection which he showed his mother? that man must have 
Jed a life of misery and contempt. I resolve on doing 2 determined act, had | fore 
enough; but the wild css is prevented from making his spring (5). Doath is better 
than a life of (of suffering), in which the couch of the chieftain is (painful) ag the point 
of the spear (6). 

Abi Ahmad al-Askari was born on Thursday, 46th Shawwat, 293 (August, 
A. D, 906), and died on Friday, the 7th of Za ‘I-ijja, 382 (February, A.D, 
993). He studied under Ibn Duraid, and composed the following works: al- 
Mukhtalif wa *l-Matalif (the dissimilar and similar) (7); a treatise on the 
the Science of Logic; Maxims, and Proverbs; on Auguties, etc. — Askari is 
derived from Askar ; there are a number of places bearing this name, but the 
best known is Askar Mukram (Mxkram’s camp), a city in the province of Ah- 
waz: the Mukram whose name it bears is Mukram al-Babili, its founder (8). 
Abi Ahmad was a native of this place-—In another part of this work we shall 


notice the relative adjective Askari with a a different derivation, 


(4) See page 87,,note (1). 

2 Flugel’s Hojyi Khalifa, ¢.11. p. 301. 

{8) The poem feom whieh this verse is taken, is 19 the same measure and rhyme a> the lines written by 
the Sahib. 
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(&) This vorse was often - sarcastically See sh ‘met with a disappointment when they feast ex- 
pected it. 

(8) He intended to Kill his wife, rut was unable to rise, See Freylag’s Meidané, vol. 11. pe abt. 

(6) Literally: Than a lifelike the bucwae of « chieftain on the bead ofa lence. A siailar iden Isexpressed 
by Amro 'I-Kais in one of his poems; see Diwdn d'Amro I-Kaie, p. 2, line 7. 

(7) This appears to be ‘a sort of gazetteer, in which are indicated the different places oe the same 
name, 

(8) See page 437. 


IBN RASHIK AL-KAIRAWANI. 


Abd Ali al-Hasan Ibn Rashik, surnamed al-Kairawani (the native of Kaira- 
wan (1) ), was a writer distinguished for his talents and eloquence, and the au- 
thor of the following fine works: The Omda, or column, on the art of poetry, 
and poetical criticism; the Anmddaj (specimen) (2), and a collection of elegant 
epistles and poetry. Ibn Basskm says of him, in the Dakhira: “1 have been 
“informed that he was born at Masila, where he studied for a short time, and 
“ then, in A. H, 406, rémoved to Kairawan.”—Another historian says that he 
was born in 390 (A. D, 1000), at Mahdiya, and that his father was a Greek 
mamlik (white slave), aclient of the tribe of Azd. Ibn Rashik died AH. 463 
(A. D. 4070-1); his father yas a goldsmith in the town of Muhammadiya (3), 
and instructed him in the same art. After studying belles-lettres at Mubam- 
madiya, he began to compose poetry, and conceived a strong desire to aug- 
ment that talent and meet with literary men; he, in consequence, proceeded 
to Kairawan, where he got into reputation, and composed poems in honour of 
the ruling prince (a/-Moizz Ibn Badis), who attached him to his service. He 
continued in that city till it was carried and destroyed by the Arabs, and its 
inhabitants+massacred (4); on which he passed over to Sicily and settled at 
Mazar (Mazzara), where he died. Ina note written by one of the learned, ! 
find his death placed in 456 (A. D. 1064), but the date previously given is the 
correct one.—Madzar is a town in the (sland of Sicily; we shall mention it again 
in the life of al-Mazari—According to another statement, he died on the eve 
of Sunday, the 4st of Za ‘l-Kaada, 456, at Mazar.—The following are specimens 
of his poetry : 
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Hove my brother, though I torn away from him, and though dey words rarely strike 
hig oar, At the signt of his fave I frown with ‘aa you frown at the aspect of 


Generous wine. Frowns do not always proceed from hatted, and secret lantred is often 
concealed by smiles. . 





O Lord! Tam got able teyrepel this evil, and to thee do I apply for succour against 
this feeble worker of evil. , Why hast thon sent against me a thoasand gnats, whilst 19 
thon didst send only one against Nimrod (5)? * 


According to Ibn Bassim's statement in the Dakhira, he is the author of 
this piece: 


Love for your Sulaimin has delivered me vp to'a passion of which the slightest pains 
are mortal. When the host of bis charms appears, they say to us in the words of the 
ant: ‘Enter into your abodes, lest he crush you with {the magic power of) his large 
+ dark eyes (6).” : \ 


‘When he was advanced in age and faultered in his gait, he composed the 
following lines, which express an original thought : 


‘When I wish to be light and gay as in the daywof my youth, five and forly (years) 


rofuse their consent. My steps faulter, not with age, but with the years which J train 
after me. 


By the same 


She said: “ What means that melancholy and sickly air?” To which I returned tho 
answer which is made by a captivated admirer: ‘‘ Loye (for you) came tome; he was a 
s Linen whom 1 cherished, and J gave him my flesh as nourishment and my blood as 
Another of his productions is the Kurddat ad-Dahab (grains of gold), a 
work small in compass, but highly instructive (7); he composed also a philolo- 
gical treatise, entitled as-Shudid, containing a list of those words which are 
employed with a rare or eXceptional signification. Were concision not our 
object, we should give an account of his altercations and adventures with 
Aba Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abi Said Ibn Ahmad, surnamed Ibn Sharaf 
al-Kairawani.—Mention: has been already made of Masfla (8). 


(1) Me wav probably so named to distinguish him the Tbn Rashik af-Kéeib, Abt LAbbés Abmad, who 
Hudied at Cordova, and atfained eminence by hit knowledge of general literature, jurisprudence, a.§l Tra- 
ditions. He was highly patronised by Abd ‘I-Salzh Mujahid thn Abd Allah al-Admiri, who appointed him 
governor of the Isle of Btujorca, in which place he acted with exemplary justice. He died at an advanced age, 

4g 
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a shot time potion to A. H. 440 (A.D. M060) Hl eatin wor collected and published. (Ab Ht av- 
Styard, p. 08.) \ 

(2) This is a philological work; wd Fldgel's ikjjt Kaatifo, No. 1902. He compored also a wisi of 
Koirowtn, often quoted by historians; this work is also noticed by Hajji Khalifa, see No. 2284, 

(a The eity of Mastla was rebuilt, A, H, 318 (A. D. 927-8), by a EAim mt, the Fatimtte, who then 
armed it Mubammadiyp.—(Abp,"-Foda's Geography } 

(4) Thia occurred in A.sH. 449 (A. B, 4087-8). See Abf 'I-Fodi’s Annals, year 449. 

8) According to the Moslim tradition, Nimrod was killed by a gnat which enterod into his brain. See 
Sule’s note on the subject in the Koran, surat $4, ¥. 70. 

(8) An allusion to the Koran, surat 27, v. 48: ‘0 ants! enter into your abodes, lest Sulaimdn (Solomon) 

“and hus troops crush you, and perceive it not.” 

(7) This is a collection of ancient poetry. — (Bait Khalifa.) 

(8) See page 336 


AL-MUJID AL-ASKALANI. 


Abt Ali al-Hasan Ibn Abd as-Samad Ibn as-Shakhn’ al-Askalani (native of 
Askalon) (4), surnamed as-Shaikh al-Mujid (the talented (2) shaikh), is author 
of the khotbas (8) which are so celebrated, and of the epistles so remarkable 
for their elegance. He was a most distinguished prose writer, and displayed 
superior talents in that species of composition (4), ‘It is related that’al-Kadi 
al-Fadil exerted all his efforts in acquiring a perfect knowledge of his phrase- 
ology, and was able to recall nearly the whole of it to memory., The kath 
Imad ad-din speaks of him in the Kharida in these terms: ‘ 4/-Mujid {the 
« talented) was really talented, as his surname implies; and capable of com- 
“ posing with originality, and shaping language (to the just expressing of his 
“ thoughts) (5); he is the author of the admirable Ahotbas, and of the inge- 
 nious beauties (by: which his compositions'are adorned).” Yon Bassim also 

makes mention of him in the Dakhira, and cites the following verses of his 

composition, which are a fragment of along poem: , 

‘ Time ceases not to choose fond essay) tho princes it produces, till at length it fiads 
the excellent, the chosen one. Bid those who governed mankind and held exalted 
rank in days of old come forth and see the latest (of princes) ; they will flad him no- 
bler (6) in rule than they were, and more fortunate in the results of his enterprises. 


If advice be needed, lot them take counsel from him, they will find him an Ahnaf (7); 
if they meet him hand to hand, they will find him an Antar in bravery. He faats, yet 
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the book of his actions 1s (already) filled with pious deqds; even in the times he fasts 
not, hus (abstemeoysnets) 18 like fasitng. (Prince) the enemy essayed to daunt thee; 4 
he thought he could compel fate to withdraw its decrees. When you sent not against 
him (coursers) sleek and fleet, you sent hidden policy to meet him, When your po- 
ley gaeth forth, your men bear not the sword, neither are your warriors shrouded in 
coats of mail he enem%&s hastened to you, but they hastened to ther fate; and 
you ordered your sword t vibrate among them They were amied how your muld- 
mess was changed into aggression, and haw the sweetness of’ your nature bad {for 
them) become bitter. Tenderness yomned to firmness should not, however, seem a sub- 
yect of wonder; fire can be produced by a green reed (8) 


Not to be prolix, I shall confine myself to this citation. He was put to death 
im the Khazdnat al-Buniid (9), a prison at Cairo, in the year 482 (A.D. 1089). 
—The following verses are also attributed to him (10). 


© thou who art a eword, to assist me when the sword of the enemy) 16 red (sth 
blood (14) }! thou who art a springtide-shower for my country when the rain-clouds are 
withheld! why doth thy clear and exalted mind entertain the vile calumnies of (my) 
traducers ? that mind which 1s so pure! No falsehood can le concealed in thy thoughts, 
for thou art pelluctd as the crystal of the rock 


T found also, in the collection of his poetical works, these two well-known 
verses : 


The curtain (of the audience chamber which debars soltctors), the pride (of the pa- 
tron), the excess of (hts) haughtiness, and the (humsliation of) stretching an eager hand 
towards a superior (12}, (such are the pains which awast hsm who courts the great) 
Did these obstacles debar (us) from {a man of) talent, we should think hghtly of 
thein (13), but (here) they are (placed) before {a man of) ancapacity 


Agkalani is derived from Ashalan (Ascalon), a well-known city on the coast 
(of Syna). 


(4) A rather meomplete sole on this poet has been given by madvertence at page 231. 

@) The word Muyid, here rendered by talented, means, more exactly, one who executes well whatever he 
undertakes. = 

(3) See page 474, pote (2) 

(A) Laterally: He was a cavalier in prause, and init he hed (waa) an able hand. 

(8) Literally’ Capable of originality 1m language and of carving 1t out —Thus 1s the usual style of mid ad- 
din, who, in his works, seldom deigued to write a phrase of pli intelligible prose. : 

{6) Literally: Ampler 1a breast " 

(1) Ab-Abnaf wys famed for his prodence; hie life 1s given im this work 

{8) Ao allusion to the mode of producing fire by means of two pieces of wood, one hard and the other soft, 
rubbed together. The poom from which these verses were taken, was probably composed rn honour of the 
Fatoute kbalifel-Mustaoat. 
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(8) The HAaxdnat al-Bundd (1 of standards ot flags) wes founded by the,Fatimite kbalif a2- 
‘Zhir, In this establishment, thresthousand skilful worksien were employed’ fa Gh fabrication of arms. 
milltary machines, ete —(AL-Maketat) Hhitat.) 

(40) This is evidently a later sddition. 

(44) The word & lt pointed differently in each of my manuscript, but none of the readingyis plausible. 


That sdopted in the Arabic text Is not satisfactory, and if conjectures ary permiuta, I should be inclined to 
replace it by ag Btunted, broken. 

(42) Literally: Towards exalted rank. 

(49) Literally: We should excuse. 


IBN ZULAK AL-MISRL 


Abi Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Hnsain bn al-Hasan [bn Ali 
Ibn Khuld Ibn Rashid Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Zdlak, a native of 
Egypt, was descended from a slave afliliated, by enfranchisement, to the tribe gf 
Laith. Le was eminent for his knowledge of history, on which subject he 
composed an exvellent work (1}; he is also author of q Khitat, or topographical 
description (of old Cairo), in which he fylly treated the subject; another of 
his works is the history of the kidis of Misr, designed by him as a continuation 
to a book of the same title cemposed by Abi Omar Muhammad Ibn Yiouf Ibn 
Yakdb al-Kindi (2), and which reaches to the ycar 246 of the Hijra. Ibn 
Zalak completed the work (of al-Kindi) by a supplement, which commences 
with the life of Bakkar Ibn Kutaiba, and finishes with that of Muhammad Ibn 
an-Nomin. He gives*the history of the latter down to the month of Rajab in 
the year 386 (July, A. D. 996). Al-Hasan Ibn Ali, great-grandfather to Abi 
Muhammad [bn Zulak, “was eminent for hig learning. He died (1 mean Abit 
Muhammad) on Tuesday, 25th of Za '-Kaada, A. II. 387 (November, A. D. 
997), 1 have read in his history of the kidis of Egypt, in the life of Abi 
Obaid (Zbn arbawath), that Mansir Ibn Ismail ad-Darir died in the month 
of the first Jumida, A. HH. 306 (October, A. D. 918), “ about three months,” 

198 says he, ‘before I was bora.” On admitting this as exact, Ibn Zulak’s birth 
took place in the month of Shibin, 306 (January, A. D. 919). He gave some 
Traditions on the authority of at-Tahawi.—Laith Ibn Kinana is the name of a 
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great (Arabian) tribe. Ibn Yinus al-Misri says that Ibn Zdlik belonged to 
that tribe by enfranthisement. 


(4) Most probably ti, second confgnuation of Abd ar-Rehmin ar-Sol's history of Rgypt mantioned by 
Hajji Kholifa, t. U1. p. 148, 

(2) According to ar-Soyatl (Hun Bl-Mubtdira, MS. No. O82, (ol. 447 verso)’ al-Hindi (who appears to 
have been a grandson of Yaktb al-Kindl, the celebrated philosopher.) composed also a work on the excellence 
of Egypt, entitled Fadatt Mfier“and was contemporary wlth Kaftr.—Hajji KhAlife, after al-Makrizi, places 
his death in A. H, 246 (A. D, 860-1). (Flugel’s edition, No. 2312.) 


ABU NIZAR IBN SAFI MALIK AN-NUHAT. 


Aba Nizar al-Hasan Ibn Abi ’l-Hasan Safi Ibn Abd Allah Sha Nizar Ibn Abi 
*|-Hasan, the grammarian, was surnamed Malik an-Nuhdt (the prince of gram- 
marians); the katib Imad ad-din speaks of him, in the Kharida, as a man of emi- 
nent merit, anjl gives the correspondence which passed between Abd Nizir and 
himself when at Damascus (1). He became the ablest grammarian of his time, 
and was intelligent, eloquent, and acute, but vain and proud: he assumed. the 
title of prince of grammarians, and if any other name but this was given to 
him when gddressed, he would fly into a passion. Ata period later than the 
year 520 (A.D. 1126), he proceeded from Baghdad to Wasit, where he took 
up his residence for a time, and communicated his copious philological inform- 
ation to the people of that city, who profited greatly by his talents and learnings. 
Ibn al-Mustawfi says of him in his History of Arbela: ‘ He visited Arbela and 
“ then went to Baghdad, where Ife learned the Traditions and studied the imim 
“ as-Shafi's system of jurisprudence and the science of dogmatic theology under 
‘« Abd’ Abd Allah al-Kgirawani; in controversy he had for master Asaad al- 
“(Mihani; in the fundamentals of Jurisprudence, Abd ’!-Fath Ibn*Barhan, the 
** author of the #ajiz and the Wasit, works which treat on that subject ; he 
“ studied grammar under al-Fasihi, who himself had learned it from Abd al- 
‘¢ Kahir al-Jurjani (2), the author of the lesser Mujmil (3).”. Abd Nizar then 
travelled to Khorasan, Kerman, and Ghazna, whence he returned to Sy- 
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ria, and settled at Damascus, where he died on Tuesday, 8th Shawwal, A. H. 
568 (May, A. D. 1173), aged upwards of eighty years. He was interred the 
next day, Wednesday, in the cemetery at the city-gate called Bab as-Saghir. 
“He is author of many works on jurisprudence anf its fundamentals, on the 
dogmas of religioh and on grammar. He composgd some poetry, which has 
been collected into a diwadn ; one of his Aasfdas, made in honour of the Prdphet, 

contains these lines : . 
Praise be to God! 1 am cured of my passion, and I thiak of her no more: love calls 


me towards her, but I answer net to its seductions; and‘yet I rejoice not if an afflic~ 
tion befa! her, neither am I pleased with the traducer who defames her. 


He composed many fine passages, and possessed the greatest talents (4). 


(iy Arabic epistles generally contain some passages in verse; and 11 1s a few extracts of this kind which 
Imhd ad-din gives. See the Kiartda, No. 1447, fol. 36. 

(%) AbO Bakr Abd al-Kahir tha Abd ar-Rubman al-Jurjim (natwe of Jurjdn), a colebrated grammaran 
and a doctor of the sect of as-Shif}, way eminent for bis piety and talents. He composed the following works: 
the Muymst (or coltector), a philological work; 2 commentary on st, entitled the Taikhte (comprehensive 
view); the Kitdb al-Amd dosJ} (the supporter), treating on grammatical inflexions; the MiftAh (key), a 
commentary on the first surat of the Koran; the Moghné (sufficient), a oommentary, ip thirty volumes, on 
the fddh of AbO Ali ‘l-Farist, ete. He made hus grammatical studies at Junjin, uodor Abd ‘I-Husin 
Mutiammmed al-Fartt, sister's som to" AA Ali. In dogmatical theology, he followed the doctre of ab-AshArt, 
Died A. HE, 464 (A. D, 1088-9), oF 484. 

(3) The greater Mfuymtd was compused by Ibn Faris ar-Razt. 

(A) Luterully: He way a collection of talents. 


‘THE, IMAM AL-HASAN AL-ASKARI. 


Abi Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali ar-Rida Ibn 
Misa Ibn Jaafar as-Sidik Ibn Muhammad ai-Bakir Ibn. Ali Zain al-Aabidin Ibn 
al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib, was, as his father also, one of the twelve 
persons who are considered as imdms by the Imamites (or Shiites). He 
was the father of (Muhammad) al-Muntazir (the expected), calle also Sahib 
aseSirddb {he of the cavern), and was surnamed al-Askari, which title 
was borne also by his father Ali: we shall speak hereafter of him and the 
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other imdms. Al-Hasan was born on a Thursday: in the year 231 (A. D. 
845-6}; on the sixth of the month of the first Rabi, it is said; but, according 
to another account, towards the end of the year 232. He died at Sarr-man— 
ra, on Friday (or Thursday), 8th of the first Rabi for of the first Jumida), 
A. H, 260 January, A. Dy 874), and was interred at the side of his father’s 1f 
tomb.—4skari means belonging to, or native of Sarm-man-rda, which place 
was called al-Askar (the camp or the troops), when the khalif al-Motasim, 
who built it, removed thither his troops (4skar). Al-Hasan and his father 
Ali were both denoniinated al-Askari, hecayse the latter had been sent to 
Sarr-man-ria, by the khalif al-Mutawakkil, and resided there for twenty years 
and nine months. 


ABU NUWAS IBN HANI. 


Aba Ali al-Ilasan Ibn Hani Ibn Abd al-Awwal Ibn as-Sabh al-Hakami, sur- 
named Abii Nuwds, was a,poet of great celebrity. lis (great) grandfather was an 
enfranchised slave and client of al-Jarrah Ibn Abd Allah al-Hakami, governor of 
Khorasan, and for this reason he bore the title of al-Hakami. Muhammad Ibn 
Dawid Ibn al-Jarrah relates, in his Kita al-Wnrakat, that Abi Nuwas was 
born and hrought up at Basra, and that he accompanied Waliha Ibn al-Hu- 
bab (1) to Kufa, and from thence went to Baghdad. Another historian says that 
he was born at al-Ahwaz, and was removed thence at the age of two years: his 
mother Julaban was of that city; his father, who was a native of Damascus and 
a soldier in the service of Marwan Ibn Muhammad, the last of the Omaiyide dy- 
nasty, had been sent to keep garrison at al-Ahwaz, and he there espoused Jula- 
bin, by whom he hed many children and, amongst the rest, Aba Muid and Abi 
Nutwis. The latter was. confided by his mother to a druggist, and (when in 
this employment) he was seen by Abi Oshima Wiliba, who was ‘pleased with 
his disposition, and said to him: “(1 see in you presages (of success) which, I 
“am sure, you will not belie ; you are to cultivate poetry ; be therefore my dis- 
* ciple ; I will conduct you lo eminence.”—“‘ And who are you?” said Aba 
Nuwas.—‘ I am Abt Osima Waliba Ibn al-Hubéb ;” replied he.—** I accept,” 
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said Abi Nuwis; ‘and 1 hed already the intention of going to Kufa, that I 

“ might receive instruction from you and learn from you yqur poetical works.” 

He then accompanied him to Baghdad.— Abi Nuwas- was a boy wher he com- 
* posed these, his first and well-known verses: ‘ z 


6 


He who bears the weight of love is soon fatigued; his agitated with joy, but wenp- 
ing would be fitter for him; his occupation is not a trifling sport. And you (mg fair 
mistress!) laugh in wantonness whilst your lover sighs; you marvel at my illnesa, but 
my health would be a marvel. 

Al-Khasib, ‘the chief of the revenue-office in Egypt, oncé asked Abd Nuwas 
from what family he came; amy talents,” replied Aba Nuwis, “staad me 
“in stead of noble birth.” Al-Khasib asked him no more questions after 
that. Ismail Ibn Nobekht said: “I never saw a man of more extensive learning 
“than Abi Nnwas, nor one who, with a memory 8o richly furnished, pos- 
“ sessed so few hooks; after his decease we searched his house, and could only 
‘find one book~cover, containing a quire of paper (2), in which was a collec- 
“ tion of rare expressions and: grammatical observations.” He was a muwal- 
lad (3) of the first class, and in the ten different species of poetry which he 
composed, he displayed etqual abilities, A number of eminent men have occu- 
pied themselves with making a collection of his poetical works ;° amongst them 
were Ali Bakr as-Suli, Ali Ibn Hama, and Ibrahim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muham- 
mad at-Tabari, surnamed Tihiztin: it is for this reason that discrepancies are 
observable in the collections of his poetry. His compositions are sufliciently 
known to preclude the necessity of citing any of them (4). 1 read in some 
hook that (the Khali) al-Mamiin said: “ Were Fortune to describe herself, she 
‘could not produce a description equal to the following by Abi Nuwas: 





“{s not cach living creature mortal, and eprung from a mortal? Is not (the tree of) 
‘its descent deeply rooted in the dead? Whon Fortune wishes to prove the sage, it 
* appears to him as an enemy in the disguise of a friend.’ ” 


The first of these verses is a reminiscence of an idea thus expressed by Amro 
“LKais (5) i 


200 Woman, reproach me less! my experience and the recollection of my ancestors are 
for me admonitions sufficient. The roots of my (family-tree) are interwoven with 
(he root of the earth (6); but here comes death to strip me of the robe (of yoush). 


In the life of al-Hasan al-Basri may be found an idea analogous to this (7).— 
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What a favourable opinion Abii Nuwis must have entertained of his Creator's 
indulgence, may be learned from the following verses: 

Muliiply thy sine to the utmost, for thou art to meet an indulgent Lord. When thou 

comeal before Hig, thou shalt behold mercy, and meet the great, the powerful King. 


Then thou shalt gnaw thy, hands with regret, for the pleasures which you avoided 
through fear of hell. . 


it is a very fine and priginal thought (8).— The anecdotes related of Abi 
Nuwas are numerous; one of his best pieces is the kas/da rhyming in m, which 
excited Abi Tammim’s jralousy to such a point, that he composed. one in the 

same rhyme and measure; Abi Tammim’s commences thus: 
(The lover) approached (after a long journey, the qbode of pus mistress), and greeted 


Tuins (9)! How often doeg such an approach break the firm knot of the lover’s en- 
durance, 


As for the poem of Abi Nuwis, it was in honour of al-Amin Muhammad Ibn 
Hardn ar-Rashid, and composed during his khalifat.—It begins with this verse: 


‘ 
O (deserted) mansion! what has the lapse of days wrought upon thee? No longer 
can we hope to find in thee a smiling face. 


It contains also the following description of the camel mounted by the poet: 


She encountered with me the terrors of" tho desert,—a slender cainel, ardent and 
mettlesome. She outstrips her fellows, (and they follow her motions) as a row of wor- 
shippers behind their imAm (follow Ais). When out camels shall have borne us to 
Mohammed, let their backs be ever kept sacred from riders! 

In the life of the celebrated poet Zi 'r-Rumma Ghailan, we shall mention an 
observation which has been made on this last verse. The same verse reminds 
me of a circumstance which passed between me and a talented friend of mine, 
Jamal ad-din Mabmdd Ibn Abd, a uative of Arbela, who was also a good scho- 
lar and an excellent singer: I was at a sitting of the council of state at Cairo, in 
I forget what month of the year 645, when Ibn Abd came to look for me, and 
he sat down near me for.a while, there Leing a crowd of persons present on 
account of the great quantity of business to be transacted at the tithe; he then 
rose up and withdrew, nor was I aware of his absence, till his boy entered and 
handed ue a note, in which the following lines were inscribed : z 

O noble patron, by whose existence Fortune manifests to us her favour! Twent on a 


pilgrimage to thy (place of} station,—a pilgrimage of desire, not of obligation; and 
‘50 
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J left the conveyance which bore me, near the noble sanctuary (of justice), but it went 
astray and was carried off by the people. Whilst I looked for it, ¥ recited this verse 
af one who is a model in poetry: When our conveyances shall have | borne us to Muham- 
mad, let their backs be ever kept sacred from riders. : 
Having read the note, asked the boy what was the matter, and he informed 
me that his master, on leaving me, perceived thaf come person had stolen his 
201 shoes (10); on which I admired the aptness of the quotation, (as) the Arabs of the 
Desert compare shoes to beasts of burden. Examples’ of this may be found in 
the poetry both of the ancients and the moderns; the same idea has also been 
employed by al-Mutanabbi in different places of his poems. Some time after, 
} was visited by Jamal ad-din fbn Abd, and as we happened to speak of these 
verses, I ohserved to hjm thabmy name was Ahmad, not Muhammad; to which 
le answered that he knew it, but Ahmad and Muhammad were equivalent (44). 
Indeed, be the name what it might, the introduction of the verse was skilfully 
managed.—The khalif al-Amin Muhammad, having becn irritated against Aba 
Nuwis on account of something which passed between them, threatened him 
with death and had him put in prison; the poet, in his confinement, wrote to 
Hirw these verses : . 


Tscek shelter from death under your protection; to you I fly for refuge to avoid 
your vengelnce. 1 swoar by your lift (12) that 1 shall never commit the like again! 
T swear it by your life! If you kill your Abi Nawas, where will you find another? 


Me had numerons adventures with the khalif Amin. In the life of Ibn Darrij 
al-Kastalli (see page 124), we have given an extract from a kasida by Abi 
Nuwis, called the Raiya, because it rhymes inr, The Ahatth Abi Bakr makes 
mention of him in the history of Baghdad, and says that he was born in A. J}. 
445 (A. D. 762-3), (some say 136), and that he died A. H. 195 (A.D. 810-1), 
or 196, or 198, at Bagh@ad, where he was buried in the Siuinfai cemetery. He 
was surnamed bu Nuwds from two locks of hair which hung down (tanus) 
on his shoulders. ~ Hakami means belonging to Hakam Ibn Saad al- 
Ashira, a great tribe of Yemen, from which al-Jarrah Ibn Abd Allah al-Ha- 
kami was descended. Al-Jarrah was governor of Khorasan, and it has been 
already said that Abi Nuwas was one of his mawlas (13), and «was therefore 
denéminated after him.—We have spoken of Saad al-Ashira in the life of 
al-Mutanabbi (see page 106). As for Sul, this name shall be noticed in the 
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hfe of Aba Bakr Muhammad as-Sdli (14). [have never met with a notice on 
Ali Tbn Hamza (15) Tz studied belles-lettres under Abd Omar az-Zahid 
(al-Mutarriz), and became eminent in that branch; he resided at Baghdad, 
where he ted A. Y. 355, the month of the first Justida (May, A. D. 966). 


4 . 


() AbO Osdma Waliba Ibn al-Hub&b, a native of Kttd and a celebrated tet, was 1m gteat favour at the 
court of al-\anstir and other Ahpaude princes, m praise and satire he displayed abilities of the highest or- 
der. It waa by him that AbO Nuwds was presented to the Barmekides, and these generous patrons of lvera~ 
ture bestowed ample tewards on the rising poet. In the enjoyment of bus good fortune, Abt Nuwas disdained 
Vo recogaise the fiend to whom hE had heen indebted for bis success in the world, and Waliba hed often 
reason to regret the service which he had rendered to his ungratgiu! disciple = Waliba inbabited Baghdad, 
and most of lit poems are consecrated to the prasses of wine and of beauty. He composed also some 
satires against Bashshar Ibn Burd and Abd l-Atdhiys, but being anguished by them with the same wea~ 
pon, he withdrew from public life amd sought to conceal the confusion of his defeat by retiring to obscurity 
1M buy native tonn.—(Masdiik al Absdr, MS No 1374. Keldbal-Aghdns,t 1¥ fol 63+ erso ; 

(2) The word ye 18 probably <ynonymous with ols 

(3) See note (11), page 209. 

(4) The MS of the Bib du Hos, No 1348, ws called the Dimdp of Abd Nuvwds, but this is ineract, the 
compiler of the catalogue, a man of very bttle instruction in Arabic literature, was deceived by a falu tite 
affixed to the work, 

(b) See fe Diwan d Amro ‘t-Kass, page 80. " 

(6) The root of thd carth 1s suppoved by tix conunentators to mean Adam o1 sma, the poet means that 
his devent could be traced up to Adam, us for Istaail, st,1s well hnown that Amro 'l-Kars » family, the Kin- 
dites, wero not descended from hum, but frum Kahian 

(7) ‘The author alludes perhaps to the passage in page 870, line 26, of thts volume» 

(8) It. not, however, in steict accordance with Moshm morality 

(9) The word ve signifies the dung of camels and sheep When & famsly of nomadic Arabs removed 
their dwelling, the spot which they abandoned might be eanly recognised afterwards by these marks = The 
idea 15 of constant recurrence in the kasidas of the early Arabic poets 

(10) Which had been taken off on entering. ‘ 

(14) Ahmad means pravseworthy, and Muhammad, deserving of high prasse, or highly pratsed 

(12) Literally By tbe life of thy head. 

(13) Mawwia means a manumitted slave, or # person sprung from one. ft might be translated client, and 
the rermprocal duties of such clients and there patrons form an important chapter of Moslim law  Mawla sig 





sifics also, patron 

(44) This 1 an oversight of the author's: be has already given the derivation of Sei, in the hleof tbrahlm 
a6 SQli (page 23); and in the life of Muhammad at-SOlr he mesely refere the reader tu it. 

(48) He must not of course be confounded with Alt Ibi? Hamze al-Kushi, whose life 1s given by our author a3 
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IBN WAKI AT-TINNISI. 


* Abi Mohammad al-Hasan Ibn Ali bn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Khalf Ibn 
Haiyan Ibn Sadakg Ibn Ziad ad-Dubbi (member of the tribe of Dubb) at-Tinnisi, 
surnamed Ibn Wakt, a celebrated port, came of a Baghdad family, but was born 
at Tinnis. He is spoken of in the following terms by ath-Thilibi in the 
Yatima: ‘ An eminent poet and a learned compiler ; he surpassed every per- 
‘son of his time, and was outdone by none of his contemporaries; his vast 
“ originality of thought charmed the reader’s mind and captivated his ima— 
‘‘ gination.” He then mentions his poems in the form of four-hemistich coup- 
lets, which cerlainly ate very‘good, and he quotes passages from his other pro- 
ductions, His diwcin is made up of excellent poetry, and another of his works, 
the Munsif, or impartial, contains an exposition of al-Mutanabbi’s plagiarisms. 
He had an impediment in his speech, and was (for that reason) called al-Adtis 
(the sneexer). The following verses are by him: 

My heart, once enamoured, is now delivered from thy love, and feels for thee neither 
inclination nor desire. Thy cruelty reconciled me to thy loss; a parent can coase to 
regret the death of a froward child. 


«- 


By the same: 
‘Though the time of our meeting may he distant, our affection shall endure, and we 
202 shall be true lovers despite of absence. How many have broken the bonds of love, 


and yet full confidence had been placed in the sincerity of their altachment! How 
many faithfal lovers who have suffered from suspicion ! 


By the same; 2 


1 rejoiced at the sufferings of my heart;—may God never grant if reliof! How 
often have J blamed it f8r loving, and it replied £ “I cannot help it.” 
* 


Another poct has come near to this idea in the following verses : 


How iuconsistent that resolatign which inspired my heart with indifference and in- 
* sensibility towards my beloved. It cage to me and, a moment after, it became like 
my heart and said: “I must submit.” 


Similar to this are the verses of Osima Ibn Munkid: 


Assume not a borrowed insensibility when abandoned by those you love; for your 
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force will fail under their protracted aversion. Know. that thy heart will return to 
them, either of its, own accord or despite its reluctance. 


It is related by a certain jurisconsult, that he repeated the following verses 
of Ibn Waki’s tothe shaikh Murtada ’d-din Abit L-Fath Nasr Ibn Muhammad * 
Thn Mukallad al-Kudai, a native of Shaizar and professor as the chapel built 
over the tomb of as-Shafi in the Karifa: 

Am obscure position’ satisfies my wishes, and they are turned away from exalted 
rank. And yet they are not ignorant how sweet is the taste of greatness, but to that 
they prefer health. « , ‘ 

On this, Murtada ’d—din pronounced extempore (hese verses: 


The fall is in proportion to the ascent; avoid thorefore exalted rank. Remain ina 
place where, if you fall, your legs will escape uninjured (4). 


By tbn Waki: 


The censor of my conduct saw my beloved for the first time and said: ‘If you 
“«Joved one like her, no person would blame yobr passion. Say ! towards whom is 
“ your beart turned, that you neglect her, the sole creature worthy of love?” He con- 
tinued thus, unwittingly, to incite to love, one whom he had commanded to abstain 


from it. . 


1 once repeated the above verses to the doctor Shihab ad-din Muhammad, 
father of fbn al-Khaimi, and he immediately recited to me the following line of 
his composition : 

Did ny monitor sec the face of my beloved, he would quarrel with me fur that 
pretty face (2). 

This verse forms part of a poem ; it is well turned and the double meaning is 
prettily imagined. —Every fine idea has been expressed by Ibn Waki: he died on 
Tuesday, 23rd of the first Jumada, A.H. 393 (March, A.D. 1003), in the city of 0 
Tinnis, and was interred in the chapel built to receive him in the Greater Ceme- 
tery.— Waki was the surname given to his great-grandfather, Abi Bakr Mu- 
hammad Ibn Khalf, who was deputy to Abdan, al-Jawaliki, kadi of aJ-Ahwaz; he 
was gifted with talents, capacity, and eléquence ; learned in the reading of tHe 
Koran, in jurisprudence, in grammar, and in history. He composed many 
works, amongst others the Kitab at-Tarik (book of the path); the Kitdb as- 
Sharif (book of the noble) (3); a treatise on the number of verses contained in 
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the Koran and on the conflicting opinions held on the sybject; a treatise on 
archery; another on weights and measures, ete, He is author of some poetry, 
such as learned men generally compose. Died at Baghdad on Sunday, 23rd of 
the first Rabi, 306 (September, A. D. 18). According to Ipn Kani, the death 
of Abdan al-Ahwézi took place in 307 (A. D. 919-20), at Askar Mukram (4).— 
Tins is derived ftom Tinnés, the name of a town’ in Egypt near Damietta; 1t 
was so called after its founder, Tinnis, son of Ham, son of Noah.—Al-Murtada 
‘wShaivari died A. H. 598 (A. D. 1201-2}, and was interred in the cemetery at 
the foot of Mount Mukattam (near Cairo). ene 


‘ 

41) In the original Arabic, these verses rhyme with the preceding, and are Lermioated by the same words, 

(2) This 18 the real meaning of the verss, but the last hemoticl seems, at first sight, to aiguify: We should 
separate im an amicable manner ‘ 

(3) There tiles are so vague, that st 1s ampossble to say what were the subjects treated of in these two 
works. Hayt Khalifa does not mention them 

(4) Phe Adfix Abo Muhammad Abd Allah ibn Abmad Ibn Masa bn Zidd al~Abwaz) al-Jawalth, sur- 
named Abdin (a contraction of Abd Allah), visited yanous countries and learned the Tradiions from x 
great number of persons Asa hdfis, he was noted for his exactness. Jbn Kint taught the Traditions on 
his authonty. He composed a number of works, and died A. H, $06 (A. D. 918-9), aged ninety years and 
sume months. —(Ad-Dahabt’s 7 dri: al-2sldm, M8. No, 646, fol. 28 ) 


ABU BAKR IBN AL-ALLAF. 


Abi Bakr al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Bashshar Ibn Ziad, surnamed Ibn 
al-Allaf (son of the fodder-seller) ad-Darir (the blind), a celebrated and able 
poet, was a native of "Nabrawin. He learned the Traditions from Abd Omar 
ad-Dari (4), the reader of the Koran, Humaid tbn Masada al-Basri, Nasr Ibn Ali 
al-Jahdami (2) and Muhammad Ybn Ismail al-Misabi; and Traditions have been 
given on his authority by Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan an-Nabhis, the kadi Abi 
‘}Hasan al-Khiraji, Hafs Ibn Shahin (3), and others. Jie was one of the khalif 
al-Motadid’s‘social companions, and he relates (of him) the following anecdote. 
“Thad passed a night at the palace of al-Motadid with a number of his other 
“ companions, when a eunuch came to us and said: ‘The Comntander of the 
“ {aithful sends to tell you that, after you withdrew, he did not feel inclined 
“ (o sleep, and composed this verse: 
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«When the vision (of my | mistress), fleeting through the shades of night, awoke me, 
‘behold! my chamber was deserted, and far off was the place of (our) meeting.” 


“ «He says also,’ contitiued the eunuch, ‘ that he cannot complete the piece, 
“and will give a tich presént to any one who adds to it a second couplet to his 
“ satisfaction.” Those who were present failed in accomplishing the task, 
‘although they were all poets of talent, bn which 1 hastened to pronounce the 
“ following verse: 


‘On this 1 said to my,eyes: Sleep again; perhaps the vision, in its night visits, may 
“return to me!” 


“The eunuch then retired, and having come back, said: ‘The Commander 
** of the faithful declares that your verse is perfect, and he has ordered you a 
“ present,’ ""—'This Abi Bakr had a pet cat, which used to enter into the neiph- 
hours’ pigeon-houses and eat the young. As this occurred frequently, the 
owners of the pigeons caught the cat and killed it; and Abd Bakr lamented its 
fate in the following poem. Some say, however, that the poem was composed on 
the death of Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz (of whom we shall give a biographical 
notice), and that the poet's apprehension of the khalif al-Muktadir’s vengeance 
prevented him from openly expressing his ideas in this kasida, and for that rea- 
sou, hepretended that it was made on his cat; and he alludes to the cat in some 
passages. He and Ibn al-Motazz were intimate friends, Muhammad Ibn Abd 
al-Malik al-Hamadini, in his lesser history, entitled al-Madrif al-Mutaak- 20 
khira (later information), says in the life of the vizir Abd ‘l-Hasan Ali 
Ibn al-Furat : ‘The sdhib Abi ’l-Kasim Ibn Abbad said: ‘Abd ‘Llasan the 
“gon of Abt Bakr al-Allaf, (surnamed al-dkil (the great eater), because he 
‘was remarkable for the quantity which he ate at the parties given by princes 
‘Cand great men), recited to me the poems composed ‘by his father on the cat, 
“and told me that by the cat, he meant al-Muhassin, son of the vizir Ibn 
“‘al-Furat, and that hg did not dare, during the disasters of that family, to 
“lament al-Muhassin’s fate or pronounce his name.’ ”—The history’of this event 
will be found in the life of Abd ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn al-Furit.—The philologer Sted 
says, in his Kitab al-Fusis : ‘'It was related to me by Abi ‘l-Hasan al-Mar- 
‘+ zobani, that a slave girl belonging to Ali Ibn Isa loved a youth in the service 
“of Abi Bakr Ibn al-Allaf; but having been discovered, they were both put 
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“¢to death and their skins stuffed with straw; then Abd Bakr, the mdiwla or 
“ patron of the youth, composed this poem to deplore his loss, and it is he 
‘whom he meant by the cat.” God knows best the truth! This fine and 


“‘riginal poem is composed of sixty-five verses, qnd its length prévents us 
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from giving the Entire; but we shall cite the prettiest paséages and the verses 
containing moral reflexions (4); it begins thus: : 


You have left ns, Puss! and will never return! You who were to meas a child! How 
can we cease to love you? you, who were for us a sure defence. You drove evil away 
from us, and guarded us, in our absence, from serpent artd from cricket. You drove 
the mice from their hiding-places, and pursued them from their hole to the hall-door, 
In meeting them in the house, you found food, and without assistance you went 
against them. Fiocka of them could not escape from you, not even one of the flock. 
You feared not the mitd-day heat of summer, neither did you dread the frost of win- 
ter. Your order was ancontrotled in our house, and they could offer oo resistance 
(Thus tt was) till you devised evil against our neighbours and thought that you were 
not working harm. To do them wrong, you turned around death; but the (61rd) which 
hovers round a pond must drink thereof. My heart trembled for you, but you glided 
forth without fear, and entered the pigeon-house with slow and stealthy step, but you 
were not slow in eating the young. You threw about the feathers an the path (of the 
masters), and you greedily swallowed the flesh. A wrong action fed you with their 
flesh, hut their masters judged that slaying you was a right action. They plotted long 
against you and exerted their efforts; success crowns the stratagems gf him who exerts 
his efforts. For along time they used wiles against you, but you fell not (into the 
snare); how often did you, without using dny wiles, escape from theirs: but when, 
with porfidious diligence, you wont openly to steal, (and were then badly directed,) 
they caught you, in their angry mood, and inflicted vengeance on you, adding: ‘He 
“that hunts is caught in his turn!" Then, with a sharp stecl, they cured their ha- 
tred towards thee, and hearkened {o the intercession of none. 7 








From the same piece : 


You ceased not lurking for the pigeons till death surprised you with an ambus- 
cade (8}. They had no compassion on your plaintive cries, as you had none on 
those of the pigeons. [heir master made you taste of death as you made (heir young 
ones to taste of its il was simply retaliation (6)." The cord which his kindness placed 
round your neck (7}, to strangle you, must have been made of the fibres of the palm- 
tree. Methinks I see you struggling in the noose and foaming at the mouth. You 
sought means to escape, but no stratagem could avail, neither could you find one. 
Now thateyou are no moro, we nayer heard of such a death, or of a Jife so fatal to 

‘others. You lived like a glutton led aay by his avidity, and you died a violent 
death without an avenger (8). © you whom the love of young pigeons brought to your 
fall! why were you not satisfied with a piece of camel's fal? Did yob not fear that 
(ite would spring upon you, when you sprung like a lion into the pigeon-house? The 
punishment due to crime sleeps not, though it delay for atime. Ab! you would cat 
young birds and feared not that misfortune, like a ravenous beast, would eat you? 
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That were far from being just, and you were strangely mistaken as to tho nearness anil 
the distance (of punishment) Mav God refuse his blessing to meat, since the belly 1s 
the destruction of lives! How oflen has a sweet bit entered a greedy stomach, an! 
expelled the soul irom the body! The possession of Paradise would not have sufficed 
to turn you from clambering up to the pigean-house 


From the same dasida 


The powerfu) Lord, the Giver of safety, the Eternal had gran.cd you luxusious ease; 
you ate at will of the mice in our house ;—(but where are those who are gratefal fur the 
comforts of life?|—yoq scattered their bands from ume to time, bul they met after 
their dispersion and spared neither cloth nor felted stuf in the house Shey emptied 
st to the bottom, and left not even what our hands had suspended to the walls wilh 
hooks; they crumbled othe bread in the bashes, and how often did they annoy tho 


family {9)1 They tore our new dresses, and all of us were undergoing fresh misfor- 
tunes 


We shall confine ourselves to these utauions, which are the cream of the 
piece.—Ibn al-Allaf died A. H. 348 (A. D. 930), or 349, aged one hundred 
veurs (10) —Nahsawan means belonging to Nahrawan, an ancient village 0 
near Baghdad ; as-Samani pronounces it Nehrowdn, but that ts not exact. 


(1) AbO Omar Has thn w-Azte Ibn Subba j',.0 ad Dir, a nate of Boghuad und a member of the 
tribe of Azd, Was a grammaran and a Koranic reader af the first celebrity in Irak He inhabited Sarr-man- 
rad [tis stuted that he was the first who collected together the different readsnge of the Koran (see page 182, 
note (1) ) Men of the first talent flecked fron: ull countries to bis lectures, us account of biy extensive 
earning snd the high autharity of the teaditionary enformation which he tranemitted to them. He was a 
good and pious man Towards the end of his life, he lust his sight Died in the month of Bhawwit, 246 
(beginning of AD @A1) — Dare means belonging fo ad-Dttr, a well known quarter of Baghdad un the east 
bank of the Tiges.—(Abndged from the Tabakdt al-Kurna, MS No 742, fol 81) 

(2) Nasr Ibn Ali al Sahdami died A. HE 280 (AD. 864) —(Vuydm ) 

(3) AbO Hals Omar thn Shabta, a colebrated Adfiz, preacher and commentator on the Koran, was a native 
of Boghdad Mention has been already made of him n page 324, note 2) » 

(A) This puece 1s remathable for its verbal quibbles and far-fetched allusions, the little merit 1t possesses 
1 Tost us the transintion 

(8) Literally: Tul you were made to drinR of death by the liers in ambush 

46) Literully : Hand for haod 

(7) This piece 1 full of puns and quibbtes, smposmble to be transtaled, To place a cord round the neck, 
sagmifies hguratnsely, to lay a person under obligations. The word cord 1s often employed with the sense of 
obligation ot favour. . : 

(8) Luerally: By a murderer, or victim of an assafnn 

(8) Iiterally How often did they break im pteces the fiver of the family 

(40) That as, one hundred lunar years, equrvatent to about mnety-«s solar 
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ABU ’L JUWAIZ AL-WASITI. ” A 


Abit ‘I-Juwaiz al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad ,tbn Bari al-Wasiti (native 
of Wesit) the kahib, was a man of eminent talent. He inhabited Baghdad for a 
long period, and is spoken of by the Khatib in his history of that city.’ “1 
“wrote under his dictation,” says this author, ‘‘ different historical relations, 
‘anecdotes, pieces of verse, and philological observations, whjch, as he de- 
“‘ clared, were taught to him by Ibn Sukkara al-Hashimi (4) and others; bus 
‘Chis statements do not merit full confidence (2), for he told me that he heard 
“¢ the lessons of Ibn Sukkara, which could not be, as he must have been then 
“too young He was well informed in literature and composed some good 
‘« poetry, particularly eulogiums and descriptions. Among the verses of his 
“ composition which he recited to me, were the following: 

“Renounce all mankind andetarn your friendship from them, if you cannot have 
‘indulgence for human nature. The stream of time is evidently a troubled current ; 


‘hope not then to find purencss and sincerity in (men,) the children of time; for their 
* dispositions resist corréction (3). Two things are not to be found on earth, a dir- 


Cee ‘ 


“hem gained honestly, and a friend really sincere.’ 
Aba ‘I-Jawaiz is author of some géod works; his handwriting was elegant, 
and his poetry charming; I have met with many of his pieces, but I never saw a 
complete collection of them, neither do I know if such a collection was ever 
formed. The folowing verses of his are currently cited : 


Love has worn me down as a picce of wood is thinned with a knifo; and your aversion 
has melled me away, #0 that I am become a greater nonentity than the day which is gone 
by. Tam not visible till I see you, for atoms of dust do not appear but in the rays of 
the sun. * 


In the piece which follows he has subjected himself to certain rules of com- 
position not at all necessary in poetry (4): 

‘Oh! what sadness was mine when she eaid: “ He has been false in the promises he 
“made me, and has sported {w:th my feelings)” By the existence of Him who tre- 
ated me to live for her alone (5)1 whe her image crosses my mind, I am plunged in 
despair (6). 2 

Hé died A.H. 460 (A.D. 1067-8). The Khat#h says: ‘I heard Abd ’I-Jawaiz 
“ mention that he was born A. H. 382 (A. D, 992-3), and, after the year 460, I 
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“ never heard more of him." It is certain, however, that he died, as we have 
said, in 460; the Khatib, it is true, does not declare it expressly; he only notices 
the epoch at which he ceased to hear of him. 


. 

(1) AbQ"+Hasan Mubatamad Fon Abd Allah, surnamed fbn Sukkara, uo celebrathd phitologst and poet 
was descended from All, son of the Abbande khatif al-Mahdi, for which reason he was entitled al-Abbis 
Mo.was also named al-Hasbirm, being descended, as all the Abbusidos, from Hishim, great-grandfather of Mu~ 
hammad Ths collected portiea! works form a mass of tity thousand verses, the prevailing ebaracter of whuct 
1» gatety aod humour. He and his contemporary Ibn Huyjdy were, by these rivalry, the Jane and Faragdak 
of the epoch, He died A. H,386xA.D 996) —(AI-Y8Ns Annals Fatima, No. 4370, tol 206 Specmens 
of his poetry may be found in both works ) 

(2) Literally’ He was not u thsbat, see note (8), page 102 

(8) 1 have been obliged to paraphrase this verse, s0 as to render the author srd¢a 

(4) Latorally: In this piece ts strict pbscrvance of what 1s aot abligatory tustm ma te yatzum See note (4), 
page #7 

()) Literally: Who made me a wabf (settted) on her and for her (use) Soe note (7), page 44 

(6) Literally 14 clothes me with despair 


» 





ALAM AD-DIN AS-SHATAM. 


Abd Al al-Hasan Ibn Said Ibn Abd Allah ibn Bundar thn Tbrahim as-Sha 
tani, strnamed Alam ad-din (the segnal of religion), was a jurseonsult, but 
the cultivation of poetry became his dominant passion, and by his compositions, 
i which he displayed great talent, he became known as 4 poet. he then had al- 
ready left his native town and settled at Mosul, from whence he went occasionally 
to Baghdad. The vizir Abi ‘l-Muzaffar Ibn Hubara treated him with great 
deference and favour. The Adib Imad ad-din mentions him nm the Khanda, 
and then gives some of his poetry. “He celebrated,” says he, “the praises of 
“¢ Salah ad-din in a poem which begins thus 


‘Lee victory attached to your yellow standard; proceed then, and conquer ihe 20 
«world, for you aro worthy of tts possessian ’” 


‘The same poem contains this verse 


Fortune 1s in your right hand and wealth in your left; joy thea to him who hopes 
for their favours! joy be to him! 
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This poet was horn A. H. 540 (A. D. 1446-7); he died in the month of Shi- 
bin, 599 (April, or May, A.D, 1203), at Mosul. Ibn atl-Dubaithi mentions 
him with praise in his supplement (¢o the Literary histor) of Baghdad) (1)— 
Shatdn is the name of a town (2) in Diar Bakr. “ 


a 


(f) Hbn ad-Duboithi’s literary history of Baghdad; MS. No, 743, fol, 163 
(2) Sbnad-Dubsithi says, a castle, dali, 


NASIR AD-DAWLAT IBN HAMDAN. 


Abi Muhammad al-Ilasan, surnamed Nasir ad=Dawlat (champion of the 
empire’, was descended from Taghlib (the progenitor of an ancient and illus- 
trious Arabic tribe); his genealogy is as follows: Al-Iasan son of Abt 't-Taija 
Abd Allah Ibn Hamdan Ibn Hamdan Ibn al-Tarith ibn Lokinin Ibn Rashid Ibo 
al-Mathna Ibn Rafi tbn al-IFirith Hn Ghatif Ibn Mihraba Ibn Tlavitha Ibn 
Milik Ibn Obaid Ibo Adi Ibn Osama Tbn Malik Ibn Bakr Ibn Uabib Ibn Ainr 
Ibn Ghanm Tha Taghlib. He acted as lieutenant to his father in the govern- 
ment of Mosut, and after passing through many vicissitudes of fortunc, he 
became ford of that city and its dependencies, On this occasion he was honoured 
with the title of Nasir ad-Dawlat, by the khalif al-Muttaki Lillah, who granted 
also to his brother, on the same day, the title of Saif ad-Dawlat (sword of the 
empire). This was on the first of the month of Shaban, A. II. 380 (April, A. D. 
942), Their influence then hecame very great, Abd Allah Ibn Hamdin, their 
father, had becn appointed governor of Mosul and its dependencies, A. H. 202 
(A. D. 904-5), by the klalif al-Muktafi Billah, and he made his entry into the 
city towards the beginning of the year 293. Nasir ad-Dawlat was older than his 
brother Saif ad-Dawlat and in higher favour with the khalifs, The two bro- 
thers made the greater part of their literary studies together, and a coolness 
having once taken place between them, Saif ad-Dawlat addressed these verses 
to Nasir ad-Dawlat : z 

Though suffering from your harshness, { shall not act unkindly; neither shall ] neg- 


tect my duty, in whatever state] may be. You are (fv me as) a parent, aad a pareul’s 
severity is best repaid with patience and resignation. 
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Another time, he wrote to him these verses, which are mentioned by ath-Tha- 
libi in his Yutina: > 


T concede to you exalted rank, although I am worthy-of it; and I say to (my advisers): 
“There is a diference between me and my brother.” “I have no aversion for rank, 
"tis true; but I furego my rights, so that you (my brother!) may eajoy the plenitude of 
yours. (Sut yet in the racs of honours) 1 must surely hold the second place, if { con- 
sent to yield you up the first. 

On the death of Saif ad-Dawlat (au event of which we shall give the date in 
his life), a great change was produced in the character and disposition of his 
brother Nasir ad-Dawlat, who loved him dearly ; his intellectual faculties be- 
came so weak, that his children and domestics no longer retained for lnm any 
respect, and he was at Jenpth arrested at Mosul ‘by his son Abii Taghtib Fadl 
Allah, surnamed Oddat ad-Dawlal (strength of the empire), and commonly 
called al-Ghadanfer (the ton). Fad\ Allah, who in this action was seconded by 
the approbation of his brothers, sent his father to the castle of as-Salima in the 
fortress of Ardumusht(1). (My professor hn alAthir says, in his History, that 
this fortress is now called Kawishi.) This event took place on Tuesday, the 
2th of the first Jumida, A. H. 356 (May, A.D, 967). "Nasir ad-Dawlat remained % 
in confinement till bis death, which happened on the afternoon of Friday, the 
second of the first Rabi, 358 (January, A. D. 969). His corpse was borne to 
Mosul,,and interred at Tall Tauba (2), a hill on the east side of the city. Some 
say that he died in 357. Muhaminad Ibn Abd al-Malik al-Hamadani (3) savs. 
in his Onwen as—Star, towards the end of the life of Nasir ad-Dawlat: ‘He 
“ continued to govern the provinces of Mosul and other places, till the year 
+356, when he was arrested by his son al-Ghadanfer; he had beer emir over 
‘qhose Scuntries for thirty-two years. He died on Friday, 12th of the lirst 
© Rabi, 357 (February, A. D. 968).” lis father Almi ‘I-Haija Abd Allah was 
slain at Baghdad on the 17th Muharram, A. H. 347 (March, A. D. 29), whilst 
protecting the khalif al- ‘Kahir Billah, The history of ,this event is well 
known (4).— When Adad ad-Dawlat ibn Bawaih slew his cousin Bakbtyar 
and took possession of Baghdad, Abi Ta@blib al-Ghadanfer, who had fought on 
the side of the latter, was embroiled in an affair with the conqueror, the cir- 
cumstances of which would be too long tq relate; we shall only state in a summary 
manner, that Adad ad-Dawlat went to attack him at Mosul, from which al-Gha- 
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danfer retreated and encamped outside of Damascus, which was in the pos- 
session of Kassim al-Aiyar (5). (4l-Ghadanfer) then wrote to the sovereign 
of Egypt, al-Aziz Ibn al-Moizz, soliciting the govetnment of Syria, to which 
al-Anz gave ostensibly his ‘consent, but secretly opposed obgtacles to’ the fulfil- 
ment of his promise. After this, al-Ghadanfer proceedea to Ramla, in the 
month of Muharram, A. H. 369 (August, A. D. 979) (6); but as that place 
was in the hands of al-Mufrij Ibn al-Jarrah al-Badwi at-Tai (7), he re- 
treated from it, and collected fresh troops to attack the place. He then returned 
and gave al-Mufrij battle, at the gate of the city, on Monday, 4st of Safar ; 
but his partisans having heen defeated, he was made prisoner and put to death 
on Tuesday, 2nd of the month of Safar of that year (September, A. D. 979). 
His birth took place ‘on Tuesday, 44th of Zit ‘I;Kaada, A. H. 328 (August, 
A.D, 940).—I have given the genealogy of this family on the authority ol 
the vizir Abi "Kasim Ibn al-Maghribi, who has inserted it in his work 
entided 4dab al-Khawass.—The gencalogist Muhammad Ibn Asad al-Asadi 
says: “ Taghlib (the progenitoh of the tribe so called) was named Dithar, but 
“the obtained the surmame of Taghlib for the following reason: His father 
Wail was beset in his dwelling by (the tribes of ) Yemen, who had the in- 
‘tention of making his family prisoners, put he called aloud on his people and 
"companions, and with their assistance he defeated them of Yemen, ‘Taghlib 
“was then a child, and his father prognosticated well of him and said: “ This 
“Cis Taghtb,’ (thou shalt conquer,) and such was the name by which he was 
“called ever after.” 


(1) “Ardumusht, a strong fortress neat Jaztrat fbn Omar, on mount Jdd: of Ararat,to the cast of the figray 
“Below the lortress Ines unother fortress, Dair az~Zafarhn (saffrun romeenti, which a also called Lavwdshr 
1 gorly), Teas one of the dependencies of Mosul.”-(Mardrsd) In the MS of Tha al-Atht, the name of 
this placo 1s wraten Kawdehs | 1S; see IT f 94, verso, and £.23, ¢. 

(2) © Tall Touba ds yy Jo (the Ault of repentance) ites opposite to Mosul un the Nineva sule (of the river 
“Tagrss); a chapel 1s there which ws vinted by the pious This place wat so named, at 1s said, because the 
“people of Nideva went out to if and reptnted when Jonas threatened them with God « vengeauce,”— 
(Marasia.) Z 

(3) This writer died A. H. 82 (AD 1427).—(Ibn al-Athte; Hay Khalifa } . 

(4) The khalefal-Muktadw had been deposed by MOnss the eunuch, Naxtk 2551, chuef of the poli 
guards (Saheb as-Shorta), and AbO'I-Hayd Ibn Hamdan, who had come from the province of al-Jabal with 
a large body of troops to asst the conspirators. On the accession of the new Lhalif, al-Kébir, the impertal 
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guards idle Ble 1 ame in‘arms to demand the customary donation and an additional year's pay 
As they did not obtain immenuately what they required, they reinstated al-Muktadir on the throne, after mas- 
seering NézOk and AbQ‘L-Hayt A full relation of this event 1s given by Thu al-Achte in his Annals, from 
which Abd ‘I-FedA has extracted hus abridged account af the same revolution. 

(6) Thus Kassim had succeeded 1Mikta ss governor of Damascus. He acknowledged the authority of the 
Fatimite kbalif al-Arit, ald had prayes sad for humm the mosques of that city.— (Ibn al-Athtr, year 368.) 

(6) The MSS of Thu Khalhktn have S67, cw for amd, but this 1a fault, probaily of an early copyist 
The farts are fully related and the true dates given sn Aba*l-¥eda and thn al-Athir. 

(7) Thus was the phylarch of the,Bedwin Arabs He and bis family resided at Rarala, and were devoted to 
the Fatunite dyansty of Egypt, Ibn Khalddn, 1m his notiee wn the Arabian tribes which settled mn Aftica, 
aives the history of thie family. 


RUKN AD-DAWLAT IBN BUWAILI. 


Abd Ali al-Hasan Ibn Buwaih Ibn Fannakhosré ad-Deilami, surnamed Rukn 
ad-Dawlat (pillar of the state): the rest of his genealogy has been already given 
in the life of his brother, Moizz ad-Dawlat Ahrgad (page 155). He was lord 
of Ispahan, Rai, Hamadan, and all Persian Irak, and father of the three princes, 
Adad ad-Dawlat Fannikhosri, Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat Abi Mansir Bawaih, and 
Fakbr ad-Dawlat Abit'lHasan Ali, Rukn ad-Dawlat was a powerful and aspir- 
ing prince ; he had for vizir Ibn al-Amid (1), on whose death he cppointed Abii 
‘L-Fath Ali, the son of Ibn al-Amid, to the same situation. The Sahib Ibn Abbid 
was vizir to his son Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat, and, on that sovereign's death, to 
Fakhr ad-Dawlat; this circumstance we have already mentioned in the life of 
the Sahib (page 243). Rukn ad-Dawlat reigned prosperously, and was favoured 
by fortune in possessing three such sons; it was between them that he shared 
his possessions, and they governed with the greatest ability. He had two bro- 
thers; Abii 'l-Hasan Ali Imad ad-Dawlat, who was older than himself, and Abi 
‘l-Husain Ahmad Moizz ad-Dawlat, who was younger. The life of the latter has 
been already given (page 155). Rukn ad-Dawlat died at Rai on Friday night, 20¢ 
48th of the month of Muharram, A. H. 366 (September, A.D, 976), and was 
buried in the mausoleum which hears hisname. “His birth is placed, by con 
“ jecture, inthe year 284 (A. D. 897) ;” such are the words of Abi Ishah as- 
Sabi. He reigned forty-four years, one month, and nine days, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Muwaiyad ad-Dawiat. 
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{4) The life of fbn al-Amid 1s gyven 1m this work. In the preceding pages J bave written the name Omatd, 
in consequence of having misonderstood & grammatical observation made by Ibt Khaltikio, 


AL-IIASAN IBN SAHL THE VIZIR. 


Alii Muhammad al Yasan Ibn Sabl Iba Abd Allah as-Sarakhsi succeeded his 
bother al-Fad] Zit r-Riasatain as vizir to al-Mamin, whose favour he thencefor- 
ward enjoyed toa high degree. We have already made mention (page 265) of 
his daughter Baran, of her marriage with al-Vamin, and of the heavy expense 
to which her father al-Hasan went on that occasion; we shall therefore abstain 
{vom repeating the-same account here. Al-Mamin’gave him the government of 
all the provinces conquered by Tahir Ibn al-Husain, as we shall mention in the 
lite of the latter, AlIasan was of a noble disposition and very generous in bis 
donations to poets and other (/erary ) men: a poet once went to him and recited 
in bis presence these verses : 


‘When my wife (1) saw me saddle my camels, although f had just angirthed them, 
she sad: ‘Can a distant journey await camels, now that al-Fadl (2) 1s no more ?”"— 
“Yes,” I gephed, “they must (Sear me) tu al-Hasan Ibn Sahl ” 

For this piece the poet received a rich present.—He went forth, one,day, to 
accompany to some distance al-Mimin, who was setting out ou a journey; and 
when they were about separating, al-Mamin said to him: ‘Alii Muhammad! 
‘do vou desire any thing?”—* Yes, Commander of the faithful;” replied al- 
Mlasan, ‘that you preserve towards me those favourable feelings of your heart, 
* the possession of which I cannot ensure to myself but with yonr concurrence.” 
—Oue of those (who Anew hun) relates the (allowing anecdote. “1 was present 
Cat an attlience given by al-Iasan Ibn Sahl, and a person came to thank him 
+ fora letter of recommendation which he had written in his favour; on this, the 
“ visir replied: ‘Why thank me? I consider (she duty of ) intercession as the 
*legal alms (which render the capital) of my honourable feelings {acceptable 
“ t God) (3).”—The same narrator says: ‘I was present, one day, hilt he 
* dictated (fo Ais secretary) a letter of recommendation, and be hunself wrote at 
‘ the end of it these words: ‘I hase been told that, on the dav of judgment, a man 
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‘¢ will he questioned respecting the use he made of the influence given him by 
‘his rank in the world, in the same manner as he will be questioned respect- 
‘ing the use he made of the superfluity of his wealth (4°.’=He said to his sons: 
“My sons! learn the use of language; it is by it that man holds his pre-emi- 
“ nence over other animals} the higher the skill which you attain in the use of 
‘* language, the nearer you' approach to the ideal of human nature,’ ”—Al- 
Hasan continued to act as vizir to al-Mamin till he had an attach of black bile 
fmelaucholy’, caused by excessive grief on learning the murder of his brother 
al-Fadl; (we shall naprate this event in the life of the latter.) His melancholy 
overcame him so far, that he had to be confined to his house, and was unablr 
to fullit the duties of his office. ‘In the year 203 (A. D 818-9),” says ai- 
Tabari in his History, ‘ Al-Hasan Ibn Sah! was overcome hy black bile, occa- 
‘stoned by a fit of sickness; this sickness impaired his reason to such a degree, 
‘chat it was necessary to chain him and confine him in a chamber, Al-Mamin 
“then took for his vizir Ahmad Ibn Abi Khalid.” Al-Hasan died at Sarakhs, 
on the first of Za ‘I-Tliyja, A. H. 236 (June, A.D. 854), (some say 235).—The 
following verses were made in his praise by Yasuf al-Jawhari : 

Could Zohar see Hasan and the manner in which his generomty employs his wealth, 
Zohair would say, at the sight: * [tis he who 1s the liberal man despite of misfortunes, 
“and not Harm!" 

Towards the end of this work, in the life of Yahya Ibn Isa thn Matrth, we 
shall give the anecdote of Zohair and Warim Ibn Sindn (5).—In the life of Abi 
Bakr Muhammad al-Khowdrermi mention iy made of al-asan Ibn Sahl. —S«- 
rakhsr means belonging to Sarakhs, which is a city in Khorasan, 


1) Notwithstanding the authonty of the MSS. J read obs, not wht 

2 Thai w+ Why undertake a long journe} to solait favours, now that the best of patrons, the yar al 
fadl tba Sabl 15 no more? 

3) By the Moshm law, property 1s liable to a yearly tax of 242 per cent This tax s called Zakat (afms) 
ind the payment of it 18 necessarptto render the postestion and use of the remaining capital agreeable 10 God 
In Hamilton's Hedaya, vol. I., will be found an account of thw tux and sts primitive object.® 

(& Thus phrase in the original Arabic is expressed with singular concwion, and is yet perfectly clear. 

13} Some time qpterior to Eslamism, a destructive warfare exisied between the tnbes of Abs and Dubyan, 
but the foud was at length appeased by Harm Ibn Sindm and al-Hanith Ibn Adf, who generously pad the 
price of blood to the relations of those who had follen an the contest. Tor this, Zohan thn Abt Sulma prarsea 


them both ip his celebrated Moatlaka. 
bed 
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AL-WAZIR AL-MUHALLABI. 


Abi Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Harn Ibn fbrahin. Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Yazid (bn Hatim Ibn Kabisa Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra al-Azdi 
al~Muhaillabi al-Wazir (the vizir descended from al-Muhallab and member of 
the tribe cf Azd,) was appointed vizir by Moizz ad-Dawlat Ibn Bawaih {see his 
life, page 155) on Monday, 27th of the first Jumida, A. H. 339 (November, 
A. D. 950); his powerful influence, generous disposition, lofty spirit, and firm 
administration have rendered him celebrated, whilst his acquaintance with lite- 
rature and his friendship for men of learning reached to an extreme. Previ- 
ously to the period at‘which ‘he was attached to the service of Moizz ad-Dawlat, 
he had suffered greatly from want and distress: in one of his journeys, after 
undergoing severe fatigue, he had a longing for flesh-meat, and not being able 
to procure any, he recited extempore the following verses : 

Where is death sold, that 4 may buy it? for this life is devoid of good. Oh! let 
death, whose taste (to me) is sweet, come and free me from a detested life! When [ sec 
a tomb from afar, I wish to be its inhabitant. May the Being who granteth tranquilhty, 


have compassion on the soul of the generous man who will bestow death, as a charity, 
upon one of his brethren! ‘ 
. 4 


These verses-were heard by a person, who was travelling (i the same cara- 
van) with him, and whose name was Abd Allah as-SifGi, or, by another account, 
Aba ‘I-Hasan al-Askalani; this man bought for him a dirhim’s worth of meat, 
and cooked it, and gave it to him to eat. They then separated, and al-Muhal- 
labi having experienced a change of fortune, became vizir to Moizz ad-Dawlat at 
Baghdad, while the person who had travelled with him and purchased the meat 
for him, was reduced to poverty; having then learned that al-Muballabi was 
a vizir, he set out to find him and wrote to him these lines- 


Repeat to the vizir, for whose life I would sacrifice my own—repeat to him the words 
of one who reminds him of what he has forgotten. ‘Do you remember when, in a life 
of misery, yousaid: Where is death sgid, that I may buy it?” 

The vizir, on reading the note, recollected the circumstance, and, moved 
with the joy of doing a generous action, he ordered seven hundred dirhims to 
be given to the writer, and inscribed these words on the paper: The similitude 
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of those who lay out their substance in the service of God, is as a grain 0 
corn which has produced seven ears and in every ear a hundred grains ; fo: 
God giveth many-fold to'whom he pleaseth (1). He then prayed God’s bless- 
ing on bim and clothed hint, in a robe of honour, antl appointed him to a placc 
under government, ‘so that he might live in easy circumstances, Al-Muhallabi, 
on being raised from penury to the vizirat, composed these ‘lines: 


Fortune pitied (me) for my misery, and lamented the length of the sufferings which 
consumed me; she has granted me what I hoped for, and delivered (me) from what 1 
apprehended. I shall therefore pardon her former wrongs, and even the crime of 
turning my hair to gray. 


By the same: 


in the haste of our separation, whilst my heartevas enflamed (ath anguish), the per- 
son whom I loved said to me: ‘*What will you do on the way after (leaving) me?” And 
Trephod: ‘1 shall weep for your (loss) the length of the way.” 


Among the verses said to have been compose by him in the time of his po- 
serty and addressed to a person in high authority, are the following, which some, 
however, attribute to Aba Nuwas: 


If 1 asked you to increase my afflictions, such an augmentation would be beyonc 
youv power, Were a life such as 1 have led offered to the dead, the} would refuse it 


Abd Ishak as-Sabi, the author of the epistles Q, says: “I was one day with 
“the vizir 4l-Muhallabi, and he took a sheet of paper to write, on which I said 
“ extempore: 


«He has a hand of surpassing liberality by its gifts, an@ a discourse of which hr 
‘scatters the pearls upon the paper. Hatim is concealed in his hand (3), and Sab- 


* ban in his fingers (4}."" 
. 


Moizz ad-Dawlat had a Turkish mamlik of singular beauty, named Tikin al- 
Jomdir (5); he was extremely fond of him and sent him as the commander of a 
military expedition against onc of the Hamdan family. On this, the following 
lines were made by the vizir al-Muhaflabi, who found the youth handsonie 
enough to adorn a court (6), but not suited to sustain the toils of war : 


. 
(There w) a child with the waters (of youth) mantling in his face, and the wood of hit 
(body) yet tender; he is so like a girl, that his bosom might be expected, soon to swell: 
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yet to his slender waist they have hung a sword, and tied aroard it a belt which hurts 
him; they have made him chief of an army, Hint the troop and the leader of it will 
hnth perish. 


And so it really was, the mamlik being unsuccessful in his expedition. —A 
singolarly sentimental line of his is the following : 


(My) eyelids parted when you parted with me, and they met not again but over 2 
flowing tear. 


The traits of his generous character abound. He was horn at Basra on Mon- 
day night, 26th Muharram, A. I 291 (December, A. D. 903), and he died on 
Saturday, 26th Shibin, A. H. 352 September, A.D. 963), whilst making a jour- 
ney to Wasit, His body was borne to Baghdad, where it arrived on Wednesday 
night, 5th Ramadan of the same year, and was interred in that part of the Mii~ 
hakhtiya cemetery which is called the burial-ground of the Koraish.—Afuhal- 
fabi' means descended from al-Muhallab, of whom we shall give the life. On 
the death of this vizir, the following elegy was composed by the poet al-Husain 
Ibn al-Hajjaj (whose life will be found farther on) : 


People of poets! {hear} the ery of one afflicted; of one for whom, the joy of con- 
sylation can no more be hoped. Give solace to poetry for the loss of the vizir; 
poetry weeps blood over him after (exhaustirig) its tears. He is dead! the man behintt 
whom praise toiled ineffectually, and before whom proceeded clemency (tike) the cle- 
mency of God.” In his death, 4ortane has overthrown the fortress to which we.retired 
for protection against fortune's wrongs. Lat the sons of Buwaih know, that the days 
(of their prosperity) are now crossed by affliction. 


(1) Koran, surat 2, verse 263s 

(2) See page 31. 

{3} The generosity of Hatim is well known. 

(H) Sahban was an ancient Arab celebrated for his eloquencé.—(4l-Hariri, p. 42; Rasmussen's Addita- 
menta, p. 74)” 

(8) Jomdde; officer of the wardrobe.—(De Sacy's Chrestomathie, t. I. p. 138; 4. II. p. 188.) 

(8) The Arabic scholar will perceive that a modification is here made in tlie sense of the original text. 
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THE VIZIR NIZAM AL-MULK. 


The vizir Abit Adi al- |-Hasay fbn Ali Tho Ishak Ibn 41-Abbis at-Tisi (native of 
Tas) was surnamed Nizim al-Mulk, Kawwam ad-din (the regulator (1) of the 
state, upholder of religion). As-Samani‘says in his Kitab al-Ansab: “Rap- 
“xan: a small village near Tis; it is said that Nizim al-Mulk was from its 
“neighbourhood.” He was son to a dihkdn (2), and, after studying the Tra- 
ditions and jurisprudenct, he entered as Ad/v (3) into the service of Ali Ibn 
Shadin, governor of the city of Balkh; but as heavy sums were extorted from 
him every year by his employer, he abandoned his post and fled to Dawid Ibn 
Mikail as-Saljaki, the father of Alp Arslan. This prince , received from hint 
such proofs of fidelity and attachment, that he gave him over to his son, Alp 
Arslin, saying: ‘Consider him as a parent, and disobey not his counsels.” 
When Alp Arslan succeeded to the empire, Nizam al-Mulk took the direction 
of affairs, and administered with great talent; He remained in Alp Arshin’s ser- 
vice ten years. Qn the death of that prince, his sons pressed forward to seize 
on the empire, but Nizim al-Mulk secured it to Malak Shah, son of Alp Arslan. 
Vrom that period and during twenty years, all the power was concentrated in the 
hands of the vizir, whilst the sultan had nothing more to do than show himself on 
the thi'one and enjoy the pleasures of the chase. ‘The khalif al-Muktadi Billah, 
having received a visit from Nizam al-Mulk, allowed him to be seated in his pre~ 
sence, and addressed him in these terms: ‘‘Q Hasan! may God be pleased with 
‘ thee in as much as the Commander of the faithful is pleased with thee.” The 
court of the vizir Nizim al-Mulk was greatly frequented by doctors of the law and 
sifis, towards the latter of whom he was very beneficent. Being asked the rea- 
son of the favour which he showed them, he answered : ‘‘I was in the service of a 
certain emir, when a siifi came to me and made me a pious exhortation, and 
« said : ‘Serve Him whose service will be useful to you, and be not taken up with 
one whom dogs will eat to-morrow.’ I did not understand his meaning ; 
but the emir used to drink from morning to evening, and had some dogs 
+ which were ferocious like beasts of prey, and devoured strangers at night ; 
“now, it happened that being once overcome with intoxication, he “went 
‘Sout alone, and was torn to pieces by the dogs, which did not recognize 
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‘chim. 1 then knew that this sifi had received a revelation on the subject, 
“ and I therefore treat these people with respect, in hopes that I may obtain a 
_ “similar graee.” —On hearing the call to prayers, he immediately aban- 
doned whatever occupatio he might be engaged in; and when the imim al- 
Haramain Abi ’PMaali, and the author of the Epistle (4), Aba ’l-Kasim al- 
Kushairi, came to visit him, he treated them with the utmost respect and thade 
them sit down on the same sofa with himself. He built a number of colleges, 
convents, and mosques in different provinces. He was the first who set the 
example of founding a college (5), and he commenced; ALH, 457 (A. D. 1065), 
the construction of that of Damascus; in the year 459, it was agreed on by every 
class of persons that Aba Ishak as-Shirizi should teach therein; but he did not 
present himself, ayd Aba Nasr Ibn as-Sabbigh, the author of the Shémil, 
taught for twenty days in his place, after which, Abii Isbdk accepted (6). We 
shall give the full details of this circumstance in the life of Ibn as-Sabbagh, whieh 
see, At the hour of prayer, Abi Ishak used to quit the college and perform his 
devotions in a mosque; ‘ Because,” said he, ‘*1 have been informed that the 
‘greater part of the materials employed in the construction of the college bas 
“ been procured illegally.” —Nizim al-Mulk learned and taught che Traditions, 
and he used fo say; ‘I am conscious of not deserving that honour, but I 
“wish to establish myself in the series {?) of persons who have transmitted the 
“¢ sayings of the Prophet.” —The following verses are declared to be his :” 


After four-score, strength exists not; and the alacrity of youth is departed. With 
staff in hand [ resemble Moses, but have not the gift of prophecy. 


Some persons say, however, that these verses are by Muhammad Ibn Abi 
*s-Sakr, whose life shall be given farther on.—Nizim al-Mulk was born on 
215 Friday, 21st of Zi'l-Kaada, A. H. 408 (April, A. D, 1018), at Nawkin, one of 
the two citics of which Tis is composed (8). In A. H. 485, he set out with 
Malak Shah for Ispaban, and on Friday night, 10th of Ramadan (October, A. D. 
4092), he htoke his fast and mounted in his palanquin; on reaching a village 
called Sabna, near Nahawend, he remarked that a great number of the Compa- 
nions of the Prophet had been slain at that place in the time of the khalif Omar 

Ibn al-Khattdb (9), ‘‘and happy,” said he, ‘is the man who is with them!” He 
was then acepsted by a boy of the province of Dailam, in the dress of a siifi, who 
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called to him to receive a memorial, and when the vizir reached out his hand to 
take it, he stabbed him to the heart witha dagger. Nizdm al-Mulk was borne to 
his pavilion, where he expired, and the murderer took to flight, but having 
stumbled, over a tent-rope, he fell and was immediately taken and put to death. 
The sultan rode forjh withvut delay to tranquillize the army and console them. 
The, body of the vizir was transported to Ispahan, and there interred. It is 
said that the assassin was soborned against him by Malak Shah, who was fatigued 
to see him live so long, and coveted the numerous fiefs which he held in his 
possession. The sultan survived him for thirty-five days only, This vizir was 
the ornament of the age in which he lived ;” his son-in-law, Shibl ad-Dawlat 
Mokatil al-Bakri, whose life will be found farther on, lamented his death in 
an elegiac poem containing the following passage » ' 

NizAm al-Mulk was a precious pearl, formed of pure nobleness by the merciful God: 


it was so fine that the age know not its worth, and the Maker, jealous for its honour, 
reetored it to its shell. 


The assassination of Nizim al-Mulk has bead attributed also to Taj al-Mulk 
Abd ’}-Ghandim al-Marzuban Ibn Khosrd Firdz, surnamed Ibn Darest ; he was an 
enemy of the vizir and in high favour with his sovereign Malak Shah, who, on 
the death of Nizam al-Mulk, appointed him to fill the place of vizir. Ibn Direst 
was hifself slain on Monday night, 42th Muharram, 486 (February, A. 0), 
1093); having been attacked and cut to pieces bythe young mdmliks belonging 
to the hougehold of Nizam al-Mulk. He was aged forty-seven years: the tomb 
over the grave of the shaikh Abi Ishak as-Shirazi was erected hy him. 


(4) The word nizdm, here rendered by regulator, means the thread or string of a pear! necklace. This 
Aitle indicated that the existence of the vitir was as necessary for the mamtenance of order 1n the state, as the 
string of « notklace is, to hold the pearls together. 

(2) See page 77, note (4). 

(3) Me appears to have been director of the revenue office, or collector of taxes 

14) This Fpistle isa treatise of st Gsm. 

(8) This, as may be seen in the introduction, is not exact.» 

(6) Literally: Sat. 

(7) {tn the Arabic text, for jist read jus. 

(8) See page 80. 

{B) The battle of Nabwend was fought A. H. 21 “A. D.642). See Price s Retrospect, vol. L. 
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FAKHR AL-KUTTAB AL-JUWAINI., 


Abii Ali al-IHasan Ibn Aji'Tbn Ibrahim al-Juwaini, surnamed Fakhr al-Kuttalr 
(pride of the katibs), was a native of Jawain, but‘his family came from Bagh- 
dad. This celebrated kde (seribe) wrote a great deal, and copied books which 
are now found in the hands of the public, and for which a high price is asked, 
on account of the beauty of the writing and the eagerness of purchasers. Imict 
ad-din praises him highly in the Kharida, and then says: ‘He was one of the 
“convivial companions of the alcbek Zinki when that prince was in Syria, and 
“afterwards remained under a shelter of honour near his son Nir ad-din Mah- 
‘mid, Ife then travelled t@ Egypt during the administration of Ibn Ruzzih, 
“and he dwells there till this day. ‘There is not at present, in Misr, a person 
“ who writes like him.” Imad ad-din then cites some passages of a poem ad- 
dressed by him to al-Kadi ’I-Fadil, which, were it aot so long, we should give 
here. Fakhr al-Kurtib died a¢ Kairo, A. H. 584 (A.D, 1448-9), or 586.— 
Juwaini means belonging to Juwain, which is a large region near Naisaphr: a 
great number of learned‘ men bore this patronymic. — The following verses, 
composed by a native of Irak, were often recited by Fakhr al-Kuitib: 

Men feel ‘regret when unable to accomplish their desires, and you sce thet rejoice 


and look gay ‘when they succeed, (although their projects are then) as if they had never 
been fulfilled {1}. Projects and the dreams of sleep are, in my opinion, nearly related. 


(1) He means probably thet when a project is executed, itis no longer a project. ‘The verse is very obscure, 
anc ¥ may perhaps be mistaken. 


AL-KARABIS!. 


* Abt Alial-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Yazid al-Karabisi was a native of Baghdad, and 
one of the imim as-Shafi’s most distinguished disciples, having replaced him 
occationally at his course of lectures, and possessing a most extensive knowledge 
of his doctrines. He composed many works on the main principles of jurispra- 
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dence and its particular applications; he was skilled im dogmatic theology, and 
learned in the Traditions. He wrote works on that branch of science which 
is called al-Jarh wa ‘t-Taddil (impeachment and justification) (1), and on 
other subjects. A great number of persons were instructed by him in juris- 
prudence. He died A. 11, 245, or, according to a gtatemeat which appears 
more correct, in 248 (A. D! 862-3).—Kardbisi is formed trom kardbfs, which 
word designates clothes made of a sort of coarse cloth; the singular is Airbeis- 
il is a Persian word, altered in its pronunciation to suit the genius of the Arabic 
language (2). This dectgr sold cloth of that gort, and was therefore called a/~ 


Kardbisi (the clothier), . 


4) The science of albJarh wa "t-T2dii treats of the credibility of Traditions!,,—See Hayy Kialla, No 
4009 Thus term verves also to desiguate the inquest made by the kidh into the character of witnetses Ser 


Hamlin» Hedayo, vol. p672.—I the Artbe teat of the Khali, for yo)! read gel. was 


Jed into this mistake by a note of Reiske's, in the Annals of Aba ‘I-Fed@, vol. 11 p 604, and by a passage in 
M de Sacy's Chrestomathie, t. 1 p. 99. ‘They are both in the wfong 
(2) The original Persian word 1s Kirpas 


ABU ALI IBN KHAIRAN. 


‘Aba Ali al-Husain Ibn Salih Ibn Kbairan was a jurisconsult of the seet of 
ay-Shifi and most eminent for his piety; he was also one of their most talented 
teachers. The place of kadi at Baghdad was offered to ‘him in the khalifat of 
al-Muktadir, and on his refusal to accept it, he was hept under arrest (1) in his 
house by order of the vizir Ali Ibn Isa, who, when remonstrated with on the 
subjget, answered: ‘+ My sole intention was to have it said of our epoch, that 
“ there eaisted in it one who was kept under arrest in his house, in order that 
‘* he might be constrained to accept the place of kadi.” Ibn Khairah reproached 
Tbn Suraij his acceptance of that office, and told him that such a thing was not 
fitted for persons of their sect, but for those of Abi Hanifa’s (2). According 
to Abd ‘I-Ali Ibn al-Askari, this doctor died on Tuesday, 16th of Zé ‘I-Hijja, 
A. H. 320 (December, A. D. 932); but the Adfz Abi 'Il-Hasan ad-Dirakutni 
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places his death in the year 310; this statement is declared hy the Khatil to 
he correct, and he pronounces Abd ‘L-Ali's erroneous. + 


41 The word by sig, tel put under arrest. ‘Thos meaning, though petty certain, is uot given 
mn the dictic aries, 

12) The Shatite doctors frequently reproached those of the sect of oa Hanifa with meding i in worldly 
tatters and accepting placea under government. 


THE KADI HUSAIN, 


Abii Ali al-Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad af-Marwarridi, a juriseonsult 
of the Shafite sect and known by the title of the Addi (4), was a doctor of high 
authority and author of the treatise on law, entitled a/-Tadlika (notes), In 
treating some points of doctrine, he followed a system peculiar to himself, and 
when the Imim al-Taramain and al-Ghazzali say (the former in his Nihdyar 
«l-Matlab, and the latter in his Basrt and T'awsit), “ The kadi sara,” it is he 
whom they mean and no other, He learned jurisprudence trom al-Kaffal al- 
Marwazi (whese life will-be found among those of the Abd Allahs), and he com- 
posed works on the main principles of jurisprudence, on its particular applica~ 
tions, and on controverted subjects. He continued (rif his death) (0 act as 
judge, professor, and muftz, and he taught the science of the law to'a number of 
eminent men, amongst whom were al-Farra al-Baghawi, the author of the Z'ah- 
dib, the commentary on the Sunna, and other works. The Addi Musain died 
A. H, 462 (A. D. 1069-7)), at Marwarrid, of which place we have already 
spoken (see page 50). 





(1) * When the Shafites speak of the éddé, they mean the Husnin herg weutwned, but in treating of the 
« principles of jurisprudence .},-o1, this denomination is given by the leprned in the Sunna to Abd Baki 
‘‘a}-Bikitini, When the feo Addis sre spoken of, its the latter and Abd al-Jebbar al-Motazilt who are 
“ meant; and the shaikh is either AbO ‘I-Hasan al-Ashiti or Abt Muhammad ol-Juveini; the word imam 
“designates either the mim al-Haramain or Fakhe adedin nr-Rar fAl-Vali.s 
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ABU ALL AS-SINJL. . 


Abd Ai al-Husain Ibn Shoaib Ibn Muhammad asSinji, a doctor of the sect 
of as-Shafi and one‘of their most eminent imams, studied jurisprudence in Kho- 
rasa under al-Kaffal al-Marwazi; he had for condisciptes the Aadi Husain, (see 4 
the preceding article,) agd Abti Muhammad al-Juwaini, the father of the Imam 
al-Iaramain (whose lives we shall give later), He wrote a commentary on Abi 
Bakr Ibn al-Haddad at-Misri’s Ford (or develapment of the Shafite doctrines); 
this commentary has not been equalled, although many others have been com~ 
posed on the same work, one of which is by his own professor al-Kaffal, and an- 
other by the kadi Abi 't-TTaiyb at-Tabari. Ie is also author of a great com- 
mentary on the Tadkhis of Abd 'l-Abbas Ibn 4l-Kiss; this‘work is rare. An- 
other of his productions is the M/ajnui or collection (containing an exposition 
of the Shafite doctrines (1) ). He is cited by Abd Hamid al-Ghazzali in the 
Hvasit. As-Sinji was the first who possessed 4n equal acquaintance with the 
system of jurisprudence followed in Irak and that practised in Khorasan. The 
people of Mary, at that period, considered him as their chief jurisconsult, He 
died some time after the four hundred and thirtieth year of the Hijra (A, D 
1038-9}. —Sinji means belonging to Sinj, a large village near Marw. 


1) Mays Whalife 


AL-FARKA AL-BAGHAWI. 


Abd Muhammad al-Husain Lbrr Maséd Ibn Muhammad, more generally knows 
by the title of al-Farra al-Baghawi, was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, a Tra- 
ditionist and a commentator on the Koran : in the different sciences he was a seu 
of knowledge. He learned: jurisprudence fram the Addi Uusain {see his life, 
page 418), and composed a commentary’on the Word of God (the Koran), and 
an explanation of the obscurities in the sayings of the Prophet (te Suna); the 
taught the Traditions and professed (jurisprudence), in which he never gave les~ 
sons but in a state of legal purity (4). He is anthor of inany works, such as 
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the Tahdib (arrangement) treating of jurisprudence; an explanation of the 
Sunna or Traditions; the Madlim at-Tanzil (marks of revélation), which is a 
commentary on the Koran; the Masdbih (lights) (2); the Jami bain as-Sahi= 
“hain (the conjunction of the two Sahths) (3), ete,’ He died in the inonth of 
Shawwil, A. H. 540 (February, A. D. #117), at Marwarrid, and was interred 
in the cemetery of Talakin, close by ‘the grave of his master the Addi Huéain. 
His tomb is famous among the people of that country. 1 have read (however) in 
a work compiled by the shackh Abd al=Azim al-Mundiri, and entitled al-Fusdid 
as-Sofariya (travelling notes ?), chat al-Farra al-Bagh&wi died A. H. 546 (A.D, 
4122-3): this 1 found written itt his own hand. He relates also: “A wife of 
“ this doctor died, and he refused to accept any portion of the inheritance left 
‘by her : he used also to live on dry bread, but having been blamed for this (as 
‘ an affectation of abstinence), he ate his bread with olive oil.” —Farrd means 
a preparer or seller of fiurs.—-As-Samani says in his Kitdb al-Ansdb: “Baghawr 
‘is the relative adjective derived from Bagh or Baghshir, which is the name 
“tof a town in Khosasan, lying between Marw and Ierat; this adjective is 
“formed irregularly.” 


(4) See the Tablequ général ds Empire Othoman, toms 11 p. 7. 

(2) This is the work which was remodelled by the shaikh Wali ad-dto MahmOd, and entitled by‘vim Mish. 
kat al-Maadbih (the ntche for the Wighta) The Mithkdt has been translated into English by Capt. Matthews. 

(8) That is: The unton of the Traditions found in SaAth of al-Bokbéri and in that of Muslim 


AL-HALIML. 


Abd Abd‘ Aliah al-Husain Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Halim, a doctor 
of the sect of as-Shafi and known by the name of al-Halimi, was born in Jurjin, 
A. H. 338 (A. D. 949-80), whence he was carried (cotien yet a child) to Bo- 
Khara, He wrote down the Traditions‘ander the dictation of Abi Bakr Muhain- 
mad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Habib and other masters. After studying jurisprudence 
under Abi Bakr al-Udani and al-Kaffal as-Shashi, he became an mdm of high 
consideration and authority in Transoxiana. He had an excellent manner of 
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treating points of the Shafite doctrine. When at Naisapir, he taught the Tra- 
ditions, and al-Hafiz al-Hakim (Ion al-Baiyi) and others gave Traditions on his 
authority. Tis death took place on the first Sumida (some say on the first Rabi, 
A. H, 408 (end of A, D. 1042).—Halimi is derived from Halim, which was the 
name of‘ his great-grandfather. 


"AL-WANNI AL-FARADI. 


Abé Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Muhammad al-Wanni al-Faradi (4) was a skil- 
ful accountant, a doctor of the highest authority in the sdience of partitions, and 
a composer of many excellent works. He leafned the Traditions from the dis- 
ciples of Abd Ali as-Saffar and others, and taught them to the Khatib at-Tabrizi, 
to Aba Hakim al-Khabri (2), the author of the Talkhis fi "l-Hiscb (treatise on 
arithmetic), and others. He was al-Khabri’s taster in arithmetic and the sci- 
ence of partitions. His instructions and his books were profitable to great num- 
bers. He died a martyr at Baghdad in the month of Za ‘Hija, A. H. 451 
(January, A.D. 1060), having been slain in the troubles caused by al-Basisiri 
(see page 173).—Wanni means belonging to Wann, a villagé in one of the 
cantons of Kihestan; J imagine that it was his native place. * 


(1) Ad-Faradé; learned m the ectence of Partitions (Furad); by whieh term is designated that branch of 
knowledge which is requitite for the solution of questions relative to the partition of inberited property 
amongst heirs. Those nearest related to the deceased are entitled to a largey share than the others, and the 
amount of each share depends upon the degree of relauonthip. As it therefore frequently happened that 
such questions could not be resolved but by she aid of the arithmetic of fractions and the frat orineiples of 
algebra, there were then but few doctors capable of treating them, and when they possessed that talent, the 
honourable title of al-Faradé war conferred on them by their contemporaries. The science of partitions 1s 
coeval with Islamism. 

(2) Abd Baktm Abd Allah Ibn Ibrahim al-Faradi al-Khabri (native of Khabr, place in or near Nas. 
sapte) studied jurisprudence under the shaikh AbQ Ishak as,Shirtzi, but be became erninoot as an arithme- 
tician and a doctor ier the science of partitions, of whic he wrote some works. He was well acquainted wih 
ure Arabic and composed a commentary on the Hamdsa and another on the poems of al-Mutanabbi, He 
had learned 3 great number of the Traditions, and was a man of holy iife. His weiting was beautiful and 
correct. He died suddenly, A. H. 476 (A. D, 1084).—(Tabahat as-Shdfyin.) 
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IBN KHAMIS AL-JUHANI: 


Abit Abd Allah al-Husai Tbn Nast Iba Muhammaé Ibn al-Husain Ibn al-Kisim 
Ibn Khamis Ibn Aamir al-Kaabi al-Juhani was a native of Mosul, and is gene- 
rally known by the hame of Ibn Khanhis. This doctor, who belonged to the sect 
of as-Shafi and bore the titles of Taj al-Islam (crown sof Islamism) and Maji 
ad-din (glory of religion), studied jurispradence at Baghdad under Abi Hamid 
al-Ghazzali and other masters; e (then) became kati of Rahabat Malik Ibu 
Tauk (4), and afterwards returtted to Mosul, where he settled. He composed 
many works, such as the Mandkib al-Abrar (merits of the saints\, written in 
the style of al-Kushaiti’ 8 Epistle (2); the Mancistls al-Hajj (rites of the pil- 
guimage) ; and the Akhbar al-Mandindt (accounts of dreams). We is men- 
tioned with commendation by Abé Saad as-Samani in his History. He died in 
the month of the second Rabi, A. H. 552 (May, A. D. 1157).—Khamis was the 
name of his great-grandfather’s grandfather.—Juhani means belonging to Ju- 
hawna, a village near Mosul and in the proximity of that other village in which is 
the celebrated well called 4in al-Kaiydra, the waters:of which,.when taken in 
baths, are salutary in cases of palsy and scrofula (3); it lies in the flat country 
of Mosul, and lower down than that city, from which it is farther ‘off than 
Juhaina. Juhani is also the'relative adjective derived from Juhaina, the name 
of a great tribe descended frum Kodia.—Aaabi means belonging to Kaab, 
there are four tribes of this name, but I do not know to which Ibn-Khami- 
helonged. 


4) This town, called also ar-Rababu, was situated on the Bupliates, between ar-Rabka and Agna, [ts 
mentioned in the Geography of Abt 'i-Feda. . 

(2) The Bpistie (ris@ia) of Abd al-Barim al-Kusharri treats of sOfism; it 1s divided into three sections anti 
contains fifly-four chapters, It is considered a work of the highest authority on the subject. A number of 
doctors have composed commentaries upon 11.—(Ilajji Khalifa.}—A list of the chapters contained in this celr- 
brated résdle is‘given by M. de Hammer, in the Catalogue of his oriental manuscripts, under th No. 201 

3) Srrofuta, 201 have translated by conjecture tis words ar-ridk ol-bdrida, whieh agoily literally cold 


seumds, or perhaps cold humours. - 
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. AL-HALLAJ. 


Abd Mughith al-Husain Jbn Mansir al-Hallij, aeglebrated ascetic, was a na- . 
tive of al-Baida, a town in the province of Fars, but he passed his youth in Wa- 
sit and Irak. He was a disciple of Aba ’l-Kasim al-Junaid, and people are still 
al variance respecting his ‘true character; some extolling him to the utmost, 
whilst others treat him as an infidel, 1 read in Aba Hamid al-Ghazzili’s Mish- 
hat al-Anwadr a long chapter on him, justifying the singular expressions which 
he uttered, such as J am the Truth; there is nought in Paradise but God, and 
assertions of a similar nature, the very mention of which is shocking to the 
ears (1). Al-Ghazzali places all these expressioas in a good light, and gives 
them an interpretation (yy which their impiety is removed ); he says also that 
he was led into them from excessive love (towards God) and extreme desire (to 
enjoy his presence), and that these expressions may be assimilated to the fol- 
lowing : ry 

1am he whom I love, and he whom I love is 1; we are two souls dwelling in one 217 
body. When thon seest me, thon seest him; and when thon seest him, thou seest us 

Among the verses attributed to al-Hallaj, and containing allusions expressed in 
the myStical style of the siffis, are the following (which, however, are said to 
have been written by Abi ‘Kasim Samnin Ibn Hamza the ‘ascetic (2) to a 
person who, wrote to inquire from him how he was): 

Thou didst send to ask how I was, and what care and sadness | felt in thy ab- 


sence (3). 1 had not been, did I know how 1 was; and there were na I had not been, 
did I know how I was not (4). . 


“Sueh also is this verse in the same style: 


He threw him into the ocean with his bands tied behind his back, and said to him: 
“ Beware! beware! lest thou gettest wet (yr” 
Other verses of the same cast have also been attributed o him, Abi Bakr 
Ibn Thawaba al-Kasri relates that he heard al-Husain Ibn Mansir al-Hallaj say, 
when undergoing the torture of the rack (6): 


1 sought through every land a place of repose, but found it not; I obeyed my de- 
sires, and they made of me a slave; had I been content (with my Joi), Thad heen Free. 
‘ 
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In a word, the history of al-Hallaj is long to relate, his fate is well known, 
and God knoweth all secret things !—The grandfather of al-Hallaj was a Magian; 
he himself was a disciple of al-Junaid and others of that class, and most of the 
Jearned doctors of the time yave their formal opinion that it was lawful to put 
him to death (7)., It is said that Aba “Abbas Ibn Suraij, on being asked what 
he thought of him, returned this answer: ‘He is a nan whose true character is 
‘+ hidden from me, and i shall therefore abstain from giving any opinion re- 
‘+ specting him.” Atan assembly held by Hamid Ibn al-Abhis, vizir to al-Muk- 
tadir, a discourse was held by al-Hallaj, and the kadi {bn Omar, who was pre- 
sent, gave a fatwa (or judicial opinion) that he merited death; this he wrote 
down with his own hand, and the same declaration was signed by the other 
sloctors who were there. On‘this, abIJallaj said to them: ‘You cannot flog me, 
“neither can you ‘spill my blodd (8); and it is not lawful for you to take hold 
** of a pretext against me so that you may authorize the shedding of my blood: 
“my belief is Islamism, founded on the Suna; I admit the pre-eminence of 
‘the four imdms, of the wellvlirected khalifs (9), and of the rest of the ten 
** Companions (10); may the favour of God be upon them! I have besides com- 
‘posed works on the Sanna, which are to be found at the booksellers’. So 
‘¢on God—on God (do J call) that he protect my blood.” He continued re- 
peating these ‘words whilst they were writing down their opinions, ard when 
they had finished and withdrawn, aJ-Hallij was taken to prison. The vizir 
then informed al-Muktadir, by letter, of the result of the meeting, and sent 
fim the decisions of the doctors; to this, answer was made, that since the kidis 
had given their opinion that he merited death, he should be handed over to the 
chief of the police guards, who should inflict on him one thousand strokes of a 
whip, and another thousand if his death did not ensue, and that he should then 
behead him. The vizir, in consequence, handed al-Hallij over to the chief of 
the police guards, whom he informed of the orders given by al-Muktadir; he 
said to him also: ‘If al-Hallaj does not expire under the bastonnade, cut off one 
“ of his hands, then one of his feet, then the other hand, then the other foot; 
* then strike off his head and burn his.body. And if he try to beguile you, and 
“say to you that he will make the Euphrates and Tigris run gold and silver, 
‘«dt not hearken to him nor suspend his punishment.” The ebief of the po- 
lice received the prisoner that night, and the next morning, which was Tuesday, 
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28rd (or, as some say, 24th) of Zu ‘I-Kaada, A. IL. 309 (March, A. D. 922), 
he brought him te the #4b ai-T'Gk (the gate of the dome), where an im- 21. 
mense multitude of people was assembled. The executioner inflicted one thou- 
sand strokes on aj-Ialtaj, who did not utter a grog, but said to the chief of * 
the police,guards, cowards ‘the six hundredth: “Let me be hrought near you, 
“ for T have an advice to give you which will.be worth theecapture of Constan- 
“¢ tinople.”"—*1 have been already told,” replied the other, ‘‘that you would 
* say this and more; and it is not in my power to suspend your punishment.” 
Afr the infliction of (he bastinado, his four limbs were cut off; he was then 
heheaded, his body was consumed hy fire, the,ashes were cast into the Tigris, 
and the head was stuck up at Baghdad, on the bridge. Ilis disciples flattered 
themselves with the hopes of his returning (on edith) after forty days, and asa 
great inundation of the Tigris occurred the safic year, they pretended that it was 
produced by the ashes of al-Ilallaj which had been thrown into the river. Some 
of his partisans asserted that he had not heen put to death, but that his likeness 
had been given to one of his enemies (who aus suffered in his stead). 
would he too long to enter into a full account of his conduct, but what we have 
here said may suilice.—He received the surname of @l-Halfdj because he used 
to sit by the shop ofa cotton-carder (halldj) whom he (one day’) asked to do 
some business for him ;—“‘ But I myself am busy carding ;” answered the other, 
~~*'To my business,” said al-Hallij, ‘and I will card for you.” The man 
then went off, leaving him there, and on his return he found all his cotton 
carded. —After finishing this notice, 1 found in a work on the principles of 
religion, composed by the Imam al-Haramain Abd ‘l-Maali al-Juwaini, and eu~ 
titled as-Shanul, a passage which it is necessary for me to mention, and in 
which I am obliged to point out an error. That doctor says: ‘ Some of our 
“« best and soundest authorities state that the three persons (named below) con- 
“¢ spired to overthrow the (dfosfin:) empire, and undertook to disorganise the 
** state and gain over the hearts of the people to themselves. Each of them then 
‘« proceeded to a porticular region: al-Jannabi went to the province of al- 
“ Ahsi (11); Ibn al-Mukaffa penctratgd into the country of the Turks; afid 
«¢ql-Hallaj repaired to Baghdad, the sovereign of which city condemned him 
«4 death: the failure of ihe project was caused by the difficulty of sedfcing 
“ the people of Irak.” Now, this statement cannot be received by any histo~ 
5A 
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Tian; for these three persons were not contemporaries ; as,for al-I¥allaj and al- 
Jannabi, they lived, it is ttue, at the same period, but F do not Know that 
they ever met (12). In the following article we shall relate who this al- 


Jannabi was. ° 


4) The chief pom of the sf doctrine seems to be that the human soul l¥ an emanation, or perhaps a por- 
tron of the Divimty. On the death of the bégly, the sou! 1s absorbed into the Creator; and this sometumes hap- 
pens even in Infe during the state of excitation called Adi by the stifls. Most of the singular expressions 
hich shocked the orthodox Moshms, are easily explained on this prinerple One of the clearest accounts of 
vOfism 1s given by ML de Sacy on the Noteces » Eztrozts, tom XSI ‘i 

2) Samntn wav a s0ft and contemporary,weh al-Junad Jémi has grven a short account of him in the 
Nofohat al-Uns, 

(8) In the Arabic text, this verse and te foregoing parenthesis are not given Gll some lines Jower down, 

(4) Such 1s the literal translation of ths strange verse; its metmng 18 above my comprehension, 

(5) This 1s mamfestly directed against the doctrine of predestination. 

(6) Literally: When on the wood 

(7) Some doctors of very high authority have considered bun as a great saint, and he was looked on as + 
wuutye by AbO Hammd al-Ghaseh Abd al-Kadir Mh. ad-din, and Sbihib od-din as-Sabraurds Al 
Yat) ‘ 

{8) Litetally: My back 1s under protecton and my blood is prohibited. 

(9) The well-directed khalify, ak Hhulafa ar-Rdshidin, were Abt Bakr, Omar, Othman, and Ali. 

40) ‘The otbers were Talha, Zubarr, Saad {bn Abt Wahkas, Abd ar-Rihman ibn Auf, Abd Obarde Ibu 
al-Jarrah, and Setd Ibn Zuid. Muhammad had declared tq them that they should eater paradise 

{14} Al-Absa, called by Ruropeans Labsa, 1s 2 town in Arabia, to the south-west of the Persia Gulf 

(12) The author now proceods to give the lives of alSunnabt and Ibn al~Mukaffa, neglecting, in this case, 
the alphabet 
Imm al-Haramaun’s statement, 








arrangement of his work In his account of the Jalter, he concludes his refutation of the 


AL-JANNABI. 


Abi Tahiv Sulaiman Ibn Abi Said al-Hasan Ibn Bahrim al-Kirmiti was the 
chief of the Karmats, whose wars and revolts against the khalifs and (Most) 
princes are guificiently known to dispense with our lengthening this article by 
glving an account of them (1); but if @od enable me to compose my great his- 
tory {2}, I shall give a detailed narrative of their proceedings. It is incumbent 
on mite, however, since I have spoken of them here, to state briefly what they 
were; (as it is my desire) that some mention of them should be found in this 
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work.—My professor Izz ad-din Ali, surnamed Jha al-Athir, gives in his great 
historical work, the Kamil, a long‘account of the origin of this sect, and, under 
each year, he relates what happencd to them during that period. It is this 
sourge which supplies meavith the following passages, in extracting which, I* 
was altentive to aim at contision. He makes the first mention of them under 
the year 278 (A, D, 894-2); where he says: ‘In this year? some people of the 
‘© Sawad, or cultivated country, around Kufa, and who are called the Karmats, 
‘* became disorderly.” He then gives the particulars of the rise of this sect, 
and the following is # summary extract from,his relation: ‘There appeared a 21! 
‘man who made an outward show of devotion,,self-mortification, and austerity 
“ of life; he plaited (baskets and other objects) with palm-tree leaves, and sub- 
* sisted on the produce of their sale. For some time Me invited the people to 
*¢( join) an imam belonging to the blessed farhily of the Prophet, and his appeal 
‘was answered by preat numbers (3), who were induced, from different cir- 
“cumstances in his conduct, to place a perfect reliance on his sincerity. The 
‘*report of their proceedings spread throughout the territory of Kifa.” He 
then says under the year 286 (A. D. 899): ‘In this year appeared, in (the 
“ province of) al-Bahrain, a man of the Karmat sect, who bore the name of 
* Abii Said al-Jannabi, and who was joined by a number of Karmats and of 
“ the Awabs of the Desert; his party having thus become strong, he (attacked 
and) slew the people of the neighbouring villages (4). This Abd Said used 
‘to sell food, and he persuaded his purchasers that in buying it, they did an 
“Fact agreeable to God (5). Their strength then became great and they ap- 
* proached the regions of Basra, on which the khalif al-Motadid Billah sent 
“against chem an army under the command of al-Abbés Ibn Amr al-Ghanawi. 
‘A vigorous action ensued, in which the troops of al-Abbas were routed and he 
“himself taken prisoner. This happened towards the end of the month of 
«* Shabin, 287, between Basra and Bahrain. Abu Said put his prisoners to 
«death and burned their bodies, but he spared the life of al-Abbis, and dis- 
© missed him after a lapse of some days; telling him to go to his master and 
“ inform him of what he had witnessed Al-Abbis arrived at Baghdad in tite 
« month of Ramadan of that year and entered into the presence of the khalif, 
© who clothed him in a robe of honour. The Karmats then Penetrated” into 
“Syria in A. HE. 289, and a number of combats, too long to be related, en- 
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“sued between the two-parties. In the year 301 (A. DB. 913-4), Aba Said 
“ al-Jannabi was slain in a bath by one of his eunuchs, ard was succeeded by 
“this son Abi Tahir Sulaiman. At the period of kis death, Abi Said was in 
possession of Hajar, al-hatf, at-Taif, and the rest of the province of; Bah- 
‘rain, In thecmonth of the second Rabi, ASH 314+(commencement of 
‘« August, A. D. $23), Abd Tahir-marched his drmy to Basra and ocetpied 
“that city without meeting any serious resistance. , They scaled its walls 
“during the night by means ofsope-ladders made of (eamels’) hair, and hav- 
“¢ing been attacked on the first alarm, they slew thergovernor of the city and 
“puta part of their adversaries to the sword; the rest took to flight. During 
‘© the seventeen days that Aba Tahir remained at Basra, he was occupied in 
“ gending off the proptrty taken from the inhabitants, after which he returned 
“10 his own countfy. The Kabmats continued, till the year 347 (A. D. 929), 
‘+ to fill the provinces with devastation, and lay them waste with fire and sword, 
“‘ captivity and pillage. In that year, the pilgrims arrived safely at Mekka, but 
*« they were there attacked, ont the'day of Tarwiya (6) (8th Zi 'I-Hijja), by 
Abi Tahir the Karmat, who plundered their property and slew them even in 
“+ the precincts of the Sacred Mosque and in the Hopse of God itself. They 
‘tore the black stone out of the wall of the Kaaba and sent it to Hajar; 
“ and they slew the emir’ of Mekka and a number of sharifs who hat! sallied 
‘6 out to attack’ them. They broke down the door of the Kaaba, and.one of 
‘«them mounted up to pull away the water-spout (7), but he fell and was killed. 
“« They threw some of the slain into the well Zamzam, and buried the others 
‘in the Sacred Mosque, without winding sheets, or washing or prayers (8). 
“The cloth coveringsof the Kaaba was taken off by their chief and shared 
‘* among his followers, and they plundered the houses of the people of Mekka. 
* When intelligence of this reached al-Mahdi-Obaid Allah, lord of Ifvikiya (9), 
‘Che wrote’ to al-Jannabi, condemning his conduct and reprehending him 
‘* most. severely (40). Ly what you have committed, said he, you have jus- 
“tified the.accusation of infidelity brought against our sect, and the title 
& of impious given to the missionares acting for our dynasty; and if you 
“ restore not that which you have taken from the inhabitants of Mekka, from 
“tte pilgrims, and from others,—if you replace not the black stone and 
“the covering of the Kaaba, we shall renounce you both in this world and in 
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‘the next. On the receipt of this letter; he replaced the stone, and restored 
“tothe people of Mekka as-mueh! of their property as he could get back from 
“his followers. ‘We took it,’ said they, ‘hy order, and by order we give it 
“back.’””  Begkem (41) at-Turki, who was emir of Baghdad and Irak at that’ 
time, had,offered them fifty’thousand dinars to induce them tq restore the blach 22 
stont, but they refused ; néw, however, they gave it backs Another historian 
says : “They restored it, to its place in the Kaaba on the 5th of Zi ‘I-Kaada, or 
« Za’|-Hijja, of that year (A. H. 339), in the khalifat of al-Muti Lillah. When 
“he (Abd Tahir) carried it off, three strong camels could scarcely bear its 
‘weight, but when they restored it, one weak camel bore it back without suf- 
“« fering (from fatigue) (12)¢"—I must (now) observe that the statement of my 
master (Jbn al-Athir) respecting al-Mahdi’s letter'to al-Kirmiti on the subject of 
the black stone and its restoration in consequence, cannot be correct; for al- 
Mahdi died A. H. 822 (A. D. 934), and the stone was sent back A. IT, 330 
(A. D. 950-4), seventeen years after his death.—A little farther on, my master 
says: “When they restored the stone, they first carried it to Kiifa and hung it 
‘up in the mosque, for public inspection; and they then bore it to Mekka, after 
“its having remained with them twenty-two years.""—It is said, however, by 
another historian, that it was restored by Ibn Shabr, one of Abit Said (al-Junna- 
e's) favourite partisans, My master then says, under the ydar 360 (A. D. 
970-1): “ The Karmats came to Damascus, took, it and slew the Egyptian go- 
“vernor, Jaafar Ibn Falah.” (We have already made some mention of this 
(page 327) in the life of Jaafar.) ‘Then the Karmat army reached Ain 
“ Shams near the gates of Kairo and defeated the Egyptian troops, but it subse- 
* quently retired, having been vanquished in its wrn hy the people of Misr.” 
— On the whole, no Moslims, either before or afier them, committed such crimes 
against Islamism as they: most of.Jrak, and of the land of the East (13), the pro- 
vince of Ilijaz, Syria, and the country up to the gates of Misr fall into their 
power: When they took away the stone, they left it at Hajar, their head- 
quarters. —Abi Tahir was killed A. H. 332 (A. D, 943-4). —Kérmit? is a rela- 
tive adjective; the word Aarmata, wheneemployed as a noun common, signifies 
the closeness of one part of a thing to another part ; thus they say of 
writing and of a mode of walking that they ate mukarmut, when the letters of 
the writing are close to each other, and when a person takes short steps in 
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walking (14); the Abd Said of whom we are speaking wag a short squat man, 
of a tawny colour and ilL-looking; and for this reason he was called Kirmiti, A 
long chapter on the proceedings of the Karmats is given by the kadi al-Bakilini 
in his work, entitled Asrar’ al-Batiniya (secrets of the Batinites),+-Jannabi 
means belonging to Janndba, which ig 2 town ‘in one of the cantogs of Fars, 
contiguous to Bahrdin, and situated near Siraf; the Karmats came from this place, 
and were therefore called Janndbites.—dl-dhsd is a, tract of country in the 
same region, containing many towns such as Jannaba, Hajar, and al-Katif. hsd 
is the plural of Hist, which worg denotes water absorbed by a sandy soil till it 
reaches a hard stratum by which it is retained; the Arabs dig away the sand 
till they find the water and extract it, When a place contains much lend of 
this nature, it is called a/-dhsd and becomes known by no other srame,—Rela- 
tive to Bahrain, al'Jawhari says in his Sahih: ‘¢ 4/-Bahrain is a town; the 
“ adjective derived from it is Bahrani.” (Abii Manstir Muhammad) al-Azbari 
says: “(.4l-Bahrain (the two seas) is in the dual number, and it was so named 
“ for the reason that in the region where its towns are situated, and near the 
gate of al-Ahsi and the villages of Hajar, lies a lake at ten parasangs’ distance 
‘from the Great Green ‘Ocean (the Persian Gulf);, this lake is three miles 
* Jong and as many broad; it does not overflow, and its waters are tranquil and 
“salt.” Alt the above-mentioned places are in that part of Arabia which is 
behind Basra, ahd reaches tosthe confines of Hijiz; they lie on the coast, of the 
#21 sea which touches Yemen and India, and are near the island of Kais Ibn Omaira, 
called vulgarly Kaish: this island is situated between Oman and Fars. In the 
same neighbourhood are Kimhormuz and other towns.—We shall now speak of 
Ibn al-Mnkaffa. . 





{t) For the history of the Karmats, the reader may consult the Annals of Abd ‘I-FedA; 
of Muhammadat History; aud, above all, BM. de Sacy's Exposé de 'Histoire dex Druzes. 

(2) This work was never completed. 

(3) The Baposé de i'Histoire des Drusesis the best commentary that caA be given on these jacning: 

(4) This was of course a most agreeable pastime for the nomadic Arabs, who detested, and detest still the 
dvellers in towns, “ 

(8) Compare this with a passage in the Exposé, introduction, page 187. 

(haSee Reiske’s Abd ‘I-Fedd, tom. If. p. 643, 

(7) The celebrated water-spout,, or Mizdb, was of gold. 

(8) All of which are essential in a Mostim interment. 


ne’s Retrospect 
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(9) Gee Druses, introduction, page 218, 2 
(10) Literally: He raised,up the resurrection upon him. See note (4), page 11. 
(11) Begkem = j Such is the true orthography of the name, not Yahkom ps as in the printed text, 


nor Bohcom, of Reiske has 1 inthe ‘Aouals of Abt I-Fedd. The autograph MB. of that work, and which is 
in the Bib. du Rot, writes this name correctly, and ad-Dahabi, inhis Andale, year $04 (MS.NNo. 646), places st 
under the letter B, in hie ‘alphabetical list of the men of note who died in that Jear, The letter G & 
Is clearly marked in both MSS.—Begkém was grand emir of the kbalifat For bi#history, sec AbO ‘l-¥eda's 
Annals, years 326, 32%, 929. Consul? also Price's Retrospact, vol. IL. page 170 et 209. 

(12) If this be true, they must Bave broken off and kept a large portion of the sione, but the foct itself is 
cousidered by the Moslims as miraculous, 

(18) The tand of the Bast; that i. Mesopotamia; the land 1 the east of Syria, 

(14) 1 have here paraphrased the original, which merely says when it (s 30. 

4 


IBN AL-MUKAFFA. 


Abd Allah Ibn al-Mukaffa, the Adib so renowned for the elegance of his style, and 
the author of the admirable Epistles (1), was a native of Fars and a Magian, but he 
made his profession of Islamism to Isa Ibn Ali, the uncle of the two first Abbaside 
khalifs, as-Saflah and al-Manstir. He then became his secretary and was admit- 
ted into Ais intimacy. One of his sayings was: “1 drank of misfortunes till I 
‘¢ was filled, but did not perceive any regularity m their arrival; they disap- 
‘¢ peared, then they overflowed, and although they are not uniform as are the 
“lines of poetry, it is they alone which are (an) instructive discourse (2).” 
Al-Haitham Ibn Adi relates of him this anecdote: “ Ibn al-Mukaffa came to Isa 
‘Ibn Ali and said: ‘Islamism has entered into my heart; and I wish to make 
“« profession of it to you.’ Isa answered: ‘Let it be done in the presence of 
“ the leaders, and of the chiefs of the people; come therefore to-morrow.’ On 
“the evening of that very day, he went to dine with Isa, and having sat down, 
«+ he began to eat and to mutter according to the custom of the Magians. ‘How !" 
*¢ said Isa, ‘you mutter (like the Magians), although resolved to embrace Isla- 
“ mism?’ ‘To this Ibn al-Mukaffa replied? ‘Ido not wish to pass a night with? 
“© out being of some réligion.’ The next morning he made to Isa his solemn 
“« profession of Islamism.” Notwithstanding the eminent merit,of Ibn ab Mu- 
kaffa, he was suspected of Zendikism (3), and al-Jahiz related that he, Muti Ibn 
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Tyis (4) and Yahya Ibn Ziid were persons the sincerity of whose religious senti- 
ments was doubted; and one of the learned, on hearing this, said: ‘How is it 
“ that al-Jahiz forgets 10 count himself?” The khatif al-Mahdi Ibn al-Mansiir 
sometimes said: “I never‘ found a book on Zendikism which did nbt owe its 
« origin to Ibn at-Mukaffi,” Al-Asmnai mentions that Ibn al-Mukaffa composed 
some fine works, such as the ad-Durrat al-Yatima (the precious peat), a 
production without a rival on the subject (5); he says also that Ibn al-Mukaffi, 
on being asked who was his instructor, answered: ‘I myself; when I saw anv 
‘ thing good done by another; } did the same, and ‘f I’ saw what was bad, | 
“* avoided it.” Ife and al-Khak‘} Ibn Ahmad, the inventor of the system of pro- 
sody, once met logethe r, and When they had separated, al-Khalil was asked as 
he found him. “His! learning,” replied al-Khalil,, ‘is greater than his wit.” 
The same question’ was then addressed to Thn al-Mukaffi respecting al-Khalil, 
and he answered: ‘Tis wit is greater than his learning.” It was Ibn al-Mu- 
kaffa who composed the book entitled Kalila and Dimna, but some state that he 
isnot the author of it; this work, they say, was in Pehlevi (6), and he translated 
it into Arabic and put it in an elegant style, but the discourse at the beginning of 
the work is by him, He used to make free with Sofyin Ibn Moawia al-Muhallabi, 
the governor of Basra, whom he very frequently addressed by the name of Jbv 
ake Mughtalima (son of the lascivious female); an appellation injuridhs to the 
honour of Sofyan's mother. “About that time, Sulaiman and Isa, the sons of Ali, 
and the uncles of the khalif al-Mansir, arrived at Basra, to have a pardon drawn up 
for their brother Abd Allah, This Abd Allah had revolted against his nephew 
al-Mansir and aspired to the khalifat, but being defeated by Abd Muslim al-Kho- 
rasini, who had been’sent against him at the head of an army, he took to flight, 
and, dreading the vengeance of al-Mansur, lay concealed at the house of his bro- 
thers. Sulaiman and Isa then interceded for him with the khalif, who consented 
lo forgive what had passed; and it was decided that a letter of pardon should be 
granted by al-Mansir. (This is an event noticed in historical works (7) and 
generally known, but I shall give here some particulars of it, as they are neces- 
sary for establishing a regular connexion in this relation.) On coming to Basra, 
the two brothers told Ibn al-Mukaffa, who, as we have said, was secretary to Isa, 
that he should draw up the letter of pardon and word it in the strongest terms, so 
as to leave qo pretext to at-Wansiir for making an attempt against Abd Allah’s life. 
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ibn al-Mukaff'a obeyed their directions and drew up the letter in the most bind- 
ing terms, having even inserted in it the following clause, amongst others : 4nd 
if at any time the Commander of the faithful act perfidiously towards his uncle 
Abd Alich fbn Ali, his wives shall be divorced fram him, his horses shall be 
confiscated for the. service of God (in war), huis slaves shall become free, and 
the Moslims loosed from their allegiance towards him, The other conditions 22! 
of the deed were expre-sed in a manner equally strict. Al-Mansdr, having read 
the paper, was highly displeased, and asked who wrote it, and on being informed 
that it was a person called Abd Allah Ibn al-Yukafla, who acted as secretary to 
his uncles, he sent a letter to Sofyan, the govegnor of Basra (him of whom we 
have spoken above), ordering him to put Ibn al-Mukaffa to death. Sofyin was 
already filled with rancour against Ibn al-Muhaffa for tht motive we have men- 
tioned, and the latter having, some time after, gsked to sce Itim, he did not allow 
him {o enter till every person present had withdrawn, He then took him apart 
in(o another room and put him to death. Al-Madaini (8) says: ‘thn al-Mu- 
“ kaflé, on appearing before Sofyan, was addressed by him in these terms: ‘Do 
“you remember what you used to say of my mother?” ‘Emir!’ exclaimed 
‘Ibn al-Muhaffa, ‘1 implore you in the name of Goi’ to spare my life!’ ‘May 
“ my mother,’ replied Sofyan, ‘be really mughtatina (lascivious), if 1 do not 
« kill thee in a manner such as none were ever killed in before! On this, he 
“ ordered an oven to be heated, and the limbs of Ibn al-\ukaffa to be cut off 
* joint by joint; these he cast into the oven before his eyes, and he then threw 
‘him in bodily, and closed the oven on him, saying: ‘It is not a crime in me to 
“ punish you thus, for you are a Zindik who corrupted the people.’ Sulaiman 
**and Isa having made inquiries about their sceretary, svere informed that he 
“shad gone into the palace of Sofyin in good health, and that he had not come 
‘out. They therefore cited Sofyan before al-Mansdr, and brought him with 
** them in chains ; witnesses were produced, who declared that they saw Ibn al- 
‘« Mukaffa enter Sofyan’s palace and that he never came out after; and al-Man- 
‘+ sir promised to examine into the matter. ,He then said to them: ‘Suppose 
‘* (hat I put Sofyan to death in retaliation for the death of Ibn al-Mukaffa, and 
“* that Ibn abMukafla himself then come forth from that door’ (pointing to one 
«« which was behind him), ‘and speak to you; what should I do to you in “hat 


"ease? Eshould put you to death in retaliation for the death of Sofyén.” On this, 
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the witnesses retracted their evidence, and Isa and Sulaiman ceased to speak 
“of their sceretary, knowing that he had heen killed with al-Mansir's appro- 
«chation, Ibn al-Mukaffi lived (it is said) thirty-six years.” —Al-Haitham Ibn 
Adi says: ‘Ibn al-Mukaffa treated Sofyan with great contempt, and:as Sofyin 
“had a large nore, he used to say to him on going to see him: ‘Ilow are you 
«¢ both?’ meaning him and his nose. « One day he siid to him: ‘ Your opinion is 
‘requested respecting a person who died and'left a husband and a wile ; 
“ meaning to turn him into sidicule before the company. Sofyan once said : 
‘« «Thad never reason 10 repent, keeping silence ;’ and Ibn al-Mukafli replied : 
«€<Dumbness becomes you; why then should you repent of it?’—Sofyan fre- 
“+ quently threatened to cut him limb from limb whilst his eyes looked on (10), 
“and he had resolved to atiack him hy surprise, when he received the letter 
“ from al-Mansdr with orders fo put him to death, which he did.” —Al-Bali- 
dori (41) says: ‘* When Isa Ibn Ali came to Basra for the affair of his bro- 
‘ther Abd Allah Ibn Ali, he said to Ibn al-Mukaffa: ‘Go to Sofyan on such 
‘and such a business,’—‘Sen¢ some other person,’ answered he, ‘for I] am 
“afraid of hin !"—‘Go ;’ replied Isa, ‘you are under my safeguard!’” Ibn 
al-Mukaffa then went, and Sofyan did with him what we have related, Accord- 
ing to another account, he threw him into the well of the privy, and replaced 
the flagstone whieh covered it; others again say that be sent him jutosthe bath 
aud kept the door locked till.he was suffocated. My master Shams ad-din Abd 
‘I-Muzaffar Yusuf, the geandson of Abi ‘l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzi and the famous 
preacher (12), relates the adventures and death of Ibn al-Mukaffa in his great his- 
torical work, entitled Alirat az-Zamdn (the mirror of time), under the year 44 
(A. D. 762-3); and it is his custom to mention cach occurrence under the year 
in which it happened; this would scein to indicate that Ibn al-Mukaffa was put 
to death in that year, but it appears from the expressions of Omar Ibn Shabba, 
in his History of Basra, that this event took place A. H. 142 or 143: it is besides 
unanimously admitted that the Sulaimin Ibn Ali above mentioned died A. JI. 
142; and we have already said that he joined his brother Isa in endcavouring 
to avenge Ibn al-Mukaila’s murder; tls is a proof that the date of the latter's 
death must be A. If. 142 (A. D. 759-60); but God knows best!—Ibn al-Mu- 
kafff is author of some poelry whith is given in the /Tamédsa (13), and an elegy 
of his composition, on the death of the koran-reader Abi Amr Ibn al-Ala, is 
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inserted by us in the life of the latter, although some attribute ‘it to his son 
Muhammad Ibn Abtl Allah Ibn al-Mukaffi, as shall be there notied, with other 29 
contradictory statements.—Be it as it may, his death could not have been poste- 
rior to ASH, 445; it must Inve been either in that year or in one of the preceding i 
years; ang this being the case, how can it be supposed that he, al-Hallaj and 
al-Jannibi met together, ag the Imim al-Haramain has stited (14)? To this 
we may add another observation: Tbn al-Mukaffa never left Irak ; how then 
could any person sat that he penetrated into the country of the Turks? He 
dwelt at Basra and visited ‘occasionally different provinces of Ivik (it is true,) 
but Raghdad was not then in existence (although the words of the Imam al- 
Haramain would denote that it was). This city was built by al-Mansdr when 
khalif; he laid out its foundations in the year 140 (A.D. 757-8), and finished its 
construction A. II. 446 (A.D.763-4), in which year he took up his residence there. 
In the year 449 all its edifices were completed. This was Old Baghdad, situ- 
ated on the western bank of the Tigris, between that river and the Euphrates, as 
it has been said by the blessed Prophet, accord®mg to a tradition related by the 
Khatib in the beginning of his great History of Baghdad (45). The city which 
now exists on the cast bank of the Tigris is Vew Baghdad. It contains the pa- 
laces of the khalifs and continues, till the present time, to be the seat of govern- 
ment. {The khalif’) as-Saffah and his brother al-Mansir at first fixed their 
residence at Kifa, but as-Saflah then built’a town near al-AnVfir and called it 
al-Hashimiya. To this place he and his brother removed, but they left it for 
al-Anbar, in which city as-Saffah died: his tomb is still to be seen there. 
Al-Mansar remained at al-Anbar till Baghdad was built, and then removed 
thither. —The real name of Ibn al-Mukaffa's father was Wadiyeh : a!-Hajjaj Ibn 
Yusuf, when governor of Irak, appointed him as receiver of the revenue of Fars, 
lmt having discovered that he embezzled the public money, he put him to the 
torture, Dadiyeh’s hand was shrivelled np (from the tortures he iinderwent), 
and he'was then called af-Mukaffa {the shrivelled). Some say, however, that this 
is not exact, but that he was appointed receiver,by Khilid Ibn Abd Allah al-Kasri, 
and punished by Ydsuf Ibn Omar ath-Tlakefi when the latter succeeded Khalid 
as governor of Irak: God knows best which statement is true. Ibn Makki says, 
in his Tathkif al-Lisdn (16) (rectification of the tongue): ‘People say “Tbn 
“ al-Mukaffi, but the right pronunciation is Ibn al-Afukaffi; for he was a 
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‘+ maker and seller of baskets (Aid), and mukoffv has that signification.” — 
Kifid is the plural of Aaféi, which is a thing-made of palm leaves, like a basket, 
but without a handle—‘ But the pronunciation Mukaff is that which is cur- 
* 6 yent among the learned-”—After reading the words of the Imam‘al-Hara- 
main (17), and boing convinced that Ibn al-Mukaffi' could mot, have heen one of 
the three persons of whom he there speaks, I sid‘ to myself that it might he 
al-Mukanna al-Khorasini whom he meant; that impostor who pretended to be 
the Divinity and caused the moon to appear, as we shall relate in his life (which 
will be found under the letter 4j2, his name being A/a}; and J thought that 
the copyist might have altered,the Imam's words and written unintentionally 
al-Mukaffa for al-Mukanna ; but on reflexion, [ found that it could not be so, 
for al-Mukanna al-Khotasani poisoned himself in the year 463 (A. D, 779-80), 
as we shall mention th his life, and lie could not therefore have been contempo- 
rary with al-Hallaj and al-Jannibi. But if we are to admit as true what the 
Imam says of three persons having met together and made the agreement of 
which he speaks, the third person can he no other than Ibn as-Shalmaghini, 
who lived at the same time as al-Hallj and al-Jannabi, and whose whole conduct 
was a tissue of deceptions.” A number of historians speak of him, and our shaikh 
Ize ad-din Ibn al-Athir has a long chapter on him in his great history (the 
Kanal), under the year 822 (A. D. 934); this chapter we here give with some 
224 abridgements: “In this yearavas put to death Abi Jaafar Muhammad Bon Ali 
“ as-Shalmaghni, generally known by the name of Ibn Abi ‘l-Azakir (18); the 
* yeason of this was, that he introduced a doctrine in which the Shiite opinions 
‘* were carried to an excess (19), and taught the transmigration of souls and the 
« pasidence of the Divinity in himself,” (with other opinions which are stated by 
Ibn al-Athir.) “Aba ‘-Kasim al-llusain Ibn Ruth (20), who was called by the 
“Tmamites al-Bab (the door), manifested by his conduct that he held the same 
‘doctrines.* Search was therefore made after Ibn as-Shalmaghani, who was 
“obliged to conceal himself; he then fled to Mosul, where he sojourned some 
“years, after which he descended, (Ly the river) to Baghdad, where it was dis- 
‘covered that he declared himself to Se the Divinity, It is said that he had 
“amongst his disciples al-Husain Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Sulaiman 
“Th Wahb (the same who was vizir to al-Muktidir), the two sons of Bistam, 
“and Ibrahim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abi Ain. When Ibn Mokla was viair to al-Muk- 
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** tadir, efforts were made to discover Ibn at-Shalmaghani, but without success ; 
“ however, in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 322, he appeared in public, and 
“« was seized on and imprizoned by Ibn Mokla. On making perquisitions in his 
“* house, ‘papers and letters‘were discovered, written*by persons who stated thal 
‘ they wore believers in his doctrine, and in which they addressed him with 
tiles such as are not given by one mortal to another.” Those letters were 
‘© produced to Ibn as-Shalmaghani, who admitted that they were in the hand~ 
‘« writing of the pergons, but denied that he held the doctrines of which he was 
** accused, and he profested his belief in the-Moslim faith. Ibn Abi Adn and 
‘Ibn Abdis were then brought with him before the khalif, and these two per- 
‘* sons were ordered to strike Ibn as-Shalmaghini on the cheek, but they re- 
“«fused; being forced however to do so, Ibn Abdis stretched forth his hand 
“ and struck him, but Ibn Abi Atin’s hand trembled violently as he reached it 
“ forth towards thn as-Shalmaghani’s head and beard, on which he kissed them 
“and called him m) God! my Lord! thon who givest me sustenance! The 
“Mhalif ar-Radi Billah then said: ‘You preterfd that you did not pass yoursetl 
“for the Divinity ; what then does this mean?’ [hn as-Shalmaghini replied : 
‘ <7 am not responsible for the words of Ibn Abi Adn; God knows that I never 
“told him | was a god!’ Here Ibn, Abdis said: ‘He did not pass himself for 
“the Divinity; he only said that he was the door which led to al-Jmanr al- 
« Muntaxir (the expected imam). They were’ afterwards brought forth a 
“number of times, and examined in the presence of the doctors of the law and 
“ the kadis ; the result was that the doctors declared Ibn as-Shalmaghani worthy 
“of death, and he was burned by fire in the month of Zi ’I-Kaada, A. H. 4 
“October, A. D. 934)," Ibn an-Najjir makes mentio# of him in the Ilistory 
of Baghdad, in the life of Ibn Abi Ain; he says: “Ibn Abi Adn was severely 
“« seourged, and then beheaded for being a follower of bn as-Shalmaghani; his 
“body was exposed on a cross and afterwards burned: this was on Tuesday, 
4st of Za ‘l-Kaada” (of the above-mentioned year). This tbn Abi Adn is 
author of some fine works, such as the Tashbihat (comparisons), al-Ajwibat 
al-Muskitat (silencing answers), and me others: he was a kdtib of emi- 
nence.—Shatmaghdni means belonging to Shalmaghdn, which is a (own near 
Wisit; the same remark is made also by ag-Samini in his Kitdd. al-Ansdd, 
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{8} These Epistles are pot noticed by Hajji Khalifa, bat the,author of the Fihrest mentions a Hitdb al- 
Yattma fi'r-Rasdil by Ibn al-Mukatft. . 1 

(2) Such seems to be the idea which Ibn abMukalfd wishes to express in an Avabie phrtie of singular ob- 
| seurlty, ‘The word Biwtab qe-bs signitis misfortunes and putptt dtecourtes  rostyan \;.) which I have 
* paraphrased by regularity én their drrivat, means also rhyme: by which seems to be denoted that they come 
not regularly like rhymes in ppetey and elegant prose compositions, but withowt rhyme or reaiqn, ‘The age 
sentence may, héwever, si “*T have been dronghed with sermons, and yet havenot been able to waize on 
“their rhyme ; they came and they went, and if not regular in theit composition, yet they, and no other, were 
really dlucourses.” . 

(2) Seo D'Herbelot’s Bib. Orient, Zenoix, and Price's Retrospect, vol. It. pagl 48. 

(4) Abd Salou Mutt Tho Tyds, a momber of the pibe uf Kintna and a ngtiveof Kot, His mother was the 
celebrated Omm Khtrlja, whote hasty marriages berame proverbial (see Froytag's Proverbs of al-Mdidani, 
tom 1, p.696). Accustonied to the favour’of the last Omsiyide khalifs, he complained of the neglect with 
which he was treated by the Abbasides. He wasa Zéndik at heart, end it appears that his irreligion way 
wolt known, He died A. H.108 (A. D. 484), three months after the accession of the khalif al-Hadi.—(Xétad 
at Aghdni.) ‘ * 

{8) “The ad-Durrat al-Yattma has been condented oy one of the sOfis, and entitled Fsat at-4lbdb wa 
+ Dakhirat ql-fktisdb (admonition of hearts ond treasure of acquired spiritual morits); which work it 
** arranged ‘in twelve sections, containing the traths and essence of the spiritual life, and the history of the 
“ principal sainte."—(Hajyi Khalifs,)—M. de Bacy spesks of Ibn al-Moketfi in the preface to his edition of 
Kaliiuand Dimna, In the Notices et Eztraits, t. 1. he gives a list of bis works, taken from the Fikrest. 

(6) I have rendered the word ll by Pehtovi, because the works translated by Jbn al-Mukafft were 
written in that language. Had they been in Persan, tba Khallikén would have said rom . 

(7) Soo Abt 'I-Fed& s Annats, A, H. 137; al-Maklo, p.100; Price's Retrospect, vol. Il. p. 7. 

(8) AbO"l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Mubammad Jbp Abd Allah al-Madsini (native of Maddin) was a client by en- 
franchisement (Mawia) to the femily of (46d) Shams Ibu Abd Mantf. He was born A. HI. 488 (A, D. 
782-3) and died at the residence of Ishék Ibn brahim al-Mausili, to whom he was most particutarly at- 
tached, A. H. 998 (A, D. 830-40) or 288. He was 4 disciple of the Motarilite doctor Mamet Ibn al-Aybith 
‘He wrote upwards of twenty works on Muhammad; nearly as many on the history of the tribe of Kornish; 
a great number on the matrimonial alliances Sis of the descendants of Mubammad; a series of works 


























ou the history of the Omaiyide,and Abbasside khalifs; miscellany of various treatises; the victories andl 
conquests of, the Moslims, in many volumes; and other works besides: the titles of them all are given in the 
Fihrest, from which this notice also bes been extracted.—(MS. No. 874, fol. 130 et seq.) 

(8) This is a parody on a very common form of question addaessed to a mufté. For instance, a man dies 
Teaving a wife aod collateral hetrs; they disagree respecting the division of the property left by the deceasod, 
and they apply to the mufti for his opinion. This application is worded nearly as follows: Your opinion is 
requostad respecting @ man who died and left u wife and a certain number of collaterat heirs, atc. How 
te tha inheritances to be shored between them?, See similar questions in the English translation of Muham- 
wold Ibn Musas Atczse. « 

(10) That is: And he allve, 

(44) «Abo Jaafar, or Abt ‘I-Hasan, Abmad Ibn Yahya Ibn Sabir al-BalAdorl was a alive of Baghdad 

" Biis rabdfather Ysbir was secretary to al-Khasth, minister of the finances of Egypt (for the khalif ar- 
Rashid). He himself was » poet end a transmitter of historical information i,4},, Towards the end of 
“his life be went Geranged and wes confined and chained in the hospital, and died there,” in the kbalifat 
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of al-Motemid, between A. H. 286 (A.D. 870) and 270 (A. D. 802.)—-"*He composed many satires, and 
“ was ond of thoed who translated (works) fromsthe Pekievt sylll inito Arabie.”—(FUAreat, fol. 15%. See 
Hamaker's Specimen cod, Lugd, Bat. for wore ample details.) 

(42) ‘Tho learned professor, Imam! preacher, and historian, Shams ad-din (sun of religton) Abd 'I-MursMfar 
Yosuf Ibn Wizoghli eo grandson by the mother’s side to thewafis Aba "-Faraj Ibn al-Jawost (Site 
Top al-Jowai). His fathar Kizoghli mamitk belonging to the vizir Atm adyiin Yabya Ibn Hubei 
by Sapa he was treated like a son gnd to whose affection ho was indebted fog his liberty and education. 
Shams ad-din Yosuf was born at Beghdad, A. H. 807 (A.D. 1200-1), and made bis studies in that city. He 
Nasa follower of the sect of Ab Hanife. Asa preacher, his talent, unction, and delivery gained him uni~ 
versal admiration, He begtn to preach in his native place, but removed later to Damascus, where he fixed 
residence. He there taught inthe fssiya and Sivbitya college, and was treated with grat favour by per- 
sons of the highest rank, and espectally by al-Malik al-Motzzinf'isa, He then travelled into different eountries 
to learn the Traditions and to proach. Me died in Z0 'I-Bijja, A. H. 684 January, A.D. 4287), His great 
hintotieal work, the Afirde az-Zamdn, extends to nearly forty volumes, and is highly erteemed. AbNI-Ma- 
basin acknowledges that he wat much indebted to it when composicy bis an-Wujdm at-Z@hira, and he states 
thnt, in his biographical dirtionary, the al-Mindal as-Saf, he kgs given the life gf Shams ad-din Yosuf with 
imany details; but it unfortunately happens that the last volume of this work, containing, no doubt, the nrti- 
cle of which he speaks, is wanting to complete the copy of which five volumes are in the Hib. du Roi.— 
(ADO ‘IMabasin's Nujam; Durrot al-Asldk fi Dawlat at-Atrak, MS. No.688. Hajji Khalifa.) 

149) T do not find them in Froytag’s edition, unless they be those attributed there to al-Mukanna at-Kindi, 
whose onme may have been confounded with that of Ibn al-M 

(14) See page 423. € suppress the next words of the text, as they - evidently out of their place; they 
are these: and from this the error has arisen. 

(48) This Traditiba is not 1m he Méshkde al-Masabth, neither is it to be found in the Abridgement of the 
(hatth's History of Baghdad, MS. No. 634. =» 

(10) Theve is a work of this name by Ibn al-KattA, but that by Ibn Makkt is not voticed by Haji Khalifa, 
Thave nog yet been able to discover ay thing respecting the author, mentioned here by thn Khallikan. 

(17) Bea page 428, 

(28) This is also the orthography of ad-Dahabi's Tartkh al—falam, MS. No. 646. 

(19) See Druses, introduction, page 244, 

(20) Abd ‘I-Kasim al-Husain Ibn Rub was a holy shaikh and one of the doors leading to the Sahib n:- 
Zamdn (tke lord of the time, or last grand Imdm, sccording to the Shitte,doctrine; ses Druzes, introd. 
p. 68). Ho was chosen by Ab0 Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Othmdn al-Omari as his lieutenant, and when the 
latier classed the Shiltes according to their degrees (of initiation), Abd 'l-KAsim way authorised to enicr 
into his presence the first of them all.—He then went to see Ibn as-Shalmaghtni, and geined over so many 
proselytes, that the vizirs, ex-virirs, and other persons of high rank rode (publicly) to visit him. He con- 
tinued to, be treated with the greatest deference till Hamid Ibn Abbis became visir (to al-Mubtadir) and 
orderod him to be arrested, He remained in prison for five years, but wat liberated immediately after the 
deposition of al-Muktadir, A. H. 347 (A.D. 930). From that time till his death, which took place A. B 

328 (A. D. 997-8), be never ceased to be highly respewed, but at the moment im which his influence hia 
au ined its utmost pitch, and his plane were ripe for execution, God preserved (the khaii/at) from his 
evil designs. He had been accused of inviting the Karmats by letter to ley siege to Baghdad, but hy de~ 
fended himself with great abllity, presence of mind, and learning. He wes 2 henefactor to the Sblites, 
and held a very high rank among them.—(Ad-Dahabt's Tértkh al-Ialdm, No. 646, én anno.) 
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AR-RAIS IBN SINA (AVICENA). (1) 


+ Av-Rais (the chief) (2) Abi Ali al-Husain Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Sina, a cele- 
brated physician; his father was a native of Balkb, but he. removed from that 
city to Bokhara; and having displayed great abilities as an admil (3), he was 
appointed to fill that office in a town called Kharmaifhen, one of the government 
evlates (Did) in the dependencies of Bokhara, and a place cf great antiquity (4). 
It was there that Abu Ali and his brother were born: their mother, Satijra, 
was a native of Afshana, a village near Kharmaithen, They afterwards went to 
inhabit Bokbara, and Abi Ali then travelled abroad to study the sciences and 
acquire a knowledge of tbeir different branches. At the age of ten years, he 
was a perfect master of the Kotan and general literature, and had attained a 
224 certain degree of information in dogmatic theology, the Indian calculus 
arithmetic), and algebra. The hakim (physician) Abi Abd Allah an-Natili (5) 
having visited them about that ime, Abd Ali's father lodged him in his own 
house, and Abi Ali studied, under his tuition, the Eicaywyn of Porphyry, 
and mastered the art of logic, the Elements of Euclid, and the Almagest; he 
even far surpassed his master, and explained to him difficulties and obscu- 
rities in these‘ works which he, an-Natili, had not comprehended. « Besides 
these studies, he“ frequented the lessons of Ismail the Sift (6), from whom he 
learned jurisprudence, and he exercised himself in acquiring the readings of 
the Koran (7), mahing learned researches and holding discussions. On the de- 
parture of an-Natili, who went to visit Khowarezm Shih Mimin Ibn Muham- 
mad (8), Abi Ali laboured in the acquisition of natural philosophy, divinity, 
and other sciences; he read the texts with the comfnentaries, and God opened 
for him the gates of knowledge. He then felt an inclination to learn medicine, 
and studied the works composed on that subject; he also treated patients, not 
for emolument but for instruction, and in a very short time he surpassed in that 
art the ancients and moderns, and remained without a rival or an equal. In 
the sixteenth year of his age, physiciacs of the highest eminence came to read, 
under his tuition, the works which treat of the different branches,of medicine, 
and learn from him those modes of treatment which he had discovered by his 
practice. During the period of his studies he never slept an entire night, 
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nor passed a day in any other occupation but. study; and when he met with 
an obscure point, he used to perform a total ablution and proceed 10 the great 
mosque, where he would pray Almighty God to facilitate its comprehension to 
him and uolock the gate of the difficulty. The emjr Nib Ibn Mansiir (9) as- * 
Samini, prince of Khorasary, having heard, during a fit of sickness, of Abd Ali 
A a”3 "talent, sent for him and was regjored to health wnder his treatment. 
Abii Ali was then received ‘into the favour of that prince, and he frequented his 
library, which was of incomparable richness (40), as it contained not only all the 
celebrated works which are found in the hands of the public, but others not to be 
met with any where else, and of which not only the tiles but the contents were 
unknown. Here Abi Ali discovered treatises on the sciences of the ancients (41) 
and other subjects, the essence of which he extracted, and with the greater part 
of which sciences he became acquainted, It happened, seme time afterwards, 
that this library was consumed by fire, and Aba Ali remained the sole deposi- 
tory of the knowledge which it contained. Some persons even said that it was 
he who set fire to the library, being induced go do so for the reason that he 
alone was acquainted with its contents, and that he wished to pass off as his 
own the information which he had there acquired.’ He had not reached his 
eighteenth year when he had completely mastered all the sciences to the attain- 
iment of which he had directed his studies. At the age of twerfty-two, he lost 
his father, in the vicissitudes of whose fortune he had partakenyand with whom 
he acted as admil for the sultan, When the affairs of the Simanide dynasty 
fell into disorder, Abi Ali left Bokhara and proceeded to Korkanj, the capital 
of Khowarezm, where he frequented the court, of Khowarezm Shah Ali Ibn 
Maman Ibn Muhammad (12): he wore the dress of a jucisconsult with the éai- 
desdn (43), and obtained a montbly stipend for his support. He afterwards 
departed from Korkanj and visited Nasa, Abiward, Tus, and other cities, dur- 
ing which period he paid his court to the emir Shams al-Maalie Kabis Ibn 
Washmakir. When Kibds was arrested and confined in the castle where 
he died, (a circumstancé of which we shall give the particulars in his life,) Abd 
Ali wpnt to Dibistin, where he had s severe illness, and then returned to 
Jurjan, where he composed his Kitdb al-Awsat (medium treatise) (14), and 
which is called for that reason af-Awsat al-Jurjani (the Jurjanian Medidm), 
It was there that the doctor Abt Obsid Abd al-Wahid al-Jurjini (15) made his 
56 
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acquaintance. From Jurjin, Abd Ali proceeded to Rai and was attached to the 
court (of Majd ad-Dawlat, son of Fakhr' ad-Daglat); he afterwards went 
to Kazwin, and thence to Hamadan, where he became vizir to Shams ad-Daw- 
" Jat (16), but the troops having revolted against him, they pillaged hjs house, 
arrested him, and required Shams-ad-Dawlat to put him to fleath. This, how- 
ever, the prince refused to do, and Abi Ali effected his escape and’ conceded 
himself, Some time afterwards, a violent attack of colic obliged Shams ad- 
Dawlat to have recourse to his medical skill, and therefore recalled him and 
re-appointed him to the vizirat, after having, made expuses to him for what had 
happened. On the death of this prince, his son and successor Taj ad-Dawlat 
226 (crown of the empire) refused Abd Ali's services as vizir. He therefore went 
to Ispahan, where he nret with a kind reception from Ali ad-Dawlat Abd Jaafar 
Ibn Kakdyeh (17). Avicena’s constitution was naturally strong, but he mined 
and weakened it by his extreme addiction to sexual pleasure, and as he was never 
careful of his health, he was seized with a colic, for which he took eight injec— 
tions in a day: the result was an eacoriation of the intestines and a dysentery, 
It happened also that he had to make a journey with Ali ad-Dawlat, during 
which he experienced thitt prostration (of strength) (18) which attends colic; 
to relieve himself, he ordered the third of a drachm of parsley (or parsley seed) 
to be put into the mixture which he employed for injections ; but the physician 
who attended him put in five drachms, and the result was that the dysentery 
inereased from the acrid nature of theparslcy. A great quantity of opium was 
also thrown into one of his medicines by his boys {19} who had deceived him in 
some manner (20), and were apprehensive of being punished by him if he reco- 
vered. From the commencement of his illness he continued to support the bur- 
den of business (21) and give public audiences from time (o time ; he neglected 
the necessary regimen, and did not even abstain from intercourse with the other 
sex. One week, he was well; the next, ill. At this period, Alé ad-Dawlat left 
Ispahan for Hamadin and took Abi Ali with him ; during the journey, the co- 
lic returned, and on arriving at the latter place, Abd Ali was ina state of ex- 
tfeme weakness, and his strength waseilmost totally prostrated. He now dis~ 
continued every medical application, and said: “The director whjch is in my 
“body is unable to control it any longer, and no treatment can avail.” He 
then made his ablations, turned himself to God, gave his wealth in alms 
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to the poor, and redressed the grievances of all'those-whom he could recollect ; 
he manumitted also his mamliks, ‘and read the Koran through once every three 
days till he expired. The date of this event we shall give at the end of this 
article. *By his learning, penetration, aud writingsy he was the prodigy of his’ 
a he cgmposed z treatise’on philosophy, entitled as-Shafa {the remedy) (22); 
and*is the author of the Najat (or presenative) (23); theIshdrdt (or indica- 
tions) (24); the Kamin (ganon medicine), and other works, both short and long, 
amounting to nearly bne hundred ; besides epistles (or short treatises) on different 
subjects. Some of his epistles are beautifully written, such as Hat Iba Fak~ 
2dn, Salémdn and Absdl (25),and the Risdlat gt-Tatr (epistle of the bird) (26). 
Great profit has been derived from his writings. He was one of the philoso- 
phers of the Moslims, There exists some poet?y conlposed hy him; among 
the rest, the following piece on the soul (27): = : 


It descended upon thee from the lofty station (heaven) ;—a dove rare and uncap- 
tured, curtained from the eyes of every knowing (creature) ; yet ‘tis it which is mani- 
fest and never wore a veil (28). It came to thew unwillingly, and it may perhaps be 
unwilling to abandon thee, although it complain of ils sufferings. It resisted (at frst! 
and would not become familiar, but when it was in friepdly union (with the body), it 
grew accustomed to thedesert waste (the world). Methinks it theu forgot the recollec— 
tions of the protected park (heaven) and of those abodes which it left with rogret; but 
when, in its spiral descent, it arrived at the centre of its circle in the terrestrial 
(word), it was united to the infirmity of the material (ody) (29) and remained 
amongst the monuments and prostrate ruins (30}. Jt hath now forgotten the remem— 
brance of the protected park, and weepeth with tears which flow and cease not, till 
the time for setting out towards the protected park approacheth; till the instant of de- 
parture for the vast plain (the sprritual world) drawoth nigh. It then cooeth on the 
top of a lofty ( pinnacle of heaven) ; {for knowledge can exalt all who wero not exalted ;) 
and it has come to the knowledge of every mystery in the universe, while yet her tat- 
tered vest hath not been mended (31}. Its descent was predestined, so that it might 


hear what it had not heard; but why then did it descend from the high and lofty (hea- 29' 


ven) to the depth of the low and humble (earth)? If God sent it down by a decision of 
his will, his motive is concealed from the intelligence of man. (Why did it descend) to 
be withheld from the spacious, exalted summit (heaven) by the course neb{of the body), 

and to be detained in a cage? It is like a flash of lightning shining over the meadow, 

and disappearing as if jt had never gleamed. 


The following lines are attributed tovhim, but I am unable to verify their 
origin: =. 


, 
Take one meal each day, and avoid food till your food be digestéd. Preserve with 
care the seminal liquid; it is the water of life, to be poured into the womb. 
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Two verses mentioned by as-Shahrastini in the beginning of the Nihdyat al- 
Jkddm, and which we here give, are attributed to Avicena :" ° 


JT have roamed through all these memorials, and glanced my eyes through these 
monuments (82), and I huve only seen wretches cae their beards with the hand of 
despair, or gngsh. their teeth with remorse. 


The great merit ‘of Avicena is wéll known: he’ was bora in the month of 
Safar, A. H. 370 (August or September, A. D. 980), and he died at Hamadan 
on a Friday, in the month of Ramadan, 428 (June or July, A. D. 1087); he was 
buried in that city. My shatkh Ibn al-Athir states, if his great historical work 
(the Kamit), that he died at Ispahan ; but the first is the more general opinion. 
It is stated by the sharkh Kamal ad-din tbn Yanus, that the prince in whose 
service Avicena was eniployed, having heen irritated against him, caused him to 
be imprisoned till he died ; and he recited the following verses in proof of his 
slatement : 


‘1 saw Ibn Sina take mankind in hatred and die miserably in a prison. His 
* Shofé (83) could not care the misfortune which befel him, neither could his Na- 
‘ jdt (3%) preserve him from death.’ 


(4) The life of Avicena is given in the Tartkh al-Hukam¢é. The commencement is in Avicena’s own words, 
and contains his history up to the time of his arrival at Jurjtn. Ho there met with Abd Obald Abd al- 
Wiahid, by whom the eemsinder of his life is related. % 

(2) This title was probably given to him in his officiat capacity as virir, or as admél: cee next note. 

(8) The admit {agent) was an officer to whom the governor of a province delegated the executive autho— 
rity in one of the cantons under his jurisdiction. iis chief duty was to collect the poll-tas, the revenues 
arising from tithes, government lands and houses, etc. 

(4) Literally: One of the mothers of its (Bokkéra's) towns. It is thus thet Mekka, for its sntiquity, is 
called Omym al-Kura (mother of the towns). 

(8) The Tardkh at-Hukamd writes thie name || AG) an-Wailt; some of the MSS. of Ibn Khallikan have 
AV-Bsbili. I find in the Mardsid: “Natita, a city in Tabereston at fro parasangs from Amul.” 

(6) The Sof (ax-ZAhid), This ascetic is not noticed by Smt in his lives of the Safe, 

(7) Bee page 483, note (1). 

(8) Méman Ibn Muhammad was prince of Jurjinia and Nast, which latter elty was given ¢o him by ‘Noh bu 
‘Manet the SimAvide. tn the year $86 (A.D, 996) he took prisoner Abt Abd Allah, prince of Khowéresm, 
afd having put him to death, he united the provincesif Khowarerm to his empire. Hedied A. H. 887(A D. 
907).—(Kétdb Yominé, in the Noticas et Betraits, vol. 1V.; Mirkhaond’s History of the Samanides, by Wil- 
hens Price's Retrospect, vil. IT. page 249.) 

(9) Tho Khalliktn has Noh Uhn Nasr, but this is ¢ mistake; as thet prince died twenty-seven years before 
Avicene's birth. 
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(10) Here is Avicona’s own account of this library: ‘Having requested and obtained permission from 
“Noh fhm Mansor to library, I wentethere and found a great number of rooms filled with books 
‘packed up in thunks. One room contained philological and poetical works; another, jurisprudence, and 
‘+40 on, the books on each particular science being kept in a room by themselves. 1 then read the catalogue 
of the andient (Greek) euthors J>!,Mi1, and found therein all I fequiged: I saw many books, the very 
‘Atlee of which were unkown to most persons, and others which { never met wish belore nor since.”— 
(TagkA al-Hukamd,)—Aviedns was not then eighteen years of age. 

(t4) See page 231, note (4). 

{42) Khowdrezm Shih succeedpd bis father Maman as prince of Korkknj or Jurjania, and Khowarezm, in 
the year 387(A.D. 997). s 

(18) ‘The taitesdn seems to haye been a short hodded cloak, or else a simple hood which was hung 
down the back. It was generally worn by men of the fearned®profestions. 

(44) Haji Khalifa notices this work without specifying lis contents, ‘The author of Avicena’s life, given 
in tho Tarthh al-Hukamé, only mentions it incidentally, without any observation. It treated perhaps of 
methematics or philosophy. 

(48) Abd al-Wabid al-Jawzjani (obt aiJurjéné as Ibn KbAlljgan hes it) was Avicena’s disciple, and re- 
maloed with him for twenty-fivp years.—{Tartks al-Hukemé.) 

(46) Shams ad-Dawiet Abo Tahir, emtr of Hamadén, was son of Fakbr ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaib. He be- 
camo master of Rai A. H. 405 (A. D, 4014-5), —(Ubn el-Athir, Mirkbeund.) 

(17) Ald od-Dawlat Abd Jafar (and not sn Jaafar, as erroneously printed in the Arabic text) Shabriyar, 
and surnamed Ibn Kakuych, because his father was maternal shcle to ‘Majd ad-Dawlat, was appointed go~ 
vernor of Ispaban by the mother of that prince; but during the dissensions which arose between her and her 
son (c08 Price's Retrospect, vol. 11. page 266), he was obliged to take refuge under the protection of Baha 
ad-Dawlat. He afterwards conquered ‘Hamadin, A. BH. 444 (A. D, 1038-4); he entered Rai in 420; in 424 
‘ho took possession of Ispahin and other cities; in 433 he was confirmed in the goveryment of Ispahin by 
the sultan MastdIbn Mahméd the Ghaznevido; the next year he revolted and was defeated by that prince; 
‘he continued the war, and waa again defeated by Abd 'l-Sahl al-Qamddni, the govérvor of Persian Irak, 

" in in 428; in 427 he made an unsuccessful attack against Abd Sab! at Isps 16 gained 
sion of that city at a Inter period, and died A. H. 483 (A. D. 1041-2).—(Ibn al-Athtr, Abt ‘l-Feda. 
Price’s Retrospect, vol. I. p. 298.) The following passage is extracted from the life of Aviceua given in the 
Térikh al-Hukamd: ‘One evening, in Ald ad-Dawlat’s prevenre, the conversation turned on the errors 
“which had crept into the astronomical tables drawn up after ancient obsgrratior 
“ cena Wa observe the stars, and provided him with the requisite funds. Avicena began by constracting in- 
«struments and hiring artists, and he succeeded in clearing up many doabtful points, although the series of 
“his observations was frequently interrapteg by the journeys which he was obliged to undertake: some of 
“the ineteuments he easployed were of his owa invention.” The work which he composed st Ispahin, ond 
named the itd ai~Aldi re Sail im honour of af his sovereign Ald ad-Dawlat, contained probably the results 
of his cbservalions. ‘a 

(48) Such is the true meaning of the word ¢ wo In tis case, and not eilepry, as 1 bas been rendered 
by some orienlslists, Reiske among others in bis AbO'-Fed8, tom. IL. p. 98. It is singular enough that 
Rewke, who was yell acquainted with medicine, could have made such a blunder. 

49) Boys; in Arabic gee; perhaps slaves. ’ 


(20) From the life ate the Tértkk al-Hukamd, and which tbo Khallikdn bas bere abridged, is appears 
that one of his servants embezzled a sum of money. a 
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‘84) Such heems to be the meaning of Ue verb Jali, but it may perhaps signify: To be obliged to be 
carried. 

(22) The Shafé is @ large work in ebghteen volumes, on’ physics, metaphysics, and mathematics. —(See Cate- 
logue of the Bodleyan Library, vol. I. p. 38t,) 

1241 This medical treatise has bien Inserted at the end of the Arabic edition af the Kénih, ‘printed at 
Tome, A. D. 1883, & : 

{2 The Jahr ina tgaie on logic and piloophy. See Haji Rbalit, No, 268, J 

8) Pocock saya in his edition of Has Zin Yokdhan ; Elenchus, p. 3: ‘Epistolas seu libellos quosdan: 

+‘ plogantes ab eo (Avicennd) composites recenset Bbn Chalecan: atque inter eos Epistolam Hat Ebn Yoh~ 
«+ dhan et Epistotam Absal et Epistolam Salaman.” (Pocock should have said Apistolam Saiaman et Absdl; 
Hajji Khallfa mentions a work bearing this title.) “Dubito an he tres (exe) epistole distinete fuerlnt, on 
“una que trium istorum historiam continerft, ut hec nostri authoris ad ji ipsius imitationem composite.” — 
‘The doubt here expressed by Poeock I amwnable to resolve. 

(26) This is probably the came work which is mentioned in the Tartkh al-Hukamd under the title of ash 
Shabakat wa't-Tair (the net ond the bird); it was perhaps a = treatise, descriptive of the bérd (or 
the sous) detained in the nat (the body). 

(27) This little piece, of which only some il-joined fragments are here given by Lbu Khalliktn, is founded 
on the SOfi doctrine that the soul pre-existed in union with the Divinity, that it comes down retuctantly from 
heaven to he united to the body, and that it returns after death to the happy scat {t left. The poet represents 
the soul metaphorically by a dove, aod bis images and expressions are borrowed from the pastoral poetry of 
Ure ancient Arabs, It would require a long commentary to elucidate the alluslons and mysti¢isms with which 
it nbounds, but such a task is inconsistent with the duty of « mere translator. An odition of this poem 
with some additions, and the verles arranged in a different order, bas been given bat a translation by von 
Hammer Purgstall in the Wiener Zeitschrift for 1837, No. 94. 

(28) This probabjy meana that the existence of the soul,-although not to be perceived by the vente, in yel 
too manifest to leave any doubt. 

(20) ‘This verse ruc literally hus: Sq that when it was united by the & » of its Aubdt Lym (desgont) with 
the m » of its markax (centre) in the terrestrial; them the th 3 of the thakit \si3 (heavy, material} was at- 
tached to it, etc—The spiral form of the > represents its descent, the form of the 4 indicates the central 
point to which it tended; the word -\ signifies infirmity; it ia also the name of the first letter (th) in the 
word jas (tha matertat body).—I have given the sense of the verse as 1 understand it; but it may most 
likely contain some mystic allésions above my comprehension. 

(30) He means the world, which is place of desolation. 

{81} The tattered vest of the soul, or the body destroyed by death, is uot mended till the day of resurrec~ 
tion; and yet the soul is in heaven and in the enjoyment of all*knowledge, 

(39) He meats probably the world; ses the preceding piece on the seal. 

(88) Or remedy; the book 40 called. « 

(34) Or preservative; another work of Avicena’s. 
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AL+HUSAIN IBN’AD-DAHHAK AL-KHALI. 


The poet Abi Ali al-Husain ibn ad-Dahhak Ibn Yasir, generally known by the 
appellation of al-Khali (¢heelibertine), was born at Basra; he descended from 
a nitive of Khorasan, who was an enfranchised slave to Salman Ibn Rabia al- 
Bahili, one of the companionis‘of Muhammad. This author had a natural talent 
for pleasantry, but he composed equally well in all the different styles of poetry, 
He was admitted into the society of the Kkhalifs, and enjoyed their intimacy to a 
higher degree than any other poet, with the exception of Ishak Tbn !brahim an- 
Nadim al-Mausili, and even by him he was hardly surpassed in favour, The first 
of the khalifs whom he frequented was Muhammad al-Amin, son of Hardin ar- 
Rashid, with whom he became acquainted in the 198th year of the Hijra (A. D. 
813-4), which was also the year of al-Amin’s death; he then attached himself to 
the succeeding khalifs, and continued to be a favourite with them till the reigu 
of al-Mustain, He was an able poet of the firgt class, and had some diverting 
adventures with Abi Nuwas al-Hakami. The surname of al—Khalt was given 
to him for his BY and licentions humour (haldat). * Mention is made of him 
hy Ibn ai- -Munajjim in the work called al-Kitdb al-Bari, and by Abii ’l-Faraj 
al-Ispahéni in the Kitab al-Aghanr’; both these writers quote some fine pas- 
sages from his poetry, out of which we select the following lines. 


Join thy cheek to mine, and thou wilt then understand a novel idea which per- 
plexes intelligence: the vernal roses on thy cheeks render them a garden, and tears 29 
render mine a lake. 


By the same: 


© thou whose looks are magic and whose lips are wine! thou wert a tyrant to me: 
and, when my paticnce was overtome, { revealed to the world that thou wert the ob- 
ject of my love {t is however right that the veil which conceals thee should be torn 
away; for if people blame my fondness, thy face will be my excuse. 


By the same: 


1 swear ‘by my love for thee, that { will not turn away my face, to conceal my tears. 
Grief, however painful, is allayed by weeping. My heart, through love for thee, i is too 
enfeebled to he broken. The violence of my malady hath left no room in me’ for 
sickness. 
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Itis stated in the Kitab al-Agh/ini that Abi'l-Abbis Thalab, the grammarian, 
(see his life, page 83,) in reciting the preceding verses, ,attributed them to 
al-Khali, observing that there was not then a person in existence capable of 
expressing the thought so well.—By the same: 
Since you have beet unfaithful during my absence, why act ad the maid who, thoygh 
sincere in her attzchment, treats her.lover with affected scorn? Love me, andthen 
trifle with my affections; or else-reject me, and then act as one who Jovesime not. 


‘ 
One of his Aasédas contains this line : « 


What a happy time (4) was tliat in which I never spent a night without expecting 
from my beloved the fulfilment of her promise.{to visit me). 
This poet died A, H, 250 (A. D, 864), having nearly attained his hundredth 
year: the Khatib says, in his history of Baghdad, that he was born A. H. 162 
(A. D. 778-9). 


(4) Literally: May God shed his blessings on the time. 
& 


IBN AL-HAJJAJ THE POET. 


Abi Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Abmad ibn Muhammad Ibn Jaafar Ibn Mu- 
hammad bn al-Hajjaj, the Adtib and poet, was noted for the liventiousness, 
humour, and gaiety (1) of his poetical productions. In this branch he was 
without a rival, and he had no predecessor in the style of composition which he 
cultivated, embellished as it was by the beauty of the expressions and the casy 
turn of the verses. He celebrated the praises of the khalif al-MAmin, the emirs, 
vizirs, andemen of rank; the collection of his poetical works is so great, that it 
is generally found in ten volumes. The prevailing character. of his writings is 
gaiety, but some good pieces of a grave cast have been composed by him. He 
was for some time muhtasib or policepnagistrate (2) at Baghdad, and was super- 
seded, it is said, by Abii Said al-Istakhri, the Shafite doctor. His ghazals, or 
antatory pieces, are so well known that it is needless to insert any of them 
here. Asa poet, he has been put on 2 rank with Amro ’I-Kais, for each of them 
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introduced an original species of composition, aud, in the intervening time, none 
existed to equal them. The following verses are a good specimen of bis graver 
style; 


4 

Awike, my two friends.(8), from your slumber! slumber degrades the mind of the 22 
sage and ingenlous. Thorp are the Milky Way and the Pleiades: it is like a rivulet 
flowing through 4 garden of lilies. I perceive the zephyr (4) arfiving as the shades 
‘of night withdraw; why tlen should the wine-cup not arrive when darkness retires? 
Arise, and pour me out a Grecian liquor drawn from a cask which has not been 
touched since the days of the Cesar !—a pure liquor of which the powerful effect gives 
death to the reasoi and life to the heart. 











By the same: 

People said (fo me): ‘You pay constant court to Hamd, and neglect the other: 
“princes.” And I answered in the words of a pcet who,, long before my time, has 
well expressed my thought (5): The bird alights where rt can pick up the grain, and the 
dwellings of the generous are vistted (by the needy). : 


The verse which he here inserts was composed by Bashshar Ibn Burd.—Ibn 
al-Iajjaj died on Tuesday, 27th of the latter Jumida, A. H. 391 (May, A.D. 
1004), at the town of an-Nil, whence his billy was transported to Baghdad. 
Me was interred near the sepulchral chapel of Musa Ibn Jaafar, and he had di- 
rected by his will that le should be buried at the feet of that imam, and that 
the following words should be inscribed on his tomb: And their dog lay with 
his fore legs stretched forth at the entrance of the cave (6). He was one of 
the greatest poets among the Shiites, and after*his death, he appeared in a 
dream to one of his companions, and recited these lines on being asked what 
was his state in the other world : 


The evil cast of my religious principles ruined the excellence of my poetry; my 
Lord was displeased that I reviled the companions of his Prophet (7). 


The sharif’ ar-Ridi deplored hjs death in a kasida containing this passage : 


They brought tidings of his death when I bad still good hopes; bow excellent was 
he whose death was announced by these two harbingers (8). He was my foster-bro- 
ther by friendship, and’he possessed a portion of my heart as if he were really my fos- 
ter-brother (9}. £ did not think that time couldeblunt the edge of that (cutting) tongue. 
T weep for thee and for those verses, thgitives throughout the world, in which the 
words give immortality to the thoughts. Let time itself long deplore thy loss, for by 
thee was éulivened the spirit of (thy) time. ; 


An-Nil is a town on the Euphrates, between Baghdad and Kifa; it has pro- 
‘57 
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duced a number of learned anckef eminent men, This place owes its origin to 
a canal excavated by al-Hajaj Ibn Yilsuf‘from the Euphrates to this spot, 
and called by him an-Nil (the Nile) after the river of Epypt. There were 
numerous villages on its hahks. 


(1) The words sae fad Js» cevemble eachother in thelr priate and secondary sgolcations : the 
prinaltive is leannees, and the secondary gaiely. 

(2) Bee page 878, note (4). ‘ 

(8) See page 418, note (4). 

(A) The sephyr, literally the east wind; it highly celebrated by Arabian poets for its mildness, 

(8) Literally: Who obtained (that ix, who attained) the thought, 

(8) Koran, surat 48, verse47. He compares himself to the dog of the seven sleepers; the Moslims believe 
that this faithful dog was admjtted intooparadise with his masters. 

(7) Tt was quite natural, however, for aphtite to revile those comptnions of Muhammad who ahandoned 
and betrayed Ali. 

{8) See page 148, note (2). 

(8) Aiterally: Foter-brther by milk. 





AL-WAZIR AL-MAGHRIBI. 


Abi "Kasim al-Husain thn Ali Ibo al-Wusain Ibn Ali thn Mubammad Ibn 
Ydsuf Ibn Babr Ibn Bahram ‘Ibn al-Marzuban Ibn Mahan Ibn Badin Ibn, Sistn 
Ibn al-Hardn Ibn Balish Ibn Jamas Ibn Firdz Ibn Yezdegerd Ibn Rahrim Gar; 
(such is the genealogy of the person generally’) known by the appellation of al~ 


250 Wazir al-Maghribi (the Maghribite vizir). 1 have heard it said by many per- 


sons of erudition, that Abi Ali Harda Ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Awariji (4), he in 
whose honour al-Mutanabbi composed the Aasida beginning thus : 
Maidap! the watchmen well know that thou ‘canst not visit me by night, for where 
ever thou art, in the darkness, light is there (2). : 

( These persons, I say, pretend) that this Abi Ali was his maternal uncle, 
but on examination, I discovered thatyhe was a maternal uncle to al-Wazir al- 
Maghribi’s father. As for al-Wazir al-Maghribi, he himself meptions, in his 
Adab al-Khawdss (Instruction for those intimate with princes), that his mother 
was daughter Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim tbn Jaafar an-Nomani, and that the 
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al-Awariji above-mentioned died in the monéf of the first Jumida, A. H. 344 
(September, A. D. 995).—Al-Wazlr al-Maghribi isthe author of a didn con- 
taining pieces in verse and prose; he composed also an abridgment of the Zsiah 
al-Mantik (3); the Kitab bl-Inds (familiar discourses), a small but very in- : 
structive york, anda proof ‘of the extensive information of its futhor; the 4dab 
al-Rhawess s the Kitab al=Mathir ffi Mulah al-Khudir 4), etc, 1 read the 
following passage in a collection of divers pieces: ‘*These words were found 
‘¢ written in the hartdwriting of al-Wazir al-Maghribi's father ; on the cover of 
* the abridgment of the Jeldh al-Mantik : ‘He (my son) (may God preserve him 
*¢ Cand enable him to attain the rank of the Saints!) was born at first dawn of 
* «day, on Sunday, 13th Zi ‘i-Ilijja, A. H. 370 (June, A.D. 981). Ile learned 
“« ¢by heart the Koran, a number of grammatical and “philological text-books 
‘« ¢without the comments, and about fifteen“thousand ‘verses selected from 
“¢the compositions of the ancient Arabic poets. He composed poetry, was 
“ skilled in prose-writing, and surpassed all his contemporaries in pen- 
“«¢manship, in the calculation of nativities, aud in algebra, with other accom- 
“« ¢plishments of which even an inferior portion would suflice for any kdtib; 
* ‘and all this was beforg he had completed his fourteenth year. He abridged 
«+ this work with superior judgment; having given every explanation con- 
“ tained in it, and not omitting a single word (of those which are therein ex~ 
“«¢ plained); he changed also the order of the chapters as far 4s was necessary 
“to suit the plan of his abridgment, and classed the matters under their pro- 
“¢ner heads. When he had finished his abridgment, I proposed to him 
“ ¢that he should put it into verse, and he accordingly began that undertaking 
‘(and composed a number of sheets in a single night: All this was before 
“‘{the completion of his seventeenth year; and I beseech Almighty God to 
“ ¢spare him and to prolong his health.’ "—The following is a specimen of the 
+ vizir’s poetry : i 
‘Whilst the camels wote saddling for their journey, I said to my mistress: ‘‘ Prepare 
“all your firmness to support my absence. I shall spend, with unconcern, the best 
*< of my youth and renounce the pursnit dS rank and fortune. Is it nota serious loss 


“that our days should pass away without profit, and yet be reckoned 2s a portion of 
* our lives?” * 


By the same< 
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Tlook on man in this world as ¥ shepherd by whom every pasture-ground is rejected, 
and who at last finds none to feed his flock. « Here is water, hut no herbage; there, 
herbage, but no water; and where thou seest water =e herbage, that is the haunt of 
beasts of prey. 


On a handsome youth whose hair was cut off: « 


They cat off his hair to render him ugly; jealous‘as they were (fo save Aim From 
being admired). (fn face) he was a morning covered by the dark night {of his hate} ; 
they dispelled the night, but left him the morsing. 


251 By the same: 


I shall relate to you my adverfture, and adventures are of various kinds--{ one night 
changed my bed and was abandoned by repose; tell me then how I shall be on the 
first night which I pass in the grave? 


On the birth of Abit Yahya Aba al-Hamid, the son of al-Wazir al-Maghribi, the 
following lines were addressed to the father by Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Abmad, chief of the army-office at Cairo: 


. 


In bim appears an omen of which the meaning cannot escape the learned and intell- 
gent: seeing that the child's grandfather (jadd) was Ali, Tnaldy the fortune (jadd) of 
the child shall be exalted {ali.) 


This vizir was a man of great shrewdness and abilities. When his father, un- 
cle, and two brothers were put to death by al-Hakim, the sovereign of Egypt (5), 
he fled to Ramla and joined Hassan Ibn Mufrij Ibn Daghfal Ibn al-Jarrah of the 
tribe of Tai, who, assisted by his sons and cousins, had seized on that city; these 
he succeeded in inspiring with hostile designs against al-Hakim. He then pro- 
ceeded to Hijaz and excited the ambition of the governor of Mekka, giving him 
hopes of overthrowing al-Hakim and conquering Egypt. These intrigues gave 
great uneasiness to the prince of Egypt and awoke his apprehensions for the 
safety of his empire. It would be too long to relate the conduct of al-Hakim 
under these circumstances, but the result was, that, by a Jarge donation of money, 
he gained over the family of al-Jarrah, who had already, by the management of 
the vieir, drawn to Ramla Abi ‘I-Futth al-Hasan Ibn Jaafar al-Aliwi (6), the 
sovereign of Mekka, and proclaimed him khalif under the title of ar-Rashid. 
By ‘his unremitting efforts, al-Hakim succeeded in conciliating the family of 
al-Jarrah; and Abi '-Futib, being frustrated in his projects, fled to Mekka, 
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whilst the vizir, to. avoid al-Hakim’s vengeapee, retired to Irak and broke off 
his intercourse with the Jarrah fimily. Al-Wazir al-Maghribi then visited the 
vizir Fakhr al-Mulk Aba, Ghalib Ibn Khalf (7); but the khalif al-Kadir Billah, 
having received jnteligelee of the circumstance; and suspecting that he had 
eome to ,plot against the Abbaside dynasty, wrote to Fakhr al-Mulk, ordering 
hin to expel al-Wiazir al-Maghribi from the states of thg khalifat, Fakhr al- 
Mulk did not, however, withdraw his support from al-Maghribi, and he sue- 
ceeded in obtaimng for him al-Kadir’s indulgence. Happening afterwards to 
go down from Baghdad Jo Wasit, he took al-Wazir al-Maghribi in his suite ; 
during his stay at Wasit, he treated his guest with every attention, and did not 
discontinue his protection till he himself was put to death. Al-Wizir al- 
Maghribi then endeavoured to conciliate the khalff al-Kadir Billah and disculpate 
himself from the imputations cast upon him; $n this he succeeded to a certain 
degree, and he returned to Baghdad. Having made a short stay in that city, he 
proceeded to Mosul, where he was chosen by Abi ‘l-Muni Kirwash Motamid 
ad-Dawlat, prince of the Okailite dynasty (8), to fill the place of secretary of 
state, which had become vacant by the death of Abd ‘l-Hasan Ibn Abi 'l-Wazir. 
He afterwards directed his intrigues to obtain the post of vizir under the Daile- 
“mite sovereign Musharraf ad-Dawlat (9), and he did not cease his machinations 
until that prince arrested his vizir Muwaiyad al-Mulk Abd Ati, Al-Maghribi 
then yeceived a letter from Musharraf ad-Dawlat, by which he was invited to 
leave Mosul and come to court; (/e in consequence proceeded to Baghdad, 
where Musharraf’ ad-Dawlat was emtr al-Umari,) and was installed in the 
vizirat, but did not receive either the title of honour or the pelisse, neither was 
he allowed to discontinue wearing the durrda (10). He continued-to fill this 
office till circumstances obliged Musharraf ad-Dawlat to quit Baghdad (11), 
when they both went to Awana (12) and stopped with Abi Sanan Gharib Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Makn (13). Whilst things were in this state, ,al-Wazir al- 
Maghribi Was induced to quit the service of Musharraf ad-Dawlat by his appre- 
hension of that prince’s dissatisfaction, and he went to reside with Abd ‘l-Muni 
Kirwash at Mosul. About this period, thé dislike which al-Kadir had borne 9 
towards hi was again excited, and the letters written (2): that khalif) to Kir- 
wish and Gharib respecting him, put him under the necessity of quitting his 
protector. He then went to Abi Nasr (4hmad) Ibn Marwan (14) at Maiya- 
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farikin, and during the rest ofis life, he remained with him as a guest. 
But according to another account, when he' proceeded to Didr Bakr, he be- 
came vizir to Ahmad Ibn Marwan, the sultan of that province, and died 
un oflice the 13th Ramadgn, A, H. 418 (October,!A, D. 1027). Some say 
that his death hafpened 428: but the Grst statement is more correct, , He died 
at Maiyafarikin, and his body was transported to:Kufi in pursuance ofan 
injunction contained in his will. There is an anecddte on this subject which is 
too long to be related here (15). He was interred in a tomb near the chapel of 
Ali tbn Abi Talib; and on it the following verses were inscribed by his own 
directions : 

Thad long travelled in the path of error and igaorance; it was time for me to arrive 
at my journey's end. ‘I have ‘repented of all my sins, gad this last part of my con- 
duct may perhaps afface the fowner. After five and forty years, ] had hoped for a 
longer respite, did 1 not know that my creditor is generous. 

His son, his uncle, and his two brothers were put to death on the 3rd of Zi 
‘I-Kaada, A. H. 400 (Sune, A.D. 4040).—I have read in some compilation that 
he was not a native of Maghrib {Afaghri6:), but that one of his ancestors, Abd ‘I~ 
Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad;lilled a place under government in that part of Bagh- 
dad which lies on the west side of the Tigris (in Karkh); and he was named 
al-Maghribi (the- Western) for that reason:: this title then continued to be given 
to his descendants. I have also heard a great number of persons make the, same 
observation, but I since found the following passage at the beginning of the 
work composed by the vizir, and entitled dab al-Khawdss: ‘ Al-Mutanabbi, 
** the poet whom our brothers of Maghrib call al-Mutanabbih (the wide awake), 
“ says with elegance: 


‘When Time was in his youth, his children came and he made them happy, but we 
“came to him in his old age.’ ” 
This seems'to prove that he was in reality a native of Maghrib, Further on, 
when speaking of an-Nabigha al-Jaadi (16) and his poetry, he makes use of the 
very same expression, when quoting this (verse of al-Mutanabhi's: 


In my body is a sou) which has not, like it, become decrepit; although-grayness has 
rained (the dark honotrs) of my face. 


His genealogy, ‘as given at the commencement of this notice, was taken by 
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me from a note in the handwriting of Abi Kasim Ali ibn Munjib Ibn Solai- 
man al-Misri, surnamed Ibn as-Siraf, who mentions that he copied it from 
the handwriting of the “yr himself. 


1(4) The gtd ADO AW Hartn Ih Abd al-Azlz al-Awdriji (the book-Keoper)/dled A. H. S04 (A. D. 
97) aged © years. He was receiver of the land-(ax jn some important districts. A written collection of 
the traditions was made by him. He frequented the society of the Sdfis and of al-Hallhj, but on discovering 
tho real religions opinions of the fatter, he foformed the vizit All Ibn Yeu and Abo Bakr Ibn Mujihid (of bis 
pernicious doctrines). —(AU-Dab Tértkh al-faldm.) 

(2) That is: By thy presenee, ghou turnest darkness into light, and thou wilt then be surely discovered. 

(8) According to Hajji Khalifa, this philological work war compared by AbQ Hantfa Ahmad Ibn Dawhd 
ad-Dais |, who died A. Hi. 290 (A. D. 903)? 

(4) This title aignifies literally, Ths memorable, treating of curtain-anecdotes. Probably a philological 
work: as faie ladies are always concesled by a curtain or « veil, fo the bevaties of Arabic style are hidden 
under the veil of allusion, 

(W) See M, de Sacy's Bxposd de histoire dex Druses, tom. Lm page 380. 

(6) He returned to Mekka and, having made bis submission to al-Hakim, he was reinslated in his govern- 
ment, and died there A. H. 430 (A. D. 1038-9), the forty-sixth year of his administration.—Ibn Khaldon, 
MS. of the Bib. dw Ros, No. d'entrée, 2402C, fol. 44.) 

(1) AbO Ghalib Fakhr al-Mutk Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn KiAIf was vizir 10 the Dailemite prince Babi ad- 
Dawlat and to his son Sultin ad-Dawlat. His “talents, liberality, and noble character entitled him to be 
considered as the greatest vizir who ever served the Buwaih dynasty, with the exception of Abd 'I-Fadl fbn 
e)-Amtd and the Shbib Ibn Abad. His father was a mouey-changer, and be himself anderwent many vicis~ 
nitudes of fortune before he was raised to the siairat. He was pat to death A. H. 407,iA. D. 1046-7) by his 
soverelgn Sultdn ad-Dawiet, for some reason or other em (AL-VAG's Mirae, AbO 'hMabtnin’s an- 
Nujdm as-Zahira.)—Ibn al-Athie says in his Kdmil: In the years412 the khotba wab said throughout Irak 
with the substitution of Musharraf ad-Dawlat's nsme for Sultan ad-Dawlat's. The Dailemite troops (in the 
service of the liter) then obtained permission from Musharrif ad-Dawlat to return to their homes in Khu- 
restin. He ordered his vizir Abo Ghalib to accompany them; but on arriving at al-Ahwas, they wurdered 
him.—I should suppose this not to be the same person as the preceding. 

{8) Kirwash Lon al-Mukatlad Ibn at-Musalyib succeeded his father as sovergign of Mosul, A. H. 301 (A.D. 
4000-t). He died A. H. 444 (A.D. 1082-3). His history may be traced in Abd 'I-Fedt; tom. 51. p. 606, 
and tom. III. pp. 8, 84, 89, 1441.—For the pronunciation of hie name, 1 hare followed the MS. of Ibn a!- 
Athir; it is found written with the vowel points in vol. IIL. fot 94, Ibn Kheldtn has a long chapter on 
the history of the Okailite dynasty.—(M8. No. 2403 C, fol. 146 verso.) . 

(0) See PricaeRetrospect, vol. IL. p 260, and Abd ‘I-Fedi’s Annals, tom. ILI. pp. bt, 68, 69. 

{40) According to al-Makrizipthe Durrda was a sort of vest in woollen cloth worn by vizirs (Chrestoma- 
thie, t.1. p. $98). Ido not understand, however, why al-Maghribi was obliged to wear it coustaatly. 

(44) He left Baghdad through apprehension of the t spirit of the Turkish troops, to whom large ar- 
reves of pay ware owing. 

(43) Aine lay at ten parasangs ftom Baghdad, higher up the river.—(Mardsid.) 

(48) Ton Makn ; such is the orthography of the MSS, and of Ibu gbAdbieinihe Hqmwi, Mention is + made 
af shis emir by AbQ’l-FedA in bis Annals, A.H. 411. 
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(44) Hila fife, p.497 of this votume. = Sw 
(43) When al-Waste al-Maghribi felt.chat bis death was inevitable, he wrote to all the 
hus aequalntanes who were (iivéng) between Malyafirliin and KQfs. In these ‘oo ia arte aera 
one of bu concabines had dhed, and that be intended sending the coffh erate ane 
"stked their protection for the persons who accompanied the bod nett Alle he therefore 
or the escort When Ky expired, bls people 4 ys 4nd defired them, en no arcougt, to slop it 
thought tbat it was the body of the concubine, and ‘lth his body ta the place of burial: the emits 
bot dcaered Ul ater bs htement foe ae to stop It om its progress. The truth win 
(16) Hasstn Ibn Kals, a descend: + . 
3 jaot of Aamir Ibn 
nerally known by the Stat, a member of' the tribe 
With aban, Be ne Mabe aed, vas one ofthe most ac a pedestals 
. He was born before the promulgation of Islamism, 19 whi Heyl of the poets contemporesy 
1 to which be became a comvert, au:d 


48a devoted partisan to Ali tha Abi TH) 
. Thlib, oh whose si 
th pdt WEL AMA sia ie be ought at HE battle of Sito, He died during 
minicar : gi, the anti-thaif.roled at Mekka. It leo his sooga that he 
Ay it or his reputation. He did not give any proofs of possessing a valent for poctry, til after 


his thietieth year, and it was for this rearon that he received the surname of an-Nabigha. (See (hrertomut 
thie, om IL, p. 410.) (Be-Suydti; Sark ened al-Mughni, MS. No. 1288, fot. 133.) 
i gee ee 
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IBN KHALAWAIH. 


' 

Abi Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Ahmad Ibn Khilawaih, the grammarian and 
philologer, was a native of Hamadan, but (when still a youth) he went do Bagh- 
dad and frequented some of the eminent scholars who then inhabited that city. 
Among the number were Abd Bakr Ibn al-Anbiri, Ibn Mujahid al-Mukri, Abi 
Omar az-Zahid and Ibn Duraid. He also learned the readings of the Koran 
from Abd Said as-Sirifi, and having removed to Syria, he took up his abode 
at Aleppo. He then became unrivalled by his acquirements in every branch of 
(students) journeyed to him from all countries, and the members of 


literature; 
the Hamdan family (which then reigned at Aleppo), treated him with honour, 


studied under his direction, and profited by his tuition. It was be who related 
the following (well known) anecdote: “I one day went to see Sat? ad-Dawlat 
« Ibn Hamdan, and when I stood up before him (after making my salutation), 
“he said to me: Si down, making ust of the word ukod, and not ujlos: from 
J that he was an amateur of philological studies (1), and well 

the secrets of the language spoken by the desert Arabs.” Ibn 

yobservation because philologers consider it preferable to 
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(44) His Uife, p. 487 of this volume, = Sy 


(88) When al- Wane al-Maghribi fol, chat hls death wan inevitable, he wrote to al the emirs and chiefs of 
hia acquaintance who were (ée(ng) between Maiyaftrikin and Hof. In these letters, be informed them that 
one of his concubines bad died, and chat he intended sending the coffinyto the chapel of All; he therefore 
“sked their protection for the persone evho accompanied the body, and desired them, on no accougt, ta stop it 
ar the escort, When Ko expired, his people proceeded with his body to the place of huvial; the omiss 
dhought that it was the body of the concubine, and none attempted to stop'it on its progress. ‘the roth was 
not discovered till after his interment. — (Ibn af thir.) 

(4) Hanada Ibn Kais, a descendant of Aamir Ibn Bist, 2 member of the tribe of Jaad Ibn Kash, and go- 
nerally known by the aame of an-Nabigha el-Jaadi, was one of the most celebrafgd of the pocts contemporary 
with Mabammad. He was born before the promulgation of Islamism, to which be became a convert, ant 
‘was 2 devoted partisan to Ali fbn Abl Talib, ot whose side he fooght at thf battle of Siffin, He died durlng 
the period in which Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubatr, the anti-khalif, ruled at Mekka. It 1s to is songs that he is 
idebed for his reputation. He did not give any proofs of possessing a talent for poetry, til] after 
his thirtieth year, and it was for this rearon thai he received the surname of an-Nabigha. (See Chrestoma- 
‘hia, tom. 11, p. 440.) (BerSuyhtt; Sharh Showa al-Mughns, MS. No, 1238, fol 133.) 
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IBN KHALAWAIH. 


Abi Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Ahmad Jbn Khalawaih, the grammarian and 
philologer, was'a native of Hamadan, bat (when still a youth) he went 4o Bagh- 
dad and frequented some of the eminent scholars who then inhabited that city. 
Among the number were Abi Bakr Ibn al-Anbari, Ibn Mujahid al-Mukri, Abit 
Omar az-Zahid and Ibn Duraid. He also learned the readings of the Koran 
from Abi Said as-Sirafi, and having removed to Syria, he took up his abode 
at Aleppo. He then became unrivalled by his acquirements in every branch of 
literature; (students) journeyed to him from all countries, and the members of 
the Hamdan family (which then reigned at Aleppo), treated him with honour, 
studied under his direction, and profited by his tuition. It was he who related 
the following (well known) anecdote: “I one day went to see Saif ad—Dawlat 
“Ibn Hamdan, and when I stood up before him (after making my salutatign), 
“he gaid to me: Sit down, making us of the word ukod, and not ujlos: from 
“this I perceived that he was an amateur of philological studies (4), and well 
“ adquainted with the secrets of the language spoken by the desert Arabs.” Ibn 

955 Khilawaih made this observation because philologers consider it preferable to 
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say ukod to a person who is standing up, apd’ ujlos to a person who is ly 
down or making a prostration (2); and some of the learned give the follow 
reason for making the ban the verb Acad implies the idea of pass 
from up to down (and it lb for this reason that a person deprived of the usc 
his limbs is called nukdd (seated) ), but the verb jalas derdtes the action 
passing from down to up, (for which reason it is that thehigh land of Najd 
called al-Jalsd (the seated 'up), and that they say of a person who goes to th 
country: He isa jas (sitter up), or that he jalus (sits up). t is thus th 
Marwan Ibn al-Hakam, when governor of Megina, addressed the poet al-Fara 
dak in these terms: 


Say to the idiot al-Farazdak ‘3) : Proceed to Najd (Ujlos) if'you obey not my orders. 


‘This is taken from a piece of verse relative to which a long anecdote is re 
lated (4).—The foregoing observations are not here in their proper place, bi 
discourse will run into digression. —Ibn Khalayjaih is author of a large philok 
gical work, entitled Kitab lais (the book of tais (non est) ), which is a proof : 
his vast erudition; from the beginning to the end it is drawn up in this mar 
nev: In the language of the pure Arabic race there is not (lais) such and suc 
an expression, ete. ; whence its name. He composed also a little book whic 
he called ad-4al (5), and in the beginning of it ha says; The 4’al is of twenty 
five divisions (or sorts). This treatise is composed with no inferior talent. H 
mentions in it the twelve imams, the dates of their birth and death, and th 
names of their mothers; what induced him to speak of them was, that in de 
scribing the different sorts of 4al (or mirage), he came to speak of the 4a 
(or family) of Muhammad, the Band Hashim. His other works are the Kitdi 
al-Ishtikak (book of derivations), the Kitdh al-Joml fi’n-Nahwi (the gramma- 
tical summary), a treatise on the readings of the Koran, the parsihg of thirty 
surats of the Koran, the Kitab at-Azts (6), a treatise on the short and the long 
final elif, another on the two genders, gone pn the different kinds of elif, a 
commentary on Ibn Duraid's poem the Makstra; a work (containing pieces 
descriptive) of the lion, ete. Ibn Khalawaih had some conferences and discus. 
sions with al-Mutanabbi at the court of Saif dd-Dawlat, and were I not desirous 
of avoiding prolixity, I should give an account of them. He composed some 

BR 
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good poetry, and the following verses were written by him, as it appears by ath- 
Thailibi’s statement in the Yatima: a . 


If the president of an assembly be not a man of family, he whom the agsembly have 
chosen for president is gond for nothing. How often bas it been said to me: “Why 
«do I see thes,on foot?” And ¥ replied : “ Because you are on horseback.” 


. 


Tbn Khalawaih diéd at Aleppo, A. H. 370 (A. D. 980-4). ' 


(1) Literally: I was aware of his attachment to the fringe (of the robe) of philology, 

(2) From this it would appear that the veru Asd kaad signifies to sit ‘down, and ub falas, to sit up. 
This distinction is now neglected in commen discourse. 

(3) Literally: Say to al-Parazdak, (and folly is as hateful as its name). The expression between paren~ 
theses was used by the ancients,to denote tbat the person of whom they were speaking was a blockhead. The 
pott a-Nabighe ad-Dubyhni bas used it in this senso at the commenceinent of his Gfth kaslda.— (See Yowut 
as-Shantmari’s Commentary on the Diwodn of the siz Posts; MS, of the Bid. du Rot.) 

{4) This anecdote is given by M. Caussin de Perceval in his life of al-Farazdak, Jowrna! Asiasique, t. X11, 
pp. $46, 847, and 818. The verse mentioned here by Iba Khalliktn was composed hy Marwan in answer to 
that recited by the post, and which ie mentioned in page 848 of that periodical. Ibn Khalliktn has omitted 
the next verse of the piece composed by Mai wan, and { give it here after the Kitdb al-Aghdni: 

Util Sade Gall, wy tee YH Liaall pp 
“ Quit Medtna ; it is for thee « forbidden city, and go to Mekka or Jerasalem.” 

(8) This word signifies family, and mirage. I am inclined to think that the latter meaning is here in- 
tended. : 

(6) This work is not noticed by Hajj! Khalifa. 





. ABU ALI 'L-GHASSANI. 


Abd Ali al-Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Ghassini (descended from 
the tribe of Ghassan) al-Jaiyani (a native of Jaen in Spain) was a traditionist 
of the first authority and a philologer. He is the author of the- Zekyid al- 
Muhmal ( fication of doubtful orthographies), a book in which he gives the 
right spelling of all the names of Traditionists cited in the Sich of al-Bokhari 
and that of Muslim, when these names are liable to be pronounced erroneously : 
in this work, which forms two volumes, he has treated the subject with no infe- 
rior talent. He was an able critic in judging of the authenticity of Traditions, 
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and one of those great men of learning whose labours have been useful to 1 
public. His handwriting was good, his orthography correct, and he was i 
quainted with the rare and elegant expressions of the Arabic language, and w 
poetry arkl genealogy. When teaching the Traditiens, he used to sit in t 
mosque of Cordova, and he‘had the most eminent men of that’city for audito1 
I have not met with the particulars of his life (1), or J slfould mention thet 
He was born in the month of Muharram, A. H. 427 (A.D. 4035); in the ye 
444, be began his travels for the purpose of learning the Traditions, and | 
died on Thursday night, the 12th of Shaban, 498 (April, A. D. 1103). Jaiyd 
means belonging to Jaiydn (Jaen), a large city in Spain, There is anoth 
place of this name in the dependencies of Rai. 


(t) T hoped to have found some farther particulars respecting al-Ghasshni in the Silat or gift, the celebrat 
Inographical dictionary composed by Ibn BashkuwAl, and of which a copy is preserved in the library of ¢ 
Aviatic Society of Paris, His life us indeed given in that work, but E perceived that Ibn Khallikt b 


already extracted from it every interesting fact. 7 


AL-BARI. 


Abi Abd, Allah al-Husain was son to Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Wahhab Ib 
Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Obai 
Allah Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Wahb al-Harithi; this Sulaiman Ibn Wahb was a vizi 
and a descendant of Harith Jbn Kaab Jbu Amr (1).—This celebrated poet bor 
the surnames of ad-Dabbas, al-Badri, al-Bari (the pre-eminent), and an-Nadir 
al-Baghdddi (the boon-companion from Baghdad); he was also a tearne 
grammarian, a philologer, and a teacher of the koranic reading's; he pos 
sessed besides a good acquaintance with the various branches of polite litera 
ture. Great'numbers profited under hjs tuiion, and particularly in the read 
ing of the Koran. He descended from*s family conspicuous in the vizirat, 2 
his ancestor ‘al-Kasim was vizir to the khalif al-Motadid and to al-Muktafi hi 
successor ; (this was the vizir who poisoned Ibn ar-Riimi, as we shall relate ir 
that poet’s life;) Obaid Allah, the father of al-Kasim, had been already vizir t 
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AT-TOGHRAL 


Aba Ismail al-Husain Ibe‘Ali Ibn Muhammad tbe’ Abd as-Samad, surnamed 
al-Amid (or Amb ad-Dawlat, pillar of the state),'Fakhr al-Kuttab (the glory 
f the kdtibs (4) )$ Muwaiyad ad-Din (sustained ‘in religion), and genetally 
nown by the name of at-Toghrii, was a celebrated munshi (2) and a native of 
pahin. He possessed great talents, a subtle genius, and garpassed all his con- 
‘mporaries in the art of composing in prose and verge. As-Saméni speaks of 
im in the Kitdb al-Ansab under the article Munshi, and after making his 
ilogium, he gives an extract from one of his poems descriptive of a wax-light, 
and states that he was put to'death in the year 545, (A. D. 1121-2), At-To- 
ghrai has left behing him a didn (or collection) of good poetry, and one of 
his finest pieces is the Aasfde entitled the Ldmiyat al-Ajam (3), which he com- 
posed at Baghdad in the year 505 (A. D. 1441-2). In this poem he describes 
his own situation and complains of the time in which he lived. It begins 
thus ; 


My strength of mind has preserved me from frivolitys and 1 was.adorned by my 
talents, though decked with no other ornament. 


936 This kasida, which consists of more than sixty verses (4), contains every 


beauty of style (5) and is thé very essence and excellence of poetry; it is too 
long to be given here, but it is generally known and in the hands of the public. 
—Une of his sentimental pieces is as follows : 


O my heart! what hast thou to do with love? It is long since indifference had set 
tled in thee, and since the lover's ardour has been restrained. Dost thou not feel 
Pleasure in repose, now that those with whom you passed round the cup of burning 
passion have recovered their reason? The zephyr fell into languor and revived again, 
but from the malady of which thou complainest, no deliverance can be hoped. I 
behold the wavering of the lightung-flash, and the heart within my_bosom wavers 
and beats (6). ig) 


By the same: 


Eyes! treasure up your tears; it will surely come, the threatened moment of separa- 
tion {from my beloved). If to-morrow unite (us) lovers, shame then be onthe eyes which 
shave not been fatigued with weeping (7). 


Abi '|-Maali *|-Hazin. mentions at-Toghrai in his Zinat ad-Dahr and cites 
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some fragments of his poetry; he is also spoken of by Ibn al-Mustaw/i, in his 
History of Arbela,,who says thatshe acted for some time as vizir in that city; 
and the kdb Imad ad-din states, in his history of ihe Seljikides, entitled Mus- 
rat al-Fgtra wa Osrat é-Fitra, that at-Toghrit was styled al-Ustéd (thes 
raster) and that “hg ‘was visir at Mosul to the Seljik sultan Masid Ibn Muham- 
mad; “ when this prince,’ he continues, ‘‘ gave battle ta his brother the sul- 
“tan Mahmid near Hamadin, he was defeated, and among the first prisoners 
“taken, was the usgdd Abi Ismail, Mastid’s vizir. News of this circumstance 
‘was brought to Kamal, al-Mulk Nizam ad-din Abi Talib Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
“Varb as-Sumairmi, the vizir to Mahmid? on which Shihab ad-din Asaad 
“ (who was then deputy toghra-writer to an-Nusair the katib), made the re- 
‘© mark that shat man, meaning the ustdd, wasvan atheist; and the vizir here 
“ observed that atheists should be put to death. At-Toghrai was thus slain 
‘unjustly; they dreaded his superior abilities, and put him to death on this 
‘ pretext, without having any regard for his personal merit. This was in A. H. 
“543 (A. D. 1449-20).” But other accounts assign his death to the years 544 
and 548, He was then aged upwards of sixty years, and in his poetry are 
found these two verses, composed on a new-born sort who had been brought to 
him, and whith indicate that he fad then attained his fifty-seventh year : 

Tis little one has come in my old age ; it rejoices my sight, but Increases any pen- 

siveness : a Japse of seven and fifty years would make impression even on a rock. 

. How long, he lived after composing these verses, God knows best.—The vizir 
al-Kamal as-Sumairmi was killed on Tuesday, the last day of the month of 
Safar, A. H. 516 (May, A. D. 4122), in the Bazar (sik) of Baghdad near the 
Nisdmiya college; it is said that he fell by the hand of a black slave who had 
belonged to at-Toghrai, and who slew him to revenge his master’s death.— 
Toghrdi means a toghea-writer; the toghra is the flourish written with ¢ 
broad-nibbed pen, at the beginning of (official) papers, over thé Bismillah, 
and containing the titlgs of the prince from whom the document emanates. 
Toghra is a Persian word, —Sumairmi ymeans belonging to Sumairm, a town 
Letween Ispahan and Shiraz, on the extreme limit of the Ispahan district. 


(A) See note (7), pege 36 
(3) Munshs, a person employed by government to drave up state papers. 
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(8) This poem ie nell Lnown to Europeas reeders, having been repeatedly published, but the edition given 
by the illustrious Pocock is decidedly the best: 

(A) Fifty-nine in the printed editions. 

(6) An Arabic 22 pe ; see note (2), page (46%). 

+ (6) In the poems of the aneent Arabs, the lover frequently deseribgs bis joy in watching the lightning, 
which presages a fertilging shower 40 the plains where his mistress dwplls. See the’ Diwdn @' Amro MEats, 
1p. 99, notes, At-Toghrdi here reproduces that idea, which was quite classical ; and says thatahe lighting 
makes bim think of his mistress, and that this recollection causes his heart to beat. 

(7) Because true lovers should be always weeping when separated. 

(8) Tho al-Athtr, in his Annals, notices the death of at-Toghrii, and says tbat he comppsed tome alchemical 
works which have been the ruin of many, One of these works, entitled Sirr al-Hékina (the secret of phuio- 
sophy), and containing a commentary on a tgeatise of Séhir Ibn Haiydny evtitled or-Rakma (mercy), is in 
the Bib, du Roi, fonds Asselin. 









“IBN AL-KHAZIN THE KATIB. 


937 Abd 'l-Fawaris al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn al-Ilusain, generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn al-Khazin the Acittb, was the first copyist of his time; he sur- 
passed all others by the quantity of his transcriptions, having made five hun- 
dred copies of the Koran," some of a compact form and some of a folio size, He 
composed also some good poetry, of which we may cite ‘the following specimen ; 

Fortune torments him who pursues her, but the man of prudence despises the world 
aod enjoys répose. The prince who obtains her delusive favours must at last be 
contented with a shroud. He gathers wealth with pain, and with pain he leaves it 
after him. My only wish is to feel assured that I shall meet God. I detest the world, 


and why should I love it, since its gifts are lethargy (to the soul)? Ithas not endured 
for any man before me; why then this care and sadocss? 


The historian Mubarhmad Ibn Abi ’I-Fadi (4d al-Malik) al-Hamadani says, 
in his supplement to the Tajdrib al-Umam of (Jon) Miskawaih (4), that Ibn 
Ibn al-Hazin died, suddenly in the month of Zir’l-Hijja, A. II. 502 (July, A. D. 
1409), and the sharif Abi Mamar al-Mubarak Ibn Ahmad al-Ansgri states that 
his death took place on Monday night, and that he was buried the next day, 
Tuesday, the 26th of the above month. 


(4) According to Hajji Khalifa, Abt Ali Ahmad Ibn Miskewaih, the author of the Tajd¥b al-Omam, or 
saperlence of nations, died A. H. 42¢ (A. D. 1030}. | Abt 'I-Faraj gives 2 short account of him in the His- 
toria Dynastiarum, e ‘246 of the translation, 
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ABU ABD ALLAH THE SHITE. 


Abd Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhimmad [bn Zakariya, sur- 
named as-Shii (the Shtite}, was the assertor of the rights (1) of Obaid Allah 
al-Mahdi, the ancestor of the (Fatimite) sovereigns of Egypt. His revolt in 
Maghrib is a celebrated evént, and works have been specially composed on that 
subject. We shall give an account of some of his proceedings in the life of 
Obaid Allah al-Mahdi.—Aba Abd Allah the Shiite, a native of Sana in Yemen, 
was one of those crafty men who know how ts regulate their conduct so as to 
obtain their ends; for he entered Ifrikiya alone, without money and without 
men, yet by bis unremitting efforts, he succeeded in "obtaining possession of 
that kingdom and expelling its sovereign Abi ‘Modar Zitat Allah, the last of 
the Aghlabite princes, who fled to the East and there died, The history of these 
events would be long to relate. —When he had established the affairs of al-Mabdi 
on a solid foundation, and reduced the country under his authority and made it 
ready for his reception, al-Mahdi set out from the East, but being unable to 
join the Shiite, he procgeded (o Sejelmésa, where he ‘was discovered and thrown 
into prison by the sovereign of that city, al-Yasa, the last of the Midrar dynasty. 
Abi Abd Allah the Shiite, having ' marched thither, delivered’ him from con- 
finement and placed the supreme authority in hishands. Abi‘l-Abbas Abmad, 
the Shiite's elder brother, then arrived and reproached him for what he had 
done: ‘*How!” said he to the Shiite, ‘you were master of the country, and 
“‘ uncontrolled arbiter of its affairs, yet you have delivered it over to another, 
“and consent to remain in the rank of an inferior!” «By a repetition of such 
discourses, he induced his brother to repent of his conduct, and to meditate 
treason, but al-Mahdi’s apprehensions were awakened, and he suborned per- 
sons who murdered them both at the same time. This event hapiiened in the 
middlf0f the latter Jumada, A. H, 298 (February, A. D. 944), at ar-Rakkada, 
between the two castles (2).—Shit is the denomination given to the partisans of 
the imam Ali Ibn Abi Tatib.—Rakkawa was a town in the dependencies of g 
Kairawin ia Ifrtkiya.—As for Ziadat Allah, mention is made of him in these 
terms by Ibn Asakir, in his History of Damascus: “Abd Modar Ziadat Miah 
6¢ Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ibrahim !bn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn,al-Aghlab Ibn 
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(Tbrahim Ibn Salim Ibn Ikal fbp Khafaja: this is Ziadat Allah the less, the 
“ last of the princes descended from al-Aghlab at-Tamimi.—He came to Damas- 
*¢ ons in the year 302 (A. D. 914-5), on his way to Baghdad, after his defeat in 
«6 Tfrikiya and the loss of hit kingdom.” He then says at the ead of the article: 
‘LT have been informed that Ziddat Allah died at Ramla, in the mogth of the 
“first Jumada, A. Wl. 304 (November, A. D. 916); he was buried at Rainla, 
‘and his grave having sunk in, it was covered over (eith boards) and left so, 
‘* He was a descendant of al-Aghlab Ibn Amr al-Mazini atBasri (3); Amr had 
‘“ been appointed governor of Maghrib by ar-Rashid, on the death of Idris Ibn 
«¢ Abd Allah [bn ai-Hasan Ibn al-Musain Ibn, Ali Ibn Abi Talib. He continued 
“ in Maghrib till his death, and had for successor his son al-Aghlab, who was 
“ succeeded by his descendants, till at last the authgrity devolved to this Ziddat 
“ Allah,” —His genediogy is agfin given in the life of Ali Ibn al-Kattd; there is 
some slight difference between it and that mentioned here by Ibn Asakir, and 1 
have set them down just as I found them. Another historian says: ‘ Abi 
“Modar Ziadat Allah Ibn Mukammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al~Aghlab died at 
“Rakka; his body was borne in a bier to Jerusalem and there interred in the 
“ year 296 (A.D, 908-9).' A space of five years, nine months, and fifteen days 
“elapsed from the time of his accession till he abandoned Kairawan, when 
“(his general) Ibrahim Ibn al-Aghlab was defeated by Abii Abd Allah as- 
‘Shi. On learning this event, he packed up his wealth, and taking with him 
‘¢ the principal ladies of his harem, he left Rakkada during the night. Ibrahim 
‘ Tha al-Aghlab was then proclaimed sovereign. The Aghlabite dynasty reigned 
‘two hundred and twelve years, five months, and fourteen days.” Such is 
the summary of these events, which it would be too long to relate in full (4). 


(4) The assertor of the rights; literally; The establisher of dhe mission. Mention has been already made 
of the missions established for political purposes. See note 8, page 26 A full accountof Abi Abd Allah's 
proceedings will be found in M. de Sacy's Faposd de Fhistoire des Druses, t. I. p. 287 cl 

(2) Between the two castles; perhaps the author means the place called al-Aasr ol-Kadim (the old castle) 
and ar-Hakkade. Ibo KbaldOn merely states-that he was slain at al-Kasr (the castle). The Two castien 
are mentioned by an-Nuwatri, MB, No. 702, f. 28 v, Hut he does say where they Jay. 

(8) This and what follows is quite erroneous; Tha Astkir must have been very badly informed respecting 
the origin and history of the Aghlabi 

A) In my translation of an-Nuwairi’s history of Maghrib, will be found 1 fuller account of the Aghlabiir 
dynasty. 
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ABU SALAMA HAFS AL-KHALLAL. 


* Abt Salama Haff Ibn Sulaiman al-Kbsllal al-Hamdani was a client, by en- 
franchisement, to as-Sabi @ branch of tHe great tribe of Wamdan), and vizir 
to Abi 'l-Abbas as-Saffah, the first of the Abbaside khalifs. Abi Salama was 
the first person under the Abbasides who received the name of vizir and was 
publicly addressed as such; for this appellatton was not known before, either 
under the Omaiyide dynasty or any other. Being versed in literature and skilled 
in politics and government, his conversation was both amusing and instructive, 
for which reason As-Saffab took pleasure in his society He possessed a large 
fortune, having followed the profession of money-changer at Kiifa; and he spent 
great sums in support of (the cause of) the Abbasides. He went to Khorasan 
for that object with Abi Moslim to second him, and he there called (1) the people 
to support the cause of Ibrahim, as-Saffah’s brother, When Ihrahim was put 
to death at Harran by Marwan Ibn Muhammad the last of the Omaiyides, the 
call was made in favouv of as-Saffab, and Abi Salama became suspected of a 
leaning towards the descendants of Ali. When as-Saflah, on his accession to 
the khallfat, nominated Abd Salama as vizir, he still retained some doubts of his 
fidelity ; and itis said that he sent to Abd Moslitl in Khorasan, informing*him 
of Abu Salama’s evil intentions, and urging him to put him to death. But ac- 
cording to another account, it was Aba Moslim who discovered the vizir's per- 
lidy, and informed as-Saffah, by letter, of the circumstance, advising him at the 
same time, not to let him live. This, however, the kHalif refused to do, say- 
itig: ‘That man has spent his wealth in our service and has hitherto served us 
“ faithfully; wherefore we pardon him this slip.” On perceiving as-Saffih's 
unwillingness, to follow the counsel given him, Abii Muslim sent a band of men 
to lie in wait, during the night, for Abi Salama, who used to pass the evening in 
conversation with the khalif. When te visir was retiring home unaccompz- 
nied, the assassins set upon him and cnhim down with their swords; (this was 
at al-Anbar,’ the khalif’s capital;) the next morning the publie said,that he had 
been murdered by the Kharijites. Thisevent happened four snonths after the 
accession of as-Saffah to the khalifat; he had been proclaimed khalif on the eve 
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of Friday, 13th of the latter Rabi; A. H. 132 (November, A.D. 749). When 
as-Saffah was informed of his death, he pronounced this verse: 


To hell with him and those who resemble him; we should regret that, in any point, 
he escaped our vengeance (2). 


It is stated in the History of the Vizirs (3), that Aba Salama was mirdered in 
the month of Rajab, A. H. 132 (February or March, A. D. 750). He was 
styled the vizir of the family of Muhammad. The following lines were com- 
posed on his death by Sulaiman Ibn al-Muhajir al-Bajli: 

i : q 
are sometimes rejoiced at, but joy were fitter for that which you disliked. 


@ perished, the vizir of the family of Muhammad, and one who detests you 
now fills his place (5). 





Abi Salama was not a Khakdl (vinegar-maker), ‘but his house in Kifa was 
situated in the street of the vinegar-makers, and he used to sit with them as 
neighbours : it was for this reason that he received the surname of al-Khallal. 
—Hamddni means belonging to Hamdan, a great tribe in Yemen, We shall 
speak of Sabi in the life of Abi Ishak as-Sabii.—Philologers disagree respecting 
the derivation of the word wizdrat (vizirat); some derive i it from wizr, a bur- 
den, because the vizir relieves the prince from the burden of affairs; this is also 
the opinion of ‘fbn Kutaiba ; but others say that it comes from wazr, a moun- 
tain, to which people fly for refuge from danger. According to this, the vizir 
is one to whom the spiritual or temporal prince has recourse, and to whom he 
betakes himself for advice; this is the opinion of Abu Ishak az-Zajjaji. 


(4) The davwat ¥4¢-9, oF eail, was an invitation to expouse the party of the person who pretended 10 he the 
true imdm, and who, as such, claimed spiritual and civil authority over the Moslims. The call was made by 
‘those agents or missionaries daf, of whom mention has been made in note (9), page 28. 

(8) This verse is not reconcilable with what Is stated above of asSaffab’s indulgence towards Abt 
Salama. : 

(8) Hajji Khalifa mentions several works bearing this title. 

(4) This piece seems intended as a reproach {0 as-flaTih: the poet gives him to understand that he should 
adil rejoice at the murder of Abd Salama, and that if had been better for bim to have allowed him to tive, 
although he disliked him. A devoted friend to the family of Muhammad had perished, and was now re- 
placed by a man who detests it; meaning KbAlid Ibn Barmak, sprung from a race of fite-worshippers. 
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HAMMAD IBN ABI HANIFA. 


Abd famail Hammad, son of the imim Abd Hantfa an-Nomin Ibn Thabit, 
followed ghe sect established by his father, and was highly ‘venerated for his 
holy life. His father, in dying, had in his possession a gat quantity of pre- 
cious objects in gold, silver, ete., which had been confided to his care, and 
the proprietors of Which were, some absent, and the others, orphans under 
age, All those objects were brought by Hammid to the kadi that he might re- 
ceive them, but he refused to accept them, saying that they could not be in 
better hands than those in which they then-were. On this, Hammad begged of 
him to weigh them and set down the weight in writing? 8 as to disengage Abit 
Hanifa’s responsibility, ‘and then,” said he, **you may do as you please.” 
The kédi consented, and passed some days in weighing these deposits; but when 
he had done, Hammad was not to be found, neither did he quit his place ol 
concealment till they had been given in care {9 another person.—His son Ismai! 
was kadi of Basra till replaced by Yahya Ibn Aktham. I have read in the His- 
tory of Abi Hanifa, that when the kadi Yahya Ibn “Aktham arrived at Basra 
Ismaii Ibn Hammad left the city and was accompanied by him to some distance 
and the’people implored blessings on Ismail, saying: You abstained from ous 
wealth and from our blood ;” to which Ismail rejoined : ‘‘and from your sons ;’ 
making a sgreastic allusion to the suspicions which had been cast on Yahya’: 
character. - The following fact is related by Ismail: ‘<One of our neighbours, : 
“ heretic (1) miller, had two mules, which he called Abi Bakr and Omar ; a cer 
“tain night he received a kick from one of these animals and died, and my 
‘s grandfather Abd Hanifa said, when be heard it: ‘See into it, for 1 suspec 
‘that it was the mule he called Omar by which he was killed (2);’ and thi: 
«+ was found to be the case." —Hammad died in the month of Zi 'I-Raada, A. H 
176 (February or March, A. D. 793). We shall give the life of his father. 


(4) Liveraly a Rafedtea; a name given to all the Shite sets, 
(2) The severity of the kbalif Omar against infidels is well known. 
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HAMMAD AR-RAWIA. 


Aba 'l-Kasim Hammad Ibi Abi Laila Sapir (or Maisara) Ibn al-Mobarak Ibn 
Obaid ad-Dailami al-Kufi (descended from a native of Duilem and born at 
Kufa) was a client, ‘by enfranchisement, to the tribe of Bakr Ibn Wail, and is 
generally known by the surname of ar-Kdwia (the narraior), Ibn Kutaiba 
mentions, in his Kitdb al-Mudrif and Tubakat as-Shuari, that Hammad was 
client to Muknif, son of Zaid al-Khail, of the tribe of Tai, the companion of the 
Prophet. Hammad was one of the best-informed of men respecting the day's, or 
adventures of the desert Arabs, their history, poetry, genealogy, and idioms; 
a ndaccording to Abii Jaafar Ibn (Muhammad) an-Nabhis, it was he who united 
in one collection the seven long ‘poems (or Moallakas). The princes of the Omai- 
yide family treated him with marked preference and honour; they invited him to 
visit them, and when he waited on them, they gave him tokens of their favour, 
and questioned him respecting the adventures and sciences of the desert Arabs, 
Being one day present at a public audience given by the khalif al-Walid Ibn 
Abd al-Malik, he was asked by that prince in what way,he merited the surname 
of ure Adwia, and he returned this answer : ‘Because 1 can recite the poems of 
“every poet whom you, U Commander of the faithful! have ever khown or 
“* heard of; and I can rehearee moreover the compositions of many poets whom 
** you will acknowledge that you did not know, neither did you hear of; and no 
‘* ome can quote to me passages of ancient and modern poetry without my being 
‘able to tell the ancient from the modern.” Al-Walid then asked him how 
much povtry he knew by hear!, and Hammad replied: ‘A gyeat deal (more 
“ than I can tell); but L can recite tp you, for each letter of the alphabet, 
‘* one hundred long poems rhyming in that letter, without taking into count 
“ the short pieces; and all that composed exclusively by poets who lived before 
“ the promulgation of Islamism.” On this al-Walid told him that he intended 
to make a trial of his talent, and he ordered him therefore to begin his reci- 
tations. Hammad commenced, and continued till the khalif, having grown 
fatigued, withdrew, after leaving a person in his place to verify che truth of 
the assertion and hear him to the last In that sitting, he recited two thou- 
sand nine hundred Aasidas by poets who flourished before Muhammad, and 
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al-Walid, on being informed of the fact, ordered him a present of one hundred 
thousand dirhems.’ The following anecdote ie related in the Durrat ul-Ghaw- 
wads by Abi Muhammad al-Hariri, the author of the Makdmas: “Hammad 
‘ av-Rivwia said (1): [ attached myself exclusively to Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik 
“ whilst he was khalif, and his brother Hishim used to treat me harshly for 
«that reason, On the accession of Hishith, I apprehended’his resentment, and 
“remained in my house during a year without stirring out, unless privately to 
‘visit a trusty friefd. Not hearing any one mention my name during that 
** year, I took confidence and went out one day to say my prayers in the mosque 
“at Rusafa (2), when I was suddenly accosted by two soldiers of the police 
‘ pnards, who said: ‘Iammad! answer the summons of the emir Yisuf Ibn 
“Omar ath-Thakafi,’ (Yitsuf was then governor of Irak.) And I said to my- 
‘self: ‘This is the very thing I dreaded!’ I thén asked them permission to go 
“ home to my family and bid them an everlasting adieu, after which I should 
‘accompany them, but to this they refused positively to accede ; and I deli- 
“‘vered myself up into their hands. | was then brought before Ydsuf thn 
«(mar in his audience-hall, named a/-Ahmar (the red), and having made him 
“ my salutation, he retuzned it and handed me a letter, containing these words : 
“Jn the name of God, the Merciful, the Clement! Hisham, the servent of 
“ God and the Commander of the faithful, to Yusuf Ibn Omar ath-Thakaft. 
“When you have read this, send a person to bring you Hammdd without 
« putting him in fear, and give him five hundred dinars with a Mahra (3) 
“ camel, so that he may arrive at Damascus in twelve days. 1 took the mo- 
“ ney, and looking out, I saw a camel ready saddled, on which 1 mounted and 
‘set off. Twelve nights afterwards | arrived at Damascus, and alighted at 
‘ the door of Hisham’s palace, where I asked admittance. I was let in, and 1 244 
“ found him in a large hall paved with marble, each flag of which was separated 
“from the other by a band of gold: Hishim was seated on a ‘red carpet, 
«dressed in red silk and perfumed with musk and amber. I saluted him, and 
‘Che returned my salutation, and told ‘me to draw near, on which I went up 
“and kissed his foot. I then remarked two slave-girls, the like of whom I had 
“+ never before seen; each of them wore double ear-rings, and in each ear-ring 
“+ were two effulgent pearis, ‘ How art‘ thou, Hammad ?' said he, ‘and how 
‘ig thy health? — ‘Well; Commander of the faithful ! T replied. — ‘Dost 
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‘+ thou know," said he, ‘why I sent for thee ?"—*No,’ said I.—*I sent for thee,” 
“ said he, ‘on account of 4 verse which came to my mind; and the author of 
‘which I do not know.’ I asked to hear it, and be recited to me this 
“tine: oe 
‘One day, they, called for their morning draught, and a maid came, bearing « 
‘ewer.’ * 
‘«+That verse,’ said 1, ‘belongs to a kasida by Adi Ihn Zaid al-Ibadi (4).’ 
«He then ordered me to recite it, and I began: 
. . 
«From the very dawn of mosning, the friepds who blame my conduct, say: Wilt 
«thou never return to reason? They blame me for the love 1 bear you, O daughter of 
* Abd Allah you whg hold my heart enchained! They censure me so often on your 
account, that I doubt whether those who reproach me be enemies or friends. 


“T continued then till I came to these verses : 


One day, they called for their morning draught, and a maid came, bearing an 
“ewer. She held it out to be filled with wine bright as the eye of a cock, and clarified by 
‘the filter; rough till mixed with water, but, when mixed, delicious to the taste of the 
‘drinker, On its surface fioated bubbles like rubies, which, as it was poured out, re- 
‘ceived fresh lustre. With it was then mixed the water of the clouds, no stagnant, 
* foul, nor troubled water” " 


‘Here Hishim was in an ecstacy of delight and said, ‘ Bravo!’ ” — Some 
other circumstances are now.mentioned in the narration; for instance, that the 
khalif told the slave-girl to pour out a drink (of wine) for Hammad, which she 
did : this however is not true, for Hisham never drank wine; it is therefore un- 
necessary to repeat them (5).—‘* The prince then told me,” continued Hammad, 
“to ask for what I liked.—‘ May I ask for it,’ said I, ‘be it what it may?" 
‘ Yes; he replied. 1 then asked for one of the slave-girls, and he gave them 
“ both to me, with what they wore, and all that belonged to them.” Hisham 
then lodged Hammad in bis palace, and the next morning he sent him to a- 
dwelling which had been prepared for him, and in which he found the two 
slave-girls with all they possessed, and every thing which he required. He then 
prolonged his stay, and received one hundred thousand dirhems from the kha- 
lif. Such is the story as related by al-Hariri; but the fact could aot have hap- 
pened with Yisuf Ibn Omar ath-Thakafi, for it was not he, but Khalid Ibn Abd 
Allah al-Kasri (see Ais hfe, page 484), who governed Irak at the time; this re- 
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sults from the dates of Khalid’s appointment and removal, and the nomina~ 
tion of Ydsuf. Hamméd’s advenwures and the anecdotes related of him are 
very numerous. He was born A. H. 95 (A. D. 743-4), and his death took 
place in the year,155 (A.D. 772): some say, however, that he died during 
the khalifat of al-Mahdi, who was inaugurated on Sunday, 6th Zi ‘LHijja, 
A. H. 458 (October, A. D. 775), and wko died on the eve of Thursday, the 
23rd Muharram, A. H. 169 (August, A. D. 785), ata village called ar-Rad, in 
the dependencies of tdasabadan (6); a fact to which Marwan Ibn Abi Hafsa (7) 
alludes in the following verses: 


The noblest tomb after that of Mohammad, the prophet of the true direction, is a 942 
tomb at Masabadan, I wonder how the hand which filled it with earth did not lose 
ils fingera! 


The death of Hammid was lamented in the following verses by the poet sur- 
named Abi Yahya Muhammad Ibn Kunisa (8), but whose real name was Abd 
al-Aali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Khalifa Ibn Nadla ibn Onaif Ibn Mazin Ibn Duwaiba 
Tho Osima Ibn Nasr bn Koain : “ 


Could precaution suffice against doath, precaution had saved thee from what befel 
thee. May-God have mercy on thee, trusty friend! the sincerity of whose affection was 
never sullied. It is thus that time works ruin; by it knowledge is destroyed and the 
memcrials of history are effaced. 


Hammad possessed but a slight acquaintance with the true genius of the Ara- 
hic language, and it is said, that having learned the Koran by heart from a 
written copy, he mistook the pronunciation of upwards of thirty words 


(harf) (9). 


(4) This aneedote is given in the extract from the Durrat published by M. de Sacy in his Anthologie 
Grammoticats, Seo page 107. 

(2) See De Sacy's Anthologie, page 147. 

(3) Mahca, was a province in south Arable, celebrated for its breed of camels. 

(4) The Hfe of Adi Ibn Zaid, translated from the Arabic of the Hétdb al-dghdné, will be found in the 
Journal Asiatique, 

(8) The anecdote will be found entire in the Anthologte Grammaticale. 

(0) Mbsabadincor Sirwan, a town in Persian Yrak.— (Abd ‘l-Fedl.} 

(t) M.de Gary bas piven a short account of this poet in the Chraatomathe, tom, THT p. 828. 

(8) The post surnamed Ibn Kuntsa, and respecting whose real nemes great uncertainty prevails, was a 
member of the Arabic tribe of Asad, and born at Kitfa, A. H. 183 (A.D. 740-4) Frour that place be re- 
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moved to Baghdad, where he settled. He had studied under the most eminent philologers of the school of 


Kola, and learned by beart the pooms and pisces of eloquepes eomporgd by the tribe of Asad. Ho wan & 
sisters son to the celebrated asctic, Ubrchim Ibu Adbam p31, Died at Kats, the Srd Shawwdl, A. H. 


907 (Febrosry, A.D. 823), The Féhratt gives the titles of three of his works; one treats of the influence of 
"the stars on the weather, Kétds al-#004; another on the ideas usually reproduced in poetry yand the third 
on the poet al-Kumait's plagiarisms from the Koran and otber sources.—(Fihrest fol. 98.) 
(0) See note (48), page aps. : 


AJRAD THE POET. 


Abi Amr (or Abi Yahya) Hammad Ibn Amr Ibn Ydous Ibn Kulaib was a 
native of Kifa (or of Wasit by some accounts), and .a client by enfranchisement 
to the family of Sat, a descendant of Aamir Ibn Sasi (1), This Hammad, who 
is hetter known by the surname of Ajrad, was a celebrated poct and one of those 
(called Mukhadrams) who flourished under the Omaiyide and the Abbaside 
dynasties, He did not, however, attain his reputation till after the accession of 
the Abbisides; before that, he had heen a boon-companion to the Omaiyide 
prince al-Walid Ibn Yazld, and it was only in the reign of al-Mahdi that he 
went to Baghdad. Ali Ibn al-Jaad (2) relates as follows : ‘¢In the reign of al- 
‘« Mahdi, the following persons came to Baghdad: Hammad Ajrad, Muti Ibn 
“Tyas al-Kinahi (3), and Yzhya Ibn Ziad. They stopped in our neighbour- 
‘hood and were intolerable for their wickedness and profligacy.” Hammad 
Ajrad was a poet of a superior order; he and Bashshar Ibn Burd composed 
satires of a flagitious nature one against the other; the pieces which he made 
on Bashshar abound in originality of thought, but their indecency will not 
allow me to insert any of them, Bashshar was so much annoyed by Hammad, 
that he composed on him these lines: 

On going to his tribe, you will find his door locked (4), and it is ouly by lying con- 


cealed that you can meet him. Ask Abd Yahya how he can obtain glory, he who 
has taken an oath against every generons deed. 


The following verses also were madé on him by Bashshar : 
An excellent man that Hamméd, did he but adore his Lord and say his prayers. His 
face is pale (9] from drinking wine, but on the day of judgment, that whiteness eball 
‘become black (6). 
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He was an arrow-maker by trade; some ray, however, that he followed no 
profession, and that it was his father who made ‘arrows. Gay and witty in 
his humour, licentious in his conduct, he was suspected to be a Zindik (7) in 
religion.» It is related that an intimacy subsisted botween him and an eminent 
imam whose name it is nof right to mention, and that they afterwards quar- 
relléd ; he then learned thet the imam spake of him conterliptuously, on which 
he wrote him these lines: 

If you cannot complete your devotions without reviling me, go toil with restless ani- 
mosity before friends ané strangers. Yet for adong time you gave me a good charac- 245 


ter, although I persisted in disobedience to God’ law; it was in thove days when we 
passed something about in leaden ‘ewers (8). 


By the same: 


You swore, (my friendly monitor.) that if I again became love's prisoner, you would 
blame me no more, but strive to excuse me. But what annoys me in you is this: you 
give Counsel without being aware that you know not (the person whom I love). 

The poetry and the adventures of Hammad Ajrad are well known. He died 
A. H. 461 (A.D. 777-8). (Accounts vary as to the manner and time of his 
death;) some say that he was a native of Wasit, and that he was put to death, 
as a Zindik, outside the gate of Kuf, by Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Ali, the 
governor of Basra, in the year 155 (A.D. 772). Others state that as he was 
going from al-Ahwaz to Basra, he died on the way, and was buried on a hill 
near the spot. By another account, his death is placed in the year 168 
(A. D, 784-5).—When Bashshar Ibn Burd, whose life has been already given 
(page 254), was put to death in the Batiha, his body was removed and inter- 
red in the tomb of Hammid Ajrad ; and the following nes were inscribed on 
the grave-stone by Abi Hisham al-Bahili, who happened to pass that way : 

The dlind followed the naked (ajrad), and they therefore sojourn in the same abode. 
They are both in tha hands of Malik (9) and in hell; infidels go to hell. The regions 


of the earth said: How unwelcome to us is the neighbourhood of Hammad and Bash- 
shar! 


He received the surname of Ajrad from the following circumstance: —When 
a boy, he was playing on a very cold day, quile naked, with some other chil- 
dren, and an Arab of the desert, who was passing by, said : “My boy! you are 
“ gjrad.” This word means naked.—Mukhadram, or mukhadrim, is a term 
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generally employed to designate a poet who, like Labid, an-Nabigha al-Jaadi, 
and others, lived before and after the promulgation of Islamism. It is some- 
times made use of in a more general sense, and applied to poets who flourished 
* under two different dynasties. (Arabs of the desert) have been heagd to pro- 
nounce this word muhadram and muhadrim (anf their example is a good 
authority). ty 


(1) See Eichhorn’s Montementa Hist. 4, Tab. VIE. 

(2) Ali Ibn al-Jend, a Aofs, a traditionist, a mawia to the family of Hashim and a native of Baghdad, 
died A. H. 290 (A. D. 844-8), aged ninoty-sit years. During he last sitiy years of bis life, he fasted erery 
second day.—{Al-Ya. Ad-Dahabi, Tab. ol-Huffés,) 

(8) Bee note (4), page 438. 

(4) He locked his door to avojd giving hospitality to the strangers who * ight arrive. 

(8) Literally: white. 

(6) That is: he will be punished as an itfidel.~See Koran, surat 3, verse 102. 

{7) Zindik, synonymous with atheist. 

() That something was wine, and they drank it out of leaden ewers lest it should be seen. 

(9) MAlik is the name of the angel who guards hell. 


AUB SULAIMAN AE-KHATTABI. 


Abd Sulaiman Hamd Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ibrabim Ibn al-Khattab al-Khattabi 
al-Busti was a jurisconsult, a philologer, and a traditionist, He is the author 
of some clever works, such as the Ghartb al-Hadith (explanation of the 
dificult expressions found in the Traditions of Muhammad); Madlim as- 
Sunan (the distinctive marks of the Traditions), being a commentary on the 
Sunan, or body of Traditions compiled by Abi Dawdd; the 4aldm as-Sunan 
(signs of the Traditions), containing an explanation of al-Bokhari’s collection 
of Traditions; the Aitab as-Shahdh (1); a treatise on the object of prayer; a 
work in which he corrects the mistakes of Traditionists, etc. When in Irak, 
he learned the Traditions from Abi Ali as-Saffir, Abi Jaafar ar-Razziz, and 
others, and his own authority was cited for Traditions by al-Hakim Ibn al-Baii, 
Abd al-Ghaffar Ibn Mubammad al-Farisi, Abi 'I-Kasim Abd al-Wabhab Tbn 
Abi Sahl al-Khattibi, etc. (4th-Thadlibi) mentions him in the Yatina, 
and gives the following verses of his composition - 
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It is not the pains of absence, but the want.of a sympathizing friend, which is the 
greatest affliction man can suffer. I am as a stranger to Bust and its people, yet Bust 244 
is my birthplace and the residence of my family. 


He gives also as his, the,fragments which follow: 


Man may find 4 refuge from the most ferocious beasts, but there is no refuge from 
the wickedness of men. How many have escaped the lion, asd yet you will not see 
one man uninjured by ancther. 


Be indulgent, and exact not the whole amount of that which is your due. Spare the 
unfortunate ; for the generous man never requires full payment. Avoid excess in every 
thing and keep a mediuth ; efforts well directed, are fortunate in their commencement 
and their end. + 


Other verses of his are quoted by the samé author.—Abd Sulaiman al-Khat- 
tabi was the Ibn Sallam (2) of his time for learning, philology, rigid devotion, 
and fear.of God; he resembled him also asa professor and an author. He died 
at the town of Bust, in the month of the first Rabi, A. H. 388 (March, A. D. 
998).—Khattdbi is derived from the name of his ancestor al-Khattib; but 
some say that he was descended from Zaid Iba al-Khattib (3), for which rea- 
son it was that he bore this surname.—Busti means belonging to Bust, a well- 
watered and wooded city in Kabul, between Herat and Ghazna.—Some persons 
have been heard pronounce Abd Sulaimin’s name of Hamd as if it were 
Ahmad, but in this they are wrong. Al-Hakim Ibn al-Baii says: ‘1 asked 
“a native of Bust, the doctor Abi ’I-Kasim al-Mozaffar Ibn Tahir Ibn Muham- 
“(mad whether Abi Sulaiman’s name was Ahmad or Hamd, some persons 
‘having said it was Ahmad; to which he replied that he heard Abi Sulaimin 
“himself say: ‘Hamd is the name by which I was called, but as people 
‘ewrote it Ahmad, I gave it up.’ Abii ‘Kasim said also: ‘He recited to me 
“ these versesjof his own composition : 

‘Whilst you live, flatter all men, for you are in the abode of deceit. H» who knows 
my dwelling, and be who knows it not, will soon be seen with repentance for their 
companion (4). 

(A) This word is pointed differently in each manuserip’, and the work iteelf is not noticed by Haji Khalifa, 
I suspect that noj being able to read the title, he omitted it. In the autograph MS. it is written cis. 

{2) The life of Abd Obsid al-KAsim Ibn Sallim is given in this work. 

(8) See page 3264, note (1). Es 7 

(4) The sole merit of the original Lines consists in alliteration. 
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HAMZA IBN HABIB AZ-ZAIYAT. 


Aba Omara Hamza tbn Habib Ibn Omara Ibn Ismail, a native of Kitfa, and a 
client, by enfranchisement, to the tribe of Akrdma Ibn’ Ribi at-Taimi, is 
more generally known by the surname of az-Zaiyit. He was one of the seven 
readers of the Koran, and had Abd ’I-Hasan al-Kisii for a pupil; he himself 
had been taught to read the Koran by al-Aamash. The appellation of az- 
Zaiydt (the oilman) was given to him because he used to transport oil from 
Kifa to Hulwan, and bring back cheese and walnuts. He died at Hulwan 
A. H, 156 (A. D. 772-3), aged seventy-six years.—Hulwan is a city at the 
farther extremity of Babylonian Irak, on the borders of Persian Irak. 


HUNAIN SBN ISHAK AL-IBADI. 


245 Abii Zaid Hunain Ibn Ishak al-Ibadi, the celebrated, physician, was the most 
eminent man of his time in the art of medicine, He possessed a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the language of the Ioncinites, and it was by him that the work of Eu- 
clid was translated into Arabie. Thabit Ibn Kurra, who came after him, oleared 
up the difficulties of this work and put it into better order. This was also the 
case with the Almagest and the greater part of those books, composed in Greek 
by physicians and philosophers, which have been rendered into Arabic. Hunain 
was the most laborious of all those who were engaged in this business of trans- 
lating; some works (it is true) were executed by others. Were it not for 
this, persons unacquainted with Greek could have derived no benefit from 
such work¢, and it is certain that those which remain untranslated are useless 
except to him who understands that language. Al-Mamdn was particularly 
anxious to have books of this kind turned into Arabic, written out and 
corrected; before him, Jaafar and other members of the Barmek family had 
encouraged the undertaking, but the efforts of al-Mimin were‘ much more 
successful than ,theirs. Hunain himself composed a great number of useful 
treatises on medical subjects. The life of his son Ishak has been already given 
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(page 487). 1 have read in the History of, the Physicians, that Hunain went 
to the bath every day after his ride, and had water poured on himself; he 
would then come out, wrapped up in a bed-gown, and after taking a cup of 
wine with a biscuit, lie down, and sometimes fal! asleep, till such time as ” 
ferspiration should, cease ; he would then get up, burn perfumes to fumigate his 
person, and have dinner brought in; this consisted in a luge fattened pullet 
stewed in its gravy and a cake of bread two hundred drachms in weight : 
after supping the gravy and eating the fowl and the bread, he took a sleep, 
and on awaking he drank four pints (rai) of old wine; if he felt a desire for 
fruit freshly gathered, he took Syrian apples and quinces. This was his habit 
till the end of his life. He died on Tuesday, 7th Safar, A. H. 260 (December, 
A. D. 873),—In the life of his son, the meaning of thé word Jbddi has been 
already given—The Yondnites were physicians’ who lived before the time of 
Islamism ; they were sons of Yonan (1), the son of Yafith (Japhet), the son of 
Nab (Noah), 


(1) Fonds is most probably an altered form of Loves or Tenra.? 


IBN HAIYAN. 


Abi Marwan Haiyan, a native of Cordova, was the son of Khalaf Ibn Husain 
Ibn Haiyin Iba Muhammad Ibn Haiyan Ibn Wahb Ibn Maiyan; this last was 
a slave enfranchised by the emir (and Spanish Omatyide prince), Abd ar- 
Rahman Ibn Moawia Ibn Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik Iba Marwan. This Ibn 
Haiyan is the author of the work entitled Kitab al-Muktabis fi Tarikh al- 
Andalos (the book of him who desires information respecting the history of 
Spain), and forming ten volumes : he composed also, on the same subject, the 
Kitab al-Mubin (the discloser) (4) in sixty volumes. Abd Ali al-Ghassani 
specks of him in these terms: ‘‘He was a man advanced in age, profound in 
“knowledge, eminent by his information in polite literature (wherein he was 
“ deeply versed), the standard-bearer of history in Spain, the most elegant 
“writer, and the ablest composer on that subject. He was an assiduous dis~ 
“6 ciple of the shaikh Abd Amr Ibn Abi 'l-Hubab (2), (the grammarjan and pupil 
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“© of Abi Ali ‘-Kali,) and of Ab I-Ala Satd al-Baghdidi, whose work, the 
*¢ Fusts, he got by heart under his tuitions He learned also the Traditions, 
“and I heard from him this one: To felicitate, three (days) after the occur 
* rence of a fortunate eyént, is to make light of friendship; ang to offer 
** consolation, three (days) after a misfortune, is to encourage ill luck to come. 
“He died on Sunday, 27th of the first Rabi, A. H. 469 (October, A. D. 1076), 
*¢ and was buried, on the same day after evening prayers (3), in the cemetery 
“© of arm-Rabad (the suburb), He was born in 377 (A. D. 987-8).” Al-Gas- 
sini calls him a faithful historian. and Abé Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Aén (4) mentions him in these terms: ‘Ibn Haiyin spoke with elegance and 
240 ‘« wrote with precision; he never intentionally admitted a false statement or nar- 
“ ration into his history.—Atter his death, I had a dream in which I saw him 
* come towards me; and I rove up and made him my salutation, which he re- 
“ turned in smiling. I then said to him: ‘What has thy lord done to thee (5)? 
“To which he answered : ‘He has had mercy on me.’—‘ And the history,” said 
“I, ‘which you wrote ; did you repent of it (6) ?”—*It is true,’ he replied, ‘1 
“ repented of it, but the Almighty received my excuses with kindness, and 
“pardoned me.’ Mention is made of Ibn Haiyan, by Abi Abd Allah al- 
Humaidi in his Jadwat al-Muktabis, and tbn Bashkuwal in his silat. 


(t} For the title of this work 2 followed the orthography of my manuscripts and of Hajj! Khalife’s 
Bibliographical Dictionary, but the autograph manuscript writes it .cs)] al-Hatin, 

(2) Abo Omar Abmad Ibn Abd al-Aztz Ibn Faraj Ibo Abi"t-Hubib, the grammarian and native of Cor 
dova, wae the favourite pupll of Abt Ali ‘-KAll, His information in the sciences of philology, grammar, bis 
tory and the Traditions placed him in the first rank among the most eminent shatths, and he merited ge- 
nneral esteem by bls piety and virtue. He died at Cordova om the eve of Friday the $0th of Mubarram, A. H. 
400 (Boptember, A.D. 1008), aged nearly ninety yours. He was boried the next day in the Rusdfa cemetery, 
and the funeral service was said over him by the kidi Ahmad Ibn Zikwin. Be drew his origin from the 
Borber tribe of Masndda,— (Cbn Basbkuwal's Sitat.) 

(8) Literally: After the Aer. Bee note (14), page 346. 

(4) Abt Abd Alfsh Mobsmmad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Aon al-Madftrl, born at Cordova, A.B. £40(A,D. 4048-9), 
was celebrated as a Traditiouist and a jurisconsult; plous and humble, he avolded society and passed most of 
his Lime in prayer at the great mosque of Cordova; ang ardently devoted to the study of the different branches 
of iene, he spared no pains in augmenting his library and searching for rare books, He died A. H, 812 
(A. D. £419) — (iba Bashkuwal's Silat.) = 

(6) The urna} question in such cases. + 

(@) Bisbistory was merely a worldly hook, and such compoitions might not be acceptable in the eyes of 
God. 
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* KHARIJA THE JURISCONSULT. 


Abd Zgid Khipija Ibn Zaid Ibn Thabit al-Angari was one of the seven’ 
juvisconsults of Medina; if the life of another of them, Aba Bakr Ibn Abd 
ar-Rahman, we have given two verses which contain the namts of ail these doctors 
{see page 264). Khirija Was a sabi (1) of high eminence; he was a child in 
the latter days of the khalif Othman, and his father Zaid Ibn Thabit (2) was 
one of the greatest among the cqmpanions of, Muhammad. The Prophet said, 
in speaking of Zaid: ‘The most skilful amogg you in calculating the shares 
“ of property to which heirs are entitled is Zaid (A/radukum Zaidu).” Kharija 
died at Medina, A. H. 99 (A. D. 717-8), or 100.” It is*mentioned by Muham- 
mad Ibn Saad al-Wakidi, in his Tabukas, that Kharfja said: “1 had a 
‘dream and methought I built up a flight of stairs containing seventy 
* steps, and when I had finished, it fell down, and I am now in my seventieth 
“ year :” and that very year he died. Ez-Zphri has given Traditions on his 
authority (3). 


(4) See note (2), page 4. 

(2) See npte {2), page 872. 

(8) The Tabakat al-Fukohd gives « short notice on Khirija containing some facts not mentioned by Ibu 
Khalliktn, for which reason {t may find # place bere: ‘‘Abf Zéld Kharija Ibn Zeid bn Thabit, one of 
“the seven jurivconsults of Medina, was an imim whose authority and eatinence were universally admitted. 
+" Be died at Medina, A.H. 100, aged seventy years. Asa muti he gave opinions on points of law; he 
‘ deew up also bonds and conveyances, and was consulted on questions relative to the division of inherited 
"property, such as howses, date-trees, and money |{yel,”” ‘This last word may perhaps here signify flocks. 


KHALID IBN YAZID THE OMAIYIDE. 


Abd Hashim Khatid Ibn Yazid Ibn Moawia Ibn Abi Sofyan al-Omawi (member 
of the Omawide family), was the most learned of the tribe of Koraish in all the 
different branches of knowledge. ,He wrote a discourse on chemistry and on 
medicine, in which sciences he possessed great skill and solid infprmatiga, and 

61 * 
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(on which) he composed some epistles which show his profound instruction 
and superior talent. He learned the art (of chemistry} from a Greek monk 
(ar-Rahib ar-Runi), whose name was Marianos, and he treated of it in three 
"epistles, one of which contaihs the relation of what passed between Mayéanos and 
himself, the manner in which he learned the sctence, and the enigmatical 
allusions emplayed By bis master. Qn this art he‘composed numerous pieces 
of verse, both long and short, which testify his abilities (as a poet) and his capa- 
city (as a chemist); besides which he wrote some good poetry on other sub- 
jects, as, for instance, the following : 
The bracelets which ornament the ancles of ‘other fomales play loosely around the 
Jeg; but 1 see that the bracelets of Ramla move not, neither doth her heart. 1 Jove the 


family of al-Awwam for the fove 1 bear her, and for her sake, I love her maternal 
uncles of the tribe of Kalb. : 


The poem froin which these verses are taken is of considerable length ; there is 
an anecdote told about Ramla and Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, which is so well 
known that ! abstain from relating it (4). Khalid had a brother called Abd 
Allah, who came to him one day and complained that he had been treated with 
contempt and insult by al-Walid, son of Abd al-Malik. Khalid went imme- 
diately to Abd al-Malik and said: “Commander of the faithful! al-Walid, the 
‘© Commander of the faithful’s son, has treated his cousin Abd Allah with con- 
“tempt and spdken disdainfully of him." Abd al-Malik reflected a mement, 
and then held up his head and said: “ Verily kings, when they enter a city 
* (by force), waste the same and abase the most powerful of the inhabitants 

947“ thereof, and so will these do (2).” To this Khalid replied: “ dnd when 
“we resolved to destroy a city, we commanded the inhabitants thereof, who 
“ lived in affluence, (to obey our apostle); but they acted corruptly therein: 
‘ wherefore the sentence was justly pronounced against that (city); and we 
“destroyed it with an utter destruction (3)."—“ Is it of Abd Allah that you 
“+ are speaking ?” said Abd al-Malik ; ‘by Allah! he came into my presence just 
“now, and he did not open his mouth to utter a single fault of language." — 
“Js it of al-Walid that you are speaking (4)?"' retorted Khalid. - ‘If al-Walid 
e speak badly,” replied the khatif, ‘his brother Sulaiman does mbt.”—‘‘ And 
“if Abd Allah speak badly,” answered thg other, ‘his brother Khalid does 
“ pot.” — Here al-Walid said: “Be silent, Khalid! for, by Allah! you are 
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not counted as one of the caravan or ene of the troop (5).”—** Hearken, 

“0 Commander of the faithful!" said Khalid; and turning then towards al- 

‘Walid, he addressed him thus: ‘Fie upon thee! and who more than 1 is of 
“the camvan aud the trdop? My grandfather Abi Sofyin commanded the” 
 caravay (6), and my gfandfather tha Ibn Rabia commanded the ¢roop. 
“+ Hadst thou spoken of litte sheep and tittle mountains, “and Taif, and said : 

“ God have mercy on Othimdn ! (7) we had acknowledged that thou wast in the 
right,” —This requifes some explanation : the caravan was that of the Koraish, 

which Aba Sofyan was conducting from Syriaevhen the blessed Prophet marched 

ont with his companions to seize on it; the news of this reached the inhabitants 
of Mchka, and they went forth to defend the caravan, having at their head Otba 
Ibn Rabia. On reaching dhe Moslims, the combat of Badr ensued, Abd So- 
fyin and Otba were both ancestors to Khilid ; Abi Sofyah by the father’s side, 
and Otba by the mother’s; for Ifind, Otha’s daughter, was the mother of Moawia, 
Khalid’s grandfather. The words (ittle sheep and little mountains, etc., are 
an allusion to al-Hakam Ibn Abi 'l-Aasi, the grandfather of Abd al-Malik, who 
had been banished to Taif by the blessed Prophet; he there kept a flock of 
sheep and took refuge im a little mountain called al-Karma, where he remained, 

till Othman, on his accession to the khalifat, recalled him; for al-Hakam was 
Othmin’s uncle. It is said that the blessed Prophet authorised Othmin to do 
80 a8 soon as he came to power.—Numerous anéedotes are related of Khalid, 
but what is here given may suffice. He died A. H. 85 (A. D. 704). 


4) Ramla était le de Zobayr Thn Elawwhm Ibn Khounaylid et d’Oumm Errebab, femme Kelbite; elle 
Capit soowr-germatne de Mostab Ibn Zobayr. Ramla fut d'abord épousée par un Corayebite nommé Othman 
lily d'Abdallab, dont elle eut un fils nommé Abdallab Tha Othmkn qui devint 'épous de Soacayna fille de 
Tlossayu fils d°Ali, Apris la défaite et la mort d’Abdallah Ibo Zobayt, qui disputait le califat a Abdelmelik fils 
‘lo Mferwan, Khalid Bs de Yezid ayant te en pélerinage a la Mekke, dont Hadjadj Gait gouvéroeur, y ¢pousa 
Ramla alors véuve. Soucayna se montrait fort indocile & son marl Abdallah fils de Rarola. Un jour Ramla se 
présevta au eatifo Abdelmelik, se'plaigoit vivement de Mhumeur de Soucayna et demands au calife qu'il em- 
poytt son autorité pour la rendre plus soumise a son mari. Abrielmelik refusa et dit: “Que veuxtu y faisr? 
“<Cest Soucayna fille de Housayn.—Que ce soit Soucafna, repliqua Ramla, je la vaux bien. Ma famille (11 
© maison d¢ Khoawaylid) 2 douné le jour & fe plus noble Site (Fétima’, on mari (Elawwdm) a la plasittaste e 
“femme (Safiyya fille d’Abdelmottatib}, une femme (Khadidja) 4 l'bomme le plus éminent (Mahomet}® que 
“la Camille de Sovcayna (la maison de Hachinf puises ve gloriier d’avolr produits.” Abdelroelik, surpris 
de sa fierté, Sui dit: « Ramla, je vois qa’Orwa Gls de Zobayr m'a trompé a ton égaed (en mwengageanl & per- 
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“* mettre ton mariage avec Kbilid).~ 11 t's donpé au contraire un avis ulile, repeit Ramla; car tu as taé mon 
“+ froce-germain Mostsb, et Orwa pensait avec raison que (saop le ten qui m’unit maintenant a ta famille) Je 
«+ saurais me venger de toi.”—{Aghdut TY, £, 98 ve et $8.)—Note communicated by M. Caussin de Perceval, 

(2) Koren, surat 7, vorse SA 

(3) Todd, surat dt, versea7. Ei 

(8) Alluding to al-Waltd’s well-known ignorsnce of pure Arabic. 82¢ Abt 'l-Feda's Annals, A.H. 96. » 

(8) A. proverbial expressipn, sigoifying, That is none of your business, you are not consideréd av one of us 
or of our family, 

(6) At Badr, in A. HI. 2. 

(7) This will be explained farther on. 


KHALID IBN ABD ALLAH AL;KASRI. 


Khalid al-Kasri, surnamed Abi Yazid and Abi ’l-Haitham also, was son of 
Abd Allah Ibn Yazid Ibn Asad Ibn Kurz, a descendant of the tribe of Bajila 
through that of Kasr. Ibn al-Kalbi mentions him in the Jamharat an- 
Nisab, (and traces up his genealogy) thus: Khalid Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Yazid 
Ubn Asad Ibn Kurz Ibn Aamir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abd, Shams Ibn Ghamghama 
Tbn Jarir Ibn Shikk Ibn Saab Ibn Yashkor Ibn Ruhm Ibn Afrak Ibn Afsa Ibn 
Nudair Ibn Kasr Malik Ibn Abkar Ibn Anmar Ibn Arish Ibn Amr Ibn al~ 
Ghauth Ibn Nabt Ibn Malik bn Zaid Ibn Kahlan Ibn Saba Ibn Yashbob (1) 
Ibn Yarub Ibn Kahtin.—Khalid was appointed governor of Arabian and Per- 
sian Irak by Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik the Omaiyide; before that, in the year 
89 (A. D, 707-8), he was governor of Mekka. His mother was a Christian, and 
his grandfather Yazid was one of the companions of Muhammad. Khalid was 
counted among the most elegant and correct pulpit-orators of the Arabian nation : 
he was also very beneficent and generous to profusion in his donations, On one 
of the days‘in which he gave public audience to poets, a person who had coni- 
posed two verses in his praise entered the hall, but on hearing the long poems 
which the others recited, he thought .his own too trifling, and therefore re- 
mained silent till they had withdrawn, Being then asked by Khalid what he 
wanted, he replied : ‘I composed a piece in praise of the emir, but on hearing 
‘those of the others, ¥ considered my own two verses as an unworthy tri- 
bute.” On this, Khalid asked to hear them, and the poet recited these lines : 
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You showered gifts apon me till you restored me new: life; you bestowed on me with 
such abundance, that I thought ya were in jest. Byt you are beneficence itself; you 248 
are the son of beneficence and ils father! Sworn brother to beneficence! that qua- 
lity cannot abandon you. 


Khali@ then asked him ‘phat he required, and of learning from him that he 
was s oppressed witli debts, he ordered them to be paid and made him a present 
to a similar amount.—( The khalif) Hisham Ibn Abd al- Malik wrote to him a 
letter, in which he said : “ Tam told that a man stood up in your presence 
“and spoke these words: God is beneficent, and so art thou! God is gene- 
“ yous, and so art thot! and fhat he thus ‘summed up ten qualities common 
“to you and God. Now, I swear by Allah! that if you do not exculpate 
“ yourself, I shall declare it lawful to shed ‘yourdlood.”” To this Khalid wrote 
in reply: “1 is true, @ Commander of the faithful! that a man stood up 
‘* before me and said: God loves the generous, and I ‘love thee for the love 
‘‘ God bears thee. But there is something worse than this: Ibn Shukai '!-Ba- 
“ jali (2) stood up before the Commande? of the faithful and said: ‘ Which do 
“you like best, your lieutenant (Ahalif’) of your ambassador (apostle)? to 
“which you replied: «My lientenant, most certainly.’ And then that man 
“ said: ‘ You are the Khalif (iewenant) of God, and Muhammad is his apostle 
“« (ambassador) (3). Now the punishment of death, inflicted en a (poor) man 
«© of the tribe of Bajila (such as J am,) is a less grievous thing to the world at 
“large than that the Commander of the faithful should be an infidel.” It is 
at-Tabari who relates this anecdote in his History. Doubts were cast on the 
sincerity of Khilid’s religious belief, as he had built a church for his mother to 
pray in: it was alluding to this, that al-Farazdak said: . 


God curse the camel which came wilh swinging trot, and bore to us Khalid from 
Damascus! How can he be an imam (4} to the people, he whose mother believes nut 
in the unity of God? He has bailt for bis mother a convent, whercin ig a cross; and 
through hatred, he has destroyed the minarets of mosques. 


In the month of the first Sumida, A. H, 120 (May, A. D. 738), Hishdm 
deposed Khalid from the government of the two Iraks; at-Tabari says in his 
History : ‘‘Hishim deposed Omar Ibn Hubaira, governor of Irak, and confided 
“ the administration of that proyince,to Khalid, in the mgnth of Shawwil, 
«© AH. 405 (March, A. D, 724); he afterwards replaced Khaliq by Yésuf Ibn 
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* (mar ath-Thakafi, cousin 10 al-Hajjaj. He deprived Khalid of his office for 
“ the following reason: A woman went to him (Khdlid) one day and said: 
« «May God direct the emir! 1 am a Moslim woman, and your admil (5) such 
‘+ and such a one, the Magidn, seized upon me and forced me to the evil deed, 
“and has made me hateful to myself.’ To this Khalid said : ‘How did you 
« find his prepuce (6)? Hassan an-Nabati (the Nabatean) wrote to Hisham in- 
« forming him of the circumstance, and at the moment (the letter came), lishan 
“had with him an envoy sent to him on business by Ydsuf Ibn Omar the 
‘governor of Yemen: he detaingd him till night had set in, and then called 
“for him and gave him a writing, by which (is master) Ydsuf was named 
“ governor of Irak, empowered to exact from Khalid and bis agents a strict ac- 
* countof their administration, and authorised to leavg behind him his son as-Salt 
‘* to govern the province of Yemen. On receipt of this document, Yusuf set 
“out from Sand, accompanied by a few persons, and proceeded, on the camels 
“(of the post establishment) to Kafa, where he arrived on the morning of 
“the seventeenth day. He immediately seized on Khalid and his adnuls, cast 
‘him into prison, examined into his conduct, tortured him, and finally put 
“him to death in the reign of al-Walid Iba Yazid. It is said that he placed 
‘the fect of his prisoner between two picecs of wood, which he then foreed 
“topether until the feet were crushed to pieces; he next placed the pieces of 
** wood on the legs, which he broke in the same manner; then on the thighs ; 
‘and lastly on the back; when the back was broken, his victim died. Dur- 
‘ing these tortures, Khalid neither uttered a groan nor spoke a word.” Ie 
was put to death at Hira, in the month of Muharram, A. H. 126 (October- 
November, A. 1D. 743), some say, however, in the month of Zi 'I-Kaada, 125 
(September, A. D. 743). He was buried during the night somewhere in Hira. 
This city lies at one parasang’s distance from Kifa; and was the residence of the 
Mandir family, the kings of the Arabs.—When Khalid was in Yosuf ath-Tha- 
kali's prison, the poet Abi ’sh-Shaghh al-Absi composed in his praise the fol- 
lowing verses, which are to be found indhe Hamase (7): 


Lo! tho best of men, living or dead, is a prisoner to a Thakefite, and kept by them 

249 ~~ in bonds! By Allah| thongh you make Khalid inhabit a prison, in which you allow 
him to walk—but as one oppressed with the burden {of his chains); yet "twas he who 
dispelled the m#fortunes of the wretchell, and, poured forth his donations copious as 

a torrent. He erected for his family an edifice of honourable deeds, and bestowed his 
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gilts on the worthy and the undeserving. Though you imprison al-Kaeri, you cannot 
imprison his name; you cannot i imprison the Bounty which he shows towards the Ara- 
bian tribes. 


Yisuf yequired of Khalid the daily payment of aJixed sum, and he put him‘ 
to the torture wher he did‘iot comply. Abi 's-Shaghb having composed these 
laudatory" verses, transmitted them to Khilid, and receivéd in return seventy 
thousand dirhems, which ‘sum the prisoner was holding in readiness for the 
payment he had to make that day. At the same time, Khilid excused himself 
for the inadequacy of the present, saying, ‘‘,You see what state I am in;” and 
the poet returned the gift, with these words: { It is not for money that 1 ccle- 
“brated your praises whilst you were in this state, but through gratitude for 
‘- your kindness and youg bounty.” Khalid sent it Back to him, conjuring, 
him to accept of it, and Abi 's-Shaghb at léngth consented to receive it. 
When Yusuf was informed of this, he called in Khalid and said: ‘What 
“ induced you to do so? are you not afraid of the torture ?”—‘ It is easier for 
“me,” replied Khalid, ‘to die under the tprture, than to abstain from la- 
*¢ vishing wealth, especially on those who celebrate my praise.”—-Abi 'l-Paraj 
alspahini says that Khglid was a descendant of Shith al-Kahin (the diviner), 
and that he was the son of Abd Allah Ibn Asad tbo Yazid Ibn Kurz.‘ Kurz,” 
says he,** was a (meve) pretender (to an Arabic descent); he ‘was in reality a 
* Jew. hut, on the commission of some crime, he fled to the tribe of Bajila, and 
“then entitled himself a Bajelite, Some say that he was a slave to the tribe 
‘of Abd al-Kais and a son of Aamir Zi 'r-Rukat (ddmir with the patch), 
“ who was go called because he had tost the sight of one eye, and covered it 
‘with a patch, Aamir was son to Abd Shams, the son of Juwain, the son of 
‘6 Shikk the diyiner, the son of Kaab.” Shikk was son to the aunt of Satih 
the diviner, who foretold the coming of the Prophet: a full account of his 
interpretation of the Sream relative to that event is given in (én Hisham’s) 
Strat ar-Rasiil (fe “of, the Prophet) (8). Shikk and Satih were two of the 
wonders of the world: Satih’s form was that of a human body deprived of its 
members and lying prostrate on the ground ; his face was in his breast, and 
he had neither head nor neck (9). He could not sit up except when angry ; 
he then swelled and took a sittipg pgsture. Shik was palf a man, for 
which reason he was named Shikk (half); he had only one arp and one leg. 
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Those two beings were empowered to make the predictions which are so cele- 
brated (10). They were both born on the day in which Zarifa the divineress 
died ; Tarifa was the daughter of al-Khair al-Himyari and wife of Amr Muzai- 
“kid (11) the son of al-Aamj: Mi ‘s-Sama (12). On, their birth, she had them 
hrought to her and spat in their mouths, pretending that she thus made them 
the heirs of her knowledge and her art of divination, She died immediately 
alter, and was buried at al-Johfa (13). Shikk and Satih both lived six hundred 
years (14).—Kasri means belonging to Kasr bn Abkar, « branch of the tribe 
of Bajila, 


iY sAwbln gnome gite rw ok spree Toepeditay the prowanilatio ef thts waines taimeaay Hela Yasion, 

(2) I have been unable to procure any, information respecting this person; and 1 doubt if this be a proper 
name. It may signify the son of the wretched Bajelite, and that the witer of the letter meant his own sou. 

13) Convequently, God loves you bettersban Muhammad. 

4) The imdm presided at public prayers; and governors af provinces, such as KbAtid wos, acted as imAms 
by virtue of their office. 

(8) See page 444, note (3). 

(G, 0 is needless to call to the reador’s recollection ‘that Moslims are circumcised. 

(7) See HamAsa, page 449, 

(8) This most yeracious narrative,'s reproduced by Abo ‘I-Feda in his Annals, vol. I. p. 8 et seg. 

(8) Ibn Khalliktn inserts these absurd fables, because they were currently believed by the Moslims, and 
are gravely related by their anciont authors as circumstances corroborative of the divine mission of Mubammad, 

10) Those were predictions relative to the coming of Mubammad, as has been already said, ond the rup— 

ture of the dike of Mareb. See M. de Sacy's Mémoire eur divers Evénemens de I'Histotre des Arabos 
avant Mahomet, page 168. . ¢ 

141) See the extract from al-Mastdi given in the Memoir just cited, pages 181 and 208. 

(12) See Rasmussen's Hist. arab. ante fslam. p. 43. 

113) This place is situated between Medina and Mekk. 

(44) This could not be otherwise if they foretold the rupture of the dike of Mareb, and were sill living at 
the time of Muhammad's birth,’ as grave doctors say. 





AL-KHIDR IBN AK{L AL-IRBARE—- __. 


Aba ‘l-Abbis al-Khidr Ibn Nasr Ibn Akil Ibn Nasr al-Irbali (native of Ar- 
hela) was a ShaGte doctor, eminent for his knowledge of the law and of the 
doctrines peculiar to his sect; he was skilled in controversy and in the art of 
calculating the shares of inherited pyoperty 10 which each heir is entitled. 
He studied at Baghdad under al-Kia al-Harrasi (4b ‘-Hasan Al) and Ibn 
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as-Shashi (4bd Bakr), and he there became acquainted with a number of the 
chief doctors. He then returned te Arbela, where a college was built for him 
to profess in by Abd Mansur Saraftikin az-Zaini, the lieutenant-governor of that 
city. This college is the ene called Madrasat al-Kald (the college of the 
fortress). it was founded irt the year 533 (A. D. 1138-9). He gave lessons in 
it for‘some time, and was the first who ever-professed at Arbéla, A great num~ 
ber of excellent works wert composed by him on the interpetration of the 260 
Koran, jurisprudence and other sciences. One of his works contains six and 
twenty sermons, stated tochave bgen pronounged by the Apostle of God (Mu- 
hammad), and all of them supported by good authorities (1). Great numbers 
studied under him and derived profit from his tuition He was a man of holi- 
ness, mortified life, devotign, and piety ; careless of worldly goods, and ani- 
mated with a soul sanctified by God. Ibn Asakir menttons him with high 
commendation in his History of Damascus ; he had visited that city and resided 
in it for some time, but returned afterwards to Arbela. Amongst those who 
finished their education under him was the dqptor Dia ad-din Othman al-Had- 
bani (2), the expositor of (4bw Ishak as-Shirdzi’s work) the Muhaddab, (His 
life will be found in the letter az). Another of his pupils who attained emi- 
nence was his brother's son, Izz ad-din Aba ‘l-Kasim Nasr Ibn Akil Ibn Nasr. 
Al-Khidr fas born A. H. 478 (A. D. 1085-6); he died at Arbela on the eve of 
Friday,+44th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 567 (Febpuary, A D 172), and was 
buried in his own college situated in the suburb. His tomb stands there alone 
and is an object of pilgrimage: I have visited it frequently. On his death, 
the vacant professorships in the two colleges were filled by his nephew Jez ad- 
din (glory of religion); a man of talent, born at Arbela im the year 534 (A. D. 
1439-40). He was banished from that city by the sovereign al-Malik al-Muaz- 
zam Muzaffar ad-din, whose displeasure he had incurred, and proceeded to 
Mosul, where the following lines were addressed to him from Baghdad by his 
friend Yakdt ar-Rami (whose life shall be given later): 


© son of Aki! dread not the violence of thy énemmes, though they betray that ha> 
tred which was hidden in their bosoms “The day has come in which some men 
oblige theee to depart thy land, because they see in thee such ment as their own 
land never possessed. tts thus that the ravens detest the presence of the white falcon, 
whose plumage appears to advantage whén contrasted with the darkness of thar 
own. y 


. 
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In this he alluded to the persone who traduced him and turned the sovereign 
against him. This occurred, as far as I knéw, in the year 602 or 603 (A. D. 
4205-7), but Hbn Batish says that it took place in 606. That same year, the 

‘ Georgians sallied forth and took Merend, a city in the dependencies of Ader- 
bijan, near Arbela; they plundered it, massacred'part of the inhabitants, ahd 
led the rest into captivity. As this‘happened at the time of Izz ad-din’s ex- 
pulsion from Arbela, his son Sharaf ad-din (nobleness of religion) Muhammad 
was induced by the circumstance to compose the following verses : 

IE (those of Arbela) drive unjustly (our) females from their homes and act with an 
excess of tyranny, we have befire us a similar example, in those whom the Georgians 
treated with cruelty and drove from Merend. 

This Sharaf ad-din had a great talent for the Ditbait (or couplet); 1 should 
give here some specimens of his composition, were { not afraid of lengthening 
this notice too much.—Izz ad-din dwelt outside of Mosul in the convent of Ibn 
as-Shahrozuri, and received a pension from the lord of that city. He remained 
there till his death, which happened on Friday, 43th of the latter Rabi, or of 
the latter Jumada, A. H, 619 (May or July, A. D. 1222), and was interred at 
Tall Tanba (3), His mother was aunt to Imad ad-din Muhammad Ibn Yi- 
aus (4); his gon Sharaf ad-din died at Damascus on the eve of Sunday, 28th 
Mubarram, A. II. 633 (October, A.D, 1238), and was interred in the cemetery 
of the Siifis; he was horn af Arbela, in the month of Rajab, A. H. 572 (Janu- 
ary, A.D. 4177). He studied jurisprudence under his father and Imad ad-din 
Ibn Yanus, and was taught belles-lettres by Abd ‘l-Harem Makki.—Saraftiktn 

254 was a mamldk belonging to Zain ad-din Ali, the lord of Arbela and the father 
of Muzaffar ad-din; he was an Armenian by birth, and a virtuous man, for 
which reason his master gave him his liberty, took him into favour, placed the 
highest confidence ii in him, and made him bis lieutenant in the government. 
He built a number of mosques in Arbela and the neighbouring villages, and’ 
founded the college of which we have spoken : he raised also the walls of the 
town of Faid, situated on the roed from Baghdad to Mekka (5), and left many 
other monuments of his piety, all erécied at his own expense. He died in the 
month of Ramadin, A. H. 559 (August, A. D. 1164). « 
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(4) Sapported by good authorities: that is, secompanied with the nem of the Tyaditionists by whom they 
had been handed down. 


. 
(2) Hadbant incorrect, not Hadian,-as in the Arable text. 
(8) See note (2), page 406. 
(4) Bis Hite ig given In, this work. « 
5) This place, which lies half-way between Kofa and Mekka, is noticed by Aba ‘I-Feds in his Geography. 


IBN BASHKUWAL. 


Abd ’l-Kasim Khalaf Ibn,Abd al-Malik Ibn Masid Ibn Bashkuwal Ibn Yasuf 
Ibn Daha Ibn Daka Ibn Nasr Ibn Abd al-Karim Ibn Wafid 81-Khazraji al-Ansiri 
al-Kortubi (descended from the Ansars of the tribe of Khazraj and a native 
of Cordova), was one of the great learned men of Spain. He composed a num- 
ber of useful works, amongst others, the Siat{gif?), intended by him asa con- 
tinuation to Ibn al-Faradi’s (4) history of the learned of Spain, and in which he 
has collected (the lives af’) a great many persons, He composed also a short 
history of Spain, in which he displayed his usual ability, and a work called the 
Kitab al&Ghawamid wa’l-Mubhamait (book of obscure and doubtfid allu- 
sions),tin which he mentions and specifies the names of the petsons to whom 
allusion is made in the Traditions: in this work he followed the plan adopted 
by the Khatib of Baghdad in his treatise written on the same subject. He is 
also the author of a little volume, in which he mentions those Traditionists 
who handed down the Muwatta (when yet unpublished), on the authority 
of (their master) Malik (who composed it), He has classed their names in 
alphabetical order, to the number of seventy-three. Another smail volume of 
his is entitled: The guppliants for God's assistance under tribulations and 
trouble, those humbly resigned to him in their wishes and desires, and those 
to whose prayers he hearkened, and whoi he lessed with miraculous favours. 
Besides the above, he composed other wotks Abii ‘I-Khattib Ibn Dihya says: 
“J learned ffom a note in the handwriting of my master" - meaning Ibn Bagh- 
kuwal—“ that he finished his Silas in she month of the first Jumida, A. H, 
‘534 (January, A.D. 1140), and that he came into the world om Monday, the 
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S pd (gome say the 8th) of Zid "LHijja, A.H. 494 ctober, A.D. 4104). He 
© died at Cordova on the eve of Wednesday, 6th Ramadan, A. H. 578 (January, 
‘A.D, 1183), and was buried on that Wednesday, when the afternoon prayers 

* «were over, in the cemetery of Ibn Abbis, near the tomb of Yahya Ibn Yah- 
“ya (2).” — His father Abo Marwan Abd al-Malik Ibn-Masdd died on the 
morning of Sunday, and was buried on the evenihg of the next day, Monday 
25th of the latter Jumada, A. II. 533 (February, A.D. 1439), at about the age 
of eighty (3). “ 


(8) Bis life is given by Yon Khalliktn, ” 

(2) Hie fe will he found in this work, 

(3) Abd al-Maltk was a Traditionist, a jurisconsult of the sect of Melk, and an assiduous resder of the 
Koran.—(Ibo Bushhuwtl’s iat.) « 





, KHALIFA IBN HAIYAT. 


Abi Amr Khalifa Ibn Haiyat Ibn Abi Hubaira Khalifa Ibn Haiyat al-Osfuri, 
surnamed Shabab, a member of the tribe of Shaiban, a native of Basra, and 
the author of the Sabakadt (4), was a hafiz versed in history, acquainted with 
the adventures of the ancient Arabs, and gifted with great talents., Al-Bokhari 
gives traditions on his authority in the Sahih and in his historical work (2), 
and he is cited also by Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Abii Yala of Mosul (3), 
al-Hasan Ihn Sofyan+an-Nasawi (4), and others; he himself quoted as his 
authorities Sofyin Ibn Oyaina, Yazid Ibn Zurai (5), Abi Dawid at-Tayalisi (6), 

282 Durust Ibn Hamza, and others of the same class. He died in the month of Ra- 
madin, A: H. 230 (May, A.D. 845). Ibn Asakir says, in his Mojam, or 
alphabetical list of the great jurisconsults who followed the doctrines of the six 
imims (7), that he died A. H. 240 (A. D. 854-5) or 246.—The relative ad- 
jective Osfurt is derived from osfur (carthamus tinctorum), a substance used 
for, dying cloth red.—It is not known with certainty for what reason he was 
surnamed Shabdb.—His grandfather Aba. Hubaira Khalifa Ibn Haiyit died in 
the month of Rajab, A. H. 160 (April-May, A. D. 777). Abi Amr himself 
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said that his grandfather Khalifa and Shépa Ibn al-Hajaj (8) died in the same 
month. 


{f) This is probably the work mentioned by Hejji Khalife under the title ot Tabakat or-Ruwdt (Classifear 
tion of the Mistoricat ‘radon; tort of biographical dictionary. 

(2) Noticed by Hajji Rhalifein bls Bibllogrephy, See No. 2174, 

(8) See note, pagemia, = * . 

(4) The Adis Abt "/-Abbss al-Hasan Ibn Sofykn Ibn Abmir as-Shaibini an-Nasawi (of the tribs of Shas 
bén and native of Nasa in Khordadn), studied jurisprudence under AbO Thaur (se page 6), and learned 
the Traditions from Ibn Hanbal and others, He wes chief Traditionist of Khoratan while he lived, and he 
omposed a celebrated Murnad (see p. $23,,note (7) ). Died jn Ramadn, 303 (March, A. H. 916), at Bdlour 

ph 4 village situated at three miles from Nast.-~(Ad-Dakabi's Tartth ai-taldes; MS. No. 646..—In the 
Printed Arable text of Yha Khalittn, the Aofs AbA'-ABbAS is surnamed an-Naeri, not an-Nasewi; the 
autograph manuscript has also an-Nasri, but this reading, I am ipelined to think, 1s erroneous. 

(b) Abi Moswia Yarld Ibn Zunal al-Absi (member of the tribe of Abs) al-Basti (native of Basra) was a 
Traditionist of great exactitude and information, learned, taleoAd, and veracious. On the death of his fa- 
ther, who was governor of Basra, he refused (through religious scruples) to actept any part of the inberit~ 
ance which devolved to him, and supported himself by making baskets. He died A. H. 172 (A.D, 788-9) — 
(An-Nujdm ax-Zahtra.) 

(8) The Adfr Abt Dawhd Solaimdn thn Diwhd Tho sl-Jirdd at-Taillisi wes horn at Basra, A. H, 19¢ 
(A.D. 799). He possessed « high reputation as a Traditenist. Died A. H. 203 (A. D. 818-0}. (Tabaker 
al-Huffas.) 

(7) The six imams, founders*of the six orthodox nects, were Abd Hate, as-Shafi, Malik, Ibn Wanbel, 
Sofydn at-Thauri, and Ab¢ Sulaimio Dawhd a2-ZAbiri. 

(8) Thoimim Abd Bisthm ;Us0,Shoba tbo al-Hajphj Ibn al-Ward,-aurnamed th® Amir al-Mominin (or 
commander of the faithful) In the science of Traditions, was & Movie to the tribe of Agtk ys # branch of 
that of al-Ard; bis patron Abda al-Ataki ei) ae, having been himself « Maula to Yauld Ibn al- 
Muballab the Azdite, Ho learned the Traditions from Moawla Lbn Kurra and a great number of the Tébis. 
AsGhafl said of him: Were it not for Shdba, the Traditions extant in Irak had remained unknown, Al-Ma- 
dini stated that be knew two thousand of them, and Sofyin declared thet the death of Shdba was fatal to 
the Traditions. fe ‘man of great learning, picty, solf-denial, tenderness of beart, and hol 
master of the elegancies of pure Arabic, and a poet Died A. H. 160 (A.D. 776-7), aged 78 yoars.— Al- 
‘Yan. Tabakdt obMuhaddithin.) 




















AL-KHALIL'IBN AHMAD. 


Abt Abd ar-Rahmin al-Khalil tbo Ahmad Ibo Amr tbo Tamim al-Fardbidi 
(or al-Forhidi) al-Azdi al-Yahmadi Was one of the great masters in the ert of 
grammar, and the discoverer of the roles of prosody, which art owes to him 
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its creation, These rules he included in five circles (or classes), from which 
he deduced fifteen seas (or measures) (1); t these was added a sixteenth by 
al-Akfash (Said Ibn Masada), who named it al-khabab. It is related that 
al-Khalil, when at Mekka, prayed God to bestow on him a science /hitherto 
undiscovered, and which none were to learn but from him; and that on his’ 
return from the pilgr‘mage, the science of prosody was revealed to him. The 
knowledge which he possessed of musical rhythm and harmony must, however, 
have led him to the discovery of prosody, in consequence ef the close analogy 
which exists between them. Hama Ibn al-Hasan al-Ispahani (2) speaks of al- 
Khalil Iba Ahmad in his Tanbth ala Hudith at-Tashif (3), and expresses his 
opinion respecting him in these terms: ‘To enter now jnto the subject we 
“ intend to treat, it must be observed that Islamism, never produced a more 
“‘ active spirit than al-Khali} for the discovery of sciences which were unknown, 
“‘even in their first principles, to the learned among the Arabs. Of this, no 
“clearer proof can he adduced than the science of prosody; a science not 
“taught to bim by any philosopher, nor drawn up by him on the model of 
‘some other previously known, but invented as he walked past a coppersmith’s, 
‘on hearing the strokes of'a hammer upon a basin ; two,objects devoid of every 
‘<quality which could serve as a proof and an illustration of any thing else 
“< than their own form and shape, and incapable of leading to any othe! know- 
“ledge than that of their own.nature. Had he lived in days of old, and avere 
“the traces of his existence distant from observation, persons would have 
‘doubted that such a man had been: one who effected what none had ever 
«* done since God created the world; the production, namely, of the science just 
“* mentioned; the foundetion laid by him for that structure, the Kitdb al-Ain, 
«« which contains the language of a whole people, and the aid which he gave 
(9 Sibawaih by furnishing him with that grammatical information out of 
‘‘which he composed the celebrated Book (Kitdb) which is the ornament of 
“Islamism.” Al-Khalil was a holy, sagacious, sage, and grave man; one of 
his sayings was :.‘‘A man knoweth not wherein his preceptor is wrong, till he 
** taketh the lessons of another.” It ig related by an-Nadr Ibn Shumail that 
al-Khalil dwelt in one of the (common) reed-cabins of Basra without having 
two pence at his cpmmand, whilst his scholars were gaining wealth by the sci- 
ence he had taught them. He states also, that one day he heard him say: ‘1 
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“Jock the door upon myself, so that my, thoughts wander not abroad.” He 
used also to remark that a man’s eason and intelligence reach perfection, when 
he attains the age of forty, the age of Muhammad when God sent him forth on 
his missign ; bus that they undergo alteration ald diminution when the man 
‘reaches sixty; the age in Which God took the Prophet's soul to himself. He 
said again, that the intelligence is clearest at the dawn of day. Sulaiman Ibn 
Habib Ibn al-Muhallab Ibh Abi Sufra, the governor of Fars and Ahwaz, settled 
a pension on him and invited him by letter to come and see him, to which 
al-Khalil wrote in reply » 

Let Sulaimin know that I can*dispense with his assistance; that I am rich, though 282 
possessing no wealth: the treasure which I-husband is my honest pride; believing, 
as I do, that none ever die of mere poverty, and that so stale of lifo can continue 
unchanged. (True) weatth comes from a power gubject to no weakness: and with all 
the craft of the cunning, you cannot increase your store. Poverty consists not in (the 


want of} money, but of soul; that we well know: and riches are in the mind, not in 
the purse. 


Sulaiman having, on this, stopped al-Khalll’s pension, the latter said : 


He, who formed me with a mouth, engaged to give afe nourishment till such time as 
he takes the to himself. Thou hast refused me a trifling sum, but that refusal will not 
increase thy wealth. 

These lines gave Sulaiman great uneasiness, and induced him to write an 
apology to al-Khatil and double his pension ; the poet then pronounced these 
lines: 

Sulaiman has committed a slip which would fill Satan with amazement, did he hear 


it. Marvel not, if by chance a good deed comes from him, an inauspicious constella- 
tion sometimes sheds on the earth a genial shower. 


Al-Khalil and Abd al-Allah Ibn al-Mukaffé once met together and passed the 
night in conversation ; the next morning they separated, and al-Khalil was 
asked what he thought, of his companion.“ His learning is greater than his 
‘¢wit;” was the reply. A similar quéstion was then addressed to Ibn al-Mu~ 
kaffa, who answered: “His wit is greater than his learning.” — Among the 
works composed by al-Khalil must be noticed the celebrated Kitab al-din, of 
which the subject is philology(4); the Kitab al-Ardd (his treatise.on prosody); 
the Kitab as-Shawdhid (examples of grammatical rules) the Kjtdb an-Nokat 
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wa 's-Shakl (treatise on the diacritical points and the vowel-signs); the Kitab 
an-Naghm (on musical intonation); and the Kitab al-Aweimil (treatise on 
those parts of speech which govern others). The great majority of the learned in 
philology say that the Kitab ef-4tn was not composed by al-Khalil, alghough it 
bears his name; he merely began it, and having dfawn up. a portion of the' 
commencement, he named it the Ain, but its completion was due to his pupils, 
an-Nadr Ibn Shumail, al-Muwarrij as-Saddsi, Nasr‘ Ibn Ak al-Jahdami (5), 
and others of the same class ; but the learning of which they there made proof 
was by no means proportionate to shat displayed by aleKhalil in the beginning 
of the work ; they in consequence suppressed fhat portion, and replaced it by 
a new one of their own composition, To this must be attributed certain mis- 
takes into which al-Khalif conld'hardly have fallen. ‘This has been fully treated 
of by Iba Durustiya, in an ingiructive work which he wrote on the subject, 
AlKhalil had a son whose intellect was very backward; this boy went one day 
into the room where his father was, and on finding him scanning a piece of verse 
by the rules of prosody, he run out and told the people that his father had lost 
his wits. They went in immediately and related to al-Khalil what they had 
heard, on which he addressed his son in these terms: 


Had you known what Iwas saying, you would have excused me; and had you 
known what yop said, [ should have blamed you. But you did oot understand me, 60 
you blamed me; and I knew that you were a fool, so I pardoned you. 


It is said that he frequently recited the following verses, but without stating 
whether they were his own or pol : 


“The mansion of your friends is near ;” said they, “how strange then that you 
“should be in sorrow !”—‘* What avail the mansion and their nearness,” 1 replied, 
‘if the hearts thamselves draw not near?" ‘ 

¢ 


484 The following anecdote, related by himself, has been, handed down to us: 
‘A person of a slow understanding came to me during some time to take 
lessons in prosody, but I could not impress any portion of it on his mind; 
co sol said to him one day; ‘Scan this verse: . 


‘If you canno$ accomplish a thing, leive it and pass to another which you can 
* accomplish. 
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“ And he began to scan it to the best of his abilities, but he then went away, 
‘‘and never came' back. I was quite astonished that, with alf his stupidity, 
“he perceived my drift in proposing to him that verse.” Numerous anecdotes 
are related of al-Khalil; itwas from him that (4zer Jbn Othman) Sibawaih, 
whose life we shall give in the letter ain, received his knowledge of the different 
bratiches of philology. It 1s said that aleKhalil’s father Was the first person, 
after the time of the Prophet, who bore the name of Ahmad; al-Marzubani, 
in his work called the Kitdb al-Muktabis, makes a similar statement on the 
authority of Ahmad Ibn Abi Khaithama. ,Al-Khalil was born A. H. 400 
(A. D, 718-9), and died at Basra, A. H. 170 (A. D. 786-7), or 175, at the age, 
it is said, of seventy-four years. It is mentioned, however, by Ibn Kani, in 
his Annals, that he died in, the year 160; and Ibn al-Jawsi, in his Shuzeér al~ 
Okid, gives the year 130 as that of his death’; this flagrant error has been 
copied by al-Wakidi. He came by his death in the following manner: Having 
resolved on inventing a method of calculation so simple, that any servant- 
girl (who knew it) could go to a shopkeeper'g without incurring the least pos- 
sible risk of being deceived by him in the sum she would have to pay, he en- 
tered the mosque with,his thoughts occupied on the subject, and he there 
struck against a pillar, which his preoccupation hindered him from perceiv- 
ing; the violence of the shock threw him on his back, and death was the 
results Some say, however, that he was scanning verses whtn the accident 
happened.—Farahid: means belonging to Fardhid, a branch of the tribe of 
Azd. Fardhid is the plural of furhud, a word which signifies a lion’s whelp 
in the dialect of the Azd Shanuwa tribe (6). Some say that fardhid means 
little sheep-—Yahmadi is derived from Yahmad, the name’ of another branch 
of the tribe of Azd, from which great numbers have sprung.—Al-Khalil fre- 
quently repeated this verse of al-Akhtal’s : 


. 
Af thou wantest (feasures, thou wilt find none equal to a virtuous conduct. 


(4) These cechotealities will be hetter understood frem a perusal of the chapter, page £47, of Freylag's 
Darttetlung der Arabischen Verskunst, or Samuel Clarke's Prosodéa Arabica. 

(2) Hamze son of al-Hasan (or of al-Hasain, according to Hajji Khalife) was a native of Ispahan, a ap 
pears by his surname. The best known of his Works, &ntitled TértkA al-Omam (History of Peoples), was 
composed, according to his own statement, fn the year $30 of tbe Hijra (4. D. 961-2}. His other works 

63 
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were, a History of Iapahan (Tarikh Labahan’ (gee Hajji Khalifa, No. 2142), a History of great men (Tartkh 
Kidar of-Omam, and the Tandih, here mentioned by Iba Khaltikén, None of tke Arable authors whom I 
have consutied, furnish any additional information respecting bim, the author of the FtAreet excepted. We 
read m that work: “Hamza Ybn al-Hasen, a native of Ispahan, was & 4 man of learalng and an author.” 

* He thon gives the Tist of his works, eight in sumber; three of which were collections of provesps, the fourth 
contained similes; the Gfth was a treatise on prayers or imprecationé es] ehil US; the sinth, ca 
callection of epistles ; the sqrenth, a History of Ispahan; and the eighth, a treatise on the words in the Koren 
which may beread in diferent mannore: soe) jy0 Je ayid] US, This Lat is probably 
the work from whieh tbe pasnage on al-Kbalfl Ibn Abmad is teken, It wotld appear, from what the author 
of the Fthrest says, that at the period in which he composed his work, Hamza Was no longer living, and as 
we know that the Foirest was written A. H. 377, we most suppose that Hemza died before that year MM. de 
Sacy, in the 40th volume of tho Mémoires de 'Institul, Académie des Inseriptions ot Beller—Lettres, has in- 
serted a memoir on the first of the works above-mentioned. 

{3) This work is not mentioned by Hajji Khalifa, Its title signifies, The warniny respecting the novelty 
of the Toshif. Thia last word beara the siguileation of fogogriph, and false reading of the Koran. he 
three manuscripts which give,this passaga—for the autograph does not ~all agree in the orthography of the 
litle, which seems, however, to be an alteration of that which is indicated in the preceding note, 

(A) A copy of this celebrated lexicon ts in the Escurial library. It begins with the letter atm, whence its 
name. 

{8) Abo Amr Nasr thn Ali al Sahdami,a celebrated Adfis and avase of science, was a native of Basra. The 
khalif al-Mustain having sent for him with the intention of naming him kédi, he obtained permimion of the 
governor to confer with God about it. Having withdrawn, he offered up prayer of two rakas and said: *O 
“my God! if T have any value in thy sight, take me to thyself.” He then went 10 sleep and never woke 
again, This happened in the year 280 {A. D. 964).—-(AL-YAN.) 

(O) See M. de Sacy's Mémoire sur. Histoire des Arabes avant Mahomet, p. 4387. 











KHUMARAWAIH. 


Aba ’}Jaish Khumarawaih was the son of Ahmad Ibn Talin, whose life we 
have already given (page 153) with some account of his father Tilin. On 
the death of Ahmad, he was unanimously chosen by the troops as his successor, 
and he thus became governor (of Egypt) at the age, of twenty years. His 
appointment took place in the days of the khalif al-Motamid. In the year 
276 (A. D. 889-90) al-Ifshin Muhammad Ibn Abi 's-Sij Divdad Ibn Ydsuf 
marched a large army from Armenia and Persian Irak against Egypt (1); but 
Khumarawaih gave him battle in the, neighbourhood of Damascus and put 
him (o flight., The greater part of the (‘nvading) army surrendered, and Khu- 
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marawaih advanced to the Euphrates, (over which) some of his troops (passed ) 
and took possession of Rakka. He then returned to Egypt, master of all that 
tract of country which extends from the Euphrates to Nubia. On the death of 
al-Motamid and the accession of al-Motadid, Khupirawaih hastened to con-* 
ciliate thehew Khaljf by rich presents, and he thus obtained the confirmation of 
his appointment as governor of Egypt. He then expressed the wish that his 
daughter Katr an-Nada (dew-drop) should marry the khalif's son, al-Muktafi 
Billah, who was thep khalif elect; but al-Motadid said that he would marry 988 
her himself, and she became his wife in the year 284 (A. D. 894-5). Towards 
the end of that year, or, a8 ame BY, in the next, he consummated his mar- 
riage; the dowry settled on her by her father amounted to one million of dir- 
hems (2). It is stated that she possessed wit and*beauty to an extreme degree : 
one day, whilst al-Motadid “was enjoying the pleasures of ber society in a saloon 
specially reserved for her use and into which no other dare enter, he handed 
her the wine-cup and fell asleep on her lap. To relieve herself from his 
weight, she placed a cushion under his head, and went into the court of the 
palace, where she sat down, When he awoke and perceived her absence, he 
got into a passion and called her by name; her answer proved that she was not 
far off, and (when she entered) he addressed her thus: ‘Have I not given you a 
‘ mark of honour in choosing you for the companion of my private moments? 
“Have L not given you the surest tokens of my affection and withheld it fram 
‘the other females of my harem? and yet you place a pillow under my head 
“and leave me thus.” To this she made answer : ‘ Commander of the faith- 
“ ful! I am fully sensible of the high favour you conferred on me; but one of 
* the lessons given me by my father was, not to sleep with-those who sit, or 
sit with those who sleep.” It is related that’al-Motadid, in marrying her, 
had the intention of reducing the Tilin family to poverty, and such was in 
,fact the result, for her father made her a marriage~present the like of which 
had never: been given’ hefore ; it is said that (amongst other objects) she re- 
ceived one thousand mortars of gold (3)4 Al-Motadid required of him also to 
pay an anaual tribute of two hundred ‘thousand dinars (4) after defraying the 
salaries of all the government officers in Egypt and the pay of the troops. He 
continued to fulfil this obligation till a year 282, when his pages murdeted 
him in his bed at Damascus, on Saturday ‘night, the 27th of Zi "l-Kaada (Janu- 
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ary, A.D, 896). He was then thirty-two years of age. The assassins were all 
put to death, and his body was borne in a bier to Egypt and deposited in the 
tomb of his father near the foot of mount Mukattam. His penmanship was 
most beautiful. He had for vizir Abi Bakr Muhammad Ibp Ali in Ahmad 
al-Maridani, of whom we shall have again occasion to speak. “When his 
daughter Katr an-Nada was conducted to al-Motadid, she was accompaniéd as 
far as the Syrian frontier by her aunt al-Abbisa, the daughter of Ahmad, Ibn 
Tilin, They made a halt there, and their tents having, been set up, a town 
was built on the same spot and received the nameof al-Abbisa, It is still 
inhabited and possesses a handsome mosque and a well-frequented market~ 
place, This statement is given on the authority of many well-informed persons. 
—Katr an-Nada died on the'9th of Rajab, A. H. 287 (July, A. D. 900), and 
was buried in the Rusifa palace at Bighdad.—Alfshin, the son of Abii 's-S4j, 
died in the month of the first Rabi, 288 (March, A.D. 901), at Bardia, the 
capital of one of the provinces of Aderbijan; Arran, it is said. His father, 
Abi ’s-Saj, after whom the Sajite junds (or troops) were so called (5), died 
A. H. 266 (A. D, 879-80), at Jundi Sabir, in the province of Khuzestan. 


(1} For the bistory of al-Hfshtn, see Freytag’s Selecta ex Historia, p. 24 et 309. 

(2) The manuscripts of tbe Khallikdn and AbO 'l-Mahtsin have dirkems in this place, but dinars is pro- 
Dably the right reading, ‘ . 

(3) Mortars were an important article of the female toilet; they were used for pounding perfumes 

(4) The dinar of that period has an intrinsic value of about ten shillings British. 

{8) The historians whom 1 have consulted furnish no information respecting these troops. I learn only 
from Ibn al-Athir that Abd ‘s-Sdj was appointed by al-Mutawakkil to guard the road leading from Irak {0 
Mekka, A.H. 244 (A. D, 858-0}. He was consequently protector of the pilgrim caravans. In 283 he received 
the command of the provinee ot Kefa; in 261 that of al-Ahwiz, where he was defeated by the Zenj (see Abt 
“l-Fedd’s Annal’s, A. H. 288); be thea proceeded to Asker Mukram, and died at Jundishpor (A. H. 266 ,"on 
his return from the camp of Atsr Sbn al-Laith, to whom hehed been probably sent by the khalif with letters of 
investiture.—(Jbn al-Athtr.) ‘ 
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‘ABU SULAIMAN DAWUD AZ-ZAHIRI. 


Abi Sulaimip Dawid Ibn Ali Ibo Khalaf alIsbahini (native of Ispa‘ 
‘hdn), generally known by the surname of az-Zahiri (1), was a man of great 
piety and self-mortification. He learned the science (of jurisprudence) 
from Ishak Ibn Rahwajh ‘and Abi Thaur, and was a-most ardent partisan of 
the imim as-Shafi,swhose merits and praise he celebrated in two works. He 286 
was the founder of a pasticular,sect (2), and had many followers, who received 
the name of Zdhirites: his son Ab Bakr Muhammad, whose life shall be given, 
professed the same doctrines. Abd Sulaiman was nominated chief professor 
at Baghdad (3), and it ig said that he had among hi8 auditors four hundred 
wearers of green hoods (4). The following @necdote 4s related by himself: 
“There came one day to my public conferences a native of Basra, whose name 
was Abi Yakib as-Shariti ; he was dressed in two ragged cloaks (5), and hav- 
“ing advanced of his own accord to the, place of honour, without being 
‘« invited to take it, he sat down by my side and said: ‘Question me about what 
“you please.’ As 1 was almost provoked by his cbnduct, I told him, sneer 
‘ingly, to treat of cupping (6). He immediately invoked the benediction of 
' God,rand related the mode in which this Tradition had heen handed down: 
+ He who cups and he who is cupped (in the month of Ramadan) have 
“broken the fast (7). He then gave the names of the Traditionists who traced 
“it up as far as the Tabis(8); of those who traced it up through an uninter- 
* pupted succession of narrators to Muhammad himself, of those who explained 
“it, and of the jurisconsults who cited it as an authority for their doctrines. 
#*He then stated the various channels through which the following Tra- 
‘dition has passed down: The blessed Prophet was cupped, and he 
“ gave the cupper his pay; and qere cupping a thing forbidden, he 
‘had riot given it to him (9). He next related the different modes of trans- 
‘mission by which this other Tradition was received: Zhe Prophet was 
“cupped with a horn, He mentioned also other genuine Traditions respect 
“ ing eupping, and some of middling authenticity, such as these: J passed not 
« by any band of the angels without their saying: Orderthy people fo use 
* cupping (10).—The healing of my people is by three means: Cupping, 
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*¢ drinking honey, and cauterizing with fire (11), and others of a like import. 
“(He then gave the Traditions of feeble aythenticity, as,,for instance: Be 
“ not cupped on such and such a day; at such and such an hour ; alter 
«« which he mentioned the opinions expressed by physicians of every age on the 
“* subject, and he concluded his discourse with the remark that the use of cup. 
‘ping originated at Ispahan. { thep said to hims ‘By Allah! I galt never 
“ scorn any person again.’ Dawid was a man of a powerful mind, and it 
was said of him by Abd ’l-Abbas Thalab, that his intellect was greater than 
his learning. His birth took place at Kufa, A. H. 292 (A.D. 847-8); some 
say, however, 204 or 200; he was brought up at Baghdad, and died there in 
the month of Zi ’l-Kaada, 270 (May, A.D. ‘884), or, by another account, in 
Ramadan of that year. He Was buried in the Shinizi cemetery; but some 
state, however, that he was imterred in (the court before} his house. His son 
Aba Bakr Muhammad related that he saw his father in a dream, and asked 
him what God had done to him, and that he replied: ‘He hath shown mercy 
to me and indulgence.” He then asked him if God had shown him mercy for 
the faults which he (God) had treated with indulgence? and his father an- 
swered ; ‘*Q my son! the‘case of him who hath not obtained God's indulgence 
‘is terrible; it is the greatest of woes!” —His family was of Ispahan. We 
have already spoken of this place and of the shinézi cemetery in some of the 
preceding articles (see pages 74 and 339). : 


f) As-Z@hret (the extoriorsst); he was so called because he founded his system of jurisprudence on the 
evterior, of iteral meaning of the Koranie text and the Traditions; be thus rejected (ho Jémd (general consent 
of the anctent imAms}, an the Keds or analogical deductions, See note (2), page. In this, he and bis 
followers Incurred the disapprobation of the most eminent doctors of the other orthodox secis.—(Tab, al- 
Hukamd, fot. 80, ete.) 

+2) This was one ofthe six orthodox sees already meationed 1m note (7), page 409 

a pall ily. See note (4), page 83, 

4. Hoods wore generally worn by doctors of the law. Ash-Shartsi says however, m his commentary on 
the Matdmas of al-Hare,p. 206, that the green texfordn, or hood, was wom by perons of respectabuty 

Las 

(B} This was e proof of hus being a SOB, and thes to great shackhs of that sect had left himn their <fooks, 
seleace, and authority as legactes, The transmission of the eloak by the master to the disciple 1 # custom 
of grant antiquity. The cloak worn by the SAGs was called by them khirka (rag). 

6) He told bim to treat of cupping, because he thoyght him mad; and a madman should know well what 
that operation was. 
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(1) The rest of the Tradition is as follows: The one, on geeount of weakness which will arise from loss of 
Blood end the eupper becouse he 4s not safe from some of tt going into his mouth.—(Al-Bokhtrl's Satth, 
MS, No. 244, fol. 78 verso.) ~The ancient’ Arabs perfarmed cupping by searifying the part and sucking 
out the blood by means of a horn. This Tradition is given in Matthew's HisAkét al-Masdita, val. I. 
p. 474, ‘ 
« (8) Be pad 4, note, 

(9) Al-Bolgri's Saath, fol.78. 

(40) I give here the whole Tradition, of which the fifst words alone are mectioned by Ibn Khallikin. 14 
was handed down by Ibn Maxdd, wh stated that the Prophet ssid 10 when relating his night-journey to hea- 
Nen. See Mardbih, MS. fads Ducaurrat, No. 8, fol. 201 


(44) Thn Khallikdn gives the frst words only of this Tradition. The Masdbth enables me to complete it. 
: . 
e 


AL-MALIK AZ-ZAHIR MUSIR AD-DIN. 


Abd Sulaiman Dawid, surnamed al-Malik az-Zahir Mujir ad-din (the bril- 
hiant prince, the protector of the faith), was a son of the sultan Salah ad-din 
Ibn Aiyab, and lord of al-Bira, a fortress situated on the Euphrates (1). Men of 
talents and Tearning travelled from all parts to visit him, in consequence of his 
predilection for their company. He was the twelfth son of Salah ad-din, and 
came, into the world at Cairo. His father, who was then in Syria, was congra- 
tulated by al-Kadi ’l-Fadil on the happy event, in a letter which contained the 
following passage: “This child, whom the blessing of God has brought into the 
« world, completes the number of twelve sons, or rather twelve brilliant stars; 
‘« God has thus presented to you (2) one star more than to the patriarch Joseph ; 
‘* your majesty saw them and you awake, whilst Jacob only saw his in a dream ; 
‘che saw them making obeisance unto him, but your majesty saw them 
‘« making obeisance unto you, “whilst the people bowed down before them. 
«And He, may he be extolled! has the power of augmenting your majesty’s 
‘happiness in making you live to see them fathers and grandfathers.” In 
these last words, al-Kidi ’I-Fadit expresses a thought which coincides with 
that contained in the following verse, taken from a poem composed by al-Boh- 
tori in praise of al-Mutawakkil, just after the birth of al-Motazz, that \ha- 
lif’s son: 
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May you live to obtain the light of bis counsels, and see his children grey and 
aged men. . . ¥ 

287 Jt has been handed down by a number of persons that he used to say: 
“ae any one has a wish to see Salah ad-din, let him’look at me, for J] resemble 
“ him more than any of his other sons.” Al-Malik’az-Zahic was born on the 
22nd of Zid 'I-Hijja, 'A. H. 573 (June; A.D. 1478), or, by another account, in 
the month of Zi 'l-Kaada of that year. He and his brother, al-Malik az-Zahir 
(3) (Ghazi), of whom we shall make mention under the letier ghain, were sons 
of the same mother. He died at al-Bira on the eve of the ninth day of Safar, 
A. H, 632 (November, A. D. 1234). I was.at Aleppo when the news of his 
death arrived, and al-Malik al-Aziz, the son of his brother al-Malik az-Zahir, 
set out immediately and took possession of the castle of al-Bira. This place is 
situated on the Mesopétamian side of the Euphrates, and lies near Somaisit, a 
fortress on the Greek confines. Somaisit is on the Syrian side, between Kali 

ar-Ram and Malatiya; it is separated from al-Bira by the river. 


(4) This fortross ies to the north- 2451 of Aleppo. 
(2) Literally: To Aim. The third person was generally used in addressing princes. 

ame Ua writien pat bi{, and thet of his brother, plyt. The pronunciation of both 1s 
3 it Is only a practised ear which can perceive the difference hetween them. 7 






DUBAIS IBN SADAKA. 


Abi ’'l-Aazz Dubais Ibn Saif ad-Dawlat Abi '|-Hasan Sadaka Ibn Mansiir Ibn 
Dubais Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Mazyad al-Asadi an-Nashiri, surnamed Nir ad-Dawlat 
(light of the state), was prince of the Arabs (4), and,lord of the city called 
al-Hilla al-Mazyadiya (the mansion of the Mazyad family) (2). Dubais was 
distinguished for his munificence, gexerous character, and profound know- 
ledge of belles-lettres and poetry. He consolidated his authority:during the 
khalifat of al-Mustarshid, and obtained possession of many cities in Irak. The 
family to which he belonged was of the first rank, his father and his ancestors 
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(having possessed great power, as) we shall mention hereafter under the letter 

sdd (see Sadaka), This is the person whom al-Hariri meant, in his thirty- 

ninth Makdma, by the words: Or else Dubais' of the tribe of Asad (3). 

They were contemporaries, and al-Hariri’s object, was not only to gain his’ 
favour by nentionjig his name in the Makdmas, but also to render homage to 

his merit 4). Dubais composed some good poetry, and 4 have read in Imad 

ad-din’s Kharida, in the History of Arbela by Ibn al-Mustawfi, and in other 

works besides, that ke was the author of the piece of verse rhyming in ¢, which 

contains this line: 


The love he bears your Sulaimim has made him the slave of a passion, the slighteat 


pains of which are mortal. 
. 


T have found, however? that Ibn Bassim, in, his Dakhira, attributes this 
poem to Ibn Rashik, of Kairawan, and we have already spoken of it in that 
person’s life; it also seems evident that it was composed by Wbn Rashik, for he 
is stated in the Dakhira to have written it in the year 502, and it is improbable 
that Dubais, who was at that time a youth, cduld have produced verses of suffi- 
cient merit to become known in Spain and to be attributed to so eminent an 
author as Ibe Rashik: ft is also to be observed that Ibn Bassim was perfectly 
well acquainted with the poetry of the western Arabs,—Ibn al-Mustawfi relates, 
in his History, that Dubais received the following lines from his brother Ba 


drin, who was then far away from him : . 


Toll Mangdr (5), Musaiyab (6), and Dobais that Iam a stranger in a distant land. 
May they enjoy the Euphrates and the sweetaces of its waters, since a share of it 1s 
withheld from me! 


* To which he returned this answer: 


Tell Badrio, who now, in a distant country, sighs for his native land—Jand the man 
of noble soul is never disuppointed in his wishes)—tell him to enjoy the pleasures of gt 
the moment, for care,turncth grey the dark ringlets of hope. God holdeth control 
over the events which affiict mankind, and the (parched) earth itself obtains a libation 


from the cup of the generous man. . . 
. 


Another historian informs us that Badran, the son of Sadaka, bore the hono- 
rary title of Taj al-Mulék (the diadem of princes), and that he left Baghdad 
when his father was put to death, and retired into Syria, where he resided for 
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some time; from thence le removed to Egypt, and died there in the year 502 
(A.D. 4408-9). He possessed a talent for poetry, and the Adtis Imad ad-din 
has mentioned him in the Kharfda. Dubais was in the service of the Seljik 
sultan, Masiid Ibn Muhammad Ibn Malak Shah, when that sovereign was en- 
camped outside of the town of al-Maragha in Adarbijén ; the khalif al-Mustarshid 
Billah was then with them, having heen obliged t accompany the’ sultan’ for 
reasons which we shall explain in the life of al-Masid. On Thureday the 28th, 
or according to Ibn al-Mustawfi, the 44th of Zi 'l-Kaadg, A. H. 529 (A. D. 
4435), a band of assassins broke into the khalif’s tent and murdered him. Ap- 
prehensive of incurring the odiym excited by this event, the sultan resolved on 
representing Dubais as the author of the crime; he therefore waited till the lat- 
ler came to present his respects, and was seated at the entrance of the imperial 
tent ; he then gave directions ‘0 one of his mamliks, who immediately slipped 
up behind Dubais and struck off his head with a sword. After this execution, 
the sultan endeavoured to persuade the public that Dubais was the author of 
the khalif's death, and had therefore drawn on himself the just vengeance of his 
sovereign. Dubais was murdered one month after the assassination of the kha- 
lif. (4b Mukammad Hénin Ibn al-Abbés) al-Mampbni says in his History : 
‘ Dubais was put to death on the 44th of Za "l-Hija of that year, at the Gate of 
“ Khuwal (7), ‘ He had perceived a change in the sultan’s conduct towerds him 
“ since the murder of al-Mustarshid, and was frequently inclined to take to flight ; 
“ hut his destiny prevented him.” It is stated, however, by Ibn al-Azrak in his 
History (of Mayafarikin) that he was slain at the Tabriz Gate, and that his body 
was borne in a bier to his wife Kuhar Khatin, who was then at Maridin. This 
princess had it interred close to the tomb of her father, Najm ad-din al-Ghazi, 
sovereign of Maridin, in the funeral chapel erected over his remains in that city, 
The sultan then married the daughter of Dubais; her mother, Sharaf Khatin, 
was daughter to Amid ad-Dawlat [bn Fakhr ad-din Muhammad Ibn Jabir by his 
wife Zubaida, the daughter of the vizir Nizam al-Muik: of this we shall again 
speak in the life of Ibn Jahir.—4n-Ndshir’ means descended from Nashira Ibn 
Nasr, the chief of a branch sprung from the tribe of Asad Ibn Khuzaima. 


(1) See page 174, note (3). 
(@) The town of. lille lies between Baghdad and ‘vate, 
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{@) The following is the passage from which these words are taken: “The crowd wurrounded Abt Zaid 
“ and extolled hin; they kimed bis bends and thought to gain a blegsing by touching bis tattered ralment; 
‘ shia mada it seem to me that I had Uwais sl-Karani before my eyes, or else Dubais of the tribe of Asad.” 
See M. de Sacy's Hari, page 490. Uwais was one of the Tébts, and noted for his piety. 

(4) Tei related by ap-Shartahi, thee Dubels, om hearing the complitngnt paid him by al-Bartri, sent to him ” 
4 great quanty of rich robes and prpsents lo an iomente value.—[De Seey’s Heri, page 140.) 

(3), Manstr,was grandfsther to Dubais and Badran. 

(8) Mussipab was probably a near Feltive to Badrkn.* 

(7, This was one of the gates of Wardgha: the road from (hat city to the town of Khuwal passed through 


it; whence its name. 


DIBIL IBN ALI "L-KHUZAI. 


Abd Ali Dibil Ibo Ali Ibn Razin Ibn Sulaiman, the celebrated poet, was a 
member of the tribe of Khuzda. The author of the Aghcni gives his genealogy 
as follows: ‘Dibil, surnamed Abd Ali, was son to Ali bn Razin Ibn Sulaimin 
“Tbn Tamim ‘bn Nahshal, or Nahbas (4), Ibn Khuras Ibn Khalid Ibn Dibil 
Ibn Ans Ibn Khuzaima Ibn Salimin Ibn Aslam Ibn ‘Afsa thn Haritha Ibn Ame 
“ Tbn Admir Muzaikiyé (2).” The Ahatih al-Baghdadi says, however, that he 
was the sn of Ali Ibn Razin Ibn Othman Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Budail Ibn Wark’ 
al-Khuzii. His family, which had settled at Baghdad, was briginally from 
Kala, or, by another account, from Karkisiya. It is again said that Dibil was a 
nickname, his real name being al-Hasan, or, according to others, Abd ar-Rah- 
man, or Muhammad, and that his surname was Abii Jaafar. {It is stated also 
that he was deaf and had a scrofitlous swelling on the «back of his neck. —— 289 
Dibil was a good poet, but scurrilous and addicted to satire; always ready to 
slander men of merit, and sparing none, not even the khalifs. He lived (hom- 
ever) to an advanced age, and he used to say: ‘For fifty years past 1 have gone 
“ about with my cross pn my shoulder, but could find none to crucify me on 
“it.” When he composed on Ibrahim'Ibn al-Mahdi the piece of verse whigh 
we have ingerted in that prince’s life andewhich begins thus, The son of Shikla 
and his gang, etc.(see page 18); Ybrahim waited on al-Mamin and complaiped 
to him, saying: “Commander of he fgithful! Almighty God hath favoured 
‘< thee above me, and inspired thee to show compassion and mercy unto me; 
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«© e are both of the same‘family, yet Dibil insults me in his satires; I therefore 
‘pray thee to avenge me."—“ And what has he said,” replied al-Mamin ; 
“perhaps The son of Shikla, etc.2” repeating the verses.—That is only part 
" «¢ of his aspersions,” answeréd Ibrahim; “ he has made on me aworse than that.” 
—‘‘ Take example by me,” replied al-Mamin; “I have horne in’ patience 4 
*« satire made by hity against myself, <n which he szid; ‘ * 
‘Does al-Mamin take me for a fool? Did he not see, the other night, the head of 
‘Muhammad? 1 belong to the same tribe as those whose swords slew thy bro- 
‘ther and ennobled thee with the throne. They raised thy reputation long abgsed, 
“and drew thee forth from the depth of thy abjeétness,’ 

To this Ibrahim replied: “ Commander of ‘the faithful! God hath given thee 
“ increase of forbearance and knowledge; none of us speak but out of the super- 
‘¢ abundance of thy knowledge, and it is in following thy example that we show 
‘« forbearance.” -In the preceding verses, Dibil alludes to the conduct of Tahir 
Ibn al-Husain, of the tribe of Khuzaa, in besieging Baghdad and killing al-Amin 
Muhammad, the son of ar-Rashid, by which he secured the khalifat to al-Ma- 
min. ‘Ibe history of this event'is well known. It must be recollected also 
that Dibil himself belonged to the tribe of Khuzia. When these verses came to 
al-Mamin’s knowledge, he exclaimed: ‘May the curse of God fall’on Dibil! how 
« impudent he‘ must be to say such a thing of me, who was born in the bosom 
‘of the khalifat, suckled at jts breast, and brought up in its cradle !”—A close 
friendship subsisted between Dibil and Muslim Ibn al-Walid al-Ansari (3), under 
whose instructions he had attained proficiency in the art of poetry; and it hap- 
pened that al-Fadl Ibn Sahl (whose life we shall give), nominated Muslim to a 
place under government ina certain town in Khorasan or in Fars, called Jurjan : 
Dibil went then to visit him, trusting to their mutual friendship for a good re- 
ception; but as Muslim took no notice of him, be left him and composed these 
verses: % 

You were falso in your friendship and it fell to rnin; you exposed the ties of our 
mutual attachment till they were broken asunder. Yel had lodged between my bosom 

+ and my heart a treasure of affection which long remained untouched. Spare me your 
reproaches ; I expect nought of you! yonr honour is lost and can never be retrieved (4). 


Consider yourself as a gangrened right hand, which I have cut off; 1 bear its loss with 
‘ firmness and my heart has taken courage. 


He i the quthor of the following amatory piece (ghazal): 
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Marvel not, (fair) Salmal at 2 man who weeps {fram love), although grey hairs 
cover his head (5). © my friends! how will you sleep when once my blood is shed? 
Blame none ther for-the wrongs ¥ suffered; it was my heart and my eyes which con- 260 
spired against my life | . 

_ A poennof his*composition in honour of al-Mutistib Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Malik” 
al-Khuzai,(6), the tmir of feypt, contains this passage : 

O for the days 1 passed with al-Matalib! daya on which I pray heaven to shower 
its blessings! They were to me as a meadow and a paradise. All other favours but 
yours were ungratoful to me; of all who existed, you alone were my delight. You 
bettered me, or rather spoiled me, by your kindness; for you caused me to detest the 
kindness of others. . 

One of bis sayings was: ‘If a man tell a lie, he incurs public abhorrence ; 
‘ but it is the advantage of poetry, that the mote the poet lies, the more he is 
* praised : that is even not suflicient ; the auditors swears ‘ By Allah! you have 
“done well!’ so that each false witness borne in his favour is accompanied 
‘with a solemn oath.” He related also the following anecdote: ‘Sahl tbo 
“ Hardin (7), the eloquent Aadtib, was excessively avaricious; we were one day 
‘* with him at his house, and we kept up the conversation so long, that hunger 
forced him to call for,his dinner. A dish was brobght up, containing.an old 
“dry cock, which no knife could carve and on which the teeth could make no 
‘impression. He took a piece of bread, and dipped it in the gravy, and turned 
‘over all the contents of the dish, but the cock’s head was absent. He re- 
“ flected some time; then, looking up, he said to the cook: ‘Where is the 
“ head ?’—‘I threw it away, 'replied the other.—‘Why so ?”— ‘Because I thought 
‘that you would not eat it.'—‘Thou didst think wrong, thou scoundrel!’ said 
‘Sahl, ‘By Allah! 1 hate the man who would throw,away the claws; judge 
{then how I must feel towards him who throweth away the head. The head 
“is the chief part of the body; in it are four of the senses; by means of it the 
‘© animal croweth, and were it not for his crowing he would have no merit. 
‘« The head beareth the comb on which the cock prideth himself; it containeth 
‘the two eyes which have given rise to the proverb: Wine bright as the eye 
‘tof the cock, Moreover the brain jg a marvellous specific for pain in’ the 
+‘ kidnies, eand never was a softer bone seen than that of the head; didst 
“< thou not know that it is better than the pinion of the wings, better" than 
«the leg, better than the neck? If it be the result of thy sapient judgment 
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“ that thou hast not eaten it, go and look for it.’—‘By Allah!’ exclaimed the 
“ cook, ‘I know not where it is; I threw it away.’—‘But I-know where it is,’ 
“© said Sahl; ‘thou hast thrown it down thy throat; but God shall call thee to 
‘*an account for it!’ ”—Dibil was cousin to the celebrated, poet Abi Jafar 
Muhammad Ibn Abd Allzh Ibn Razin al-Khuzai, surnamed. Abi ’sh-Shis (8), 
who was one of thése who celebrated the praises of ar-Rashid and composed 
elegies on his death; he made’ also poems in honour of al-Amin, that khalif’s 
son and successor. Dibil was born A. H. 148 (A. D. 765); he died A. H. 
246 (A. D, 860-1), at Tib, a town situated, between Wasit in Irak and the 
provinces of al-Ahwaz.—His grandfather Razin was a mawla belonging to 
Obaid Allah (9) Ibn Khalaf al-Khuzii, the father of Talhat at-Talhat (40). Obaid 
Allah was a Adtib in thé service of the khalif Omar and chief of the government 
office (14) at Kiifa. Talha was governor of Sijistin and died in that province. 
The death of Dibil was preceded by that of Abo Tammim (Hab/b), whose life 
has been given (page 348) ; his friend, the poet al-Bohtori, lamented his loss in 
an elegy which contains the following passage : 


Tho abode of death, the dwelling of Hablb and of Dibil, has increased my sadness 
and inflamed my grief. Dearest brothers! may the heaven's never withhold from your 
tombs their genial rains; may they overshadow you with a dark cloud, shedding grate- 
fal showers. ‘Long waa the journey of him who announced to me your death; a tomb 
is in distant Ahwaz, and mouldering bones repose at Mosul. 

201 Dibil means a tall camel. Ve used to relate that one day as he was passing 
along, he saw a man in a fit of epilepsy; on which he went up and shouted in 
his ear, as loud as he could, the word Didil, and that the man rose up and 


walked away as if fothing had happened (12). 


(A) Im the autograph MB, this mampeia written 4.5 Naknas. 

(2) Amr Muzaikiyh was the ancestor of the tribe of Khuzha.— (De Sacy’s Mémoirs sur P Histoive dee Arabes 
avant Muhammad, page 188; Rasmussen's ist. Ar. gnteisiom. p. 42.) * 

(3) See note (3), page 28, 3, 

(A) Literally: You are torn to pleees, and I see no raeans of mending you. 

(8) Literally: Whilst greyness smiles (or és bright) on his head.—The Arabic poets assogiate with smiles 
the idea of brightness, because the brightness of the teeth appears in smiling. 

(8) Al-Muttallb was Appointed governor of Egypt by al-Mamdn, A. H. 498 (A. D. 813-4); he was deposed 
seven months afterwards, bot was reinstated in his office the same year. Nineteen months later he was 
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driven out of Egypt by as-Sart Ibn al-Hakam. The country was then in a very unsettled state, in conse~ 
quence of the civil war between al-Mamdn and his brother el-Amta.-r{2¥ujom.) 

(7) Sabl Ibn Hardin was born in Dustamtein ghee, an extensive province lying betwoon Wasit, 
al-Ahwar, and Basra. He entered into aoe al-Mamtn and served him with Gdelity as Ubrarian , 
LS} wy ja spare, By his Windom and prudence, his talent ‘foe poetry, and bis literery information, 
bh acquired wit celebrity He compored a number of works on different subjects, the titles of which are 
givenvia the Phvest and the Oiyan st-TawdrtkA ; one of thei was an Imitatloopt Haltia and Dimaa, and 
another a treatise in praise of avarice, bis ruling passion. He was of a Persian family and showed a strong 
prejudice ageinst Arabs, Died A. H. 948 (A.D. 889-60). Ho was equally remarkable for the elegance of 
his style and the merit of hi® poetry. —(Mardsid; Fihrest; Oiytn at-Towdrtkh, tom, VILL.) 

(8) The printed text bas af-Shts, yot Abd ‘sh-Shts The latter is the true reading. This poet died A. H. 
198.—-(Méraat az-Zaman.) 

(9) Obaid Allah; not Abd Allah, as in the ptinted text. 

{10) Soo in the life of Abd Allah Iba Tahir. 

(14) See note (17), page 372. 

(4%) This is not very intelligible; it means, perbaps, that Dibil's gatirical chagacter rendered him an object 
of general apprehension, and that the terror inspired by his name was sufficient to expel the evil spirit with 
which the epileptic man was possessed. 








ABU BAKR AS-SHIBLI. » 


Abd Bakr Dolaf Ibn Jahdar (or Jaafar) Lbn Yunus, (his name ig thus inscribed 
on his tomb,) surnamed as-Shibli, a celebrated saint, was born and brought 
up ateBaghdad, but his family belonged to Khorasan. This h{ghly-respected 
sift followed, the doctrines of the sect of Malik and had for masters (én the spi- 
ritual life) al-Janaid and the other holy men of that epoch. He renounced the 
world at one of Khair an-Nassaj's (1) assemblies, and then proceeded to Dunbi- 
wend (Demavend), of which he was governor at the time,’ and asked of the 
inhabitants immunity for his past conduct; (he then gave in his dismission.) 
The mortifications which he practised at the outset (of his religious career) 
surpassed all hounds :, he used to apply a certain quantity of salt to‘his eyes in 
place of Aoki or antimony (2), so as to accustom himself to waking and to aid 
in keeping away sleep, He held the puré and holy law (the Koran) in extreme 
reverence, and at the beginning of the blessed month of Ramadan he renewed 
his devotional practices with increased fervour. ‘‘ This,” he would say, ‘‘js a 
“ month which my Lord hath honoured; how much more therefore should I 
honour it!” Towards the close of his life, he frequently recited this verse: 
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There are many stations in life, in which, had I filled them, my death would have 
been considered by the (if) brethren (not as areward buf} as a punishment (3). 


He went in one day to al-Junaid and, standing before him, clapped his hands 
* (with grief and spoke these verses: 


The objects of py love accustomed me to ‘union with them, and union ip sweet; but 
they have since repelled my advances, and a repulse is painful. When they resolved 
{to reject me}, they pretended that my crime was my extreme love for them ; but that is 
nota crime. No! as true as the submission (of the lover) when he meets his mistress { 
No! the beloved can only repay (the lover's passion) by loving" (him), 

% ° 


To this al-Junaid replied : 


T longed to see thee, (0 my beloved !) bat when I saw thee, sudden joy overcame me, 


and I could not refrain from tears. 
‘ 


The Khaith relates in his History that Abd ‘I-Ilasan at-Tamimi said: ‘1 
‘¢ went one day into the house of Abi Bakr as-Shibli and found him in a state 
‘« of excitation, reciting these verses : 


‘He who was accustomed to he near thee, cannot support thy absence. The slave 
“of love cannot sustain thy estrangement. His heart sees thes, though his cye does 


‘nol, . 

In the life of the preacher Abi Saad Ismail Ibn Ali, the khatté speaks as 

follows: “Abd Saad repeated to me the following lines which, by his account, 

‘he had heard from Tahir ‘al-Khathami, who mentioned that they hat been 
“ yecited to him by their author, as-Shibli ; ‘ 

‘Youth abandoned me; my beloved also departed; and a double flow of tears 


“gushed from my eyes. Fortune was unjust towards thee, (unfortunate lover}| two 
‘ {friends} bade thee farewell, but thon hadst only one heart (to support the pains). 


262 As-Shibli himself relates that, one Friday, he perceived a man out of his 
senses standing naked in the mosque of ar-Rusafa (4) and crying out: ‘'] am 
‘mad through love of God!” On which he said to him: “ Why.dost thou : 
“ not go into the mosque and kecp out of sight and say thy prayers?” To which 


the madman answered : 


, “They say to me: ‘Visit us and pay us the homage to which we areentitled.’ But 
“my present slate dispenses me from all such obligations. Those who see the state 
“in which I am, and feel for it neither desife (3) nor dislike;—to love such persons 
“J shouldeconsent even to hate myself.” 
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As-Shibli died at Baghdad on Friday, the 27th of Za 'I-Hijja, A. H. 334 (July, 
A. D. 946), aged eighty-seven years, and was interred in the cemetery of al- 
Kaizurin: some say, however, that his death took place in the year 335, but 
the former is the correct date. It is stated also, thtag he was born at Sarra-man-" 
Ria. — S#bli means belonging to Shibla, a village in the dependencies of 
Osrfishna, a large town beyond Samarkaad, in Transoxiata.—Dunbdwend is a 
place situated in the cantort of Rai in Persian Irak: some call it Demavend, but 
the first orthography is more correct. 


(1) The celebrated ascetic and great sof doctor, Abd 'l-Hasan Muhammad thn Ssmatl, more generally 
known by the name of Khair an-Nasedj, was a native of Semarra and an inhabitant of Baghdad. He had 
for masters in the spiritual tife Sarj's-Sakati and the famous Abt Hamza ‘Mabammad Ibn beahtm, Many 
uncodotes are related of hia miraculous gifts, Ho died A. H. 382 6A. D. 934), aged upwards of one hundred 
years.—(Ad-Dababi; Tarikh al-Islam, MS. No. 646.) - Khair an-Nassdj, as ad-Dahabi pronounces it, means 
Khair, or Good, the weaver. This historian relates that he eame by his name in the following manner. On 
his return from a pilgrimage to Mekka, he passed through Kiifa, where, as bis complexion was very dark, a 
man stopped bim and said: “* Thou art my negro slave Jus and thy name is Kheit2” He remained in capti- 
vity for some years and worked aa a silk weaver, whence his name. His master at length relented and gave 
him his liberty, saying: Thou wast not my slave.” But Jim), in his Lver of the Sift (MS, fonds Angue- 
441, No. 445), givgs a different aecount of tho origin of this appellation: according to him, our doctor way 
named Khair Nutsdj (excellent among weavers), because he had been obliged to take to weaving in order 
to gain his Livelihood, and his first essays proved him to be already—by-a miraculous*interference of Provi- 
dence ~an able workman at the trade. 

(2) Ste Lanc’s Modern Egyptians, vol. I., p. 4. 2 

, (8) Death is considered by the Stifis as the greatest blessing which can happen to him who loves God, or. 
as they express themselves, fo the Lover ; his soul is then delivered from the prison of the body, and obtaing 
at length its long-sought union Joy with the deloved. Had as-Shibli therefore filled an eminent place 
saoga in the world, bis love for the Creator would have been less fervent, and his Tecompons after-life 
tees ample.—Sueh appeara to me to be the meaning of this very obscare verfe. 1 ‘aunt observe also, for the 
intelligence of the lines which follow, that the sufa admit two modes of union with the beloved; the one 
temporary, and che other eternal. The temporary union takes place during the ecstatie Gis ic which the 
lover experiences, from time to time, in the practice of bis devotional exercises; but these arg mere transient 
favour», which the beloved sometimes grants and often withholds, whilst the union effected by death remains 
unbroken and eternal. - 

(A) AvRushfa was tho name of a quarter in the clty*of Baghdad. 

(8) The expression US [iil moms equivalent to , lad ULRe! ola yp Lily pl soho abe 
‘not their own ate through tha desire of being in mine, 
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ABU 'L-MUTA ZU 'L-KARNAIN IBN HAMDAN. 


Abi '-Mutd Zi '1-Karneih at-Taghlibi (belonging to the tribe of Taghlib) 
was son to Abi 'l-Muzaffar Hamdan, the son of Nasir ad-Dawlat Abi Mubant- 
mad al-Hasan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Hamdan. He bore the surname of Wajilt ad- 
Dawlat (honourable in the empire). We have already given the genealogy of 
the family in the life of his grandfather Nasir ad-Dawlat ¢page 404), and shall 
not therefore repeat it here. As a poet, Abi/]-Muté wae distinguished by the 
grace, expression and elegant turn of his ideas. The following verses are of 
his composition : : 


When I see the letters and @ entwined in a close émbrace, the word la excites 
my envy. To ombrdce so closely, they must have felt, methiuks, the pains of love (1). 


Another of his pieces runs thus : 


Tam ready to sacrifice my life for her whom I visited (in private); I was then armed 
with my sword (to protect me against jealous keepers), and ber glances were sharper 
than its edge. J embraced her, and when my neck was encircled with her ringlets, 
then only did I (dare to disarm and) free it from the sword-belt, In that moment, the 
happiest of ua two in the enjoyment of our wishes, was the one who had suffered the 
greatest affliction from the cruelty of the other. : 


Ath-Thalabi, in bis Yatémt, attributes to him the piece which we have given 
in the life of Ibn Tabatabi (page 114), and which begins thus: 
She said to the fleeting image which visited me, etc. 
But in his notice ow Aba 'l-Muta, he states that these verses were composed 
by Ibn Tabatabé ; God knows best.— Abi ‘l-Muti is the author of the fol- 
lowing lines: ‘ 


‘When we met together, and the hour of midnight cast oter us a voil af obscurity 
which shed pleasure when unfolded, none ever passed a-chaster night than we; no 
witnesses were thers, except our eyes arid our honour. No vile delator betrayed us to 

* our foes; no traitor ran with active foot to denounce us. 
‘ 


By the same: 


‘When my mistress saw me as thin asca toothpick, she said: ‘This moating is but a 
«dream, and thou art merely a fleeting image.”—‘‘ Not eo,” I replied; ‘‘it is thy 
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“absence which altered my health so that thon canst not distingnish the reality of 
“my appearance from a false illusion.” 


The celebrated poet Abd al-Aziz Ibn Nubita composed a great number of, 
pieces in honour of (Hamdan) Abi 'I-Muti’s father, Abd 'I-Mutd died in the’ 
month of Sater, AL H. 428 (December, A.D. 1036). He visited Egypt, ac- 
cording to al-Musabbihi in’his History, during the reign of az-Zhhir al-Obaidi, 
the son of al-Hakimn, and was appointed by him to the government of Alexan- 
dria aud its dependéncies, in the month of Rajab, 444; he remained there a 
year, and then returned to Damascus. ; 


(8) have read many couplets on this subject, and must acknowJedge that Abd 'I-Mult’s is decidedly the 
‘worst, 


RABIA AL-ADAWIA. 


Umm al-Khair (!) Rabia, the daughter of Ismail, a woman celebrated for her 
holy lifey and a native of Basra, belonged to the tribe of Adi (4dawia), and 
was allied by enfranchisement to the family of Atik. She was one of the most 
eminent among the holy persons of the time, and the anecdotes related of her 
sanctity and piety are generally known. Abi ’}Kasim al-Kushairi says, in 
his treatise (on Sufism) (2): ‘She used to say, when holding converse with God : 
‘Consume with fire, O God, a ( presumptuous) heart Which loveth thee!’ 
“and on one of these occasions, a voice spoke to her and said: ‘ That we shall 
“not do! think not of us an ill thought.’~Sofyan ath-Thauri exclaimed one 
“ day in her presence: ‘0, what anguish is mine!’ on which she said: ‘Speak 
“ not a lie, but rather say: O, how little anguish is mine! If thou wert really 
*+ in affliction, thou couldst not sigh.'—One of the siifi brethren relates as fol- 
“lows: ‘In my prayers I used to invokg Rabia al-Adawia, and she appeared. to 
‘me in a vision and spake: ‘Thy offerings were presented to us on trays of 
“« Jight and covered with napkins of Jight '—She often said: ‘Ifmy (good) works 
‘ appear (to the world), I count them ‘as nought.’ And one of her counsels 
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“was: ‘Hide thy good deeds as closely as thou wouldst hide thy sins.’ "—The 
shaikh Shihab ad-din as-Subrawardi quotes the following verses of hers in the 
Awief al-Maarif : 

I reserve my heart for th converse, (0 Lord!) and leave my body to kepp company 
with those who desire my society, My body is thus tht companion of th vile, bot 
my dearly beloved jg the companion of my heart. < 

She died A. H. 135 (A. D, 752-3), according tp Ibn al-Jawzi in the 
Shuzur al-Okdid, but in A. H. 185 (A. D. 801), according to another autho- 
rity. Her tomb, which is situated on the meunt of-Tor, on the eastern side 

264 of Jerusalem, is an object of pilgrimage. Ibn al-Jawzi has an article on Rabia 
in his Safwat as-Safwat, and he there gives the following anecdotes respecting 
her, the authenticity of’ ‘which is certified by a list prefixed to them, in which 
he enumerates the namies of (He persons through whom they passed down suc- 
cessively from Abda the daughter of Abi Shawwal to himself. Ie says: 
‘«(Abda), one of God’s excellent handmaids and the servant of Rabia relates 
‘as follows: ‘Rabia used to pasg, the whole night in prayer, and at morning 
‘dawn she took a slight sleep in her oratory till daylight; and I have heard 
“ her say, when she sprang in dread from her couch 0 my soul! how long 
“« wilt thou sleep? When wilt thou awake? Soon thou shalt sleep to rise 
“no more, till the call shall summon thee on the day of resurredtion '— 
“ This was her’ constant custom till the time of her death. On its approach 
“* she called me and said: O Abda! inform none of my death and shroud 
“(me in this gown. This was a gown of hair-cloth which she wore when 
“ praying, at the time in which the eyes of others were closed in sleep, 
“1 shrouded her ‘in that gown, and in a woollen veil which she used to 
‘wear; and about a year afterwards, I saw her in a dream clothed in a 
“ gown of green satin and a veil of green silk, the like of which for beauty I 
‘never beheld. And I said: ‘O Rabia! what has become of the gown in 
‘« which I shrouded thee, and of the woollen veil?’ To which she answered ; 
“ «By Allah! it was taken off me and‘l received in exchange what thou seest 
“on me; my shroud was folded up, a seal was put upon it, and it was 
“taken up to the highest heaven, that by it my reward might be tomplete on 
“the day of resurrection,’—<It was for this,’ I observed, ‘that thou didst 
“ work when in the world.’—‘ And what is this,’ she rejoined, ‘compared with 
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‘what I saw of Almighty God’s bounty to his saints!’ I then asked her in 
‘ what state was Qbaida (3), the daughter of AbirKallib, and she replied: ‘It 
iL) cannot be described! by Allah! she has surpassed us, and reached the highest 

“place in paradise.” —‘ And how so?’ said I, *yhen the people considered’ 
** thee far? far above her.’* To which she answered: ‘Because, when in the 
“World, She cared not what her state might he on the mext morning or the 
“next night,’ — ‘And what doeth Abii Malik Daighim ?’ — ‘He visiteth Al- 
“ mighty God whenshe pleaseth.’—‘ And Bishr Ibn Mansir (4)? —‘ Admira- 
‘ble! admirable! he hath receiyed a recompense far beyond his hopes.’ 1 then 
‘said to her: ‘Tell me a means, by which I may approach nearer to Almighty 
God.’ And she answered ; ‘Think on him often, and by that thou wilt, after 
‘© little while, be happy,in thy tomb.’ ” 


(1) Omm al-Khair means the mother of Khair or of good, 

(2) See note (2), page 422. 

(a) Obaide, the daughter of Kallab, a celebrated saint, wept for her sins during forty years, and then lost 
her sight.— (Siar ws-Saléide MS. No, 858, f. 28.) 

(A) Abt Muhammad Bishr Ibn Manstr as-Sulami (belonging to the yube of Sulaim) was celebrated for 
his Intense appliegtion to the practice of devotion, Asa Traditionist be is considered a sure authority, and 
uch by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. He died A, H. 209 (A. D. 824-6) —(Mirdt az-Zamdn, No. 640, 





RABIA AR-RAI. 


Abd Othman Rabia Ibn Abi Abd Rahman Farrikh, a maw%a of the Munkadir 
family which belongs to the tribe of Temim, and afterwards a mawla of the 
tribe of Koraish, was the great jurisconsult of Medina (in the second century 
of Islamism), and is generally known by the surname of Rabtz ar-Rai (1). 
In his youth he met a number of the Prophet's companions (and received 
instruction from them in Tradition? and legal matters); and from him 

Malik Ibn Ans drew some of his infogmation, The following aneodote is 
related of lim by Bakr Ibn Abd Allah as-Sanani (a native of Sand): *‘ Malik 
“Tbn Ans came to our (#own) and began to teach to us Traditions learned by 
“him from Rabia ar-Rai; for we wete desirous of obtaining, from him as 
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“© many as possible, founded on so good an authority as that of Rabia, One 
«day, he said to us: ‘Why (then) do you leave Rabia sleeping in that 
“arcade over there?” We immediately went to Rabla, and having awaked 
‘him, we said: ‘Art thou, Rabia?’—‘ Yes;’ was the reply. ‘Art thou the 
‘person on whose authority Malik Ibn Ans gives Traditions ??—‘ ¥&.’—~‘How 
“then does Malik enjoy (public) favour through ‘thy means, although thou 
“ hast not acquired it for thyself ?'—“Know ye not,’‘replied he, ‘that an ounce 
“ of worldly wit goes farther than a camel-load of learning?’ "—Rabia was a 
great talker, and he used to say that he whg keepsesilent should be classed 
between him who is asleep and him who is dumb, Whilst he was one day 
speaking at one of his public conferences (2), an Arab, fresh from the desert, 
came in and stood for a long ‘time before him, listening to his words; Rabia, 
who thought that the stranger Was in admiration at what he heard, said to him: 
‘«0 Arab: how do your people define eloquence?” The other answered: “Bre- 
“vity combined with precision."— And what is incorrection (3)?"—' That 
‘which thou hast been engaged, in all day.” This answer covered Rabia 
268 with confusion. Ile died A. II. 136 (A. D. 753-4), some say 130, at al-Hishi- 
miya, a city built in the province of al-Anbir by as-Saffah, who made it his 
place of residence, but afterwards removed to al-Anbar, It was said by Malik 
Ibn Ans, that the science of jurisprudence had lost its swectness since the death 
of Rabia ar-Rai.s-I must observe that it is impossible to conciliate the statement 
made by some, that he died A. H. 130, with the fact of his burial at al-Hashimiya, 
the city founded by (the Ahalif’) as-Saffah; for that prince, as it is agreed by 
all historians, did not obtain the khalifat till Friday, 13th of the latter Rabi, 
A. H, 132 (29th November, A. D. 749). 


(4) Rabta ar-Rét, or mote regularly Rablat ar-Adi, means Private judgment Radia, He was eo called 
because he drew many of his legal decisions from the fourth source of Muhemmadan law, and which is ent- 
tled RAI (ofew, private judgment) or Kits (analogy). (See note {2}, pages.) The same system was fol- 
lowed later hy AbO Hantfa, whence the followers of his sect were called the partisans of private judgment 
(Ashdb are RAs). 

() Literally: At one of his sittings. 

(8) The word _g, here translated by incorrection, is employed to denote the contrary OY sloquence; it 
consists in verbosity and ideas inadequately expressed. 
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AR-RABI IBN SULAIMAN AL-MURADI. 


The miazzin Abi Muhtmmad ar-Rabi Ibn Sulaiman Iba Abd al-Jabbar Ibn 
Kainil, a native of Basra, and allied by énfranchisement tb the tribe of Murad 
(Muradi), was a disciple of as-Shifi, and throngh him, most of the works com- 
posed by that imam*were handed down by oral dictation (1). As-Shafi said of 
him: ‘Ar-Rabi is the special traditionist of my words and works(2).” He said 
again, that none ever served him {so dutifully) as ar-Rabi (3); and he sometimes 
addressed him in these words: §Q Rabi! could I feed thee with science, I should 
“(do it.” The following,narration is attributed to ar-Rabi on good authority : 
“ When as-Shifi was near his death, { went in ‘and found with him al-Buwaiti, 
*al-Muzani and Ibn Abd al-Hukm (4). He looked at us and then said; ‘As 
“for thee, Abi Yakib! (meaning al Buwaiti) thou shalt die in chains (5) ; thou, 
“ Muzani! shalt meet with various adventures in Egypt, and shalt make the time 
“« be remembered in which thou wert the ablest reasoner of the age (6); thon, 0 
‘ Muhammad! (addressing himself to Ibn Abd al-Hukm) wilt pass over to the 
* sect of Malik; and thou, O Rabi! shalt be to me the most useful of all, ia pro- 
“« pagatihg the knowledge of the works which I have composed. Arise* Abii 
Yak! and take charge of my class.’ Ar-Rabi then relates that all which 
as-Shati foretold to them came to pass, and that he might be said to have 
looked, at that moment, through a transparent veil into futurity. In the His- 
tory of Baghdad by the Ahatib, (the same anecdote) is thus related, in the life of 
alBawaiti: “Ar-Rabi Ibn Sulaiman said: We were sitting in the presence of 
“ as-Shifi, I, al-Bawaiti and al-Muzani, when he looked at al-Biwaiti and spoke 
«6 these words: ‘Observe this person ; he wiil die in chains.’ He then cast his 
“ eyes on al-Muzani and said: ‘Look at this man; the time will be wherein he 
“« shall néver explain a difficulty and be mistaken.’ Turning then to me, he 
“ spoke thus: ‘By Allah! there is not ‘one of the fraternity more useful to me 
‘than he. I should like to fill bim te the utmost with knowledge.’” This 
Rabt was the last of those auditors of as-Shafi who handed down, in Egypt, the 
sayings of their master. 1 found in the handwriting of the hdfiz Abd al-Azim 
al-Mundiri, the following verses, which he gives as ar-Rabt's: 
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(Lat thy} patience be exemplary (under misfortune), and how quick shall be thy deli- 
verance! He shall be saved who, in all his actions, serveth God with a sincore heart. 
He who feareth God shall not be afflicted, and We who hopeth in’ God shalt go to that 
place (heaven) for which he hoped. 


Ar-Rabi died in Egypt on Monday, the 19th of Shawwal, A. H. 270 (April, 
A.D. 884), and was interred in the Karafa, near the north side, hard by (the 
mosque of) al-Fokkdi (1), His tomb is surrounded by a railing, and at the head 
of the grave there is a marble slab, bearing his name and the date of his death. 
—Murddi means belonging to Murdd, a great tribe in’ Yemen from which 
many persons have sprung. 


(4) This is an additional proof of a cirrumstatice already known, that in the first ages of ulamiem, many 
authora never put their works in writing, but taaght them to thele scholers wiv voce, 

(2) Literally: Ar-Rabl is my rdwoé (or Tyaditionist), 

(3) The disciptes of learned men frequently filled the duties of servants to them. 

(4) The lives of these doctors are given by Iba Khsllikan. 

(8) Literally: In thy fron; that is, in the frons which shall bind thee. 

(6) Or; the most skilful in making analogical deductions 
mosque of al-Fokkai, a large edifice built by KAfor, bears the name of Abd 'I-Hasan Ali Ibo al~ 
‘Fokkbi (over whose tomb jt was probably erected). His father al-Hasan was « brewer (Fokkda).— 
(Ab-Makelzi ) 





AR-RABI AL-JIZI. 


Abi Muhammad ar-Rabi Ibn Sulaiman [bn Dawdd Ibn al-Aaraj al-Jizi, a 
native of Egypt and a member, by enfranchisement, of the tribe of “Azd, was 
266 one of as-Shali’s disciples, but handed down very little of his master’s doo- 
trines; numerous Traditions are given by him, however, on the authority of 
Ibn Abd al-Hukm. His veracity as a Traditionist is universally admitted, and 
he is quoted by Abi Dawdd (the author of the Sunan) and by an-Nashi, ‘He 
“ died in the month of Za 'I-Hijja, A."D. 256 (November, A. D. 870), at Jiza, 
‘where his tomb is still to be seen.”« Such are the words of al-Kudat in his 
Khitat.—Jfzi means belonging to Jiza; this is a village opposite to Cairo, 
from which ‘it is separated by the Nile, Inthe canton of Jiza, and near to the 
village, are sitaated those stupendous erections, the pyramids. 
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AR-RABI IBN YUNUS. 


Abi ’l-] Fadl ar-Rabi was the son of Yanus Ibn Muhammad fbn Abd Allah 
fbn Abi Earwa al-Haffir.—-This last, whose real name was Kaisan, had been 
a slave (mawla) to al-Harith, by whom'he was sold to {the Ahalif) Othman 
Ibn Affin,—Ar-Rabi served (the kialif) Abi Jaafar al-Mansir in the capa- 
city of a Adjib (4)p and later, in that of a vizir, on the depnsition of Abi 
Aiydb al-Mariani (whose fife we shall give). Al-Mansir placed great confidence 
in him and treated him with signal favour; he said to him one day: Ask me, 
“Rabi! whatever you please ;” and ar-Rabi angwered; ‘1 should wish you to 
‘+ feel friendship for my son al-Fadl.”—“ Alas!” replied al-Mansiir, “know 
“ you not that friendship must have motives ?"—* But it depends on yourself,” 
said ar-Rabi, “¢ to have motives for loving him.”— And how so?” asked the 
khalif.—* Treat him with kindness,” replied theother, ‘‘and he will love you; 
“and when he loves you, you will love him.”—* By Allah!” exclaimed the 
prince, ‘'I shall love him even before I have motives for doing so; but tell me 
‘why you asked for him my friendship rather than any thing else?"'—‘ For 
“« this reason ;” replied ar-Rabi, ‘ when you bear him friendship, the slightest 
“ services he renders you will appear great in your eyes, and his greatest delin- 
“« guncies will be looked on by you as slight ertors: his faults will be (const- 
“§ dered by you) as the faults of a child, and your protection will he for him as 
‘* the naked intercessor.” In this last expression, he alluded to the words of 
the poet al-Farazdak: 


The intercessor who goeth to thee clothed is not like the one who goeth to thee 
naked. 


This verse belongs to a poem composed on Abd Allah Ibn az~Zubair Tho 
al-Awwaim, at the period in which he aspired to the khalifat and gained pos- 
session of Hijaz and Irak ; this was in the reign of Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan the 
Omaiyide. Al-Farazdak had then quarvelled with his wife an-Nawir (2), and 
they both set out from Basra and proceeded to Mekka, in order that Abd Allah 
Ibn az-Zubair might decide between them. Al-Farazdak, on’ arriving, went to 
stop with Hamza, the son of Abd Ailah Ibn az-Zubair, and pecs hs Thn 
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az~Zubair's wife. The (wo hosts used their influence in favour of their guests, 
but Ibn az-Zuhair (jtelded to that’ of his wife and) decided in favour of an- 
Nawar against al-Farazdak. The poet then made the verses of which we have 
‘spoken, and his words, the raked intercessor, became proverbial to denote any 
person whose intercession cannot be withstood.—Al-Mansir said one’day to ars 
Rabi: ‘How sweet would he the world, 0 Rabi! were it not for deatlf.” —‘*Say 
‘+ yather,” replied ar-Rabi, ‘that the world had not been sweet were it not for 
“ death.” —** And how so?” —“‘ Because were it not for death, you would never 
“ have been sitting on that throne.” —‘ Yon are right ;” replied the khalif.— 
On the approach of death, al-Mansur said to him: “O Rabi! we have sacrificed 
* the life to come for a mere dream !"—The following anecdote is related by ar- 
Rabi: ‘ We were one day standing Lehind al-Mansir (who was seated in his 
“ hall of audience), end a cushion had been placed on the floor for al-Mahdi, 
*twho had been nominated successor to the khalifat; at that moment entcred 
* Salih, another of al-Mansiir's sons, who had been endeavouring to obtain from 
“his father the concession of some post of authority for himself. He advanced 
“between the double rank of courtiers which extended from the throne to the 
“ entrance of the hall (3), find in which they all held plagcs corresponding to the 
“ nobleness of their descent and the eminence of the posts they filled: he then 
€ stopped and addressed the khalif in elegant terms. When he had-(inished, 
“ al-Mansir held forth his hand and said: ‘Come to me, my dear son!) He 
‘then took him to his arms, and looked towards the principal persons present, 
“ expecting to hear one of them celebrate the praises of his son and the high 
‘favour which his parent had shown him, but this none of them dare to do 
“ through dread of al-Mahdi. Then Shabba Ibn 1kal at-Tamimi rose up and 
‘said: ‘Admirable is the flow of words which proceeded from the orator who 
267 ‘‘ stood before thee, 0 Commander of the faithful! How eloquent a tongue! 
«* What fine expression! What sharpness of intelligence! What copiousness of 
‘language: and what an elegant turn of thought! But could it be'otherwise 
“‘ ia one whose father is the Commander of the faithful, and who has al-Mahdi 
“for brother? We must say of him jn the words of the poet : 


‘Thal noble courser may, by exertions, come up with his two competiters, for a steed 
“like him can keep pace with the best. Those two may outrun him if he abates his 

‘speed; but the excellent (edZih) horeg auch‘as they outron, is able to distance all 
‘other rivals.” 
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‘The company were filled with admiration at the address displayed by the 
‘ speaker in making simultaneously the eulogium of the two brothers, and by 
“ this means not only satisfying the desires of al-Manaiir, but avoiding to offend, 
‘al Mahdi. Then,” said’ar-Rabi, “the khalif told me not to suffer at-Tamimi 
he to withdraw till he received a gift of chirty thousand dirhems, and this order 
«ey ‘obeyed. ” It is said that none knew Who ar-Rabi's father was, and that one 
day, a member of the Hishimite (imperial) family entered into the presence 
of al-Manstir and said repeatedly, whilst conversing with him: ‘My father, may: 
‘God be merciful to Him! did so and so.” On which ar-Rabi said to him: 
‘* How often wilt thou implore Ged’s mercy on thy father? Consider that thou 
“art in the presence of the Commander of the fajthful (4).” To this the other 
replied ; ‘¢ I can excuse thee, 0 Rabi! for thou knowest not the value of ances- 
tors.” ‘This retort covered him with confusion. —{ The’ khalif’) Abt Jaafar al- 
Mansdr visited Medina and said to ar-Rabt on entering the city: ‘Find me some 
“earned and intelligent person who can point out to me the (chie/") mansions 
*« of the place; it is now so long since I saw the dwellings of my family." A 
most intelligent and well-informed youth was discoyered by ar-Rabi and pre- 
sented {o the, khalif; (dering their excursion,) the guide did not make any 
observations unless asked by al-Mansir to do so; but he then, proceeded, with 
great precision and beauty of expression, to furnish every requisite information. 
AlMdnsiir was so highly pleased with him, that He ordered him a considerable 
sum of money, but the payment was delayed so long, that the youth found him- 
self under the necessity of asking for it, (and this he did in the following man- 
ner:) As they passed by the house which belonged to Aatika, the daughter of 
Abd Allah and grand-daughter of Abi Sofyan, the young man said: “This, 0 
“Commander of the faithful! is the house of that Aatika to whom Al-Ah- 
* was Ibn Muhammad al-Ansari (6) alluded in these lines: 


«Dwelling of Adtika!, mansion which 1 avoid through dread of foes, although my 
“heart bo fixed on thee! I turn away and fly thee; but yet unconsciously I turn to- 
‘wards thee again.’ ” 


Those wotds caused al-Mansir to reflect, and he said to himself that,the 
youth must have here some reason for giving his information, without being 
asked for it. He therefore turned over the leaves of the poem from which the 
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verses were taken, and exatnined it, passage by passage, till he came to the fol- 
lowing line : 


We see that you do what you promise, but there are persons, with deceitful tongue, 
who promise, bat never pérform. 


Ile immediately asked ar-Rabi if he had given ‘the youth what’ had been 
awarded him, and was informed by him, that a particular circumstance, which 
he mentioned, had caused a delay in the payment. The khalif then ordered 
him to give him immediately the double, of whit had heen promised. 
The youth had certainly taken a most delicate manner of hinting the circum- 
stance, and al-Mansir showed great penetration in perceiving it-—The follow- 
ing anecdote is related‘ by Fiika, the daughter of Abd Allah and mother of 
Abd al-Wahid Ibn Jazfar Ibn ‘Sulaiman ; “We were onc day with the khalif 
“‘al-Mahdi, who had just returned from al-Anbir, to which he had made an 
“excursion of pleasure, when ar-Rabi came in, holding a piece of leather, on 
“which some words were written in charcoal and to which was attached a seal 
“ composed of clay mixed with ashes and bearing the impression of the khalif"s 
“ gignet-ring. ‘Commasider of the faithful!’ said ar-Rahi, ‘1 never saw any 
“thing more extraordinary than this document; I received it from an Arab of 
dw Desert who was crying out: This is the Commander of the yaithful’s 
“letter! shew me where to find the man who is called ar-Rabt, for it is to 
“him that he told me to deliver it! Al-Mahdi took the letter and laughed; 
‘Che then said: ‘it is true; this is my writing and this is my seal; shal! I relate 
“ how it happened?’—To this we replied: ‘If it please the Commander of the 
** faithful (6).’ And he spoke thus: ‘1 went out to hunt yesterday evening when 
“the shower was over; the next morning a thick mist overwhelmed us and I 
“Jost sight of my companions; | then suffered such cold, hunger, and thirst as 
“ God only knows, and I lost my way besides. At that moment came to my 
‘+ mind a form of prayer which my father (a/-Mansur) had taught me, saying 
“ that his father (Muhammad) had learned it from his grandfather (4/1), who 
“had been taught it by (Ais father 4b Allah) the son of Abbas. It was this: 
‘He who sayeth morning and evening: Jn the name of God! and: by the 
might of God! We have no power or force but in God! I fly to God for 
“ protection!, 1 confide in God! God sufficeth me! We have no power or 
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‘* force but in God, the High! the Mighty! He protecteth, sufficeth, direct- 
“ eth, and healeth—from fire and flood; from the fall of house and from evil 
‘death! When Thad uttered these words, God raised up a light before me, 
“and I went tqwards it, and lo! 1 found this very Arab of the Desert in his 
*« tent, wih a fire,which he had been just lighting up (7). ‘Arab of the Desert,’ 
“ said 1,°* hast thou withal to treat a guest ?’—‘ Dismount,’ said he. And 
“T dismounted, and he-said to bis wife: ‘Bring here that barley.’ And 
“(she brought it. ¥ ¢Grind it,’ said he; and she began to grind it. I then said 
“to him: ‘Give mea drink of water;’ and he brought mea skin in which 
«(was a little milk, mixed with more water; and I drank thereof a drink 
“such as I had never drunk before, it was so sweet! and he gave me one of 
“his saddle-cloths and I laid my head upon it, and never did I sleep a sounder 
‘ora sweeter sleep, On awaking, I saw him $eize on a poor miserable sheep, 
*¢and kill it, when his wife said to him: ‘Beware, wretched man! thou hast 
“slain thyself and thy children; your nourishment came from this sheep and 
“<yet thou hast killed it! What then have we to live on?’ On this I said: 
‘<«Do not mind! bring the sheep here;’ and I opened it with the knife 1 wore 
‘ in my boot, and I took out the liver, and having split it open, I placed it upon 
4 the fire, and [ eat thereof, I then said to him: ‘Dost thou want any thing? 
“| shall give thee a written order for it.’ On this, he brought me that-picce 
« ofsleather, and I wrote on it with a bit of burnt wood which I picked up at 
“ his feet, that very note; ] then set this seal on it, and told him to go and ask 
“¢ for one ar-Rabi, to whom he was to give it.’ This note contained an order 
“¢ for five hundred thousand dirhims (8), and al-Mahdi exclaimed, on learning, 
“it; “By Allah! 1 meant only fifty thousand, but since five hundred thousand 
‘ are wrilten in it, J shall not diminish the sum one single dirhim; and were 
“ there no more in the treasury, he should have it, So give him beasts of bur~ 
“ den and let him take it away.’ Ina very short time, that Aral) had nume- 
*« pons flocks of camels, and sheep, and his mansion became a halting-place for 
‘* those who were going on the pilgrimage, and it reccived the name of the 

“« Dwelling of the host of al-Mahdi, the Commander of the faithful."—Ar-Rabt 
died towards the heginning of the year 170 (July, A.D. 786), but at-Tabari 
places his death in the year 469. , Some say that he was poisoned by (the new 
khalif) al-Hidi; but, according to andther statement, he was ill for eight days 
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and then expired.—His ancestor was called Abit Farwa because he wore a fur- 
red cloak (farwa) when brought to Medina, where he was purchased by Oth- 
min ; having received his liberty from that khalif, he turned grave-digger (haf 
fir). We was one of the captives taken at Jabal at-Khalil (the mountain ¥y 
al-Khalil) (9). As for al-Fadi, the son of ar-Rab{, we shall give his life. — 
The great and well-Rnown quarter of* Baghdad, the’ Grant of ar-Rabi, was $0 
called because the possession of it had been conceded to ar-Rabt by (the khalif ) 
al-Mansilr. 


(1) The Adjéb was one of the principal officers at the courts of princes. He sat at the door of the great 
hall when his master gave audience, and ,he might admit or exclude (hajad) whom he pleased. A curtain 
(hijab) was hung across the entrance of the hall, and the Adjéb merely yaised the corner of it up, when he 
chose to let an applicant enter« 

(2) Sea the life of al-Farazdak, inserted by M. Cauasin de Perceval in the Journal Asiatique for 1834. 

(a) It was here necessary, for the sake of clearness, to paraphrase the text. 

(4) Politeness and court-etiquette required that no words should be uttered before the sovereign which 
might call to his mind the idea of deat 

(8) Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Anstri, surnamed al-dAwas onl, and not al-Akhwae, as all the 
MSS. of Ibn Khallikén haye it, was a descendant, as his nome indicates, of one of the Ansbrs, He cultivated 
pootry, and such was the virulence of his satires, that Omar Ibn Abd al-A’ztz banished him to che island 
of Dahlak, in the Red Sea, On the death of Omar, his successor Yaetd thn Abd al-Malik recalled him, and 
he died, A. Hf. 179 (A. D, 708-6).— Oiyin ot-Tawdrthh.)—I pereeive that in the autograph MB. dit name is 
written correctly. 

(6) Literally: The Commander of the faithful is predominant in opinion on the subject. 

(1) According to the old Arabic custom. The dwellers if the Desert lit fires at night to guide travellers 
to their hospitable tents. 

(8) Ten thousand pounds sterling, at the lowest estimation, 

(8) According to Abd ‘LFeda, the river Aba Fotros or Aujé has its source in the mountain of al-Kballl, 
which must therefore lie to the ndtth of Jerusalem. The town of al-Khaltl or Hebron is situated lo the south 
of that clty 











RAJA IBN HAIAT 


Abd Mikdam Raja Jbn Haiat Ibn Jarwal al-Kindi (of the tribe of Kinda) was 
one of the learned (in she law), and the intimate companion of Omar Ibn Abd 
al-Aziz. ‘1 was one night with Omar,” said he, ‘‘and the candle was just go- 
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‘(ing out, when I stood up to trim it ; but the khalif insisted on my remaining 
“ seated, and he himself rose up to put itin order. On this I said: ‘How, 
‘Commander of the faithful! thou doest it thyself?’ ‘1 do it,’ replied he, 
‘(not as the Commander of the faithful but) as Omar; and as Omar I return 
“to my place.’ , He related also the following circumstance: ‘(One day,) 269 
“when Otar was preaching from the pulpit, I estimated that his dress was not 
‘+ worth more than twelvesdirhims (1); and he had on a waistcoat, a turban, a 
“¢ shirt, trowsers, a qantle, a pair of boots, and a scull-cap.” Many anecdotes 
are related respecting his intimacy with Omar. He was once with Abd al- 
Malik Ibn Marwan when a person was spoken ill of in that khalif’s presence; 
‘By Allah‘” said the prince, “if God deliver him up to me, I shall make him 
“ feel the weight of my anger (2)! When he Zot the man into his power, he 
was about to wreak his vengeance on him, but Raja Ubn Haiat rose up and 
said to him: ‘« Commander of the faithful! God has done what was pleasing to 
thee, so do thou what is pleasing to God and grant pardon.” On hearing 
these words, the khalif not only pardoned the prisoner, but treated him with 
particular favour. Raja Ibn Waiat died A. H. 442 (A. D. 730-1). The colour 
of his hair was red and, that of his beard white (3). ° 


(1) About seven shillings. 

(2) Literatly: I shall do and act. See note (43), page 73. 

(3) Raj thn Hait was one of the most eminent doctors of the law in tho days of primitive Islamism. He 
taught Traditions on the authority of some of the principal Tébie, and others, such as az-Zuhri and Kathda, 
gave some Traditions on his authority. All the doctors are unanimous in extolling his science and merits, 
and it is quile euffcient to say in his praise, that he was thecompanion, night and day, of the virtuous Omar 
Ibn Abd al-Asty, The family of Rajh inbabited Palestibe, to which coontry they’bad reraoved fom Muistn. 
= (Tab, at-Fokahd, fol. 29.) 


RUBA IBN’ AL-AJJAJ. 


Abd Mubammad Raba Ibn Abi 'sh-Shath& Abd Allah Ibn Riba was a member 
of the tribe of Saad (as-Saadi), which is a branch of that of Tamim (ai-Ta- 
mimi), and a native of Basra. He and*his father (who was surnamed al-Ajjaj) 
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were both cclebrated for their poetical pieces in that style of composition called 
rajaz (1); the prodnctions of each, forming two separate volumes, are all of the 
rajas class and testify the great abilities of their authors. Riba was an able 
tritic in philology and possessed a perfect acquaintance with the rare and obso- 
lete terms of the language. The following anecdote is related by thé gramma- 
rian Yinus Ibn Habib (2): 1 was at Abi Amr Ibn al-Ali’s, when Snubail‘Ibn 
“Orwa ad-Dabui entered. Abd Amr rose up to receive him, and having 
« placed on the floor the saddle-cloth of his mule that his visitor might sit down 
‘on it, he entered into conversation with him. During their discourse, Shu- 
‘bail said to Aba Amr: ‘I asked your friend Raba the derivation of his name, 
“but he did not know it,” On hearing Riba spoken of in this manner, I could 
“ not refrain from saying: ‘ You must (at /eas¢) suppose that Maad the son of 
‘* Adnan spoke better Arabic than Ruba or his father (3): now, do you know 
“what four things are called reba, and that 1 am the humble disciple of 
‘Riba?’ Shubail was unable to reply, and retired highly offended; on which 
“ Abd Amr turned to me and said ; ‘There is a respectable man who comes to 
‘ our conferences and shows us due deference, yet you have offended bim by the 
‘“(inanner in which you addressed him,’—' But I could not contain myself,’ 
‘replied I, ‘on hearing him speak of Riba as he did.’—‘And are you autho- 
“ riged,’ said Abii Amr, ‘to correct the faults of others?’” Ydnus then gave 
the four meanings of the word riba, which are: 1. Any substance employed as 
rennet to coagulate milk ; 2. A portion of the night; 3. The wants of a person, 
ex. He cannot supply the wants (riba) of his family, that is, things of which 
they stand in need and which they rely on him to procure; 4. Semen admissarii. 
The same word, with q hamza on the second radical letter means, a patch put 
ona skin for carrying water.— Riba resided at Basra till the revolt of Ibrahim Ibn 
Abd Allah, the descendant of Ali (4), against al-Mansur, an enterprise of which 
the results sre well known: having then conceived apprehensions for his own 
safety, he withdrew into the Desert to avoid the scene of warfare, but died on 
reaching the very place which he had chosen as a refuge. This was in the year 
445 (A. D, 762-3); he was then advanced in age.—When the word riba, with 
a hamza on the second radical, serves as an appellative noun, it means a wooden 
plug used to stop,up a hole in a water-pot (5); its plural is ridb. As a proper 
name, it designates the poet whose life .s here given. 
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(1) * Ge motrs est de tous les metres arabes celus qu: offre le plus de fecilite et qui se rapproche le plus 
«de la prose.”"—(De Sacy's Trasté sur 1a Prosode arabe.) Ita rules and divisions may he found in Freytag s 
Arabische Verskunst and Samuel Clarke's Prosodia Arabica. 

(2) Fie bfe is given wn this work. 

(3) Maad tbo Adngn was the progenitor of the tribes of Ard, Kérouh, and Tamim. None ever spoke or 
understood Avebic better than he, apd bie talent became proverbial. Aa Réba descended from the tribe of 
Tam, Maeg was his ancestor.—{t appears from the Hémds that Sbubal Tha Orwa was son-in-law to 
Kathda tbo Ditma. : 


(5) ‘Thus revolt took place A H. 24% See AbO '/+FedhsAnnale; Price s Retrospect, vol I page 48 
B) Ht means also a woodgn skewer employed to pin up a rent in 2 water-skin 


RUILIBN HATIM AL-MUHALLABI. 


Abii Hatin Rih was the son of Hitim, the son of Kabisa, the son of al-Mu- 
hallab, the son of Ahi Sufra, of the tribe of Azd: the remainder of the genca- 
logy shall be given in the life of his great gpandfather al-Muhallab, Roh was 270 
reuowned for his nobleness of soul and his generosity. He served under five 
khalifs, namely: as-Saffah, al-Mansiir, al-Mahdi, al-Hidi, and ar-Rashid. 
There t» no other example, it is said, of such a circumstance having occurred 
except tn the case of Abd Misa 'l-Ashari, who acted as governor fer the 
Prophet, Abi Bakr, Omar, Othman, and Ali, In the beginntog of his reign, 
al-Mahdi conferred the government of Kifa on Ruh Ibn Hatim, and afterwards, 
i the year 159 (A. D. 775-6), he confided to him that of Sind. It is stated 
however by some, that Rih was nominated to the government of Sind in the 
year 160, Al-Mahdi recalled him in 464 and named sim’ governor of Basta, 
at the very time in which his brother Yazid lbn Hatim was acting as that 
khalif's lieutenant in Ifrikiya. ,Yazid died at Kairawin on Tuesday, the 18th 
Ramadan, A. H. 170 (March, A. D. 787), after a government of ‘ifteen years 
and thrée months, ang was interred outside Bab Salm, one of the city-gates. 
The people of Ifrikiya then said . «* [fow far apart will the tombs of these two 
“brothers be! The one is now govergor in Sind and the other is here.” It 
so happened, however, that ar-Rashid removed Rab from the government of 
Sind and sent him to fill the place Jeft vacant by the death of. Yazid: he arrived 
in Ifrikiya on the first of Rajab, A. H. "174, and continued to govern that pro- 

67 
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vince till his death, which took place on the 49th of Ramadin, A, H. 174 (end 
of January, A.D, 794). Hé was interred inthe same tombewith his brother, 
and people were much struck with the singularity of their meeting at last, alter 
having been so far asunder, * Rabia Ibn Thabit al-Asadi ar-Rakki (4) went to 
Yazid and recited to him a poem in his honour, fot’ which he was generously 
vewarded; he had ako celebrated the-praises of Yaztd Ibn Osaid as-Sulami (2), 
hy whom he was treated in a manner inadequate to his merits: this induced 
him to compose a poem containing an eulogium on Yazid Ibn Watim and a 
satire on Yazid Ibn as-Sulami ; from this poem we extract the following 
passages : 
How difforent in generosity are the two Yazids—he of the tribe of Sulaim and the 
illustrious son of Hatim. Profusion is the Azdite’s orly aim, buat the Kaisite’s (3) 


passion is to gather ap dithim,. Let him not think, the dunce! that I deign to make 
a satire on him; I am only extolling the men of gencrous deeds. 


Son of Osaid! strive not to rivalize with the son of Hatim, or thou shalt gnash thy 
teeth with repentance. His generosity is an ocean, and if you dare to enter it, thou 
shalt be overwhelmed by its impetuous waves.—Fool that I was! I boped to find honour 
in the tribe of Sulaim! What an idle, what a visionary thought! But the family of 
al-Muhallab is a brilliant constellation, and on the day of battle they lead them of Su- 
laim (into coptivity) as camels arc led by the halter fixed in’their nose. 


We shall confine ourselves to these extracts, as the poem is of a cortsiderable 
length. Yazid had at first pad little regard (o this poet, and was therefore at- 
tached by him in a piece containing this verse : 


I render God due thanka; bat here I am returning with the boots of Hunain (4), as a 
gift from the son of Hatim. 


On his second visit to Yazid, he was received with extreme favour and atten- 
tion. This Yazid was the ancestor of al-Wazir al-Muhallabi (sec his life, page 
A410). 


(1) Hya dans f4ghané, vol. II. fol. 47, un article eur Rabia, fila de ThAbit. Ce podte était appelé com- 
munément Rabiat Errakki, parce qu'il étalt né 8 Raka ree) ; on Je qualifie aussi d’Blansdri, comme ap- 
partenant 8 une famille de Médine. Rabia fut appelé par Ie kalife Mahdi a le cour; il recut beaucoup de pré- 
sens de ce prince, qu'il loua dans un grand nombre de pidces de vors. Ensuite  quitte ta cour, s’éloigna de 
VIrhk, n’eut plus aucun! commerce avec lea autres podtes et tomba dans une sorte d’oubll. Il était aveugle. 
Sous le califat de Haroun, Rabia fit un éloge d'Abbis file de Mohammad Gle d'Alt fila d'Abdalleh Als d’AbbA. 
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Als & Abdelmotalb. Cet Abbls li envoya deux dinars, Rabi, ivté d'une tlle parsimonte, ven veogea per 
deus vers setyriques. Abbis se plaignit au calif, qui ft veoir Rabla devant lui, Insteuit de la honteuse 


Idslnerie d'AbbAs, Haron le blama vivement, renonce # on projet quil avait alors dépouser sa Glle et ren- 
voya Rabia comblé de présens.—A. Cavesin ox Pencxvat. 


(2) This is probably, the Ibn Osald as-Sulami mentioned by Ibn al-A thir a8 having commanded an expedition’ 
cipto Armenia jo the yenr 182 (A, DyT78-0}, 

{Q) The tripe of Sulaiza was descended from that of Kais. 

(A) This is a common proverbial expression; it means’: to be disappointed in Sne's expectations. Its origin 
and explanation are to be found ih al-Maidtni's Proverbs; Froytag’s edition, tom. I. p. 830. See also 
De Sacy’s Hartrs, p.t08, 


AZ-ZUBAIR IBN’ BAKKAR. 


Abi Abd Allah az-Zubair tbo Abi Bake Bakkar Ibn"Abd Allah Ibn Musab 971 
Ibn Thabit Ibn Abd Allah Ibo az-Zubair Sbn al-Awwam, sprung from Asad (a/~ 
Asadi) (1), a member of the tribe of Koraish, and a descendant of Abd Allah 
Ibn az-Zubair, was one of the most learned ntén of his time. He filled the place 
of kadi at Mekka and composed some useful works, such as the Genealogies of 
the tribe of Koraish; a most comprehensive treatise and a standing authority on 
the subject. His other writings display the extensive information and superior 
abitities’of their author. We taught the Traditions which he had refGived 
from (Sufydn) Wn Oyaina and others of the sanfe class, and his own authority 
was cited for Traditions by Ibn Maja al-Kazwini, Ibn Abi 'd-Dunya (2) and 
others. He continued to act as kadi at Mekka till his death, which took place 
on the eve of Sunday the 23rd (or according to others, the 24st) of Zit’I-Kaada, 
A. H. 256 (October, A. D, 870), aged 84 years.—Ilis ‘father Bakkir Ybn Abd 
‘Allah died A. TL, 495 (AD. 810-4). | 


(A) Abd Allah fils de Zobayr fils d’Ellay wm est qualifié d'Acadi, parce qu'il apparteoah, ainsi que Kha- 
flidja, premtére femme de Mahomet et seur d’Elawwhm, a la famille d’Acad fils d’Abdelozin fils de Cosa, 
branche de Coraych.—A. C. pe Pancxvat. . 

(°) Ab0 Bakr Abd Allah fbn Mubemmad Ibn Obsid, a member by adoption of the tribe of Koraish, a glieut 
(mata) of the Omuiyido fomily and surnamed Ibn Abi 'd-Dunia, composed some works on ascetic end other 
subjects. He learned the Traditions from « great nomber of Traditionists, and taught them to other. He 
‘was preceptor 40 some of the young princes of the Abbaside famlly, and one of his puplle obtained later the 
Khalifat and was surnamed al-Motadid. He feceived for his services a pension of fifteen dinars a mooth. 
Died A, H. 284 (A, D. BO4}.—{History of Baghdad by the Khattb, MS. fonds Asselin.wNo. 541, fol. 72.) 
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ABU ABD ALLAH AZ-ZUBAIRI. 


"Abi Abd Allah az-Zubair fbn Abmad Ibn Sulaimaa tbo Abd-Allah Ibn Aasim 
thn al-Mundir Ibn az-Zubair Ibn al-Awwam, surnanfed az-Zubairi, was a juris- 
consult of the sect oftas-Shafl, and the chief imam afd professor of that time at 
Basra, his native city. Perfectly acquainted with’ the legal doctrines of his 
sect, he possessed besides some knowledge of belles-lettres.- Having removed to 
Baghdad, he taught the Traditions on the authority of Dawid Ibn Sulaiman al- 
Muwaddib, Muhammad Ibn Sinan al-Kazziz (1), Ibrahim Ibn al-Walid, and others 
of the same class; his veracity and. exactitude were universally acknowledged, 
and his own authority was given for Traditions by an-Nakkash the author of 
the Commentary on the Koran, by Omar Ibn Bishrin as-Sukkari, Ali Ibn 
Hardin as-Simsar, and others, This doctor, who was deprived of the sense 
of sight, composed many works, such as the Kaf¢ (sufficient) on jurisprudence, 
the Kitdb an-Naiyat (liber intentionis), the Kitdb Satr il-Aura (liber de te- 
gendis pudendis), the Hiddya (guide), the Kitab al-Istishdra wa’l-Istikhdra 
(on taking advice and gaining favour), the Kitab Réadat il-Mytaallim (in 
structions for g@ pupil), the Kitdb al-Imdrat (the signal), etc. (2) Ue 
treated some points of doctrine in a manner peculiar to himself. His death 
took place earliér than A. H. 820 (A. D. 932). 


(1) AbO Bakr Muhammed Ibo Sindn, a Traditionist and native of Baghdad, died A. H. 223 (A. D. 698). - 
{Tab, al-Muhaddithin.) 
(2) Those works treated, most, probably, some of jurisprudence and others of Traditions. 


ZUBAIDA THE WIFE OF AR-RASHID. 


Eubaida, surnamed Omm Jaafar ‘nother of Jaafar), was daughter to Jaafar 
the son of (the khalif’) Aba Jaafar al-Mansir Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Iba 
Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbis Ibn Abd al-Muttalib Ibn Hashim. She was 
the mother of Mubammad al-Amin, the son ‘of Hardin ar-Rashid. Her charity 
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was ample, her conduct virtuous, and the history of her pilgrimage 10 Mekka 
and of what she undertook to execute on ‘the way is so well known, that it 1s 
useless to repeat it (1), Abd ‘l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzi says in his Kitab al-Alkat 
(book of surnames), that she furnished the city,of Mekka with water, the 
Scarcity of which had been ao great some time before, that the contents of a water- 
skint cost ¢ gold piece (dindz). She had i, brought thither from a distance of ten 
miles; this was effected by levelling hills and hewing through rocks, by which 
means a stream, situgted without the sacred territory, was led into the precincts 
of it (2). She constructed also the Akabat al-Bustan (3), and when her inten- 
dant observed to her that the expense would be very great, she replied that she 
was decided to have it executed, were every stroke of a hatchet (gwen during 
the work) to cost a dinar, The same writer sdys that she had one hundred 
slave girls, who all knew the Koran by heart, and that,each of them had the 
task of repeating one tenth of it daily; so that her palace resounded with a 
continual humming like that of bees. He states also that her name was mat 
al-Asiz (handmaid of the Almighty), and that, on account of her plumpness 
and freshness, the surname of Zubaida was given her by her grandfather al- 
Mansiir (4). | At-Tabagi says, in his History, that Hardn ar-Rashid espousec 
her in the year 465 (A. D. 781-2), and that sbe died at Baghdad in the montt 
of the first Jumida, A. II. 246 (June or July, A. D. 83). Ber father Jaafar 
died in the year 186 (A. D. 802). Fy . 


(1) The historian Sebt Ibn al-Jawzn says, 1n his Maradt as-Zamdn, year 246, that Zubauda spent one mil 
hon of dinars in her pilgrimage, and that her gifts to the learned in Mekka and Medina, and the expense a 
the works executed by hor orders in these two cities, amounted to two millions of dinars. 

(2) See Burchhards’s Travels in Arabia, vol p. 198. a 

(8) Akabat al-Bustdn means the ascent to the garden. Yt « not mentioned in any of the hutoreal anc 
Beographictl works which Ihave consulted. =, 

(4) Zubnda fs the diminutive of zudda, eseam, or fresh butter 


ZOFAR IBN AL-HUDAIL AL-HANAFI. 


Abi ’I- Hodail Zofar Ybn al-Hudail Ubn Kais Ibn Sulaim Ibn Kais Ibn Mukam- 
mal Ibn Doh! Ibn Désib thn Jadima Iba Amr Ibn Hunjér ibn Jundub Ibn al- 
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Anbar Ibn Amr Iba Tamim Ibn Murr Ibn Udd Ibn Tabikha Ibn al-Yas Ibn 


Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd ibn Adnan, surnamed al-Anbari {the descendant of 


al-Anbar) was a doctor of the sect of Abii Wanifa, and as pious as learned. He 
* is considered as onc of the great Traditionists, but hedevoted himself principally 
io the solution of legal questions by means of privatesjudgment (rdi), which, with 
the Tanefites, holda the place of analogical deduction (Kids) (1). ‘His father 
al-Hudail was governor of Ispahin. Zafar was hoin jn the year 110 (A.D. 
728-9), and died in the month of Shaban, A. H. 158 (June, A. D. 775). 


(1) 1¢ has boen already observed that the orthodox sects deduce the articles of the law from four sources; the 
Koran, the Sunna on Traditions of the Prophet, che common consent (fjmd) of the ancient imAms, and ann- 
logical reasonings (kéds) foundéd on the prineiples furnished by the firgt three sources. The doctors of the 
sehooh of Abt Moutta had such a predileytion for che Aids, and went to such lengths in {te application, that 
those of the other three sects ofen aceused them of sacrificing the authority of the Koran, of the Sunna, aud 
‘ol the ancient imAms to that of their own private judgment (rd). We hero find the Shdfte Ibn Kbollikin 
declare positively that, in place of the kids, or analogienl deductions, they substituted the principle of private 
judgment, or aa the word rai may welt signily, of mere speculation. 


ABU DULAMA. 

Abi Dulima Zand Ibn al-Jaun was a person celebrated for his wit, his amusing 
adventures, his acquaintance with general literature, and his talent for poctry. 
The hafis Abii 'l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzi says in his Tanwir al-Ghabash (darkness 
lighted up) (4): “Abi Dulama was a black slave from Abyssinia, and one of 
‘his witty sayings is thus related: (The khalif) Abi Jaafar al-Manstr had a 
‘female cousin who died and whom he‘accompanied to the grave. We there 
‘sat down to preside at her burial and showed deep affliction at her loss. 
“ At that moment, Abd Dulima went forward and sat down near him : ‘Fellow!’ 
“said al-Mansdr, ‘what canst thou haVe suited for this place?’ pointing to the 
‘the grave. ‘The Commander of the faith[ul’s cousin ;’ replied the other. 
“On this, the khalif was seized with such a fit of laughter that he fell back- 
a wards, and he said, on recovering: ‘Fellow! thou hast exposed us to shame 
‘before the people!’” The Khatib Says, in his history of Baghdad, that the 
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deceased was Hammiada, wife of al-Mansir, and daughter of Isa, one of al-Man- 
site's uncles.—Omar Ibn Shabba selates, in his History of Basra, that Abi Du- 
lama sent one of his cousins with the following lines to Said Ibn Dalaj who was 
then employed as.director of the Ahddth (2} at Basra s 


. 
+ When you meet the emir greet him with a salutation, and pray that the mercy of God 
be upon him. Tell him then, that I have a creditor among thé Arabs of the desert, a 
delested wretch {3}, who his an old receipt of mine for one thousand dirhims aod the 
half of a thousand and the half of that; a sum which served not for my use, but for gifts 
which I bestowed on the shaikis % the tribe of Tamim (4). 


Thn Dalaj (5) sent him initial the sum for which he asked. When 
Rah Ibn Hatim al-Muhallabi was governor.of Basra, he marched out to attack 
the Khorasanite troops (6), and was accompanied hy Abi Dulama. (When 
the two armies were in presence of each other,) 4 warriorsallied forth from the 
ranks of the enemy and slew successively a number of Ruh’s soldiers in single 
combat. Rah then ordered Abi Dulima to go and fight him; his refusals and 
supplications were of no avail; Rah insisted, gnd Abd Dulama then pronounced 


these verses : 
. 


’ 

I fly to Rab for refuge; Iet him not send me to a combat in which I shall bring dis- 
gtace upon the tribe of Asad (7). Your father al-Muballab left yqu as a legacy the 275 
love of death, but such a legacy as that I have inherited from none. And this I baow 
well, that the act of drawing near to enemies produces a separation hetween souls and 
bodies. 


Ath positively declared, however, that he should go forth and fight. * Why,” 
said be to Abii Dulama, ‘‘do you receive pay from the sultan ?”"—* To fight 
“ for him.”—“' And why not go forth and attack that enemy of God?” —“IF T 
“go forth to him, O emir! I shall be sent to join those who are (dead and’ 
“gone; and the condition I made with the sultan was, to fight for him, hut 
* not to die for him.”-—“By Allah! you shall go and kill him, or take him 
‘ prisone?, or be killed yourself!” Perceiving him to be in earnest, Abi Du- 
lame said: ‘You know that this day will be the first of (my) days in the next 
“ world; 1 must therefore have a stock pf provisions for so long a journey.” 
Rah gave orders in consequence, and had him supplied with a pasty containing 
a fowl, with a piece of meat, a skin filled with wine, and some comfits for the 
dessert, Being thus well provided, Abi? Dulima sallied forth, sword in hand, 
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on a noble charger; and being an excellent horseman in the hippodrome, he 
wheeled him about in different directions and brandished his lance with great 
skill. His adversary watched him for some time, spying a favorable moment 
“toattack him, and then rushed in on him whilst a cloud of dust (dark) as night 
(overshadowed the combatanis). Abdi Dulama tlten sheathed his‘ sword and 
said to the man: ‘God forgive you! be not too hasty, but hear what I have 
“to say; I come to you on important business.”—‘‘ What business ?” asked 
the other, who now stopped facing him.—‘I am AbieDulima.”—“1 have 
heard speak of you; but, God preserve yqu, what can have induced you to 
‘+ come out against me? why hope to conquer me after seeing so many of your 
“ people fall by my hand?" "—ST come neither to kill you nor to fight with you, 
“ but having observed your skill and activity, I longed to make you my friend ; 
‘and I shall now péint out fo you what is better than fighting.” —‘Go on, 
“ with the blessing of God!"—‘I see that you are tired, and must be both 
“hungry and thirsty.”—-‘ That is the fact.”—** What are Khorasan and Irak 
“io us? Ihave here some bread, meat, wine, and a dessert such as a man 
* could desire, and there is not far off a pond of pure water; let us go there and 
“breakfast, and I shall let you hear some of the songs which, the Arabs of 
“the Desert sing to their camels.”—<‘1 desire nothing better.”—‘‘Here goes 
“ thon; I shall retreat, and do you pursue, till we get out of the crowd of com- 
‘«hatants.” They both stared off, and Rih looked about for Abd Dulima, 
hut in vain; and the Khorasanites sought their valiant horseman, byt found him 
not. (When the two worthies had taken their repast) Abd Dulima said to his 
new friend, who had now got into the best humour possible: ‘* You know that 
“ Rah is a most generous man; it is enough to say that he is descended from 
«al-Muhallab; now, he intends to give you a magnificent pelisse, a fine horse, 
“a saddle (8) plated with silver, a sword mounted with precious stones, a long 
“lance, a‘Rerber girl, and other gifts in abundance; asa proof of what I say, 
‘* | here give you his signet-ring which he sends to, you.” —~‘*How can you 
‘make me such a proposal? what am I to do with my family ?”—“ Let God's 
«will be done, and come with me; leave your family there, and God will give 
“you another in its stead."—‘ Well, let us go, with the blessing of God.” 
They then entered at the rear of the army, and gallopped up to Rob, who 
exclaimed: ‘Abi Dulama! and where were you?”—‘“On business of yours. 
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«As for killing the man, I could not do it, and as for having my own blood 
“spilt, 1 felt no inclination for jt, and yet I dared not return without doing 
“something ; so 1 employed gentle means and have brought you the man (as 
“a prisoner), captivated. by your generosity; fgr I promised him, in your’ 
“‘name, such and such things.”—‘ That promise shall be executed,” said 
Rak, “ pfovided he give me security far his fidelity.”—4In what manner?” 
—‘ Let him bring his, faraily with him.” ~ On this the man said: ‘«My family 
“ are far away, and if is impossible for me to bring them here now; but stretch 
“forth your hand, I will place,mine in it, and of my own free accord, make 
“an oath to divorce my wile if 1 prove a traitor to you. Now if 1 do not act 
**with good faith towards you, she is divorced by the very fact, and it would 
then be useless for you to have her in your power.” Your remark is true,” 
said Rih; who immediately received his oath ard entered into a pact with him, 
after which he fulfilled the promises made to him by Abi Dulima, and conferred 
on him, moreover, additional favours. The Khorasanite then fought on their 
side against his countrymen, and the extreme bravery which he displayed 274 
mainly contributed to the success of Rih.——Al-Mansir having once given 
orders to demolish a nymber of houses, among whiclt was that of Abd Dulima, 
the latter addressed (o him these lines : 
Cousin of the Prophet! (hear) the prayer of onc who is on the verge of deati"and 
whose dwelling is on the point of being destroyed, As she suffers calmly whom ro- 
peated pregnancies have accustomed to the pains of parturition, so he 1s calm, but his 


tranquillity is affected. The whole earth belongs to you; Jend then to your slave that 
portion of it which is enclosed by the walls of his house. 


When al-Mahdi, the son of al-Mansiir, returned to Baghdad from Rai (9), Abi 
Dulama went 1o salute him and congratulate him on ‘his arrival. Al-Mahdi 
turned towards him and said: ‘How, are you, Aba. Dulima ?"—“Commander 
«« of the faithful!” replied the other : 

«1 made an oath that if you returned in health and with riches to the abodes of Irak, 
“you should implore God’s blessing on the Prophet and fill my lap with dirhims,’ 

« For the first part, willingly,” answeged al-Mahdi; “ but for the second, not 
“at all."— ¢*May I die to save you!” replied Abi Dulama, ‘but the two parts 
« cannot be separated.”—‘ Let Apt’ Dulima’s lap be filled with dirhims,” said 


al-Mahdi. Abé Dulima then sat down &nd spread out his knees,till his lap was 
68 
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filled with dirhims. ‘Get up now,” said al-Mahdi —‘ Commander of the 
“ faithful!” answered the other, “my robe will be torn with the weight; allow 
«« me first to replace the money in the bags; then I shall be able to rise.”—Abi 
“Dulama composed a great geal of poetry, and mention is made of him by 
(Harin) Ibn (Ali) al-Munajjim, in his work entitled al-Bért, ‘which cont 
tains a selection of pigces composed by-poets who lived subsequently tb the izttro- 
duction of Islamism. He died A. H. 164 (A. D. 777-8); some say, however, 
that he lived till the reign of ar-Rashid, who succeeded 4o the khalifat, A. H. 
170.—It is said that his real name was Zabd, not Zand; but the latter is sup- 
ported by better authority——The following is one of the nuinerous anec- 
otes related of him: He once called in a physician to attend his son who had 
fallen sick, and he agredd to pay him a certain sum of money in the event of the 
patient’s recovery. When histson was restored to health, Abi Dulama said to 
the physician : “ By Allah! we have nothing to give you, but cite the rich Jew” 
(naming him) ** before the judge, for a sum equal to that which I promised you, 
“and Tand my son will serve as witnesses to prove the debt.” The physician 
immediately took the Jew before the hadi of Kafa, Ibn Abi Laila (40), or, it is 
said, Ibn Shuburma (41), and claimed of him that sum., As the Jew denied the 
debt, his adversary said: “1 shall go and bring my proofs.” He then brought 
Abd Dulima and his son into court. As Abi Dulima apprehended that the kadi 
, Would make an énquest into hjs character as a witness (12), he recited the fol- 
lowing verses when in the anteroom, and pronounced them loud enough to be 
heard by the kidi: 

If people wish to expose me, I shall expose them; if they search into my conduct, I 
shall search into theirs. If they remove the rubbish out of my well, I shall do the 
same to theirs, and Ict the public know what that rubbish is. 

We then entered, and having given his ‘evidence, the kadi said: “1 have re- 
“ ecived yolr declaration and admitted your evidence.” (Being convinced, 
however, that they were false witnesses) he paid the:money out of his own 
purse and dismissed the Jew; but he did not dare to refuse Aba Dulima’s tes- 
timony through dread of his evil tongue: He thus quieted at the same time his 
fears.and his conscience. 
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(4) According to Hay Khalifa, the remamder of the ttle ws as follows: f fadlws-Suddn wa’t-Habarh (hewy 
G treatise on the smunent marat of the Negro and Abytasmian races). 

(® The word tas) adddth 1 employtd by the Arabre historians of the crusides 1m the sense of nex 
fevtes, or recruits, but st seems to bear here a different sgmificauon, Ibn al-Athir says, under the year 287 
(A. D, 870-1), that Seld Ibn Daley was at that ume byt}, ty dhol Jl, at Bare. As the’ 
Word dla ieans trade, or capstatton-taz, 1 am inclined to thuok that the 2! and the by» were 
somevother apories of revenue Said was deposed from hys place A. H. 280 (A. Q 872:3,)° 

3) Lterllys May he, 8s a creditor, bo covered with ignominy 

(A) Thn Dilla was a member of iat tribe by enfranchisement —(Kuléd al-Aghdns ) 

(8) All the manuscripts bige here Délay, not thn Détay 

8) According to Ibn al-Athir, Rah Tba Hatim was eppomted governor of Basra, A, H_ 166, and Giied that 
race ul 467, and before that, mm AH 464,'according to Iba Khaliikan, bot none of the hustorians whom f 
have consulted, speak of this affur between Rah and the Khorasaniies {0 the autograph MS this ancedote 
‘and the preceding one are not to be found. 

(1) Abt Duldma was a mawia, or member by eafeanchsement, of te te of Asad —(hstdd aleAghdnu ) 

(8) Thus sigmfientton of the word Spo as been omited 10, the dictionaries Other examples of thi 
sagnitication will be found in the course a the work In Iho Khalddn History of the Berbers, MS No 
‘2402, fol 63, we find this pansage ala! HySb ol ryt de thay 

(9) This was perhaps in AH 466; Ibn al Gina esa vied Jurybo in that year 

(10) Hs Ifo will be found un this work 

(14) Abd Allah Son Shaburma tba at-Tufai scl} .d-Dubbs,acelebrated imim and ¢abt was an eminent 
jourisconsult of [Rafa He learned the Traditions from Ans, a5-Shabi, and Iba Strtn, and bs own authority 
was cited for Tradjtions by Sofyén ath-Thaun, Sofytn Ibn Oyama, and others His veracity and bis eminence 
as a doctor of the law were universally acknowledged He was an abstemous man, mtelhgent, devout, ge 
nerous, of a handsome countenance and possesting a talent for poetry He acted under the khalif al-Mamén 

w hid ofthe cultivated country (Sowedd) around Kafe Born AH 92 (A D. 7104), died AH afk p 
761-2) (Tad. al-Fok ALYAM) . 

(2) The mquist into the character of witnesses 1s an rmportant part of the Meslim trial Tt as.alled Taz 
layat (puryfication , and 1s mstituted by the kd: when he has any doubts respecting the morality of tht 
person who yivis evidence See Hamilton s Hedaya, chapter on Eerdence 











IMAD AD-DIN ZINKI. . 


Aba ‘LJawd Zinki, surnamed al-Malk al-Mansu: Imad ad-din (the victo- 975, 
rious prince, the column of region), was $on to Ak Sunkur Ibn Abd Allah, 
generally known by the title of al-Hajrb, and lord of Musul. (The life of his 
father has been already given, page 225.) Zinki was one of the most eminent 
emirs under the Seljithides, and had beew appointed governor of Raghdad in the 
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year 524 (A. D. 1127), by Mahmiid Jbn Muhammad Ibn Malak Shah, the reign- 
ing sultan of that dynasty. “(4¢ @ later periad, the city of Musul was granted 
to him as a fief under the following circumstances.) After the assassination 
‘of Ak Sunkur al-Bursoki andthe death of his son Masid, which events we have 
already noticed (page 228), a decree was issued by the sultan Malimid, who 
was then in Khorasie, directing that the city of Mogul should be delivered over 
to Dubais Ibn Sadaka al-Asadi, the lord of al-Hilla, ‘who immediately prepared 
to proceed to his new government. (The life of Dubais avill be found, page 
504), The citadel of Mosul was then in the hands of a powerful emir, named 
Jawili, who had been entrusted by al-Bursoki with the command of the place. 
Prompted by the desire of obtaining the goverument of Mosul for himself, Ji- 
wili dispatched (o Baghdad two emissaries, Rahd addin Abi ‘I-Hasao Ali Ibn 
al-Kasim as-Shahroztri and S&lah ad-din Muhammad al-Yaghisini (1), for the 
purpose of effecting that arrangement. On their arrival, they found that the 
khalif al-Mustarshid was decidedly adverse to the nomination of Dubais, and 
would hy no means give his consgnt to it; and a number of letters passed be- 
(ween him and the sultan Mahméd on the subject. He finally made choice of 
‘Zinki as a proper candidate for that office, and having called in the two emissa- 
ries sent from Mosul, he made an agreement with them that means should be 
taka (0 influence public opinion in favour of Zinki. To obtain this‘ nomina- 
tion, the Khalif himself offered the sultan one hundred thousand dinars; and 
the two deputics also engaged to pay him a certain sum of money. ,The conse~ 
quence was that the nomination of Dubais was annulled. Zinki then set out 
and obtained possession of Mosul on the 40th of Muharram, A. H. 521 (27th 
January, A. D. 4127).. Such is the statement made by Ibn al-Okaimi in his 
History (2), but some say that Zinki proceeded to Mosul in the year 522; this, 
however, is not exact, When Zinki was established in his government, the 
sullan Mahmud (whose life we shall give) confided to him his two sons Alp Ars- * 
lan and Farrikh Shah al-Khafaji (3) that they might he brought up ‘under his 
care, and it was for this reason that he received the title of Atabek, which, as we 
have already observed in the life of Jakar (page 330), means a bringer up of 
princes. Zinki then became master of all the country around Mosul, and took 
Edessa from Joscelin the Armenian (4), on Saturday, 25th of the latter Jumada, 
A. H. 539 (23rd December, A. D. 1144). He afterwards marched against Kalat 
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Jaabar (5), which was then in the possession of Saif ad-Dawlat Abi '+Hasan 

Ali Ibn Malik, and having laid siege to it, he was ont the point of taking it, when, 

on the morning of Wednesday, the 15th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 544 (22nd 
September, A. 1). 1146), he was found dead in hty bed; having been assassin- 
‘ated that rfight in-his sleep by one of his cunuchs (6). He was interred at Sif- 

fin? My preceptor Izz adedin Ibn al-Atbir says, in his History of the Atabeks, 
that Zinki was about {en ‘years of age when his father was slain, and as this 
event happened in the year 487, as we have already said ( page 225), he must 
have heen born about 47% (A. D.,1084-5.)—Siffin is a tract of land on the bor- 

der of the Euphrates, at the distance of a parasang, or less, from Kalit Jaabar; —. 
it is situated on the Syrian side of the Eupbrates, and Kalat Jaabar on the Meso- 
potamian. At Siflin is a chapel erected on the spot where the celebrated hattle 

was fought between Ali and Moawia (in the yedr 37 of the Hijra); it contains 
also the tombs of anumber of those Companions (of Muhammad) who [ell sn 

the action; that of Ammar Ibn Yasir, for instance. — The kidi Baha ad-din 276, 
as-Shahroziri died on Saturday, the 6th Rargadan, A. 1. 532 (48th May, A D. 
1438), at Aleppo, whence his body was borne to Siffin and there interred. 


(4) Fuller details of these proceedings ate given by Ibn al-Achtr in bis Annals Thus yortion of Ibn al-Athtr « 
work will Ho found, text and translation, im the first yolume of the eollection published by the Acade +e des 
Insersptons ct Belles-Lettres, and entitled Extracts des Hustorveng arabes relats/s aux Crossades 

(2) Ths work 18 not nouced by Hay: Khalita, and 1 haye not been able to procure any information respect= 
ing wts author * 

{3) In the lite of Ghavt, the son of Zink, tho Khallhan gives the title of al-Khafbys to Alp Arslan In «uv 
doing he must have followed the authority of Sbn al-Athls See page 330 of (hus volume, 

(4) Teas singular that Yhn Khallikin should give the ule of the drmensan to Jycelin count of Edevss, 

(8) The castle of Jaabar. Sec page 329 
+ (6) Fora fuller aceount of Zinkt and bis enterprises, see M. Remnaud’s Eztraite des Historsens arabes rela— 
tofs aus Guerres des Crorsades. : 


‘ZINK! IBNe MAUDUD. 


Abi ’I-Fath Zinki, the son of Kuth ad-din Maudid and grandson of Zinki 
(Ion Ak Sunkur), whose life has beef just given, was surnamed (like him) 
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Imad ad-din, and was usually entitled the Lord of Sinjar. He received the so- 
vereignty of Aleppo en the death of his cousin al-Malik as-Salih Nar ad-din 
Ismail Ibn Mahmid Ibn Zinki, in the year 577 (A. D. 1181-2). The sultan 
Salih ad-din Yasuf Ibn Aiydb then laid siege to Aleppo, A.H. 579, and obtained 
possession of it in the month of Safar of the same ycar (June, A. D.4482); an 
arrangement having heen made between him and Zinki, who received in ex- 
change the city of Sinjar and its dependencies (1). Zinki removed to Sinjar and 
remained there till his death, which took place in the month of Muharram, 
A.H, 594 (November, A. D. 1197). 


(1) Some secount of the conquest of Aleppo is given by M. Reinoud in bis Batratts des Auteurs arabes 
relatife aux Croisades. 


BAHA AD-DIN ZUHAIR AL-MUHALLABI. 


Abd 'I-Fadl Zubair Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Yahya Ibn al-Hasan Ibn 
Jaafar Ibn Mansdr Ibn Aasim al-Muballabi al-Ataki(4), surnamed the katib 
Bahi.ad-din (splendour of religion) was one of the most eminent meh of the 
age for his talentsin prose, vers, and penmanship, and the nobleness of his ¢ha- 
racter. Having entered into the service of al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-din Abi, 
“|-Fath Aiydb, the son of al-Malik al-Kamil and (afterwards) sultan (of Egypt), 
he accompanied him from Egypt to the Eastern Countries (Mesopotamia), 
where he remained for some time and then followed him to Damascus, of which 
he had obtained possession. He continued to reside at Damascus till his master 
lost that city under the circumstances which are so well known (2). Soon after, 
when al-Malik as-Salih was at Nablus (Naplous), his troops treacherously de- 
serted him, and he was taken prisoner by his cousin al-Malik an-Nasir Dawid, 
prince of Karak, and imprisoned in the ‘citadel of that place. As for Baha ad- 
din Zohair, he remained at Nablus throygh respect for his patron, and abstained 
from entering into the service of another. When al-Malik as-Silih obtained 
possession of Egypt, Zuhair accompanied him to that kingdom in the same 
capacity as before, and arrived there towards the end of the month of Za ‘l- 
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Kaada, A. H. 637 (June, A.D. 1240). We shall speak again of these events in 
the life of his father al-Malik al+Kamil Muhammad, to which article we there- 
fore refer the reader. 1 was then dwelling at Cairo, and having felt a strong 
desire of meeting Baha ad4iin from what I had heand respecting him, I obtained 
‘an interviéw with -him aftet his arrival, and I found that his noble character, 
profound ‘instruction, and ‘mildness of manners far surpissed what I had been 
told. He was in high, favour with his master, by whom he was esteemed to 
such a degree, that she became the sole confident of his secret thoughts, and 
with ali this, he never employedshis influence but to do good: many were the 
persons whom he obliged by hig recommendations and protection. He often 
recited to me fragments of his own poetry, one of, which was as follows: 


© thon (who art a) gatden of beauty! take me Jo thee; thou shalt anffer no wrong 
Didst thou ever see a garden without a little flower (Zuhair)? 


He recited to me also this piece, as being of his own composition : 


How can 1 be delivered from love, which ig mixed and combined with my son! ? 
1 strived to controul my passion for that fickle nymph, who never yielded me a favour. 
Did the moon wish to equal her {in beauty), 1 should say to the moon: ‘Thy wish 1s 
“vain.” And thou, pliant branch waving over the sands of the desert! (think not to 
rival the thinness of her waist ;) between her and thee how wide a difference! When 
my friends blamed the folly of my Jove, her face was for me an ample excuse. What 
divine pen hath traced on that neck the letter wat 5 with her ringlets! How éXpress 
tay admiration for the dimples on those cheeks! On passing by me; she turns round 
her head—didst thon ever sec a gazelle (3}? There is nothing faulty in her but the 
Janguor (4) of her yes. © moon of happiness, at whose aspect my star has set! O 
thou who refusest me the sweetness of thy favour, and grantest me the bitterness of thy 
dislike! O desire not my death! and yet, if by chance thou showest me love, I die. 


I heard also from him these lines, which he told me were his own: 


Tam troly your Zuhair, for the Muzpina (5) to whom I owe my existence is the libe- 
tality of your hand. I like to hear handsome (jam#l) montion made of you; that is for 
mo ag a (beloved) Buthaina (6). Ask your recollection concerning my ‘affection to— 
wards you; for therein your recollection is a Juhaina (7). 

’ 


Ee recited to me also another of his pieces, but 1 recollect only two lines of dt; 
they are as follows : 
Narcissus of his eyes (8)! how long wilt thou drain my beart’s blood? 0, how thou 


art languishing! In beauty nothing resembles thee; nought in the world can equal 
thy perfection. * . 
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All his poetry is remarkable for its delicate turn of thought, and the graceful 
ease of its composition may be really called unattainable (9). -He gave mea cer- 
tificate declaring that I was perfectly master of the poems contained in his 
‘didn ; but as this collectipn is of frequent occurrence in the hands of the 
pubtic, I shall abstain from citing any further extracts.—] was informed by 
au intimate friend of; his, Jamal ad-din Yahya Ibn Matrdh, (whose life shall be 
given in this work,) that he once addressed the Adtzb in the following lines : 

When the marks of your kindness and favour came to me irfa constant auccession, I 
exclaimed : “ Mayest thou live for ever to do goo.” Speak no more of Harim’s gene- 
rosity; Zubair is more generous than he (10). 


Baha ad-din Zubair informed ime-that his master al-Malik as-Silih once sent 
him from the East countries to Mosul on a mission, and that he there met with 
978 my friend the emir Sharaf ad-din Abi Abbis Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi 
‘}-Wafa Ibn Khatiab, surnamed Ibn al-Haliwi, whose family were originally of 
that city, but who himself was born and resided at Damascus. This emir hav- 
ing gone to pay his respects to him, recited in his presence a long and most 
heautiful poem, of which one of the verses was: 
You compose in verso and you reward those who praise you in verée ; tell us then 
whether you are Zubair or (farim. 
Pe ‘ 
“On my return from Mosul,” said Zuhair, ‘1 met Jamal ad-din Ibn Mat- 
“rih, to whom I gave the poem to read, He was much struck with this verse, 
“and he afterwards wrote to me these two lines, When the marks of your 
“ kindness, ete,” —Vbn al-Halawi's verse is an imitation of the following, which 
were composed by Abit 'l-Kasim, an excellent poet, in honour of the missionary 
and prince of Yemen, Saba Ibn Ahmad as-Sulaihi (14) : 


When 1 praise the noble chief Ibn Ahmad, he rewards me and gives me praise in 
return. ‘For my poetry he gives me his and presents besides; so he repays mo my 
capital with interest, 


Hearned from Baha ad-din that his birth took place at Mekka on the Sth of 
hi ‘Llijja, A. HE. 584 (February, A. J. 1186); and he informed me, on ano- 
ther,occasion, that he was born at Wadi Nahhla, a valley near thal city. It 
was from his own mouth that I received the genealogy inserted above, and he 
told me that be descended from al-Mshallab Ibn Abi Sufra.—I had sketched 
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out the foregoing notice whilst he was yet alive and confined fo his house ( from 
gref’S after the death of his master (4. H. 647); but he was carried off later, 
by the dreadful sickness which prevailed in Egypt and Cairo, A. H. 656, and 
from which very few recovered. It began on ‘Phursday, the 24th of Shaw-' 
wal, and Raha adsdin was wne of those who were taken ill; he suffered a few 
days and then expired towards the afternoon of Sunday, dith of Zi '-Kaada of 
that year (November, A. D. 1258). The nevt day, after the prayer of noon, his 
corpse was borne to ithe Lesser Karafa and interred near the south side of the 
chapel which covers “whe J simim as-Shafi's tomb. 1 was not able to attend his 
funeral service, being then confined with the epidemic; but on my recovery, 
1 visited his grave, on account of our mutual friendship, and 1 prayed to God 
to have mercy on him; alter which t read over him a portion of the Koran. 


(1) AF-Atakr meany dewended ftom al-AUtk, a member of the tribe of Az 

(2) See the Aunals of AbO ‘I-FedA under the year 037 of the Huta 

(8) By this aportrophe he means thnt bis mistress turned rend her head with the grace of a garelle ‘Tus 
is a very common wnage in Arabic poetry 

(4) See page 28, note (3). 

(8) Zubaw tho quthor of one uf the Moatiakas, dew ended from Mucaina tba Vdd Ibn Tabikha 

(8) Buthana was the mustres of famtt Ser the Iifr of the latter, page 334. 

(7) Aw allusion to theancent proverb «yes pax!t sanyo az Bact mformation may be gd rom 
Juhaina See Potoch & Specemen, p 329 

{8) See Introduction 

(9) They seems to be the sea which the author nant to express by the words geal edt, but some 
doubts remain on the translator's tmnd 

(40) The poet Zuharr celebrated in his Moaliaka the generosity of Harm —This ts another play on the sitm- 
Iude ut names, 

(141 A dhetch of this prince s history us given in Sohaonsen s Mistorsa Tellin p 134 


ZIAD IBN ABD ALLAH AL-BAKKAIL. 


Aba Muhammad Ziad al-Aamin way the ‘son of Abd Allah Ibn Tofail tin 
Amir al-Absi (1), and descended from the family of al-Bakka, a branch of the 
tribe of Aamir Ibn Sasi. Ziad knew by heart the Sirat ar-Rasul, or History of 
the Prophet by Muhammad Ibn Ishak, and taught it with the permission of the 

. 69 
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author, and it is his authority which is cited by Abd al-Malik Jbn Hisham in the 
remodelled edition of that work, entitled Sirat Jén Hishdm, Al-Bakkli was 
born at Kufa; his veracity and exactitude as a traditionist are well established, 
having heen cited by al-Bokhari, in that chapter of the Sahih which treats on 
war with infidels, and by Muslim in different places of his work bearing the same: 
tile. Al-Bokhari mentions in his History this saying of Waki (7bn al-Jarrdh) : 
Zidd is too eminent to have his veracity as a traditionist impeached ; and at- 
Tirmidi, having misunderstood it, wrote in his collection of Traditions: ‘ Al- 
“ Bokhari states that Wahi said: Zidd Ibn Abd Allah, notwithstanding his 
‘eminence, has had his veracity as a Traditionist impeached,” This is, 
however, a mistake, as Waki said nothing more of him than what al-Bokhari 
mentions, and had Wak! impugned his veracity, neither al-Bokhiri nor Muslim 
would have cited a single Tra¢ition on his authority; since they rejected that 
270 of al-Tlarith al-Aawar and Abbin [hn Aiyash because as-Shabi accused them of 
falsehood. Ziad received his Traditions from al-Aamash and transmitted them 
to Ahmad Ibn anhal and others, by whom his authority is cited, He died at 
Kila, A. H. 183 (A. D. 799). —Bakkat is derived from Bakkd (the weeper), a 
surname given to his ancéstor Rabia Ibn Aamir Ybn Sagi on account of a cir 
cumstance too improper to be mentioned (2). : 


(A) It is impossible that Zidd could have helonged to the tribe of Abs, a1 the surname here given him seems 
to indicate, ‘Therein every reason to think that, for Abst caus] we must read Aaési \coill (dorcended 
from Kais Ghailén). The latter, as I have since discovered, is the reaiting af the autograph MS. 

(2) This circumstance is not mentioned in the Kstdb al-Aghdni, the only work in which there was any pro- 
bability of Gnding i. 


TAJ AD-DIN AL-KiNDI. 


Aba ‘l-Yomn Zaid Ibn al-Hasan Tbn Zaid Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Said al-Kindi 
(belonging to the tribe of Kinda), surnamed Taj ad-din (the crawn of reli- 
gion), was born and brought up at Baghdad, but he fixed his residence at 
Damascus and, died in that city. We was a Aoran-reader, a grammarian, and 
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a man of letters; the first of his age in all the branches of erudition, deeply 
imbued with traditional informatjon received from the best authorities, and so 
illustrious by his reputation that it is useless for us to expatiate on his merits. 
Having studied under the most eminent mastersy and among the rest, Abu 's-" 
Saidit Ibv as-Shajari, Abi. Muhammad Ibn al-Khashshib, and Aba Mansir 
al-Jawaliki (1), he left Baghdad when yet a youth, and he yevisited it for the last 
time in the year 563 (A. B, 1467-8). Maving fixed his residence at Aleppo, 
he traded in old clothes, which he took to sell in Asia Minor, Ie afterwards 
removed to Damascus, where he, gained the friendship and special favour of the 
emir Izz ad-din Farrakh Shih, son to Shahin Shih and nephew to the sultan 
Salih ad-din Yasuf Ibn Aiyub. : Having accompanied his patron to Egypt, he 
got into his possession the most valuable works presérved in the libraries of 
that country, and dhen returned to Damascus, whtre he settled. He was visited by 
numbers for the purpose of studying under his tuition, and the list of (his own) 
masters, drawn up by himself in alphabetical order, forms a large volume. Une 
of his scholars related 10 me the following cjreumstance : “1 was sitting at the 
“door of the grammarian Abi: Muhammad Ibn al-Khashshab, when the cele- 
«¢ brated imam, az-Zamakhshari, came out and advanced towards me, He 
“supported himself on a crutch in walking, {having lost one of his fect, which 
“had betn frost-bitten ;) and the people said: There is az-Zamukhshari.”, The 
same person furnished (me with @ note copied ty him) from (@ paper in) the 
handwriting of Taj ad-din, and which I here give: “‘Az-Zamakhshari was the 
* most learned Persian of his time in the Arabic language, having surpassed 
“ them all by the knowledge which he obtained of it (4y practice) and by the 
* study of works treating on the subject. Ie was the last of their men of talent, 
“and was well known to be a Motazelite. We came to us at Baghdad in the 
“ year 533 (A. 1D. 1138-9), and I saw him twice at the house of my master 
“¢ Abi ‘l-Mansir al-Jawaliki, under whose tuition he was reading some intro- 
“ duetory works on philology (2), with the desigu of procuring from him a 
‘lisence to teach them; for az-Zamakhshari, with all his learning, had never 
met (with masters of repute so as to, study under them), neither had he 're- 
“ ceived any oral information (which he was authorised to communicate to 
* others).” When I was at Caio, the shaith Muhaddab ad-din Abi Talib 
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Muhammad, surnamed Ibn: al-Khaimi, related to me this anecdote : “The shackh 
“ Taj ad-din al-Kindi wrote to me, from Damascus, a poem containing these 
“Vines : 


“O my friend ! you s0 gedulous to falfil the duties of friondstip! you have kept 
‘ your promise towards us and laid upon us a heavy debt (of gratitude). “We are here 
‘in Syria, possessed with the desire of seeing you (3}; do you, in Egypte feel desire 
*to see us? In withholding from you the respect duc to your merit, there we held 
“the first rank; but you hold the first rank in the besfowing of fayours upon us. It 
‘is out of our power that you should see us with you, and it is out of yours that we 
‘should see you with us. May God fulfil his promise towards those who heep theirs ; 
“ may he grant {0 our friend) as full a recompens” as the' fidelity we have shown.” 


“980 “To this,” said Ibn al-Khaimi, “1 replied in a piece of verse which con- 
“tained these lines : 


0 you, descendants of Kind’ who inhabit Syria ! wo have failed in our duly towards 
‘you. To fulfil the obligations of friendship, we should have died on your departure 
‘from us."" 


Ihn al-Khaimi recited to me also, the following verses as Taj ad-din's: 


Let the astrologer grovel in his delusion, if he pretend tu the knowledge of events 
brought round by the revolution of the sphere. To God alpne pertains eternat hnow- 
ledge, and neither man nor angel shares with him thercin, Astrologers make of then 
impiety a net tp catch wealth; what evil means they cmploy,—a net and infidelity! 


The following lines were written to Taj ad-din by Abi Shuja Ibn adDah- 
han al-Faradi, whose life shall be given later : 


May the Lord in his bounty grant thee, Zeid! such additional favours as may sur- 
pass thy utmost hopes! May God never work a change in thy happy state as long as 
state and change shall be discussed by grammarians (4). It is to thee, above all men, 
that a grammatical alldsion should be addressed ; have not grammatical examples been 
formed with thy name (3)? 


When the shaikh Taj ad-din was far advanced in years, he composed these 
lines: 


J see men desire long life, but length of life proves only the nothingness of the past, 
«and bringeth with it misery. In the season of youth } wished that God might lengthen 
toy days, and traly such a gift isa favopr. But when I obtained my wish, that age 
which | desired so much became an affliction. When alone, my imagination sets be- 
fore my mind the image of myself borne on the shoulders of men who walk with rapid 
pace (6). Wher the Zephyr flits past me, its breath reminds me (not of gardens, but) 
of those excavations which are covered ever with earth (7). Here } am now, exposed 
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to the fearful thunders and lightminga (8) of one and ninety years. People say: 
‘ eee wall do thee good,” ies for me ‘there ts one medicine only—the mercy of 


Tay ad-din was born at Baghdad on the morning 0 of Wednesday, 25th Shaban; 
WA. TL, 520 , Sepiember, A. 0.1126); he died at Damascus on Monday, the 6th 
of Shaww4l, 613 Gannary, A. D. 1247), and was interred the same day at Mount 
Kasiin, As for the shayh Muhaddab ad-din (Jon al-Khamn), he told me 
himself that his genealogy was as follows. Abi Talib Mubammad Ibn Abi ’l- 
Hasan Ali Ibn Ali Ibb al-Mufaddal Ibn at-Tamaghas. He recited to me a great 
deal of poetry composed by himself and by others. I got acquainted with him 
at our assemblies in Kairo, and whs informed by him that he was born at al-Hilla 
al-Mazyadiya (9) on the 28th of Shawwal, A. If. 549-(January, A. D. 4155), 
He died (at Cairo) on Wednesday, 20th of Zit q-Hijja, $42 (May, A. D. 1243), 
and was interred the neat morning in the cemetery of the Lesser Karafa, 1 at- 
tended his funeral service. We was considered to be a perfect master of (the pure 
Arabic) language, and a correct transmilter ot poetical pieces and of ( phraves 
dlustrative of ) philology. —Kadsiun is a mountain which overlooks Damascus ; 284 
at contains the tombs and mausoleums of the inhabitants, with a mosque, a 
number of edlleges and of Moslim monasteries. (Tivo of the rovers which water 
Damaseys,) the Thaura and the Yazid have their sources mm thls mountain, , 


(1) The lives of these three persons will be found 10 this work 

(2) The words Lcx'l,3 (yt M80 vague im shear meaning, that the phrase 40 whic thoy belong may he 
trannlated thas: Under whose (urtson he was reading she sntroducisons of some phslologrcal works, or wnilor 
wshow turtion fa tos readeng rome phuiologal works, frow bequnnng fo end. 

(3) Literally: Pledges in the possession of desire towards thee 

(a) State and change, or, as the original words are sometimes translated, the term of errcumstance aul the 
exchange or permutatine, are two subjects which the Arabian gramimarians have treated with great abiltly. 

(8) Alluding to the usual exam », e Atett Zesdes, Yee 22) yo worberamtt Zeus Amun, 
ete. 

(6) That us The amage of his own funeral. The apd march of & Moslua funeral procession 1s well 
known, 

(f) He moans the graves, buts anwilling to pronounge a ford of such sinister meamng 

(8) A metaphor for threats. It 1s employed tn the Kbran, 

(9) See page SO ’ 
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ZIRL IBN MANAD. 


* Phe emir Ziri Ibn Mandy & member of the tribe of Sinhija (4), and sprung 
from Himyar, was the ancestor of al-Moizz Ibn Bidts (whose life witl be found! 
mm another part of this work). Mention has heen atready made of his son Bo- 
Jukkin (page 267), of bis great-grandson Badis ( pdge 248), and of his des~ 
cendant Tamim (page 284): in this last article, we have traced up, in the full- 
est manner, the descent of the family; Ziri was the fiest of them who attained 
supreme power, [t was he who founded and fortified the city of Aashir ; he 
commenced that undertaking during the revolt ‘ol Abi Yanid against al-Kaim Ibn 
al-Mahdi and his son Ismail ‘al-Mansir (see page 219}. Ziri having esta- 
hlished his power at Aashir ahd subdued the surrounding country, received 
{rom al-Mansir the gift of the town of Tahart and its dependencies. Te was 
an able ruler, brave and enterprising. The secret jealousy and hatred which 
subsisted between him and Jaafar, al-Andalusi (see page 326) led to a battle 
which terminated by the death of Ziri, This event occurred in the month of 
Ramadan, A. 11. 360 (July, A. D. 974); it is said that his horse having stum- 
Wed, he was thrown to the ground and then killed. His reigu lasted twenty-six 
yeas.» —We have already spoken of Aashir in the life of Ibn Kurhil (page 
48) (2), ——Tadhart is a city m North Africa: there are two places which ‘bear 
this name, one Old Tehart and the other New Tahart, but 1 do not know 
which of them it was that came into the possession of Ziri (3). 


(1) Ibn Whhallikdn pronounces ths word sunhdjo, of smhdsa, but the manucripty of the story of the 
Berbers by thn haldon wnte 16 Sanblye Tt isan Arabi. corruption of the Berber name Zandk by o 
Sanat Slo, . 

(2) Thy isan vreroght; the author merely refers batk to the present article.——In my translation of the 
Arabic bistorsany who treat of the dypasties of Noeth Asrica, will be found a note on the precise sttuation of 
Aasbtr, a point which bad not been hutherto ascertamed. 11 1 suffieent to state bere that this city was built 
on thp range of those precipitous belts to the south of Algerss, which are named in modern maps Jittery Dock 

(8) New Tahart was founded by Abd ar-Rabwan jp Busteunde, A. H. 144. It wes this exty which was 
even to Zit hy ab Manstr. . 
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ZAINAB THE DAUGHTER OF AS-SHARI. 


Zainab, called-also Hurfa, and surnamed Onmm ‘al-Muwaiyad, was the daugh- 
ter of Abd’ ‘l-Kistm Abd &r-Rahmin Ybn al-lIasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sahl Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Abdis the Sali, a native of Jurjin and an indabitant of Naisapir, 
who was generally known'by the surname of as-Shari, His daughter Zainal 
was a woman of great instruction, having met (and studied under) a number 
of persons eminent for their learning, and from whom she obtained certificates 
authorising her to teach that infgrmation and traditional knowledge which she 
had acquired under their tuition. Among those from whom she took lessons 
were Abi Muhammad Ismail Ibn Abi ‘l-Kasim Jbn Abi Bakr the koran-reader 
and a native of Naisipir, Abi ‘l-Kasim Zahir as-Shabhami and Abi Bakr 
Wajih as-Shabhimi the sons of Abd Tibir, Abd al-Munim al-Kushairi, and 
Abi ‘lFutth Abd al-Wabhib Ibn Shih as-Shadiyaji (native of Shddiydj near 
Naisamir). She received also licences to taach from the hafiz Abd al-Ghifir 
al-Farisi, the very learned az-Zamakhshari, author of the Kashshaf, and other 
masters of traditional fearning. I possess a licence which she granted me in 
the year O10 (4.D. 4213-4. J was then little more than two years of age, 
as) my birth took place on Thursday afternoon, 44th of the latter RabieA. HI, 
608 ‘(22nd September, A. D. 1244) (1). Iwas born at Arbela, in the college 
founded by he sultan of that city, al-Malik al-Moazzam Muzaffar ad-din, the son 
of Zain ad-din, Zainab was born at Naisapir, A. H. 524 (A. D. 1430), and died a8 
in the same city, in the month of the latter Jumida, A. H. 615 (A.D. 1218-9), 
—Shari means one who prepares or sells camel's hair ; T'do not know, how- 
ever, which of her ancestors it was who, by following this profession, obtained 
that surname. ‘ 


(1) It is possible for a child of that age to learn by heart some of the shotler Traditions, some of which con- 
sist only in a few words. 
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SALIM IBN ABD ALLAH, AL-ADAWI. 


Silim, the son of Abd Allah and surnamed Abi Omar or Abi Abd Allah, was 
grandson to the khalif Omar Ibn Khatib (through whom he descended from 
ddi Tin Caab Ibn Lupai, Sor which reason he bore the surname of }al-Adiwi. 
He was one of the chief jurisconsults of Medina and also one of the principal 
Teabis by his hirth, his learning, and his veracity as a Traditionist. He gave 
the Traditions on the authority of his father and others, and his own authority 
was cited by az-Zubri and by Nafi. He died towards the end of Zé ‘l-lija, 
A. H. 106 (May, A. D, 725), or 108 according {o another statement. The khalif 
Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik had presided at the pilgrimage that year, and on his 
return from Mekka, he,entered Medina at the moment of Salim’s death. It was 
he who pronounced the funeral service over the hody, and he proceeded to the 
burying-ground of al-Baki for that purpose ; the crowd being so great {that it 
was impossible to perform it at the house of the deceased). Hisham, on see- 
ing the multitude of people which had assembled there, said to Ibrahim Ibn 
Hishim al-Makhaimi : “ Make a levy of four thousand nen from among these 
‘ people, to serve me as soldiers ;” and for this reason it was, that the year of 
Salinn's death wad called the year of the four thousand, Muhammad Ibn Ishak, 
the author of the work entiqed al-Maghdzi wa ‘s-Siar, relates as (ollows : 
“1 saw Salim the son of Abd Allah and the grandson of Omar Ibn al-Khattab ; 
“ he always wore woollen (J); he was a corpulent man and lived by the labour 
“of his own hands, (The Ahalif’) Sulaimin Ibn Abd al-Malik entered one 
“day into the Kaaba, and seving Salim, told him to ash whatever he desired, 
“on which Salim answered : ‘By Allah! I shall ask of God only, when J am in 
“ God’s house,” ” 


(4) This would seem to prove that he belonged to the fraternity of the SOfis. 
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ABU BAKR IBN ATYASH. 


Abi Bakr Salim Ibn Aiyash Ibn Salim al-Khaiyat al-Asadi al-Kifi (@ member, 
of the tribe of Asad, a native of Kiuifa), an eminent Traditionist and cele- 
brated for his learning, was one of those who received from Asim the readings 
of the Koran, and handed, them down. "He had been etfranchised by Wisil 
Ibn Haiyin al-Ahdab. *The following anecdote respecting him is related by al~ 
Mubarrad in his Kd/kd: Ab Bakr Ibn Aiyash said: ‘1 was suffering from an 
“anxious desire (of meeting ote whom 1 loved), when I called to mind the 
« verse of Zi 'r-Rumma’s : 


‘Perhaps a flow of tears will give me ease 5 from pain; perhaps it may cure a heart 
* whose sole companion is sad thoughts.’ 


«On this 1 withdrew to a private place and wept, by which means my suffer- 
“ ings were calmed.’” A number of other anecdotes are related concerning 
him. Some say that Abd Bakr was his regl name and not a surname, but 
others mention that he was called Shoba. The following relation has been 
handed down in his own words: ‘When a misfortutte befel me in my youth, | 
«+ hore it with firmness and kept from weeping by strength of endurance (4); this 
« however was hurtful to me, and I suffered much from it ; but one day. being 
“* atal-Konisa (2), 1 saw an Arab of the Desert rsounted on a camel, who stop- 
“ ped and recited these lines : 
«My two friends (3)! (rein over your camels and) turn their breasts towards Huzwa, 
‘ that spot so long abandoned. There we shall weep over the abodes (of our friends, 
“now in ruins)! Perhaps a flow of tears may give me ease-from pain; perhaps it 
“may cure a heart whose sole companion is sad thoughts.” 
te eT asked who he was, and they told me he was Zi ‘r-Rumma. Some lime 945 
“ afler, misfortunes fell upon me, and having wept, I obtained relief. On this 
“1 said: “That scoundrel of a wild Arab! how knowing he was.’” Eighteen 
days after the death of ar-Rashid, Ibn ‘Aiyash died at Kifa, A.H. 193 (April, 
A.D. 809), at the age of ninety-eight years. Ar-Rashid died at Tas on ‘the 
eve of Satutday, the 3rd of the latter Jumada of that year (23rd March, A. Dd. 
809). —It is also said that Ibn Aiyish was a maw/a to the fribe of Kani Tbn 


Asad Ibn Khuzaima. A 
‘ 70 
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(4) Here the author relates, perhaps through inadvertence, another version of the same anecdote. 
(2) AL-Konisa, a village near KOfe.—(Kamos. Mardsid ) 
{8) See page 148, note (1), 


SARUR IBN ARDASHIR THE VIZIR. 


Abi Nasr Sabir Ibn Ardashir, vizir to the Dailemite s-Jtan Baha ad-Dawlat 
Abd Nasr son of Adad ad-Dawlat Ibn Biwaih, was: illustrious as a powerful 
chief and eminent as a vizir, equally remarkable for his abilities and for his 
learning. His palace was the constant resort of the poets of the day. Ath- 
Thalibi mentions him in the Fatima, and devotes a special chapter of that 
work to the poets who celebrated his praise. Among the number was Abii ‘I- 
Faraj al-Babbagha, who composed these lines in his honour ; 


I blamed Fortune for withholding the accomplishment of my desires, and she an- 
swered : ‘'Your reproaches are unteasonable ; that which you ask cannot be granted.” 
L replied: “It depends on you that my hopes of riches be not frustrated.”—* You 
“are mistaken,” said she, ‘it depends upon Sabar. Apply to tho vizir Abi Nasr 
“and make an exorbitant demand; the extravagance of your suit will be casily par- 
«‘donod.” I followed the advice which Fortune gave me; and good advice, even from 

, an enemy, deserves thanks, . 


Another of those pocts, Muhammad Jbn Ahmad al-Hariin, addressed him ina 
poom containing this passage 


© thou who ensurest the repose of the empire in those days of trouble! thou who 
art firm in heart when fate itself trembles! Why does the world treat me so cruelly? 
1 cannot obtain therein a place of abode, and I (wander from one country to another} 
like a novel thought when it passes into a proverb. Were fortune just, were she in- 
dulgent, I should have possessed, under thy protection, horses and servants. For 
how admirable are the words which I have scattered abroad! those precious pearls | 
—did maidens possess them, they would not consent to remain without necklaces ;— 
and those brilliant thoughts !—did maidens read them, their eyes would require no 
Kohl to increase their brightness (1). ? . 


‘The vizir having been deposed and afterwards reinstated, Abi Ishak as-Sabi 
wrote to him these lines : 


‘Wedded to the vizirat, you divorced her (@) from you when she was in fanlt and 
acted wrong. It was then necessary that she should belong to another before she 
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could legally return to you (3}. She is now yours again, and she made an oath that 
no bridegroom, excepting you, shan pass 4 night with her and live. 

He founded at Baghdad a katte of learning (ar college), and the poet Abii 
*LAla al-Maarri-alludes to it in this passage fromhyone ofthis most celebrated” 
hasidas: * ’ 

* and i in the house of sate, a sprightly songstress enlivened our evenings with a 
yoice melodious as the dove's. 

Sabite died at Bagiad, A.H, 446 (A. D. 1025-6); he was born at Shirdz on 264 
the eve of Saturday, the 45th éf Zi ‘I-Kaada, A.M. 336 (May, A. D. 948). 
His sovereign Baha ad-din died at Arrajin in the month of the first Jumada, 
AH, 403 (November-December, A.D. 1042), aged fortyetwo years, nine months 
and twenty days.—Sdbir is an Arabic alteration of the Persian words shah 
pur, the king's son, Here, according to the custom of the Persians, the noun 
governed in the genitive is placed before the governing noun (which is not the 
case in Arabic). The first who bore this name was Sapir Tbn Ardashir Ibn 
Babek Ibn Sasin, one of the kings of Persia. *-Ad-Dirakutni says that we must 
pronounce Ardashir ; a second author states that this word means in Persian 
flour, milk, ‘ut another says flour, sweet. Ard signifies flour, slir milk, and 
shirin swpet.—Some pronounce this name Azdashir (4). 


1A) Such isthe peal meaning of a verse containing a series of quibbles impowible Jo be translated. In the 
Arabie tort we find the word we with the sense of eyes, of exeeliont things, aud of essence or constituent 
substance ; in the two last cases it is opposed to the word oe which means reality and thoughts. 

/2) To maintain the propriety of the metaphor, it was necessary, in making the translation, to consider 
isirat ns of the feminine gender. o 

(9) It is well known that by the Moslim law, a man cannot take back his wife, when he has repudiated buy 
by af absulute divorce, until she has heen married and divoreed by another, 

14) Tn Arabic muenuscripts, this name is geferally written in the Jest manner. See additions and correetions. 


: SARI AS-SAKATI. 


’ 
Abi ‘L-Hasan Sari Ibn al-Mughallis as-Sakati (the seller of cast clothes), 
was one of the wien of the path (1), and of the masters of the truth (2); the 
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first person of his time by his deyotion and his acquaintance with the doc- 
trines of Sifism (3). Ile was maternal uncle t¢ Abi ’I-Kasim:al-Junaid and his 
master (in Stifism); his own master was Marif al-Karkhi. It is said that as- 
Sakati was one day i his shop, when Mardf came to him with an orphan boy 
and said; **Clothe this orphan.”—* [ clothed the Soy,” said as-Sakali, “and 
« Maral was rejoiced, thereat and said: ‘May God tender the world hatefyl to 
“(hee and grant thee repose from all thy cares !'"— immediately left my shop, 
“hating nothing so much as the world; and 1 owe my present state (of gui- 
* etude) to the blessed merits of Maraf.”’ -- The following anecdote is related an 
good authority: Sari said that for thirty years he never ceased imploring divine 
pardon for having once exclaimed : Praise be to God! and on being asked the 
reason, he said: ‘A fire broke out in Baghdad, and a,person came up Lo me and 
“ told me that my shor. had eséaped, on which I uttered those words; and even 
“to this moment I repent of having said so, hecause it showed that I wished 
Detter (o myself than to others,” —Al-Junaid relates as follows : ‘1 went one 
‘day (o see my uncle as-Sakati and found him in tears. ‘What canseth thee 
“10 weep?’ said 1.—! Yesterday,” replied as-Sakati, ‘my little girl came and said 
“tome: Father! the night is warm and [have brought a pitcher (of water) to 
“ hang it up here fur thee (4).—A heaviness then cane over my eyes and I fell 
“ate a sleep, during which I saw the most beauteous maid of God’s creation 
descend front heaven. ‘For whom art thou destined?’ said}, ‘For him," 
'*¢ she replied, ‘who drinketh not of water cooled in a pitcher.’ } immediately 
‘took the pitcher and dashed it to the gronnd.” Al-Junaid said that he saw 
the fragments lying about and that as-Sahati left them there till they were co- 
vered hy the accumulation of dust.—Sari as-Sakati died at Baghdad, A. II. 
254; or, hy another account, on Wednesday, the 6th of Ramadan, after day- 
hreak, A. II. 256 (August, A, D. 870); but some place his death in the year 
257.—He was interred in the Shunizi cemetery. The Khatib says in his his- 
tory of Baghdad: ‘‘ The Shanizi burying-ground is situated behind’ the place 
“called at-Titha and near the canal made by Isa Ibn Ali the Hashimite, and 
“called after him the river Isa. I heard one of my masters say that the Ko- 
“«paish grave-yard (at Baghdad) was known in old times by the name of the 
‘* lesser Shinizi, and that the cemetery at the back of at-Titha bore that of 
“ the greater Shinizi. They were su called after two brothers, one of whom 
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‘was buried in each.” The tomb of Sari as-Sakati is a conspicuous and 28: 
well-known object; close beside it it is that of al-Junaid. —As-Sakati used fre- 
quently to recite these lines : 
‘When I cbmplained of the pains of love, my intros sid : ‘Thou tellest me a 
“* faladhood; why do I sae thy bones clothed with flesh? There can be no love (in @ 


+ mand unless his skin claave to his entrails, and his mind be so greatly troubled, that 
* “he answers not when called.” 


A) See page 280, note (3). 

(2) See page 340, note (3). 

(3) Literally: “With the sciences of the grofession of the divine unity.” Every necessary information on 
this abstruse subject willbe found in M. do Sacy’s analysis of SAmt's Lives of the Sis; Nottees et Extravte 
tom. XII, page 345. 

\A) Water placed in 2 porous earthen jar cools by evaporation, 


AS-SARI AR-RAFA. * 


Abi ‘Hasan as-Sari Ibn Ahmad Ibn as-Sari al-Kindi al-Mausili (member of 
theuribe of Kinda and native of Mosul), surnamed ar-Raffa (the darner),, was 
a poet of celebrity. In his youth, he wrought as a lace-maker at a shop in 
Baghdad, but at the same time, he composed poetry and cultivated belles-let- 
tres with assiduity. By his perseverance he succeeded in attaining great pro- 
ficiency as a poet, and having visited Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan at Aleppo, 
che made poems in his honour and remained there for some time, Afier the 
death of that prince, he proceeded 2o Baghdad and celebrated the praises of al- 
Wazir al-Muhallabi and other persons of eminence, by whom his poetic talents 
were highly appreciated and generously rewarded. The enmity which he bore 
tewards the two Khalidites, Abi Dakr Muhammad and Abi Othman Said 
was 80 great that he accused them of gtealing his verses and those of others; 
he even went so far that, in transcribing the diwan of Koshajim, the cele- 
brated poet (1), who was then considered in those countries as the pink Of ex- 
cellence in literture, and whose compositions as-Sari took as models for his 
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own, he inserled, in the copies which he wrote out, the best of the poems made 
by himself and by the Khalidites: in this, his object was not only to augment 
the size of the book so as to get a higher price for it, but also to give vaiue to 
Kis own poetry and ff cast discredit on the Khilidites, by making it appear 
that what he had said of their plagiarisms was trve. To this cirtumstance ‘ 
inst be attributed the interpolated pieees in Koshajim's diwdn, and Which pre 
not to, be found in the original copics, As-Sari was by nature a poet ; his style is 
sweet, his thoughts are elegant, and he is particularly copipus in the variety of 
his comparisons and descriptions. But he had,neithey a pleasing countenance 
nor a graceful figure; he did not possess even a tolerable skill in any other sci- 
euce but poetry. Previously to his death, his poetical compositions filled nearly 
three hundred leaves, but since that, the collection hag increased, and a philo- 
loger of later times has arranged*it in alphabetical order. As-Sari mentions his 
(former) profession in a piece of verse, from which we extract these lines: 


By means of my needle 1 formerly preserved my self-respect, and avoided the pros- 
tituling of my poetic talent. It furwished me wilh sustenance, go slight indeed, that 
it seemed to come to me through the needle’s eye. 


. 
The following verses, taken from one of his kasidas, are among the best 
specimens of his talent for eulogy : 


oe 

‘When he pqurs forth his liberality, his looks are mild and his face beams with plea- 
sure, but in the shock of advorse hosts, they become stern. When he halts, his dwell- 
ing ia spacious (for his guests are many), but when he marches to battlé ¥dth his squa-. 
drone, he makes the plain (too} narrow for the enemy (2). 


Ath-Thalibi, in the Muntakhul, cites these verses as hy as-Sari: 


Thou hast conferred on me such a favour, that thy beneficence makes the darkness 
seom to meas light; to me who before found the brightness of day obscure (and cheer- 
tess). Now Lam the envy of my friends; and beforo, I was the pity of my enemics. 


One of his finest passages on the beauty of bis mistress is the following : 


oe 1 should lay down my life for her who costs me my life and yot refuses me a simple 
Salutation! The death which awaits me lies in ambush in those eyes! it is thos that 
death lies hid in the sharp edge of the sword. 


As-Sari's collected poetry is all very good; ,he composed also the works enti- 
Med: af-Mubibp wa 'l-Mahbib (the loyer and the beloved), ed-Mashmim wa 
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‘LMashrib (perfumes and liquors), and,the Kitdh ad-Dira (3). He died at 
Baghdad between-the years 360 gnd 370, according to the Khatib in his History 
of that city; and others state that the year of his death was A. H. 362 (A. D, 
972-3), or A. H. 364, bn al-Athir says in his‘Annals tit he died A. H. 366 
(A.D. 976-7), 


(1) See note (4), page 301. ~ 

(2) That ia, he reduces Ws enemies to the last extremity. This verse reproduces the idea which i» ex— 
pressed in the Koran, surat 9, vewe 149. e 

(®) The word Dira 2.9 is so uncertain in its signification that itis impossible, without having examined 
the work itself, to explain its title. Hajji KXalifa does not mention it in hls Bibliographical Dictionary. 





HAIS-BAIS AS-SAIFI. 
2 

Abi ’l-Fawaris Saad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Saad Ibn as-Saifi, a celebrated poct 
and a member of the, tribe of Tamim, bore the surname of Shihab ad-din 
(flambeau of religion), and was generally known by the appellation of Hais- 
Bais. He was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, having studied jurisprudence at 
Rai under the kadi Muhainmad Thn Abd al-Karim al-Wazzan' and maintained 
(the usual), discussions on points of controversy. He yielded, however, to his 
passion for literature and composed verses of which the merit was enhanced by 
a dignified style; he drew up also some epistles remarkable for their precision 
and elegance of expression. The hafiz Abi Saad as-Samani mentions him with 
high commendation in the Kitdb az-Zail and gives some of the pieces (or sen- 
tences) which he, Hais-Bais, hag learned by oral transmission; the same hafi= 
had read the collected poetical works and the epistles of Ifais-Bais uhder the di- 
rection of their author. By his learning and talent Abd ’l-Fawaris contributed 
to the instruction of many, and by his acquaintance with the poetry and ,the 
various dialects of the desert Arabs, he field the first place amongst his contem- 
poraries; but it is said that he was full of arrogance and presumption, He gover 
addressed any person but in the purest Arabic (1): having: once obtained an 
order for a sum $f money payable in the city of Hilla, he proceeded thither to 
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receive the amount of the bill, which was drawn on the farmer of the revenues 
in that district. On his arrival he sent his bey to this person, who not only 
refused listening to his claim, but called his master a scoundrel. On this Hais- 
Bais went to the govtnor of the town, Dia ad-din Muhalhil Ibn Abi ‘l-Askar 
al-Jawani, an old and intimate friend of his, and the latter sent dhe of the‘ 
ushers of his court With Hais-Bais to enforce payntent. Abi 'I-Fatwaris was 
not satisGed, however, with what his friend the goverhor,had done for him, and 
he reproached him with his conduct in the following letter: “1 did not ima~ 
‘+ pine that an acquaintance and a friendship of so many years could have left 
‘on the heart that (slight) degree of impression which I have here discovered ; 
“nay, | even thought that, were the mightiest army to bear a hostile design 
“+ against me, warriors in armour, thick-necked liong of the family of Abi 'l- 
“ Askar, had risen to tny assisfance; how then should it not be with an agent 
«* who levies taxes on poor market-people? with one who farms the revenues of 
“that miscrable place Hilla and of its petty circumscription (2)? Yet the only 
“answer which I received to my complaint was this: he sent, forsooth, a hire- 
“ling to reprimand him and exact from him a payment which he was bound 
4 to make !—So shall it not be, by Allah! 


« ‘{ The lions, ‘the lions of the forest think not of spoil in the day of battle, put of him 
‘« whose spoils they are to win. 


‘ And I swear by Allah, and by his Prophet, and by the Prophet'shousehold ! 
“that if thon givest me not such a token of respect as shall be a subject of con- 
« versation for the females of Hilla at their weddings and assemblies, thy friend 
shall not remain in this, thy Hilla, should he be even obliged to pass the 
“night on the causeway or on the bridges. Suppose that I did lose my mo~ 
“ney (3); must then lose my honest pride! O what an insult! what an in- 
“ sult! Adiéu!” He always wore the Bedwin dress with a sword suspended 
from his shoulder; this circumstance induced Abi ‘I-Kasim (Hibat Allah) 
Ibn, al-Fadl, whose life shall be given later, to compose on him the lines which 
follow; we must however observe that Imad ad-din, in his KAarida, atiributes 
them: to the rafs (4) Ali [bn al-Aarabi, who died, according to him,*in the year 
BAT (A.D, 1152-3) : 
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Affect as you Bay the manners of the desert Arabs and wear {like them)a bigh-peaked 
cap, there is not in you a single hair of the tribe of Tamim. Rat the lixard which 
burrows in the vands, cut op Yip dried fruit of the colocynth (6), and drink as you 
Ploassof the urine of the ostrich,—yours is not the face of one accustomed to glre hos- 287 
Pitality, aud ready to protect his honour from insolt. a 

‘When these verses came to the knowledge of Abi ’l-! laa he coinposed 
the'following in reply:* . . 

Sirive not to abase exalted worth, “when you yourself are pointed at with respectful 
admiration, The goble and generous man injures hie character by houpility towards 
one who is equally noble and generous. Wine (though it possesses good qualities) 
was declared impure, aiid forbidden because it attacked the reason. 

Al-Bujairi, the khatth, or public preacher at the ta town of al-Huwaire, ad- 
dressed him in these lines: 


It is trae, Hais Bais! that we are not of the trae Arabié race, yet you belied the 
family of Bujair as you have already belied the tribe of Tamim (6). 

The following relation was made by the shackh Nasr Allah Ibn Mujalli, in- 
spector of the arsenal (7) (at Baghdad ), a inan of unimpeached veracity and a 
strict sunnite: “I saw in a dream Ali Ibn Abi Talib and I said to him : ‘Com- 
‘ mander of the faithfal! you (and Muhammad ) took Mekka and proclaimed 
‘that whoever entered the house of Abi Sofyan should be ia safety, yet you 
* Ienow what happened to your son al-Husain (8) on the (fatal) day of at- 
“ Taff (9).’ To this he replied: ‘ Did you hear Ibn as-Saifi’s verses on this sub- 
& ject?"—*No,” said I.—‘Go then,’ he rejoined, ‘and hear them from him!’ 
“ —On awaking, | hastened to the house of Hais-Bais, and having called him 
“out, I told: him my dream, on which he sobbed aloud and began to shed 
tears: ‘By Allah!’ he exclaimed, ‘I never communicated these verses by word 
‘« ue writing to any human being, and it was only this very night that I com- 
‘© posed them!’ He then recited them to me, and they were as fallows: 


«When we ruled, mercy was our very natere; but when you came to power, the 

* plains flowed, with blood. You declared it lawful to massacre your prisoners; but 
«wo were always homana and pardoned oure. Therein lies the aiference between 
+ us; but each vase can exude only bata it contains.’ 


Abi ‘LFawiris having one day remarked a great commotion among the peo 
ple, he asked whz. had brought them igto such confusion (or Aais-bais, as he 
” 
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called it}, and (as this expression was considered most singular) it continued 
ever after to be given him as anickname. These two words (when thus united) 
signify érouble or calamity: it is thus that the Arabs of the Desert say, in 
Speaking of persons ginder jnisfortune, that they beve fallen into Aars—dais. 
He died at Baghdad on the eve of Wednesday, theaGth of ShibingA. HL. 374° 
(January, A. D, 1479), and was buried the next morning in the cemetery of‘the 
Koraish, situated on the west side (of the Tigris). When asked concerning his 
age, he would reply that he was living in the world at random; the fact being, 
that ‘he did not know the date of his birth. He used tp assert that he descended 
from Aktham Ibn Ssifi at-Tamimi, the philosopher of the Arabs (10). He left 
no posterity. —l-Huwaira is a village in (Ne province of Khizestie, twelve 
miles distant from al-Ahtwiz. ‘ 


(1) Literally: In the Arabée language; that is to aay, in the dialect of the desert Arabs. 

(a) This passage is Incoreectly given in all the copies. ‘The truo reading exists in the autograph alone; it 
16 as follows: wales ine peasy iy ably ae) 

(8) The oxpression i > signifies literally: rubea dsiictarum, which, in Arabic, is equivalent to 
dellota rubra of delicte aurea. . 

(A) ‘The word rats (ehfof) wos the ttle usually given to persone holding a high rank in the civil service.~ 
Hee page 444, uote (9) * 

(8 The colocynth was much used as a medicine by the Arshs of the desert, but the poot here otands 
‘that they made it intd soup, ‘ 

(8) The author should have given a word of explanation relative to these verses of al-Qujein, and stated 
the reason which induced him to compose them; their drift would then be understood. Il is necessary to’ 


ubvervo dah the autograph wees _¢3<-a-)| (al-Bujated) and yer! (Bujai). 

(7) Literally: Inspector of tbe manufactory at the magazize. 

(8) Literally: And was consummated on your son al-Husain what was consammated.~ He alluded to hiv 
murder, but did not choose to pronounce the word, lest he shoutd hunt otill more the parental feelings of Ali. 

{9) “ At-Tavy, a region in the open country near Hos it was there that al-Hossin wav ssid.” — 
(Mardsia,) 

(10) Aktham ibn Saifi, the philosopher or the judge of the Arabs, was one of the most influential men of 
the tribe of Tamim. When Muhammad announced his doctrines, Aktham recommended his paople to adopt 
‘them, ‘but be did not set them the exemple. He died gt one of the'stations of bis tribe in the desest, towards. 
A, H. dh. ~-Bee Rasanansen’s Hstorda dntelslonica, p. 198, 
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ABU ‘L-MAALI’L-BAZIRI. 


Abi ’I-Maili-Saad Ibn Ali Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Ali Shp al-Kagjm al-Ansari al Khaz~ 
‘raji (descended from the Ansdrs of the tribe of Khasraj) al-Warrhk at-Haziri 
(thé bookscopyist of al-Hazira), and generally known py the appellation of 1 
Dalldl al-Kutub (the book-broker), was a man possessed of considerable in- 
formation and a gogd talent for poetry. He compiled a number of works in 
which he displayed no inferior gbilities, particularly his Zinat ad-Dahr, etc. 
{ornament uf' the age, refuge of contemporaries, and citation of the beauties 
contained in modern poetry). tn this work, which he designed as a continu- 
ation to Abi 'l-Hasan al-Bakharzi’s Dumyat al-Kasr, he mentions a great 
number of his contemporaries and predecessorst with a sketch of their lives and 
some extracts from their poetry. The Adtib Imad ad-din speaks of him in the 
Kharfda and gives numerous piecrs of verse which he had learned from him ; 
some of these were by Abd 'l-Maili himseJf and the rest by other persons, 
for he was particularly diligent in collecting the poetry of others and inquiring 
into their history. His Lumah al-Mulah ( flash of anecdote, or rather flashes 
of ' anecdotes) i is a proof of his extensive acquirements ( (1). The following verses 
are by Abd ‘I-Maali (2) : 


’ 

Smpé event ut javenis, in cujus gend rosa fuit et in cojus ore vinum, haud mibi mitem 
80 preebeedt donec super avroram faciei ejus irrepuissent tonebre Palli equini ad instar 
refractarius fait donec eum compescuisset frenam. 


By the same : 


Tenebre lanuginis circumdederunt genas ejos et amore ejus caplus suspiria duxi, 
licens: Aqua vit in ore ejus dulci sita est; sinite me in tenebras ingredi. 


This idea bears some resemblance to that which [bn Reshik has “expreseed i in 
the following piece : 


Sepe juvenis fuscus, aureo colore, ex oculés siccis imbres elicions {crudelitate mua), 
frenum lanuginis sustinére nesciens, sito} pulles equinus habenam adhuc insuetam re- 
pellens, opinatus est lanugiaem illam e corpore meo e@gfitudinem expellere posse, et 
caput avertit me videns, pre molestia et pudore. Sed nescivit illam (lansaginers} viri- 
dariumn esse i in gorie meo cupidiném gertninare fatiens. Tider ern ejus nf bliud 
esse quam balium cui ensis apponsus est? 
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In the life of Ibn Abd Rabbth, the author of the Zid, we have given a passage 
which contains an idea similar ¢o that, expressed in this last verse (see paye 92). 
—The following lines are by al-Haziri: 

: Pons lanuginis ohonsus asper ‘Aquam juventatis qos gents sass Berment, miki viam 
prabuit ad obliviscesdam amorem, cam jam essem vinetus ot captivus. : 


F; . . . 
By the same: ‘ ‘ 


I complained of the pains | suffered for the love of one whoye sb sorte, my 
heart ;—(pains like) a glowing fire not to he extinguished! “My absence,” replied 
she, “ can hest give you respite from your sufferings ; did the sun not retire, his light 
“would burn (she world).” 

t 
The compositions of this poet aboond with graceful thoughts expressed with 
greatelegance. He died at Baghdad on Monday the 23th (some say the 45th) of 
Safar, A. H. 568 (October, A. D. 4172), and was buried in the cemetery at the 
289 Gate of Harb.—Haziri means belonging to Hazfra, a place higher up (the rwver) 
than Baghdad ; it has produced many learned men, who all bore this surname, 
and it gives its name to the Hazird cloth, 


(4) According to Hayy: Khalil, thie work 1 a collection of preces im prose and verte. 

(2) The preces which fon Khallikéw has here inserted would not have been reproduced in this franslation, 
did they dot serve to prove either the extreme corruption of the age in which be hived, or the sungular nfl 
ence which the platonit fancles of the SaGi exerted over the poetry of the period. 


SAID IBN JUBAIR. “ 


Abd Abd Allah (some say Abii Mubammad) Said Ibn Jubair Ibn Hishim, 
surnamed al-Asadi, was a black and a client by enfranchisement to, the tribe of 
Wialiba Tho al-Harith, a branch of that of Ased Ibn Khuzaima. This eminent 
Tait was a native of Kifa; he acquired his learning under the tuition éf Ibn 
Abbig'and Abd Allah Ibi Omar (#), the former of whom told him une day to 
teach the Traditions. ‘I teach the Traditions?" exclaimed Said, <‘ and you 
“ here!"—Ts it not a favour which Ged grants you,” repliod'Ybn Abbés, “in 
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‘« procuring you the opportunity of teaching them in my presence? For if 
“6 you do it right, it is well; ahq if you make mistakes, I correct you.” When 
Tbn Abbas lost his sight, Seid was inscribed on the list of the muftis, an honour 
which ho had always refused to aocept, and witich now\gavo him great digsa~ 
"fisfaction.* He learned the reading of the Koran from ibn Abbis, not directly 
(fiom hilnself, but from'one of his disciples) (2); he neceived from him also 
the explanation of the,Kotan and most of the Traditions which he transmitted 
to others. His own, authority was cited for the readiiig of the Koran by al- 
Minhal ibn Amr (3) and, Abt Amr Ibn al-Ala, who had learned it from'him, 
but indirectly. Wafa Ibn Aivas relates that Said once asked him, during the 
month of Ramadan, to hold the’Koran for him till he read it, and that he did 
not rise from his place til) he had read it through: Said himself mentioned that 
he once recited the whole of it in one of the ra&ds (4) which he made in the tem- 
ple of Mekka. t is related by Ismail Ibn Abd al-Malik (5) that Said Ibn Jubair 
once acted for them as imim in the month of Ramadan, and that one night he 
recited the Koran according to the reading eo Abd Allah Ibn Otba Ibn Mastid (6); 
another night, according to that of Zaid Ibn Thabit; following thus, each suc- 
cessive night, a different mode of reading. A persott having once asked Said to 
put'down for him in writing the explanation of the Koran, he flew into a passion 
and exeldimed: ‘I should rather be palsied in one Balf of my ‘body than do 60." 
It whs said by Khasif that the best acquainted among the Tabs with the laws 
of divorce was Said Ibn al-Musaiyab,—with the rites of the Pilgrimage, Ati (7), 
“with the distinction between what was lawful and what was forbidden, Tawis, 
——and with the interpretation of the Koran, Abii ‘l-Hajjaj Mujahid Ibn Subgir (8), 
but be observed that Said Ibn Jubair had a more general Knowledge than them 
allyl the whole of these sciences. Said began the world as a secretary to Abd 
Allah Ibn Otba Ibn Masdd and then served Abi Borda Ibn Abi Misa al- 
* Ashari (9) in the same capacity. Abd Noaim (40) says, in his History of Ispa- 
han: “Said came to this city and sojourned in it for a time, after which he 
+ went to Irak and took up his residence in the village of Suabolan (f1).” It is 
related by Muhammad Iba Habib that ,when Said Iba Jubair was at Ispahan, 
they asked to hear from him the Traditions, bat he would not communicaly any 
to them, yet when he returned to Kifa he taught them publicly ; on this some 
one xaid to him“ Abad Muhammad! yeu would not teach ihe Traditions when 
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‘© at spahan, and here you are now, feaching them in Kéth!” Said replied : 
“ Sot forth your wares where you are best knpsn (42}.” Sabd joined Abd ar- 
Rahmin Ibn Mubammad Ibn al-Ashath Ibn Kais in his revolt ageinet Abd al- 
Malik Ibn Marwho ({7). Whet Ibn al-Ashith lost bis’ life after she defeat of his 
partisans at Dair al-Jamijim (44), Said fled to Mekka,cbut was arrested by Khalid’ 
Ibn Abd Allah al-Kasri (45), the goverzior of that city, and sént to al-Hajjaj fbn 
Yasuf with Ismail Ibn Awsat al-Bajali (46), Al-Hafjaj,. on seeing him, said: 
“ Wreteh, ton of Wretched! didst thou not come to Kiif, when a vile Arab of 
“« the desert was imam there(t7), and did I not pyt thee in his place?”—-"¢Yes,”— 
‘And did I not appoint thee kadi? and when the people of Kifa murmured and 
“said that none but an Arab of the desert was fit for that office, did I not replace 
“© thee by Abi Borda Ibn Abi Misa, ordering’him, however, not to decide any 
* question without conculting thee ?”—“« Yes,"—‘ Did I not admit thee to my 
“ evening parties as a companion, though the company were all Arab chieftains?” 
. «Yes, —''The first time I saw thee, did I not give thee one hundred thousand 
“ dirhims to distribute among thecneedy, without questioning thee afterwards 
‘about the manner in which the money was employed ?”—'* Yes,”—“' What 
«then made thee revolt against me ?”—< An oath which bound me to Ibn al~ 
990‘ Ashath.” Here al-Hajjaj grew angry and said, after a pause: “And before that, 
“ wertthou not bound by an oath to the Commander of the faithful,’ Abd al- 
“ Malik? By Alluh! 1 shail pyp thee to death ; guard, strike off his head.” ‘Chis 
passed in the month of Shabin, A. H. 95 (April-May, A.D. 744), or'24, at Wasit, 
outside of which place Said was interred; his tomb is still visited by pilgrims. 
He was forty-nine years of age at the time of his execution. Qn the day in 
which he was arrested, he said: ‘An informer has denounced me in God’s holy 
“city, hut I call him to an account for it before God!” ‘The person whor be 
meant was Khalid al-Kasri (48). Ahmad thn Hanbal said: ‘ Al-Hajjaj killed 
“ Satd Ibo Jtbair, yet there was not a man on the face of the earth who did not 
“sland in need of (Satd and) and his learning.” Al-Hajjij died ‘the same 
year, in the month of Ramadin, or, by another account, six months after Satd, 
and during that interval, God did not piu it in his power to slay another human 
being. When Said was decapitated, a great quantity of blood flowed from the 
trunk, and al-Hajjéj called in physiciens lo consult them about it, and to know 
why all the other persons whom he had executed before that, “bled very little ; 
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to this they made answer: “‘ When you put this eran to death, hie soul was stil 
‘in his body, and the blood follows the soul; but as for the others, their soul 
“was gone with fright before Jou killed them, ‘and therefore their blood was 
“diminished.” —(The kbalif}) Abd al-Malik Tho Marva baving dreamt thet 
* he made water four’ times ip the mihrdb (49) of the mosque} he sent for Saf] and 
hating spoken to him about it, he recejved this answer; “ Four sons, sprung 
“from your toing, shall govern the empire.” This prediction was fulfilled by 
the accession of his ‘tons ale ‘Walid, Sulaiman, Yazid, and Hishim.—When 
* al-Hasan al-Basri was informed, that Said Ibn Jubair had been put to death by 
al-Hajaj, he exclaimed: "60 God! be (turned) against this reprobate of (she 
‘¢ tribe of) Thakif! Almighty God! if there be any persons on earth, from 
“east to west, who were accessory to his death, lay them prostrate into the 
‘ fires of hell!” It is related that al- Hajjaj, when on the point of death, would 
faint away, and on recovering, ery out: ‘ But what business has Said Ibn Jubeir 
“with me?” The report was, that whenever he fell asteep during his last ifl- 
ness, he saw Said come up and seize him by the girdle, saying: * Enemy of God, 
“ avisé! why didst thou murder me?” On which he would awake in terror and 
exclaim : “What business has Said Ibn Jubair with me?” It is related also that 
a person saw al-Hajjij i in a dream, after his death, and asked him what God 
had done to him. ‘He put me to death,” replie# al-Hajjaj, “‘ once for gach 
‘ person whom I put to death, and seventy times for Said Tha Jubsir.”—The 
shaikh Abi Jshak as-Shirazi mentions in his book, entitled al-Muhaddgb, that 
* Said Ibm Jubair could play at chess with his back turned to the chess-board, and 
in the chapter on evidence, he cites this fact under the head of chess-playing, 
(it being questioned whether a chesseplayer's evidence could be received in a 


cougt of law). 


(4) AbO Abd ar-Rabmin Abd Altah, son of Omar Iba al-Khettdb, wes one of the mopt eminent among 
the Compapione of Muhammad by his piety, his generosity, his contempt of the world, his learning, and bis 
virtues. ‘Though entitled by birth to aspire to the highest places in theampire, he never hearkened to thedie- 
tates of ambition; ponsessing a vast inflvoace over the Moslims by his rank, bis instruction, and his holy ife, 
he neither employed not abused ft 1n fayour of any party, aod during the civil wars which raged aindhg the 
followers of fulamlom, he remsined neuter. solely occtpted with the duties of religion. For # period of sity 
‘Yours, pecsons came frove al! parts to compult him and lesra from him the Traditions. His generesity was 
equal to bis piety, ex it a stated that He would frequently distribute third choysand dirhims in charity on 
the days tn which be are muttence. He aires well: knew the extent of his Kindness, amd may of theme. 
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fected an extreme devotion with the well-grounded Kopanef obtaining thelr liberty Whew hs frends remon- 
‘straid with him on this subject, telling bim that-his slaves were onjy deceiving him, be snsed to andwet: 
“Tet oyrelf be deceived, by him who essays to do it in presertfag God's name.” So died st Mexha, A. 5. 
73 (A.D. 092-9), aged B4 years. Al-Bokhiri says: ‘The most authenthc Traditions ere thebe siren by Malik, 
after Nifl, on the authority of Ibn Omer.; (Tab. al-Fokakd, fol. 8.) Z 

(8) In the style of the ‘TveChtionite anf Korun-resders, the word Loops S0 opposed to thee, 

(8) The author of thie Tebakés al-Muaddithin gives « short sccounf of al-Mlnbhl Tha ts, ‘Aecording 
to his statement, al-MinbAl was a client by enfranchitemest Lo the tribe‘of Asad Ibp Khuestma and a apiive 
of Ktfa, He (hen meations che nemes of the doctors under whom be studied aad those of hie pupils, but be 
does not give the date of bis death. 

(A) For the pronpnciation of this word I follow the Xamés. 

(8) This Iumall was probably a son of Abd al-Malik tba Marwfa, the fifv Omsiyide khalif. 

(6) This was a nephow of the celebrated Moron reader Abd Allah Ibn Mashd, His father, Otha, was one 
of the Ansars.— (TolktA.) 

{7) There were two calebroted Tabls whobore this name; sisi eminent was Ath Ibn Abi Babib, whose 
Fife is given in this work, The other, named AtA tbo Yasbr, is noticed ir the life of bis brothey Sulaiman; 
see page 886 of this volume. c 

{8) The qplebrated imam and Tdbt Abd ‘I-Hajjéj Mujébid Ibn Jubair was » doctor of the highest autbo- 
tity (a jurlepeudenes and the explanation of the Koran. He received bis instruction from some of the prin- 
cipal Companions of Muhammad. Abd Allah Ibo Omar respected bim to such a degree that he held bis 
stirrup when he was getting on horseback and arranged bis clothes, He died A. H. #08 (A.D. 749-90) of 441. 
(Tab. al-Fokahd.) 

(9) Tho life of Abo Borda is given,in this work. 

(40) ‘The life of Abd Noaim bas been already given, page 74. 

(44) Sawmocan, a place at Ispaban.—(Mardsd.) 

(48) Literally: Spread open your cfoth where you are koown.—Tbie is evidently a proverbial ‘expression, 
Dut ¥ do not find It in al-Maidani. 

(48) Soe Price's Retrospect, tom. I. p. 468; AbA'I-Fedi, year'77; Al-Mekin, p. 6B, etc. 

(A) Daim at-Jastazum lies at seven parasangs from Kafe, on the road leading to Basra. * This convent, of 
datr, received ite name-from the wooden cups, or drinking-vessels (jamdjém), which were made there.— 
(Mardnid.) 

(48) His life bas been already given, page 484. 

(48) ‘This Ieroail was probably sont with the prisoner’ to guard him. 

(47) Al-Hajjdj alluded to Shabtb Iba Yanid ; see bis life in this volume 

(18) See the account of KhAlid’s death, page 486. . 

(49) Bee page 87, note (8). 


SAID IBN AL-MUSAIYAB, 


Abit Muhammad Safd Ibn al-Musaiyab Ibn Hazn Ibo Abi Wabb Ibo Amr 
Ibn Atiz Ibn Turin Yon Makhzim, a member of the tribe of Kdxgish and a native 
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of Medina, was one of the seven great jurisconsulds of that city. We have already 
given the lives of two; that of Alyi Bakr ( page 263) and that of Kharija ( page 
484). This Said was the chief of the first series of the Tbs, and united to the 
knowledge of the Traditions and of jnrisprudents, the flay of God, profound 
‘piety, and tontempt for wouldly goods. He received instruction from the lips of 
Saag Ibn Abi Wakkés (1) and Abi Huraira (2). Abd Aliah Ibn Omar (3) once 
said to a person who queMioned him (on @ point of religion): “Go and ask 
‘that man about it,” meaning Said, ‘and then come and relate to me his an- 
“ewer.” The other obeyed his orders and Ibn Omar said: ‘Did I not tell thee 
“« that he was one of the learned?” Another time, when speaking of him, he 
observed to his disciples that if the Prophet were to see Said, he would feel joy 
at the sight. This docfor met a number of Muhainmad's companions and 
learned (Traditions) from them; he visited alsb the Prophet's widows and ga- 
thered from them information, The greater part of the authenticated Tradi- 
tions given on his authority were received by him from Abi Huraira, whose 
daughter he had married. Az-Zubri and wMak’hal being asked who was the 204 
ablest jurisconsult they had ever met, they replied that it was Said Ibn al-Mu- 
saiyab. By, his own declaration, he performed the pilgrimage forty times, and 
it is stated that he said: ‘For the last fifty years I have not missed the first 
“ Takbtr (4) nor seen the back of a man during the public prayer;” such was 
bis ‘punctuality in arriving sufficiently early to obtain a place’ in the first rank 
of the congregation. It is related also that during the space of fifty years he 
said the morning prayer without making any ablution since that of the pre- 
ceding evening Jovhen he said the last prayer of the day) (5). Said was born 
in the third Year of the khalifat of Omar (A.H. 45-46, AD. 636-7) ; he came 
to anhood during the khalifat of Othman, and died at Medina, A. H. 91 (A.D. 
709-10), or, by other accounts, A. H. 95, or one of the intervening years : 
some even say that his death did not take place till the year 105.* His father’s 
name must be pronounced Musaiyab (as being the passive participle of’ the 
verb Saiyab), but it is related that Said himself pronounced it Musaiyib (as the 
active participle), because he had saig: “May God reward (saiyab) bim who 
“ pronoutices my father’s name Musaiyib (6).” 
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(8) AbO Ishak Saad Iba Abi Wakkts Malik bn Wabth, a descendant of Abd Mandt, was, by his own 
seount, the third person whom Muhammed convérted to Islamism, being then seventeen years of age, He 
fought in all the Prophet's battles, and was employed as governér by Omar and by Othman, He dled at his 
castle in AX, _ Saial] a town ten miles from Medina, and wasinterred at the Bakt, of comotery of this atter 
dity. His death occurred boven A. H. $0 and 88. (Majmd al-4hbdb, MS. fonds St. Germain, No, 191.) 

@) Abd ar-Rabmin Ibn Sakhe ad-Dawei (member of the tribe of Dawg, a branch gf that of fied), and aure' 
named Abd Huraira (the man with the kitten), was a contemporary of Muhammed and one of bis mov de- 
voted followers. He bore th@name of Abd Shams before bis conversion. ‘The surname of Abd Hurairf was 
given him by his people because he brought them home one day, in the aleve ef his cloak, the young of a witd 
eat which ho bad found whilst tending his flocks, Mohammad sometimes called bim Abd Hire (ths man with 
ths cat). It is retated that hts mother resisted all his efforts to convert her to {otemism, ‘on wbich he begged 
of the Prophet to pray that her heart might be opened to the tfuth: the frayer was effectual; on returning 
home, be was informed by her that she now ecknowledged one only God and his apostle Muhammad. He 
ind died at Medion, A. HL. 87 (A./D, 676-71, at the age of 78.—(Star as-Sala/. 
Matthew's Mithedt al-Masdbth.) 

(8) Sen page 867, note (1). bs 

(J) The takbtr consists in the repetition ot the t2dn immediately before the prayer. 

&) This is a proof that he did not teke any sleep during the interval; for, in that caso, the ablution would 
have been necessary, He most probably passed the night in devotional exercises. 

(@) There is here @ grammatical quibble in the original text which disappears in the translation. Indeed on 
examining the pastage attentively, 5 think it my very well signify: May God reward him who rewards my 
father! In which case bis father's name should be pronounced Musaiyab, for this word means rewarded. Ibn 
Khalliktn's statemont is confirmed, trowever, by the author of the Tabakdt al-Fokahd, who says that Satd 
was well pleased when be heard his father's name pronounced Musaiyib. 








ABU ZAID AL-ANSARI. 


Abd Zaid Said was son to Ads Ibn Thabit Ibn Zaid Ibn Kais ibn Zaid Tho 
an-Noman Ibn Malik Ibn Thalaba Ibn Kaab thn al-Khazraj ; but Muhammad|pn 
Saad says, in his Tabakar, that Thabit, Abé Zaid’s grandfather, was the son of 
Bashir Ibn Abi Zaid Thabit Ibn Zaid Ibn Kais; the former genealogy is given 
by the Khatib in his History, and God knows which of the two is corrett, Abi 
Zaid, surnamed al-Anséri (4), was a native of Basra and a philologer; he held 
the ‘first rank among the literary men of that time, and devoted his attention 
principally to the study of the philology of the Arabic language, ts singular 
terms and rare expressions. In his religious opinions he was a Kadarite (2), 
bat his authority as a correct transmijter of pieces preeerveth by tradition is 
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admitted. Abi Othman al-Mizini related that fhe was once present when ale 
Asmai went up to Abd Zaid who was then'surrounded by his pupils, and after 
kissing him on the head (3), sat dwn among them and said: © Thou hast been our 
“Tord and master for the Jast fifly years.” Ath- -hauri Ss" that Ibn Muna 
dir said to, him: “Shall 1 | give you the characters of yor pupils?—AlAs- 
“ mai has ghe best-stocked } fpemory of them all; Abi Obaida surpasses them in 
“ efneral information ; and Abi Zaid al-Ansari i is the surest authority in tra- 
“ ditional knowledge.” An-Nadr Ibn Shumail mentions that he, Abi Zaid 
al-Ansari and Abi Muhammad al-Yazidi studied all three together in - the 
same book. The following anecdote is told by Abi Zaid, to whom it was re- 
lated by Khalaf al-Ahmar (4): ‘ Iywent to Kifa,” said Khalaf, **to take down in 
writing whatever pieces of (ancient) poetry the Fearne men of that city might 
“ communicate to me (by oral tradition); but, as they Were very tenacious of 
“ their information, I offered them forged pieces, and obtained from them 
‘genuine ones in exchange. Some time after, ! had a severe sickness and 
“* (repenting of my imposture) | said to them : ‘Alas, sirs! I have now turned 
“ myself wholly to God, and I must confess that the verses which I gave yon 
“were made by myself.’ They would not, however, believe me, and these 
© pieces still ‘continue to be attributed to the Arabs of the desert.” Abd Zaid 
composed,a number of useful philological works, such as his‘ treatises on the 
bow gnd the shield, on camels, on the natural constitution of man, on springs 
of water, on the dialects, on rare expressions, on the plural and dual, 
wm milk, on ihe tents of the Arabs, on the softened pronunciation of the hamza, 
on the (shepherd’s),rod, on wild animals, on the difference (between the parts 
of the human¥6dy and those of animals) (5), on the first and fourth forms of 
certain verbs, on names rarely borne, on the hamza, on nouns of action (6), 
ete, 1 have seen a fine work of hig, a treatise on plants, which contained a 
number of curious passages. It is related of Shéba Ibn al-Hajjaj,that, as he 
was one day dictating Traditions to a circle of pupils, he got fatigued with his 
occupation, and looking around, he saw Abi Zaid al-Ansiri in the last rank 
of his anditors and called to him, saying: ‘*O Abi Zaid : 
° 


‘It ia dumb, the dwelling of (my beloved) Maiya, and answers us not! Cowd it 
* speak, it would give us news in abundance (7).” 
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* ¢Come here to me, Abd Zaif!!” The disciple then drew near to his master, 
and they began to converse.together and recite poems, on, which one of the 

292 students who were learning the Traditions said to him: ‘0 Abi Bistim! we 
¢ wear the skin ae hacks,of our camels in jourgeying hither, that we may 
‘«Jearn from you mouth the Traditions respecting the blessed Peophet, and 
‘yet you neglect us and amuse yoprself with poetry.” Shéba, on heating 
this reproach, flew into a rage and exclaimed: “I know best, fellow! what is 
“ fitted for me; and I swear by the one only God! that { have a sounder know- 
“ ledge of this (meaning poetry) than of that (meaning thle Traditions.” Abi 
Zaid lived to a very advanced age, having nearly attained his hundredth year ; 
he died at Basra, A. H. 245 (A. D. 830-1), orsby other accounts in 244 or 216; 
aged, it is said, 93 years ; sonle say 95 or 96. 


(t) Ho was to called because he drew his descent from the Ansdrs, 

(2) The Kadarites held the heretical doctrine of man's free-will. See Pocock’s Specimen and M. de Sacy's 
Exposé do!’ Histoire des Druses, Introduction, poge 1, note. 

(8) It must be recollected that the master and the scholars were seated on the ground. 

(4) Abt Mobriz Sy all Khalaf al-Abmar Ibn Haiydn was a descendant from ove of the prisoners whom Ku- 
talba Ibn Muslim carried off from Khorastn on conquering that province. He was a poet af some talent, and 
made verses which he attributed to the Arabs of the desert; be composed also a work treating of them and 
containing poems deachptive of thet manners.—(Féhrest, fol. 66,) The year of his death is ngt given, but, 
by what‘Tbo Khalliktn says, he must have tived in the latter half of tho second century of the Hijra, | In the 
Hamdsa, p. 382, 1s a’poom attributed tot Zaabbata Sharran, but in reality composed by Khataf al-Almar. 

(8) Beo the Handschrtften, or catalogue of M. de Hammer's manuscripts, page. « . 

(8) The greater part of these treatises were only collections of passages {n prage and verse, composed SY 
celebrated authors and selected by the compiler as applicable to bis subject, @L. de Hammer possesses a 
volume of al-Aamii's works containing six pamphlets of this kind. See his ne ta No. 64. 

(1) This is the beginning of seme eucient poem. : 








AL-AKHFASH AL-AUSAT. 


‘bd ‘l-Hasan Said Ibn Masada, surnamed al-Akhfash al-Ausat (or the second), 
was a client, by enfranchisement, to the tribe of Mujashi and a natjve of Balkh. 
He dnd al-Akhfash al-Akbar (4khfash major) Abs 'I-Kbattab were both gram- 
marians of the school of Basra: Abi ‘FRhattab was a nativagf Hajar (or Bah- 
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rain) and a client to one of the tribes of that pountry ; his real name was Abd 
al-Hamid Ibn Abd al-Majid, and he had ‘Abd Obsida and Sibawaih among his 
pupils. Al-Akhfash al-Ausat fas one of the great Arabic grammarians ; though 
older than Stbawaih, he had studied grammar under him, and he used to say: 
“Stbawaih did not inert a single passage in his Book (I ill he had submitted 
“it to ay examination ; "he then showed that he understood the subject bet- 
‘er than 1; now, however, I know it better than he.” ‘The following anec- 
dote was related by the family of Said Ibn Salim (2) to Abii ’-Abbis Thalab, 
by whom it has bew handed down: “Said, having one day received the visit 
“of al-Farrt, said to ‘is: ‘Here is the chief of the philologers and of the 
“« grammarians who is come to,our house.’ To which al-Farri replied ; ‘ Not 
“go, whilst al-Akhfash lives.” It was this alaAkhfash who added a new mea- 
sure, called al-khabab’ to those already known in prosody ; a circumstance 
noticed by us in the life of al-Khalil (see page 494)." He is the avthor of the 
following works (3): The 4usat, or medium treatise, on grammar; Explanation 
of the figures of rhetoric employed in the Koran ; on analogical deductions, a 
grammatical work; on Derivation ; on Prosody ; on Rhyme ; on the Thoughts 
which usually occur in Poetry; the Book of Kings; a treatise on Interjections ; 
the Great Collection of (philological and grammatical ) Questions ; the Lesser 
Collection of Questions, etc, He was (what the Arabs calb) an ajla ; a that i is, 
ong who cannot close his lips over his teeth. The word akhfash means having 
little eyes and a bad sight, He died A.H. USYA.D. 830), but some say A. II. 
221, The ‘name of al-Akhfash al-Asghar (4khfash minor) was given to him 
till Ali Ibn Sulaynin, another Akbfash, came into notice ; it was then changed 
into al-A al-Ausat (4khfash medius).—Mujashi bn Darim is a branch 
of the wibe of Tamim. : 


(1) ‘The celebrated treatise on Arabic grammar by Sthawaih is generally called the Book (H¢iab). 

(2) Sete Ebn Salim (or Selma fa according to the M8. No. 684) Jhbu Kataiba Ibn Muslim Jbn Amr was a 
resident in Khorasan, where he governed some céntons near Marw under the authority of the khalif. He 
taught the Traditions in that province, to which he hed gone during the reign of al-Mamtn. He wardearned 
in the grammar of the Arabic Janguage and in thesTreditions, bat was very reserved in communicating bis 
information to others. {The Khatib's History of Baghdad, fol. 108.) 

(8) The works of the old philologers and gremmerians formed two classes, the dooks (dutud) and the com- 
poasd books (hutub m fannafs). See Introdsetion. 
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SAID IBN AL-MUBARAK AD-DABHAN. _ 


.Abi Muhammad Said Ibn al-Mubarak, a grammarian and native of Bagh~ 
dad, is generally knowl by the surname of Ibn ad-Dahhin, He descended from 
Abd ’I-Yasar Kaab al-Ansari (1), as may.be seen from’ the following genealogy : 
Said Ybn al-Mubirak Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Said Ibn Muhammad Ibn Nésr 
Ibn Aasim Ibn Abbid Ibn Isim Ibn al-Fadl Ibn Zafar Ibn Ghallab Ibn Hamd 
fbn Shakir Ibn Tyad {bn Hisn Thn Rajé Ibn Obai fbn Shib) Iba Abi ’l-Yasar Kaab 
al-Ansari. Ibn ad-Dahban learned the ‘Traditiuns frém Abi ‘I-Kasim Hibat 
Allah Tbn al-Hasin, Abi Ghalib Ahmad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Banna, and others; 
by his knowledge of grammar he was the Sibawaih of that time, and he com- 
posed on this subject many instructive works, amongst others, a commentary 

993 in about forty-three volumes on the /ddh and Takmila (of Abi Ali’l-Farisi); 
a greater and a less work both entitled a/-Fustil (chapters); a large commen- 
tary in two volumes on Ibn Jinni’s grammatical treatise, the Zumd, and entitled 
by him al-Ghurra (the bright star); this is the best of all the numerous com- 
mentaries on the Lumd which I have seen, His other works are; a treatise on 
Prosody, in one volume; lectures on Grammar, in one ¥olume likewise; the 
Satdian epistle om the Kindian plagiarisms, in which he exposes the stolen 
thought of al-Mutanabbi (al-Kindi), in one volume ; a common-place book in 
seven volumes entitled Zahr ar-Ridd {flowers of the meadows), the Kitab 
al-Ghunia (the abundant aid, an orthographical work) treating of ‘the letters 
d@ pandz 4, the Okid (collars) on the long and short ef ang on the letter 
another Ghunia on those words which bear opposite significatio®,etc. When 
Ibn ad-Dabhin was at Baghdad, a number of other grammarians, such as Ibn 
al-Jawaliki, Ibn al-Khashshib, and Ibn as-Shajari (2), all of them great mast» 
in their art, were residing in that city, yet the public considered him as their 
superior in talent. He afterwards left Baghdad and proceeded to Mogul with 
the intention of visiting the vizir Jamal ad;din al-Isbahini, surnamed al—Jawwad 
{whose life we intend to give), and being received by him with great favour, he 
remained for a considerable period under his protection. The same year an 
inundalion of the river occurred at Baghdad, and as he had left his hooks be- 
hind him in that city, be despatched a person thither to bring Nem to him, in 

, f 
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case they had escaped injury. This collection, fn the formation of which he had 
passed his life, iad been entirely submerged, but the greatest damage which it 
had suffered was caused by the waters of a tanyard situated bebind his house, 
which overflowed at the tame time and entered ‘iftto the fom where the hooks 
were deposited. They wete brought to him in that state, and heing advised to 
fumigate ‘them and save as many 2s he'could, he empldyed upwards of thirty 
pounds weight of Zadanum (3) for that purpose, but the smoke affected his 
head and eyes to sugh a degree that he lost his sight. Numbers have, pro- 
fited under his tuition, and Iesaw the people of Mosul and the neighbour- 
ing countries study with great assiduity the works of which the titles have been 
given above. He died at Mosul on a Sunday in the month of Shawwal, A.H. 
569 (May, A.D. 1474), or 566 according to Ibn al-Mustawfi, and was buried 
near the Maidan Gate, in the cemetery which is named after al-Modfa fbn Imran. 
He was born on Thursday evening, the 26th Rajab, A. H. 494 (May, A. D. 
4101), in a part of Baghdad called Nahr T'dbik. Some say, however, that his 
birth took place on Friday. He composed fome good poetry, of which we may 
cite the following passages : 


Avoid Ievity of conduct—it discredits a man's character; but gravity exalts him in 
publig estimation. Be not deceived by the smiles of rinces; thé cloud utters ng} its 
thunder but when it smiles forth (the lightning-flash). 
oe . 


Think ppt, with your talent for poetry, to become our equals; the ben has feathers, 
+ — yet she cannot fly. 


Think ee that I should dread the day of my separation from you; I, of 
whom lion stand in dread. Did you never remark that,a new garment cries aloud 
when a piece is (torn atoay and) separated from it? 

, 


The kétid Imad ad-din mentions him with commendation in the Kharida and 
gives a (slight) sketch of his life (4). It is related by Abi Saad as-Samini that 
the Adfiz Ibn Astkir of Damascus told him that he had heard Said Ibn al-Muba- 294 
rak Ibn al-Dahhan say: ‘1 saw ina dream,a person of my acquaintance who 
“ seemed to address these lines to his beloved : 


0 thon who deferrest to pay thy debt towards me! is this procrastination and delay 
“to endure for Aer? Soothe my heart with the most trifing favour ; a nothing from 
“thee will suffice it.’ 
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¢*When I saw Ibn ad-Dahhab,” continues at-Samani, ‘I repeated to him 
“ the circumstance, but it was quite unknown .0 him ; he might prebably have 
& Jet it stip from his wémory, for Ibn Ashkir is a narrator of acknowledged 
‘ veracity.” Ibn a@ahhan-then asked as-Samini to dictate ‘it to him, and 
having written it down, he headed it with these words : J was informed by as- 
Samdni, on the authority of Ibn Asdkir, who cited mine, that, ete. A réla~ 
tion thus given on the authority of two persons who therein cite that narrator's 
own, is a fact of great singularity. He had a son called Abi Zakariyé Yahya 
Ibn Said who cultivated literature and poetry; Abit Zakariyi was born at 
Mosul towards the beginning of the year 569 (A. D. 1173), and died in the 
same city, A. H. 646 (A, D, 1249-20). He was interred in his father’s tomb. 
The following lines were composed by him : . 
1 praise obscurity of life, those whose attention I have awkened will rush on be- 


fore me to enjoy it. By it I was led to happiness, why should 1 point out the way to 
others? 


The following passage is attributed to him : 


T remember that in the days of my youth, my stature was erect like the letter eltf (1) 
traced in a koran by the hand of Ibn Mukla (8). But now I am bent down and seem 
an if I were seeking in the dust for my lost youth. 


(1) AbQ "l-¥asar Kash Ibn Amr, a member of the tribe of Kherraj, and a native of Medtoa, was one of 
the Angdrs. He was present at all the battles fought by Muhammad, and at that of Badr he took al-Abbir 
Abn Abd al-Muttalib prisoner. Died at Medina, A. H. 83 (A. D. 674-6). —(orar sy Selaf. Taikth.) 

(2) The lives of these three grammerians are given by Ibn Khalliktn, 

(8) Ladanum is a gum which qrodes from a species of cistus. 

(4) See Mhartda, Man, No. 1447, fol. 83 v. 

{3} The Hfe of Iba Mukla, the celebrated penman, will be found ie this work, 


SOFYAN ATH-THAURI. 


Abi Abd Allab-Sofydn ath-Thauri was the con of Said Ibp, Masrdk Ibn Habib 
Ibn Rafi tbn Abd Allah Ibn Mauhiba Ibn Obai Ibn Abd Allah.Ibn Munkid Ibn 
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Nasr {bn al-Hakam Ibn al-Harith Ibn Thalaba ha Malkin Ibn Thaur bn Abd 
Manat Ibn Odd Ibn Tabikha Ibg al-Yas Ibn Modsr ibn Nizir Ibn Maadd Ibn 
Adnan. Sofyin ath-Thauri was a native of Kilfa and a master of the highest 
authority in the Traditioas and other sciences = his Piet}, devotion, veracity, 
‘and contempt fo worldly, goods were universally acknowledged, and as an 
imain, he*is counted amoag the Mujtahids. It is saiddhat the shaikh Abd 
H Kasim Junaid followed his system of doctrine; this, however, is a point on 
which different opinions are held, as has been already mentioned (page 338), 
Sofyan Ibn Oyaina declared that he did not know a man better informed ‘than 
Sofyin ath-Thauri respecting what was permitted and what was forbidden by 
the law, It was also said that Orhar Ibn alKhattb was the greatest man of the 
age in which he lived; after him, Abd Allah Thn al-Abbis ; next came ash- 
Shabi, al-Aamash, and their contemporaries; then Sofyin ath-Thauri, This 
doctor learned the Traditions from Abd Ishak as-Sabii, al-Aamash, and others 
of the same eminence ; he taught the Traditions to al-Auzai, Ibn Juraij, Muham- 
mad Ibn Ishak (4), and others of that class. Al-Masidi gives the following 
anecdote in his Muruij ad-Dahab, in the same terms as it was related to him hy 
al-Kakéa Ibn Hakim: ‘$1 was one day at the court of &l-Mahdi when Sofyin ath- 
“ Thauri came in and addressed him with the common salutation which one 
** Moslin! makes to another, and not with that to which he was entitled as kha- 
‘Vif: during this interview, (the visir) ar Rabi (Zan Yiinus) was'standing behind 
“the prince,and leaning on his sword, ready to execute whatever orders he might 
“yeceive. Al-Mahdi then turned with a smiling face towards Sofyan and said ; 298 
“¢* You are agprinates in some of your ideas respecting me: you imagine 
* that if I wighed to do you ill, I could not execute my intention; but now, that 
“< vow are in my power, do you not fear that I may award you whatever punish- 
“ ment my caprice may dictate ?,—f you pass sentence on me,’ replied Sofyan, 
‘Ca powerful sovereign who knoweth right from wrong will pass"sentence on 
a you.'—‘Commander of the faithful !’ exclaimed ar-Rabi, ‘shall this rude fellow 
“ be allowed to address you thus? Let me strike off his head !’—‘Nay, silence!” 
“ replied al-Mahdi, ‘he and the like of him would desire nothing better than 
“to die by our bands, so as to make us wretched (in the nezt life) whilst 
“ they would enjoy eternal happiness: draw up an act nominating him kadi of 
“Kufa and forfAdding any person to cqntrol his decisions.’ The paper was 
3 
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++ weitten out immediately and(handed to Sofyin, who withdrew, but then flung 
“ it into the Tigris and took to flight (2). An active seareh was made after 
“him in all the towns (of the empire), but without success.” The place was 
‘then given to Shari tba Abd Allah an-Nakhai, and « poet said on the subject : 
Sofyain avoided temptation and saved his Piety by flight, whilsthSbartk lay in wait to 
catch the dirhims. + 
It is related of Abi Salih Shoaib Ibn Harb al-Madaini (3), a Adfiz of the Grst 
rank and a man of pre-eminent piety, that he said: “I imagine that Sofyan ath- 
‘ Thauri will be brought forth on the day of resurrection and placed by God 
“before his creatures to confound them ; it will then be said to them: ‘You 
“did not see the Prophet when in the world, but you saw Sofyan ath-Thauri; 
‘why then did you not take him as a model?” Séfyan was born A. H. 95 
(A. D. 743-4); other accounts place his birth in 96 or 97. He died A. H. 164 
(A. D. 777-8), at Basra, where he had concealed himself from the civil autho- 
rity (4), and was interred towards nightfall, He left no posterity. —Thauri 
means descended from Thaur, son of Abd Manat. There is another Thauri 
in the tribe of Tamim, and a third which is a branch of the tribe of Hamdan, 
It has, been stated by some that Sofyin died A. H. 162, but the first is the true 
date. 


(4) The lives of all the doctors above-mentioned will be found in this work. 

(2) See note (8), page 235. 

(8) Shoaib Tha Barb learned the Traditions from Sekbr Ubu Juwsitiya % p24 who had received then” 
trom Naft and others. He died at al-Maddin, his native place.—(fab. al-Muhadtktn.) The year of his 
death is not mentioned, but we know that his mastor Nafi died A. H. 196 (A.D. 812%, 

(4) Uthas been already méntionad that he conceated himself to avoid accepting the place of kad. 





SOFYAN IBN OYAINA. 


Abi Muhammad Sofyan Ibn Oyaina Ibn Abi Imrin Maimén al-Hilali was mawla 
to a woman of the tribe of Hilal Ibn Admir, who belonged to the same family 
as Maimina (1), ong of the Prophet's wives ; it is atated, however, that he was 
mawla to the Band Hashim, or to ad-Dgbhik Ibn Muzthim Q)aor to Misar Ibn 
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Kidam (3), His parents dwelt at Kiifa, wherelit is said he himself was born, 
and whence he was taken by his father to Mekka. (Muhammad ) Ibn Saad 
mentions him in the Tabakdt and places him in the fifth class of the learned 
men of Mekkas Sofyin‘was an imam, a man‘of learnikg, piety, and morti- 
fied life, firm (in*controlhing his passions), and unanimously appreciated for 
the exactftude of the Tradftions and other relations whichhe handed down. He 
made the pilgrimage sevehty times, and taught the Traditions on the authority 
of (Muhammed Ibn Muslim) az-Zubri, Abi Ishak as-Sabii, Amr Ibn Dinar (4), 
Muhammad Ibn Munkadir (5),,Abi °z-Zinad (6) Aasim Ibn Abi ‘l-Najid, al- 
Aamash, Abd al-Malik Ibn Omair (7), and other learned men. His own autho- 
rity as a Traditionist was cited Ly the imim as-ghafi, Shoba Thn al-Hajjaj, Mu- 
hammad Ibn Ishak, Ibn Juraij, az-Zubair Ibn Bakkir, Musib Ibn Bakkar’s 
unele (8), Abd ar-Razzik Ibn Hammam as-Safani (9), *Yahya Ibn Aktham the 
kadi (40), and a great number of others. J read in a collection of anecdotes that 
Sofyan one day came out of his house to some persons who had come to learn 
the Traditions from him, and exclaimed, ir? a fit of ill humour: ‘Is it not an 
“* unfortunate case that I who sat with (and studied under) Damra Ibn Said, 
« which dogtor sat with Abi Saad al-Khudri who sat with Obaid Ibn Dinir who 
“ sat with Ibn Omar—that I who sat with a2-Zubri, who sat with Ans Ibn Ma- 
*« lik,”—naming many others, —‘ should now be obliged to sit with you (4nd 
“« give you lessons)?” On this, a youth who was in the assembly said to him : 
‘Are you dit earnest, Abi Muhammad ?’—“ Yes.”—‘ Then the misfortune 996 
“which the disciples of Muhammad's companions underwent in having you for 
“*a pupil, was ter than yours in having us.” Qn this, Sofyan cast down 
his cyes and recited these lines of Abii Nuwas: . * 

ag Expose yourself to the aim of the archer, you may yet escape unharmed. {Fear most 

your otwn tongue /) better to die bf the malady of silence than (live with} the malady of 

talking. 

When ‘the assembly broke up, they,hegan to speak of the cleverness of the 
lad, who was no other than Yahya Ibn Atham at-Tamimi (41), and Sofyin 
said: * This boy is well fitted for the campany of those other people,” meaning 
the persons’high in rank and power. It was said by the imim as-Shifi that he 
never saw a perso more capable than Sofyan of giving an opinion on a point 
of law, nor ongghore averse to doing so.-Abii Imran, Sofyin’s grandfather, was 
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a native of Kiifa and had ployed as an admil (12) by Khalid Ibn Abd 
Allah al-Kasri (13), but when: tie latter was Aeposed from the government of 
Irak, his successor Ydsuf Ibn Omar ath-Thakafr ordered all his admits to be 
arrested, and Abd Jpfrin then fled to Mekka, where he setuled. Sofyin said 
that he himself was hardly twenty years old when ke went to (resid: at) Kiifa, 
and that (on his arrival) Abd Hanifa told his pupils and the people Of the city 
that a héfiz who bad known Amr Ibn Dinar was tome among them. ‘On 
“this,” said Sofyan, ‘I was visited by persons who wished to speak to me 
‘¢ about Ibn Dinar, and it was Abi Hanifa whq thus made of me a Traditionist. 
*T once questioned Abd Hanifa about Ibn Dinar and he answered : ‘ My son! I 
“ never learned but three Traditions.from hinf, and have a very confused recol- 
‘lection of them.’” Sofyain was born at Kiifa on the 15th of Shaban, A. H. 
107 (December, A. D.:725), atld died at Mekka on Saturday, the last day of 
the latter Jumida, A, H. 198 (February, A. D, 814); but some place his 
death on the first of the month of Rajab. He was buried at al-Hajdn, a hill 
towards the upper part of Mekka,‘near which the inhabitants of that city are 
interred : it is often mentioned by poets in their verses. 






(4) Maimntina, daughter of al-Harix Ibn al-Hazn and member ofthe tribe of Hilal, was married to MasOd 
Ibn ‘Omel ath-Thakad in the time anterior to the announcement of Islamism. Divorced by her husband, she 
ocamo tho wife of £h0 Zuhm Abd al-Ozza, and on his death she was espoused by the Prophet, A‘ H. 5. 
‘Sho was the last of his wives. Her death took place A. H. 64, or 38 by another accounl —(Talkth.) 

(2) Abd’I-KAslm ad-Dabbik Ibo Muzkhim, a momber of the tribe of HAG, a native of Kifa, and a relation 
to Zainab, one of the Prophet's wives, was « T4bt of the third clas. He died A H. 102 (A.D. 720-4).— 
(Nujen,) NY 

(3) Abt Salama Mistr Fon Kjdim Sbn Zahir pu, a member of the tribe of 
Kola, in known as a Adfc and a devout ascetic. He died A. H. 88 (A. D, 678).—(Nujém,) 

(4) Aba Muhammad Amr Ibn Dinlr was a mawla and a native of Mekka. He is counted amoMy the 
most emiaent of the Tabte and considered as a Traditionist of the very highest euthority. He was one of the 
mujtaldd imimd. Died A. H. 498 (A. D. 743-4}, aged 80 yours.—(Tab. al-Fokakd.) . 

(8) Aba Bape ‘Muhammad 1bn Munkedir, a member of the tribe of Koreish and of the family of Taim Allah, 
‘was a Traditionist of good authority. He died A. H. 430 (A. D. 747-8), or 131.—(Tod. ai-Muhaddithin.) 

(@ AbO 's-Zindd Abd Allah tbo Zikwin ol, A native of Medtoa and a mawla to the tribe of Keraish, 
ware doctor Af the lew and one of the Tébte, His waried information, bis talents, and bis veraclty a1 a (ra- 
ditions entitled him to a high pre-eminence among the learned of that day, It is related by (MfuAammad) Ibo 
Saad that he saw AbQ's-Zinkd enter {oto the mosque of the Prophet (at Mfedina), with ax many followers as 0 
pelnee; some withing to caomulg him on questions relative to inherited property, Aeme on-erthmetical ques- 
tions, some on the meaning of obseure verses in the Goes of the desert Arabs, eométo learn traditions and 


and a mative of 
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some to have other difficulties solved. He died raddenly it t= of Ramadia, A. B. 130 (a. D. 48) 
aged slaty-six years. (Tab. al-Fokahd.) 

(2) AbO Omer Abd ol-Malik Ibn Omair, jurnamed al-Kibti wid}, « member of the tribe of Koraish, or, 
Dy another aceount, of that of Lakhm, was a Traditionist and a native of Rife, where he sucoseded ar-Bhab 
in the post of Kadi. ,He died in or about the year 480 (A.D. 74708.) —(Fab. Seafuhaadteiin) 

(6) This dgtor’ ie {s given page 136, note (1) 

(9) Abd ap-Raredk Ibo Hamodm SeSentat (native of the eity of Sand in Yemen) al-Bimyari (member of the 
trite of Himyar) was one of the moat celebrated Traditionists of the age. People travelled to Yemen from 
all parts of che empire to stogy wAdor him. He way a very learned man and composed some works. Died 
AL H, M4 (A, D. 826-7).—(AL-Yan,) 

(40) The Lives of those cbctore which have not been given in the preceding notes will be found jn other 
parts of this work. 

(44) The life of the celebrated kAdi Yahya tho Aktham will be found in this work. 

(42) See page 444, note (8). 

(48) Bee his life, page 484. 


AS-SAIYIDA SUKAINA. 


As-Saiyida (1) Sukaina, the daughter of g!-Husain Ibn Ali Tbn Abi Talib, was 
the first among the women of her time by birth, beauty, wit, and virtue. Left 
a widow by Musib Ibn az-Zubair, she became the»wife of Abd Allah Iba Oth- 
min Ibn Sbd Allah Ibn Hakim Ibn Hizim, to whom she bore a son named 
Kurain, Her third husband, al-Asbagh Ibn Abd at-Aziz Ibn’ Marwan, divorced 
hes before the consummation of their marriage; she was then espoused by ‘haid 
Tbn Amr Thp Othmin Ibn Affin, who also was obliged to divorce her by (the 
khalif’) Sulaimin Tbd al-Malik. In another statement, the order of her suc- 
cessive nee a from that which we have here given, It was after her 
that the headdress @ la Sukaina was so called (2). Many amusing anecdotes 
are, related of her witty sallies and repartees to poets and other persons : meet~ 
ing one day with Orwa Ibn Ozaina (3), a man eminent for his learning and piety, 
and author of some pretty poetry, she said to him: ‘Was it ypu who made 
“¢ these -verses : 

“When I feel in my heart the flames of love, 1 try to cool its ardour by draughts of 
‘water. Could I even succeed in cooling “with water the exterior of my hearl how 
"i should } extinguish the fire which rages in its interior?” 

On his answer that they were, composed by him, she asked him again if he 

vas the author, of the following Piece : 


A 
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* When I revealed to her thesecret of my love, she replied, “You used to desire 
* (secrecy and) concealment when with'me; be veiled then (as to your passion): see you 
“not how many are around us?” To this J anawered, *‘The love'l bear you and the 
* (pains) I feel have already cast a veil over my sight.” ” 


e J ‘ 2 7 “. 

He admitted thatethese verses were also his, on which she said to the slave- 
girls who were (standing) around her: ‘You are frée if such verses ever came 
“ from a heart woundéd by love!”—Orwa had a brother called Abit Bakr, wifose 
death he lamented in the following lines: 2 

Cares have come to visit me; ‘tis thus with the cares, of fran. The Pleiades are 
within a span’s breadth of setting. E watch the ‘stars as they culminate in the Milky 
Way or travel on in their course. (J cannot sleep) for the sadness of which I am the 
constant companion; my‘heart seems {p contain 4 fire of burning coals. (My sorrow is) 


for Bakr, my brother! « Bakr Has departed from me! what life can now be pleasing 
after (the loss of] Bake? 7 


When Sukaina heard these verses, she asked who was Bakr? and on being 
informed, she exclaimed : ‘‘ What! that little blackamoor who used to run past 
“us? Why, every thing is pleasing after the loss of Bakr, even (the common 
“ necessaries of life) bread and oil !’—It is related that a musician once sung 
these verses to al-Walid In Yazid the Omaiyide during q social party, and the 
prince said, on learning from him that they were by Orwa tbn Ozaina: ‘ What 
“ life can be pleasing after the loss of Bakr? Why, the life we wre now 
“leading. The.poet has left ys room enough to answer his question (4)."— 
Orwa was extremely moderate in his desires, and he composed parqns on con- 
tentment which have circulated widely. He once set off from Hijaz with a num- 
her of other poets to visit (the court of} Hisham Ibn Abd lik in Syria, 
When they were intreduged, the khalif recognised Orwa and said (him : “ Are 
‘you not the author of these lines : 








‘Lam not inclined to prodigality, and I know that He whois my porveyor will come 
“to my assistance. If 1 strive to attain his favours, my efforts fatigne me; and if 

+] abstain from secking them, I receive them without undergoing any toil?’ « 
“l do not see that you act in conformity to your words, for you have now 
‘* come from Hijaz to Syria in search of favours.” —‘+ Commander of the faith- 
“ full’ replied Orwa, ‘« You have given me a good lesson and remirfled me of 
‘that which the lapse of time bad caused me to forget.” Ke then withdrew 
immediately, and mounting his camel, set off for Hijaz. Muring the re- 
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mainder of the day, Hishim did not pereeirg his absence, but that night he 


_ awoke from his sleep, and recollecting the poet, lie said to himself: ‘ That man 


‘is a member of the tribe of Koraish and his words are wisdom ; he came to 
“gee me, but J repulsedshim and refused to grant what he Fequired; he is also 
“a poet and I shall be egposed to his satires.” The next morning, he asked 
about him and learned that he had returned home, on which he exclaimed : 

‘ Well! I shall show him that favours can find him out.” He then called one 
of his mavlas, and giving him two thousand dinars, he told him to bear them 
to Orwa Ibn Ozaina. "The poet had just entered his house when the mawla ar- 
rived and knocked at the door; Orwa came ont to him and said, on receiving the 
money : ‘Give my salutation to the Commander of the faithful, and ask him 
“what he now thinks of my verses: I toiled for favours and was called a liar; 
“T then returned home and they came to me,”4-This anecdote has no connexion 


with the present article, but having made mention of Orwa, we were induced to 298 


insert it.—The idea contained in the verses composed by Orwa have been ex- 
pressed in the following terms by Muh4mmed Ibn Idris, surnamed Marj Kohl, a 
Spanish poet : 


The fayours whick you pursue are like by own shadow; follow them, you cannot 
catch them; turn away from them, they will follow you. 


. . 

Sukaiha died at Medina on Thursday, the 5th of the first Rabi, A.H. 447 
(April, A. D. 735). Some say that Sukaina was a surname given to her by her 
mother ar-Rubib, daughter of Amro ’l-Kais Ibn Adi, and that her true name was 
Aamina: but others say it was Omaina or Omaima. The genealogist Muham- 
mad Ibn wspdls (5) relates as follows: ‘1 was asked by Abd Allzh 
« Ibn al-Hagan Ibn al-~Hasan Ibn Ali Jbn Abi Talib what was the real name 
 of>Sukaina, the daughter of al-Husain Ibn Ali, and on my answering that 
‘it was Omaima, he told me I was’right.”—Marj Kohl died A. H. 634 (A. D. 
1236-7), in his native place, the island of Shukr (Xwcar) in Spain. He was 
born A. H. 854 (A.D. 4459). 

. , 

(4) The titles of Sadpid (lord) and Saiyida (Jody)earo given to the descendanis of Ali and Fitima, the 
daughter of Mahammad, Seiyéd has become S:di or St in the vulgar promunciation, and Salytda isquevally 
changed into Sida or Sit. 


(2) Sukalna was one of the most brilliant women of her epoch. Her renk, dearing, wit, and good taste 
entitled her to ented admiration, and her judgment was consulted by the first pocts of the day. 
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‘ 1 

{8) Abt Aamu Orwe Ibn Ozaina, 2 medgiye of the sribe-of Laitb, a post and a Traditisnlat, dled A. H. 
448 (A.D 736) —(Ofyén at-Tawdrthh ) 

(4) Literally: He has enclosed im & wide (extent of ground). + - xs 

(8) Abo 'n-Nade Mohammad Ibo avSalb, a member of the tribe of Kalb and one of the learned mda of 
Kafe, wesa genealogut, a husiéeran, and ar interpreter of the Kgrav. He romposed works on these subjects, 
and died at Kote, A. B. 44 (A. D. 763-8). —(FrArest, fol. 131.) 


SULAIM AR-RAZI. 


Abi ’l-Fath Sulaim Ibn Aiyib Ibn Sulaim ar‘-Razi, a doctor of the sect of as- 
Shafi, was eminent by his learning and noted for hig talents and piety. He 
composed a great number of works, such as the Zshdra (indication) (1), an expla- 
nation of the obscure terms occurring in the Traditions, and the T'akrib (simpli- 
fication) (2), which must not be confounded with a work bearing the same title, 
cited by the imam al-Haramain in Lis Wihdyat and by al-Ghazzili in his Bastt 
and Wastt ; this latter being composed by al-Kasim Ibn al-Kaffal ash-Shashi. 
Sulaim’s Takrib is cited, however, in the Wasit, chap. I. of the section on 
pledges and mortgages. He learned jurisprudence from Abi Hamid al-Isfardini 
ands instructed Abb 'I-Fath Nasr al-Makdisi in that science. “I entered Bagh- 
‘dad when a mere youth,” says Sulaim, “ for the purpose of studying pltilo- 
“ logy, and I used to go to a shatkh”—naming hin—‘ who taughtthere. One 
‘morning I went to his house rather early, and was told that he had gone to” 
“the bath. I directed my steps thither, but passing by in hg where Abi 
“« Hamid al-Isfardiniwas giving his lessons, I went in and sat down among the 
“‘ scholars. He was then explaining the laws on fasting and treating this ques- 
“ tion: In one of the nights of Ramadan, a man embraces a woman, but ceases 
“ before accomplishing his desires on perceiving that it is daybreak; has that 
“* man broken the fast (3)? Pleased with what I heard, I took down notes of 
“« the lecture on a blank leaf of a book which I had with me, and on returning 
< «othe house where I was stopping, E repeated the lesson to my fellow-lodgers, 
“‘ and,resolved on hearing the book of fasting explained to the end, and on noting 
“‘itdown; I therefore went assiduously to Abd Hamid’s courge of lessons till 1 
“had completedemy task (4).” Sulaim, never let an instant of tyne pass unem- 
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ployed, and he therefore repeated a portiqn of the Koran or of the rosary when 
mening his reed pens, when passing through the streets, and during those 
moments which he could not devote to study. Animated with the desire of 
propagating knowledge antl of communicating his énformatign to others, he set- 
“ted at Sar¢(7'y#e); a city af Syria, but he made the remark that his reputation 
felljat Si# whilst that of Abd “l-Hasan Al-Mahamili rose*at Baghdad, He was 
drowned in the Red Sea ‘near Jidda, on the last day of the month of Safar, 
A. HL. 447 (May, A. 2. 4055), on his return from the pilgrimage; he had then 
passed his eightieth years His body was interred in an island near alJar, not 
far from the ferry established between the Arabic coast and Aizab (on the Egyp- 
tian side).—Razi means native df Rai, #large,city in Dailem between Kimis 299 
and Persian Irak. This yelative adjective receives the addition of the letter z, as 
is the case with Marwazi (see page 7).—Al-Jat is a village on the coast of the 
Red Sea at the distance of a day and night from Medina; this place gives its 
name to the darian wheat. Abi ’l-Kasim az-Zamakhshari says, in his geogrt- 
phical dictionary under the letter shin (5), "that that al-Jar is a village on the 
sea-coast, at which the vessels (6) coming from Kolzim (Suez), Aizib, and the 
sea of an-Ngam (7) cast anchor, Ibn Haukal states, in his geography, tat al- 
Jar, the port of Medina, is situated on the sea-cogsi at the,distance of three 
stations from that city. Jidda is another port on the same sea.~ ABA Said 
Ibrahim, the son of Sulaim, died on Tuesday thé 26th of Zi ‘Hija, A. H. 494 
(November,+A. D. 1098). He is spoken of by Ibn Asakir, in his History of 
Damascus, who megitions that he learned the Traditions from a number of the 
most ena ois, who also received some from him. His veracity (as a 
TraditionistT is well established. 


" (A) This work is a development of the principles of jurisprudence. 

(2) This is’also a treatlee on the secondary points of the law. 

(3) Daring the fast of Ramadin, the Moslim must wot only abstain from all nourishment doriag the inteeval 
be:ween daybreak and sunset, but also avoid intercourse with the ather sex during the same period. St heed 
scarcely be observed that in the original Arabic this question is exprensed in the cradest terms, the Mosiim 
Jaw not allowiulg cireurmlocations of any kind, but requiring that every action and overy thing shduld be 
designated by its right name. 

(4) This passage fixes Clearly the meaning of the word ‘Tania, which is tho term gmployed hers in the 
original Arabic to aefignae those notes of which Balaith speaks. 
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(6) Az-Zamebhshari had the strange ae under the letter shin a list of all the places between 
Yanbi and Mebka. ‘ 1% 

(6) Vessats \;Ub»; the ordinary signification of the word is béasts of burden, but as ft posseusen the sume 
primitive signification as as) + (1. beasts of burden, 2 ahiga), it may also hear the secondary one, 

(7) This fs extracted litegaly (rom the work of ar-Zamelhebari, but the'Sea of an-Natm gly} jax! isnot 
mentioned again by him, nelther is it to be found in the works of othoe:Arabie geographers; St is perhaps a 
mistake of az-Zamakhehari, yho might have intendei to write Bled (Jor) the sea 0f Oman, or the Ibdian 
Gooan; or else las yx? the sea of on-Namdn: an island Rearing this name les pear the Arabian toast 
at about one degree south of the gulf of Ails, Bee the charts of Niebuhr and Berghaus, and the French 
translation of al-Edtlsi's Geography, tom. I. p. $92. 





SULAIMAN IBN YASAR. 


Abd Aiydb (or Abi Abd ar-Rahman or Abi Abd Allah) Sulaiman Ibn Yasar, 
tt’mawla to Maimina (4), one of the Prophet's wives, and brother to Ati Ibn 
Yasir (2), was one of the seven great jurisconsults of Medina, three of whom 
have been already mentioned in this work. Ile was learned (in the law), a sure 
authority (in the Traditions), devout, pious, and an example set up by God for 
general imitation, (3). Al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad (4) said: ‘‘ We consider Su- 
*‘ Juimin Ibn Yasir as more intelligent than Said Ibn al-Musaiyab ;” But he did 
not say that he was a more learned man or an abler jurisconsult, He taught the 
‘Traditions on the authority of Ibn Abbas, Abd Huraira, and Oma Salama 5); 
az-Zuhri and other great Traditionists taught Traditions on hjs authority. When 
Said Ibn al-Musaiyab was asked for a fefwa, or opinion on Nag ati, he 
told the applicant 16 goto Sulaimin Ibn Yasir, whom he declared & be the most 
learned (doctor) then living. It is related by Katada (Jén Didma) that owar- 
riving at Medina, he asked who was the mot learned of the inhabitants without 
exception, ahd received for answer: Sulaiman Iba Yasar. He died at the age of~ 
seventy-three, in the year 107 (A. D. 725), or, according to other statements, in 
A. ff. 100, or 94, 


(4) $oo note (4), page 880, : 

(2) Aud Ibn Yasir, a mais to Mawmava, wile of the Prophet, wat a Tébt of the first class. His autho- 
rity as a Traditioniat and jurisconsult is admitted by all the doctors. He died A. H. 94 (A. D, 743-9),— 
(Tab, al-FokaAd.}—AL-YaN places his death in the j ear 103. 
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(8) The word i means a convincing proof, a Pious men are so denominated because 
God will bring them forward on the day of { ndgment to'confute such sinners ax pretend that they bad no 
[person to set them the example of holiness,» See page 878. 





(4) Al-Hasen Ibn Muhammad tbo al-Havafiys, a native of Medina and a T4bt, is considered asa good au— 
Shorty for Traditions. Hila pupil were very numerous, He died A. H. £0 (4. D, 718-0)—(Zab, al- 
Fokaht.) 

(8, Omm Salama Hind was daughter to Abd ‘s-Salt Sabi, surnamed for his hospitality, Z4d ar-Rakb (the 
prouision of the caracan), end a member of the tribe'ot Makbatm. During the frst persecutions ageiost 
Islamism, she and ber husbang Alf) Salama fled to Abyssinia, where she bore him Salama. She became « 





678-0), and was interred in the Baki cemetery wear that cly.—(Taikth, MS. No. 634, fol. 7.) 


AL-AAMASH.‘ 


Abi Muhammad Sulaimin Ibn Mihran, a native of Kiifi and generally knowr 
by the name of al-Aamash (the blear-eyed )#was a mavyla to the family of Kahil, 
a branch of the tribe of Asad. This celebrated imim was gifted with superior 
abilities ; he was learned (in the law), and esteemed an exact and trustworthy 
Traditionist. His father inhabited Dunbawend, from which he removed to 
Kitfa, a¢companied by his wife who was then pregnant, and she was thore deli- 
vered of al-Aamash. ~ As-Samani observes that he was known, mot as a native of 
Dunbawendy dut as a native of Kifa. Al-Aamash and his contemporary az- 
Zuhri were both ig the province of Hijaz at the same epoch; he saw also Ans 
Tbn Malik wig with him, hut had not the good fortune to hear from 
him any of the Traditions ; those which he gave on the authority of Ans came 
to hin from the disciples of that imam, and he attributes them directly to Ans 
without citing the names of those through whom they passed from Ans to him, 

"Ile has transmitted a single tradition from Abd Allah Ibn Abi Alufa (1). He 
had met and conversed with the most eqninent among the 7dbfs, and his autho~ 
rity was cited for Traditions by Sofyin ath-Thauri, Shdba Ibn al~Hajjaj, Hafs 
Thn Ghiath (2), and a number of other great doctors. He possessed a subtle wit 
and was inclined to pleasantry : some students having gone to him one day to 
learn Traditions, he said to them on coming out of his house: ‘¢ Were there not 
sin the house person” —{meaning hig wife)—“ whom I detest more than 1 
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do you, | should not have out to you.”——Having one day quarrelled 
with his wife, he called in a man to effect a reconciliation, and this mediator 
addressed the woman in the following terms: “Do not mind his blear eyes and 
“his thin legs, but, cdnsider that he is an imam and that he is.ia high estima 
“tion.” On this aleAamash exclaimed : “God confpund thee! thy sole inten-‘ 
300 ‘tion is to point out my defects to her.”—Being asked by Dawid dbn Ojnar 
al-Haik (the tailor) if the prayer was valid at which « tajlor presided as imim, 
he replied : “ That cannot invalidate the prayer if no ablution has been made 
« previously (3).” Dawad then asked him if the evjdenve of a tailor was re- 
ceivable in a court of law and got this answer: ‘It is receivable when accom- 
“ panied with the testimony of two respectable witnesses(4),”—It is said that the 
imim Abi Hanifa went to sce him during a fit of illness, and having sat by 
him for a long time, he said, when about to retire: ‘It seems to me that my 
“ presence is irksome to you.”—‘'By Allah!” replied the other, ‘you are. 
4<irksome to me even when you are in your own house.” Another time, a 
party of friends came to visit him nd sat along while with him; he at length 
lost patience, and taking hold of his pillow, he rose up and exclaimed : ‘* May 
“God restore to health one whom you have made sick by your wishes for his 
“ recovery.”—It was one day mentioned in his presence that the Prophet said : 
“WK asman overaleeps himself when he should have risen in the hight (to 
“« pray), it is because Satan hes made water in his ear.” On this al-Aarhash 
observed that the soreness of his own eyes must have been produead by Satan's 
urine. Numerous other anecdotes of a similar kind are toldof him. It is re- 
lated by Abi Moawia ad-Darir that Hisham Jbn Abd 1th to al-Aa- 
mash, requiring hich ta compose a book on the virtues of OthYin and the 
crimes of Ali, When al-Aamash read the letter, he put it into the mouthsof a 
sheep which eat it up (5), and he then saidto the bearer : “Tell him that I an- 
“ swer it thts.” On this, the messenger informed him that unless he brought 
hack a written answer, he should lose his life, the khalif having sworn to put 
him to death if he returned without one: (finding, however, that al-Aamash 
was $ inflexible), he begged of the doctor's friends to interfere, and they at length 
prevailed on him to send a written reply; it was worded in these-ttrms: “In 
“ the name of God, the Merciful, the Clement!—Commandep of the faithful! 
“had Othmén possessed all the virtues in the world, they had\been of no uti- 
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“ lity to you; and if Ali committed all the crirges of which the human race were 
“ guilty, they had done you nq injury. Mind the qualities of your own little 
‘© self, and adieu!” Al-Aamash was born A. H. 60; some say however that he came 
into the world,on the same day in which al-Husajn was Kitt this was the day 
of Aashde’ (6), A.'H. 61 (40th October, A.D. 680). The father of al-Aamash 
was pres&nt when al-Huszin lost his life« Ibn Kutaiba, in his Kitdb al-Madrif, 
counts al-Aamash among*those persons who were born two months before their 
time. He died in the month of the first Rabi, A. H. 148 (May, A. D. 765), but 
some accounts place hig death,in 147 or 149.—Zhida Ibn Kudama (7) relates 
that he one day followed al-Aamash and saw him enter the cemetery and lie down 
in a newly made grave; he then came out of it, and | shaking the earth off his 
head, he exclaimed: ‘*9)! how narrow a dwelling !* ~—Dunbiwend is a place 
situated in the province of Rai in Persian Irgk. Some cali it Demdpend, but 
incorrectly. We have already spoken of it ( page 513). 


(4) AbO Ibrahim Abd Allah Ibn Abt Aufa surnamel AbQ Moawia ad-Dartr (the blind) al-Astem, 
AY was a Teaditionist of great reputation, having known and conversed with Mubammad. He died at 
Kifa, his native place, A. H.87 (A.D 706) —(Tab. al-Muhad.) * 

(9) Abt Omir Hale Ibn Ghidth, a member of the tribe of Nakhds and a native of Kafe, in which place he 
filled the duties of a kAdi, is known as a Traditionist. Born A H. a (A D. 798); died A. 1. 196 (A.D. 
611-2).—(Yab, al-Muhad.) 

(8) Prayer is not valid unless preceded by an ablation. — From re it may be perceived that al-Aamash pro- 

onded to consider the prayer invalid if the imam was a tailor 

(4} To establith a point before the kadi, the evidence of two respectable witnesses is necessary. 

(6) It may bo perceivgd from this that the letter was written on papyrus. 

(@) The tenth day gf the month of Muharram is called tho day of Aishird. Ut is held sacred by the 
Moslima. For g@*manner in which this festival is colebrated in Egypt, sgp Lane's Modern Egyptians, 
vol. 11, page 166. Ei 

(7P AbO's-Salt Ziida Ibn Kuddma, a member of the tribe of Thakdf and a native of Kafe, held an emi— 
nent rank among the Traditionists. He giedsin Asia Minor (Ram), A, H. 161 (A, D. 777-8),~ (Tab. a!~ 
Muhaddithin. Ibn al-Athir's Kamit.) 


ABU DAWUB AS-SIJISTANI. 


Aba Dawid Sylaiman Ibn al-Ashith Ibn Ishak Ibn Bashir Ibn Shaddid Ibn 
Amr Ibn Inrja al-Azdi (of the tribe of Azd), axSijistini, wes a hdfiz. earned 
¢ 
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in the Traditions and the sci connected with them, skilful in discerning 
those of feeble authority, and éminent for his piety and holy life. He travelled 
to various countries to learn the Traditions, and he took them down in writing 
from the mouths of thé doctoysin Irak, Khorasan, Syria, Egypt, and Mesopo- 
tamia, He was one of the earliest authors who compiled a book of Traditions 
(Kitab as-Sunan), and this work he presented to Abmad Ibn Hanbal, ‘by whom 
it was admired and approved: the shaikh Abé Ishak as-Shirazi, in his Tabakae 
al-Fokahd, counts Abi Dawid among the disciples of that imam. When Abi 


-Dawdd composed his Kitab as-Sunan, it wag said by forehim al-Harbi (A) 


that the Traditions had been rendered easy to Abi Dawid as iron was ren~ 
dered soft to Dawdd (2). “1 wrote down,” says Abi Dawid, “five hundred 
thousand Traditions respecting the Prophet, from which I selected those, to 
“the number of four thousand*eight hundred, which are contained in this 
“ book (the Sunan). I have mentioned herein the authentic, those which seem 
‘Sto be so (3), and those which are nearly so; but of them all, a man only re- 
“ quires four for his religious condact : the first, those words of the Prophet : 
‘« Deeds are to be judged by the intentions ; the second, by the same: 4 proof’ 
“6 of a man’s sincerity in Islamism is his abstaining from what concerns him 
“pots the third, by the same: The believer is not truly a believer until he 
«© dasireth for his ‘brother that which he desireth Sor himself; and the'fourth, 
“ by the same: The Lawful iselear and the Unlawful is clear, but between 
‘6 them are things doubiful, etc. (4).” Sabi Ibn Abd Allah at-Tustari went to, 
see Abd Dawid, who was highly pleased on learning his arrival, and made him 
sitdown, ‘Ihave a service to ask of you, Abi Dawid!” oh — Name 
‘¢it,” replied the other.‘* Not till you promise to do it in case be a thing 
“ possible.” — If it be possible, I shall grant it.”— Then put out that tongue 
‘with which you related the Traditions concerning the blessed Prophet, so that 
“<7 may kiss it.” Abi Dawadd granted his request. He was born A.H, 202 
(A.D. 817-8). After visiting Baghdad several times, he went down to Basra, 
where he continued to reside till his death. He expired on Friday, the 45th of 
Shawwal, A. H, 275 (February, A. D. 889).—His son Abi Bakr Abd Allah Ibn 
Abi Diwid was a Adfiz of the first eminence at Baghdad, a man of ackhowledged 
superiority for learning, an imam and the son of an imim. #e composed the 
Kitdb al-Masabik (5), and studied in Epypt and Syria under the same masters 
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as his father; he learned the Traditions in Baghdad, Khorasin, Ispahan, Sijistin, 
and Shiriz, His death took place A. H. 446 (A.D. 928-9). The Adjiz Aba Ali 
an-Naisibiri (6) and Ibn Hamza al-Isbahini (7) ‘cite his authority (8).— Sifis- 
teini is derived.from Sijistan, the name of a well known province; but some say 
that (in the presant case) jt comes from Sijistdna, a village i in the dependencies 
of Basra.* 


(4) See page 46, note (5). ° 

(2) According to the Moyims, Dawdd or David, the son of Solomon, made coats of mail, and by divine 
favour the Iron was wrought by him with ag much ease as if it had been wax. 

(8) Inthe Arable tert, read 4.2 

(A) The reat of the Tradition is as follows; WAich most men do not understand; and he who avoids the 
things whieh are doubtful preserves Ais honour and Ais retigione—For the text of this Tradition, soe Hama- 
ker'a Waktdi de Bepugnations Memphis, etc. p. 120, notes, 

(8) Tho subject of this work was unknown to Hajji Khatity. 

(6) Ab@ Ali al-Husain Ibn Ali an-Naistbari (native of Naisdbar), a Adfix celebrated for the extent and 
corrertness of the information which he had received from the most eminent Traditioniats of his time, was 
equally illustrious for his piety and boly life. - He inhabited Baghdad. Born A. Ht. 277 (A, 1.) 800-1 OFF 
in the month of the first Sumida, A. H 349 (A.D 960)—QAd-Dahsbi's Annals, MS. No.646.) 

(7) Aba Ishak Ibrablm Ibn Muhammed Thn Hamza Ibn Oméra al-Isbahtni (native of Fxpahan) way a 
haps of great colobrity. Me died A. H. 389 (A. D. 904).—(Ad-Dababi's Annals, No. 646.) 

(8) The inabHity of the trinslator to ascertain what is meant in this phrase by the words aio, 

{ obliges him to pass thom over. The printed Arabic text corresponds exactly with that of the auto- 


Fina us. 








AL-HAMID THE GRAMMARIAN. 


The grapaarian Abd Misa Sulaiman Ibn Muhammaddbn Ahmad, a native 
.of Baghdad and surnamed al-Hamid, is noted’ as one of those persons who 
were versed in the system of grammar drawn up by the learned men of Irak. 
He had for master in that science Abd ‘Abbas Thalab, and was the most emi- 
nent of “his pupils; he replaced bin, when absent and succeeded him on his 
death, Some good works on philological subjects were composed by him, and 
other information was obtained from him and banded down by Abi Omar 
az-Zabid (al-Mutarriz) and by Niftawaih’s boy, Abi Jaafar al-Isbahani, sur- 
named Barzawaih,(1). Al-Himid was a man of piety and virtue, and pre-emi- 
nent by his knowledge of rhetoric, grammar, philology, and poetry. He 
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had studied also under the ians of Basra, and combined their doo- 
trines with those which he had learned from the Kife grammeavians, but he tes- 
tified a strong prejudice against the former on the subject of the grammatical 
doctrines which they hdd taughthim. He copied books with great cqrrectness, 
and composed himscif a number of works, such as (qpllections of passages in 
prose and verse composed by the Arabs of the desert and relating to) the 
human frame, bets and archery, plants, and wild aximgls ; he wrote also an 
abridgement of grammar, He died at Baghdad on the eve of Thursday, the 
‘23rd of Zi'l-Hijja, A. H. 305 June, A. D. 918), and, was interred in the ce- 
metery outside the gate called the Bab at-Tin. He was surnamed al-Hdmid 
(the sour) on account of his malignant disposition: on his death-bed, he left his 
hooks to Abd Fitik al-Muktadiri (2) to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of literary men, {p whom«they might have been serviceable. 


(8) The author of the Féhrset, MB. No. 874, fol. 434, says nothing more of Barzawath than this: ‘' Barza- 
" Adyyp! 80 mention is made of any works composed by him.” 
(2) This Abt l-Patik appears 10 have been a alive enfranchised by the khelif a)-Muktadir. 


ABU 'L-KASIM AT-TABARANI, 


308 Aba f-Kisim Sulaiman Ibn Abmad Ibn Aiyab Ibn Mutair al-Lakhmi at-Taba- 
rani was the chief hafiz of his time. Having set out from Syria tq collect Tra- 
ditions relative to the Prophet, he spent thirty-three years in visiting Irak, 
Hijaz, Yemen, Egypt, and the cities of Mesopotamia. The quantity of Tradi- 
tions which he learned by oral transmission was very great, and the number of 
persons from whom he received them amounted to one thousand. He wrote 
some useful and curious books, replete with information, amongst the rest, his 
large, small, and medium editions of the Mojam (alphabetical dictionary of 
Traditionists), which are the, best known. of his works. The Adifiz Abi Noaim 
and many others cited him as an authority. He was born at Tabariya (7'tbe- 
rigs) in Syria, and having settled at Ispahin, he continued there till his death, 
which took place on Saturday, the 28th of Za ‘l-Kaada, A. H. 360 (Septem- 
her, A.D. 974), at about the age of one hundred years. Some state, however, 
that he died in the month of Shawnal, He was buried clove to .* grave of 
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Humama ad-Dawsi (1), one of the Prophet's cepmpanions.— Tabardni means 
native of T'abapsya (Tiberias), as for Tabari,’ we have already mentioned 
that it is derived from Tabaristdn.—Lakhmi means descended Jrom Lakhm, 
whose real name, was Malik Ibn Adi. (/n page 448) we thre related the origin’ 
‘of his surname and, that of his brother Judim. 


ay asin ad-Dawsi died at Lepatan, to which place he had accompanied Abt Musa 'l-Ashari on a 
military expedition.—(Star as-Ssiaf$ 


ABU ’L- WALID AL-BAJL 


Abd ‘l-Walid Sulaimin'Ibn Khalaf Ibn Saad Ipn Aiyib Ibn Warith at-Tujibi 
al-Andalusi al-Baji was a member of the sect of Malik and one of the most emi- 
nent men in Spain as a hdfiz and a learned scholar. He lived in the castern part 
of that peninsula, and travelled to the East about the year 426 (A. D. 1034-5), 
when he stopped three years at Mckka with Abd ‘d-Darr al-Harawi (4), and 
made the pilgrimage four times. From thence he went to Baghdad, where he 
resided for three years, during which time he studied jurisprudence, read the 
Traditions, and made acquaintance with the learned men of the first rank, 
such, as Abi 't-Taiyib at-Tabari, the Shafite doctor, and Abi Ishak ash- Shiri, 
the author of the Muhaddab, He passed a year’ at Mosul with Abd Jaafar as 
Shnnini (2), and pursued his studies in jurisprudence under that doctor's tui- 
tion. He continu, uf in the East nearly thirteen years. The Ahatfh Abi Bakr 
(al-Baghdddy) is cited by him as an authority for some of his information, and 
the same hdfin has also cited the authority of al-Baji; thus, he says: ‘* Al-Baji 
« recited to me these verses, composed by himself : 

° ‘Since I have learned for a certainty that the sum of my life is but an hour, why 
* should 1 not be sparing of it, and devote it to piety and virtue?’ 

He composed a great number of works, such as the Kitdb al-Muntaki (choice 
selection) (3), the Lhkdm al-Fosul fi-Ahkam it-Osdl (chapters of established 
authority dn the maxims of dogmatic theology), a Taadil wa Tajrih (4), 
containing an inquiry into the credibility of the Traditionists, whose authority is 


cited by al- ee in his Sahth, etc. He was one of the great-Moslim imams. 
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It is mentioned by him that he heard Abi ‘d-Darr Abd Ibd dined al-Harawi 
say. ‘Were certificates of capacity valid, travelting in seattle learning would 
“6 be nscless.’ On his return to Spain, he exercised the fahotions of a kadi; it 
‘yp even stated that he“acted as-such at Aleppo. He was born at Batalyaus (Ba- 
dajos) on Tuesday, the 15th of Zit I-Kaada, A. H. 403 (May, A. Dy 1043), and 
died at al-Mariya, A. W. 474, on the eve of Thursday, the 19th of Rajub (Decem - 
ber, A. D. 1081), between the first and second hours of prayer (5), He was 
interred at the Ribdt by the sea-side, and the funeral service was said over him 
by his son Aba l-Kasim. Abd Omar Ibn Abd al-Barr, the author of the Zstidb, 
303 studied under him, and Abii Muhammad Ibn Ilazm as-Zahiri had with him some 
conferences and discussions, the exposition of which would here occupy too 
much space.—Baji means native of Baja (Beja), a city in the Spanish penin~ 
sula_ There is another Baja ia the province of Africa, and a village bearing 
the same name lies near Ispahin.— Batalyaus shall be noticed hereafter; as 
efor al-Mariya (4/meria), we have already spoken of it ( page 43.) 


(1) ADR “d-Darr Abd Tn Ahmad al-Hiarews (natior of Herat) wan a doctor of the sect of Mah and 
shatkh of the Raram, or sacred territory of Mekke, He learned the Traditions sieglerat, Baghdad, Damas 
‘cus and other cities, and compocéd some works, such as SaAth, or collection of geauine Traditions, 9 
‘Mo;am, or biographical dictyonary of bis own masters, otc In points of behef he followed the doctrines of 
al-Ashari, 10 winch be bad beew inst-ucted by the kéds AbO Bakr al-Bikillim Ho vasa Adfiz, an ascetic, 
and had peen noted for bis Sefiem; but he afterwards married an Arab wife and went to dwell among thut 
people in the desert Born A H $96 (A D. 907), died at Mehka AH, 433(A.D 4041-2) ~ (hd at-To 
mim, MS No 72, fol 101) : 

(2) The kids Abd Jaafar Muhammad Ibu Abmad a¢-Simndni inhabited Baghdad and saught the Traditions 
there His veracity, learning, talents, and elegant language acquirod him gent al favour, In religion he 
was a Hanatte, ond be composed some works on yurisprudence. Assemblies wertegularly held by him at 
lus house, and.in those meetings the yurseousults and the theologians debated different questions mn bis pre~ 
sence He was ktdi of Moso! and remained there til hus death, which happened in the month of the firet, 
Rabi, A.H 444 (July, A D. 4082) Hus birth took place an the year $64 (A. D 971-2) —Sumnén us a town 
in the province af Késms, but AbO Jaafer drow bus origin fron a Sumndn in Irak —(Waym al-Mubtad: MS 
fonds St-Germatn, No. 88, fol 98 Tabekét al-Hanafiye MB. Si-Germain, No 192, fol. 161) : 

(3) Thu work appears to have consisted in Traditions, serving es a bass to the logal doctriies of the sect 
to which Abd ‘l-Walld belouged ra 

@) Toodtt wea Fayrth augnities yuatefeatton and smpugrang Works bearmng thus uile treat of the credi 
bility of Traduionuts 

(©) The firat tune of prayer uw the Mughrb, or sunset, the Mohammedan day commencingat that moment 
the necond 1 the 4sha, when the evening has closed and it quite dark, the third 1s the Subs or Foyr 
daybreak, the fourth the DuAr, a little after noon, the fifth the Aer, mid-time between noon and nightfall. 
‘soe Lane's Modern Cyyptvane, vol. I page 82. 
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ABU AIYUB AL-MURIYANI. 


Abii Aiydb Sujaimin Ibn Abi Sulaiman Makhlad (1) ot Dawid) al-Muriyini* 
‘al-Khdzi was a vizir'to Abi, Jaafar al-Mansir, having succeeded 10 Khalid Ibn 
Barrhak, the grandfather of the Barmekides. He enjoygd the highest favour 
with the khalif by reazon ef a service which he had rendered him on a former 
occasion. It was this: Sulaiman Ibn Habib Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra 
to whom Abi Aiydb atted,as secretary previously to the khalifat of al-Maristr, 
had nominated that prince as his deputy in one of the cantons of Fars; but after- 
wards, on suspicion of his having. embezzled the public money, he had him se~ 
verely flogged and then obliged him to pay a heavy fine: it was even his inten- 
tion to disgrace him publicly after having subjeeted him,to bodily punishment, 
but Abi Aiydb aided the prince to make his escape. Al-Mansir, on bis accession 
to the khalifat, beheaded Sulaimin Ibn Habib and chose Abi Aiydb as his viajue 
in gratitude for his conduct, At a later period, the khalif’s feelings towards 
his minister underwent an entire change; he reproached him with peculation, 
and had even some thoughts of making him feel thé weight of his vengeance. 
During the long period that this enmity subsisted, Abd Aiydb never went into 
al-Mansir’s presence without apprehensions for his life; and as he always 
withdrew unharmed, it was said that he had gn ointment, sprepared by a 
magical opergion, with which he rubbed his eyebrows before he entered. This 

* idea got such die among the common people, that Abu Aiyrib’'s ointment 
became a current expression. ne of his ingenious parables is thus related by 
Khalid Ibn Yacid al-Arkat: ‘Abd Aiydb was one day holding a public sitting 
“< to ipsue his commands and his prohibitions, when a messenger came to him 
‘+ from al-Mansir. Qn seeing bio he turned pale, and when the man hed 

+“ retired, we expressed our astonishment at his apprehensions. On this, he 
“ repeated to us the following fable: yt is related that the falcon said to the 
“ cock; There is not on earth a more ungrateful animal than you are —Why 
4 © 90? said the cock.—Because your masters took you when yet in the shell 
«« Cand had you hatched, bringing you thus into the workd; they fed you with 
“ ¢ their hands anq you remained among them till. you grew, up ; but now, not 
“ Cone of them, can go near you without your flying to this side and that side 
‘ 
‘ 
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“ ¢and screaming out. As for pres I was taken from the mountains when already 
“** aged, and they instructed me and tamed joe; then they let me go, and 1 
‘© catch game in the air which 1 bring to my master.—To this the cock an- 
te gwered: Had you'seen ag many falcons on the spit and regdy for roasting 
“¢as Thave seen ‘cocks, you would be even mote,fearfut than I.-eAnd ‘you, ' 
‘+ my friends,’ continued the vizir, ‘ did you know what I know, yousvould‘not 
‘< ¢ wonder at my being afraid even in the height of she favour which you see 
««¢me enjoy.’ The khalif’s vengeance fell at length upon Abi Aiydb in the 
year 153 (A. D. 770); he was tortured, deprived of all’his property, and he 
died A. H. 154.—Muriydni means belonging to Muriydn, a village in the pro- 
vince of al-Ahwiz, or of Khizestin, according to Ibn Nukta (2).—Khuizi’ means 
belonging to Khuizistdi, a country between Basra and Fars. Some say, how- 
ever, that this surname was given to him for his avarice, because he took up 
his residence in the valley of al-K/uiz (3) when at Mekka, 


(4) This nome should perbeps be procounced Mubaad. 

(8) The life of Tbn Nukte will he found in this work. 

(8) SMD al-Kaes (the valley of af-Khes) isthe name of « place near Mekka, He perhaps chose this reured 
place for bis babitation, to avoid receiving company. 7 


SULAIMAN IBN WAHB. 


Abd Aiydb Sulaiman yas the son of Wahb(1) Ibn Said Ibn Amr Pon Tosain (2) 

Ibn Kais Ibn Kita] (3). When Yazid ibn Abi Sofyin became governor of Syria, 
804 Kitdl was employed by him as a secretary, and he afterwards served Moawia in 
the same capacity; Moawia passed him over to hie son Yazid, and it waa in the 
reign of this khalif that he died. Kais, Kital's son, was nominated by Yazid to 

the vacant place, and having served successively Yazid, Marwan Ibn al Hakam, 
Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan and Hishim Ibn Abd al-Malik, he died in the reign of 

the ipst. Hosain, the son of Kais, was then appointed secretary by Itisham, and 
after him he served Marwan Ibn Muhammad.a}-Jaadi, the last of the Omaiyides ; 

he was then employed by Yazid Ibn Omar Ibn Hubaira, who, on joining the party 
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of Abd Jaafar al-Mansir (4), procured for him a full pardon from the con- 
queror. Hosain was then employed as’a secretary by al-Manstir and by al- 
Mahdi, in whose reign he died, on a journey to Rai. Al-Mahdi then nomi- 
nated Amr, Hosain’s som, to the vacant places | Amr passed subsequently into 
the serviee of Kbalid Ibn Barmak, and died, leaving a son named Said, who 
refhained constantly withehe Barmek family. Wahb, the son of Said, entered 
into the service of Jaafax Ibn Yahya (the Barmekide), and afterwards passed 
into that of al-Fadi Ibn Sahl, surnamed Zi ’r-Ridsatain. Al-Fad} used to say 
of him: ‘1 wonde* how any person can keep company with Wahb, afd not 
“ feel seriously affected at his own inferiority." On the death of al-Fadl, his 
brother al-Hasan took Wahb as, his secretary, and confided to him the govern- 
ment of Kirmin and Fars, both which provinces prospered under his adminis- 
tration, Wahb was drowned on his way from Famm,as-Silh to Baghdad, whi- 
ther he had been sent by al-Hasan with a letter for al-Mamin. Sulaiman, the 
son of Wahb, was only fourteen years of age when he became secretary tewal- 
Mamin ; he afterwards entered into the service of Itakh (5), from which he 
passed into that of Ashnis (6); being then raised to the vizirat by al Mabtadi, 
he was employed by 9!-Motamid in the same capacity. He has left a collection 
of epistles. His brother al-Hasan Ibn Wahb was secretary to (the vizir) Mu- 
hammad Ibo Abd al-Malik az-Zaiyit, and director of the chancery offica(7).. He 
was an able poet aud an elegant writer of epistles, a collectionof which he pub- 
lished. ‘These two brothers were among the most distinguished men of the 
‘time. We Rave already stated in the life of Abi. Tammim (see page 354), that 
al-Hasan Ibn Wahb conferred on him the place of postmaster at Mosul, and that 
he compogsl some elegiac lines on the poet’s death; these-we have there inserted 
. ( page 353).—1 cannot give a separate notice on al-Hason in consequence of my 
inability to discover the date of hie death ; for, as I have already observed in my 

* preface, this book is solely intended as an obituary, and when Irenter into the 
particulars of any individual’s life, jt is not becanse they are required hy the 
design of the work, but merely because they may furnish instruction and 
amusement to the reader. — The principal poets of the ‘time, such a3 Abit 
Tammans, al-Bohtori, and others of the same class, composed poems in honour 
of these two brojhers: one of Abi Tammam’s finest passgges is the following, 
from a kasida addressed to Sulaiman : . 
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Family of Wahb! I and every man of education shall follow the path in which you 
tread. For you my heart (longetf,) as the liver patched with thirst (longeth for water, ; 
but for the rest of men, my heart is as the hearts of others. " 

«A man of great meril said, on hearing these lines, jhat it would have been 
more appropriate to tddress them to the descendants of the Prophet, who alone 
were worthy of being praised in such terms. Sulaim§n Ibn Wahb dieg in pri- 
son, on Sunday the 45th of Safar, AH, 272 (August, A.D. 885), or by anb- 
ther account in 271, At-Tabari says in his History that ‘he died on Tuesday, 
the 47th of the month, in the prison where he was confined by the order of 
alMuwaflak Talha, the father of the khalif al-Motadid. ‘The poet al-Bohtori 
composed the following verses on Sulaiman : 

Mis resolutions are followed by a prompt execution; ang his intelligence discovers 
plainly to him all things biddon. , That which is out of his sight is held present in lis 
mind, and when his eyeS slumber, his mind is awake. 

wQhis idea has been frequently employed by poets it is thus that Ads Thn Hajar 
at-Tamimi (8), an ante-islamic poet, las said : 

305 ‘Whon the man of ponetration thinks of you, be may be said to see and to hear you 
' 
The same idea hus been thus variously expressed by diflerent ports : 
‘ . 
* Ho orosoes so well the results of an affair, that they might be thought to have al- 
ready informed 'him (of their coming). 


He foresees so well the resulls of an affair, that by his good judgment he might bes 
said lo witness occurrences before they come to pass. 


Ue knows so well the course of events, that he may be said to have his eye fixer upon 
to-morrow. wa . 


When hearts hold secret converse, (you now what passrs in them) as if you San : 
them plainly. * 


The different manners of expressing thip single idea would form a long chap- 
wr, and we shall not expatiate farther on the subject.—Sulaiman filled succes- 
siv dy different places in the public offices of government, and was raised to the 
visirat,, which he occupied till the time of his imprisonment and death.—It is 
elated that the khalif al-Wathik once turned towards Ahmad Jbn al-Khasib (9) 
the kétib, and recited to him these lines | {of an ancient poet’: 
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Two persons, both of them rich, are my debtors, and had God so willed, they had 
paid me before ‘One of them, O my'friends ! 1s Omm Amr; as for the other, ash 
mo not her name , 





Sulaiman, on being informed of the circumstance, exelaimed . “* May God 
‘protect me! by Onun dinr is meant Ahmad Ibn al-Khasib, and by the other 
‘Seis I who am designated.” And sueh was really thescase, the khalif having 
confiscated their propg:ty a few days afterwards (10). When Sulaiman was pro- 
moted to the vizuat, for by another account, when bis son Ohad Allah was 
raised to that post,) “the, follow jng verses were wittten to him by Obaid Allah, 
the son of Abd Allah Ibn Tahir (whose life will be found farther on) 

Fortune rotused us her lieaiues, but showed her kinditoss for us ur granting then: to 


those whom we love ahd esteem. And said to her: “Complete thy benehcence tn— 
*’ wards them, and leave us in neglect ; unportdnt business should be dane first 


(1) Phe family of Sulannin was orginally Christian, but had embraced Ilomism ~ Fabhe adda s% 
No 898, fot 228) The father of kis ancestor ital hore she uamne of Matta Matthcx } 

(2) This name as written with the vowel-points in the Fidrert Lhe begining of diy article to the words 
Ihe have already stated 1» coped verbatim from that work - 

(3) The orthography and te pronunciation of thy nume ure uncertain 

(4) Yaad thn Omar fbn Mubana, goveiner of frak for Marsan dbo Muhammad, fou,ht for his master ull 
the fast, apd held out in Wasit elevew montis aguenst Abd Taafur at-Mansde tf was auly on learning thi 
death of hu sovereign that he surrcndercil —(see Pusce + Retronpect ) ° 

(8) TAH, when a hoy, wast slave to Sallam al-Abtash, by Whom he was emploged as a cook, and whe 
sold him to al-Mptasim in the year 499 (A D 414-5) Meng powessed of great courage, he was raved ty 
pines of the highest authority by that prame and by tis successor al-Wathth — We was named ¢ommanii ul 
the houschold troops a Sag! at Sarr-mann-tod, and it was hy his hand andl oe his howe that persons cone 
demued to death by akVWotusua were eucuted Under alMutawakkil ke heli! the rank of commander 11 
chief, gencral othe Maghribin and Turkish gaud, graud-treasurer, postmasitr-general grand chamberlai 





and gpvemor of Baghdad, Iut a carcnmetance bappencd which auspured the hhal{ wath the utmost decad o 
us powerfl favourite They had hecn both drwkiug tagether, and al-Mutawakial, heated with wine en 
sulted Tidlch s0 grossly, that the offended bitier tureatencd to take his Ile Tbe next mormng thy khalit 
‘wan reminded of the srene, and offered au apolagy for what had passed, brut some time &ftre, he provured » 
person whd suggested to Siish the propriety of udylang the pilgrimage to Mebka = Lhe permission vl al 
Mutawakkil having been obtamed, he Jeft Baghdad preceded by all the uoops, rlotlcd mv a pelisee at 
honour, and authorised to exercise the supreme authority in every town through whuit he passed @n tne 
return, in the month of Zi‘LMKasda, A H. 230 (Jply, AD. G46), he was received with great honour ut 
Baghdad by Sshak Ibn Ibrahim, who had been nominated governor of that city in the meerval, gan whi 
now invited hum, in the most pressing manner, to come and siop at lis palace. [tiki hestialed, but 
welding at length to Ihn Tbrahtm s solicitations, be weot in, and at the samf moment the guard of four 
hundred young slives who always accompanied hyn were shut out, 144kh war immediately cast into 
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chains and deprived of every nourishment til he expired, after which witnestes were brought in to examine 
his body and depose that he bad died e natural death.—(Iba al-Athle. Ibn Shokr.) The latter historian 
calls Hakh the rword of the batie! vengeance Lilie) iN) _ gu; a tile similar to that already 
noticed, page 347, and whieh is (ow sufficiently explained by the observation of Ibn al-Athtr in the foregoing 
extrac, At the siego of Anmtriya, A. FL. 223, Ttdkch commanded the right wing of the Moslim army, and 
in the year 228 he was eppolnted governnr of Yemen.—(Ibn al-Athtr.) Hig name is diferently plinted in the 
‘MSS...1¢ is found written lel ainata, 7a! Hakh, and ct M. Hemaker suggests, in hie work evtti~ 
\lod Bzpeditio advereus Dymyathom, p. 138, that the trae reading may bp Inakh, a word still employed by 
the Uabeks to signify prince or emir. In the autograph MS. it is written Li}, 








18, Ashnds, one of al-Motasim’s generals, commanded the van of the Moslimy at the siege of Ammoriya. 
In the year 225, he married bis daughter to Afshta, the general who conquered Babek al-Khurrami. He 
died A. WI. 236 (A. D. 844-5).— (Iba al~Athtr.)—Se¢ also Freyteg’s Selecta ex Historia Halebi, p. Ad. 

(7) See note (4), page 33. 

(8) Aup Ibn Hajar was a contemporary of'al-Hutaiya and Nabigha al-Jaadi. 

(9) Ahmad Ibn at-Khastb became visir to al-Muntgsir, A. H.248 (A. D. 462-3) 

(40) At that time the governors cf the provinces confided to their katibs, ur secretaries, thedaty of collecting, 
ihe public revenuc, and the mous fortunes which some of them acquired in the exercise of Ubis office m~ 
‘od,_more than once, the avidity of the court of Baghdad The peculators were then east into pruou, 
put to the torture, and obliged Lo pay heavy sums before recovering their liberty. An instance of vbis may 
‘tw found in the Annais of AhO ‘I-Feda under the yeor 230. Sulaiman Ibn Wahb was one of the kasiba impri- 
soned that very year, and he had to pay four hundred thousand dinars for his deliverance. He was thew 1 
the service of Tuakh. His brother al4.basan was confined with him, but nbtamed his liberty at a murh 
cheaper rate; fourteen thousand dinars were all he was obliged to cefund.- (Ibu al Achir., See alo Ibe 
shukr, vol. VII. p. 58 





SENJAR IBN MALAKSHAH. 


Abi "lHarith Sinjar Ibn Malakshah Ibn Alp-Arslan Ibn Dawdd Ibn Mékiil 
Vn Saljcik Ibn Dakak was sultan of Khorasan, Ghazna, and Ma-wara-an-Nahr 
(Transoriand); prayers were offered up for him from the pulpits of Arabian 
and Persian Irak, Adarhijan, Arran, A ia, Syria, Mosul, Diér Bakr, Didr 
Rabip and the two sacred cities (Mekka and Medina); money was struck in 
lis name from one extremity of the Moslim empire to the other, and (he titles 
—Cultin al-Aazam (the powerful sultan) Moizz ad-din (the exatter of the 
faith) were conferred upon him. His noble spirit and his libevality ranked him 
among the greatést of princes; it is said that, during five successive mornings, 
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he launched into every specics of beneficence and,gave away seven hundred thou- 
sand dinars (1), besides horses  pelisses, and other valuahle objects. His trea- 
surer stated his conviction that the riches contained in, his master’s treasury 
surpassed what had ever been possessed by any of the Persian kings (Chosroes): 
“Tone day told him,” said he, “ that among his stores were one thousand satin 
“« dresses,’ and I requested shim to look at them; taking bis silence for a proof 506 
‘of his consent, I displayed them all before him, saying: ‘Why not look at 
“what belongs to you? why not praisc Almighty God for the favours and 
“bounties he has conkerrad upon you?” On this he eatolled his Creator, and 
* observed that if wonld be disgraceful for a prince like him to have it said 
© (that he hoarded) viches on sielws, He then gare orders to intioduce his 
“femirs, and he shared all the dresses among them, “He possessed also one 
“thousand and thirty pounds weight (ca7/) oP precious stones; a thing un= 
“heard of in the history of any other prince’ The authority of Sinjar and his 
good fortune hept constantly it creasing Cll the year 548 (A.D. 1153-4, when? 
he was defeated and taken prisoner by the Glov7 (2), a people of Turkish origin, 
The history of this event is well known (3). was then (hat the jurisconsult 
Muhammad Ibu Yahya, whose life will be found in’ this work, felt a martyr, 
The power of Stajar was broken by these invaders ; they tore his hingdom asun- 
der, obtained possession of Naisiptir and massacred a countless multitude of the 
inhabitants. Sinjur remained with them a prisoner five years,’and during the 
interval, the kingdom of Khorasan was dissolved and the city of Marw fell into 
the power of Rhowfresm Shah (4. He at length effected his escape, and hav- 
ing returned to Khorasan, he collected his partisans at Marw, and was on the 
point of recv¥ering his throne when the terw prescribed 6 his life came to its 
expinntion. Ile was born on Friday, the 25th of Rajab, A. I. 479 (November, 
A.D. 1086), in the ensirons of Sivjir, and it was on account of this circum- 
Stance that he received his name. Ilis father, the sultan Malak Shak, happened 
to stop at that city on his passage throuyh Diar [abia, when he received intelli- 
gence of the birth of a son; on which he ordered him to be called Sinjar. In 
the year 490 (A. I). 1097), Sinjar became the lieutenant of his brother Bark- 
yardk (sce Ais life, page 234), and in 512 (A.D. 1118-9) he obtained the sove- 
reignty of the empire. Having escaped from his captivity among the Ghozz, he 
died at Marw on Monday, the 44th of the first Rabi, A. H. 552 (April, A. D. 
76 


‘ 
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4457) and was interred in that city. The Seljik dynasey ips MRborasan ceased 
with his existence, and most of his kingdom fell into the peséeteton of Khowi- 
rezm Sh&h Atsiz Ibn Muhammad Ibn Andshtikin, the grandfather of Tukush 
‘Khowarezm Shab. —thn al-Agrak al-Fariki (native and historian of Maiydfa- 
rikin) states, in his History, that Sinjar died in the year 555 (A. D. 4460): God 


knows-best ! 


(4) The dinar of that time may possess an fntrinalc value of about nine or tan shillings. 

(2) Thn Khallikén calle them the Aghazz; this is the singolarof the weed ; Ghoxs is the plural Ibn Khal- 
to names them the Aghsdz, which word is the plural of the plural form ghoss. 

(8) See Ab "-Fedh’s Annals, year 848, 

(A) For the history of Khowacerm Shkb Atsir'tho Muhammed Ibn Antubtikin, ose Price's Aedrospect, 
vol. II, page 990. . 


SAHL AT-TUSTARI. 
* 


Abd Muhammad Sahl fbn Abd Allah Ibn Yunus Ibn Isa Ibn Abd Allah Ibn 
Rafi at-Tustari, a celebrated saint and gifted with miraculous powers, surpassed 
all (tho Suffis) of his time in the practices (of mystic devotion). He became 
acquainted with the shaikh Zi 'n-Nin (1) at Mekka. The mortificnions 
which he practised were excessive, and the command which he acquired (over 
his passions and worldly inclinations) was extreme. From the following 
relation, made by himself, it appears that it was his maternal uncle Muhammad 
Ibn Sawwar who was the cause of his entering on the path of th. devout life- 
‘(My uncle said to me one day, ‘Why dost thou not call to mind Gad thy 
« creator ?’—‘ How,’ said 1, ‘ must I call him,to mind?’ — ‘On rolling thyself 
“up in thy clothes (when going to slgep), say three times with thy heart : 
“« God is with me! God is looking of me! God is witnessing my conduct! 
‘and let not thy tongue move to pronounce these words.’ For some nights I 
“ did as he told me and I then informed him of it. ‘ Repeat the words seven 
‘times every night,’ was his answer. This { did and I informed him again. 
‘« ‘Repeat them eleven times every night,’ said he. I followed his advice, and 
“‘a sweetness fell into my heart. A year afterwards my uncle said to me: 
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** ‘Keep in mind what 1 taught thee and | peregvere in it all thon enterest into 
“« the grave; for it will profit thee in this world and in the next.’ During 
“some years I continued the practice and found therefrom a sweetness.in' my 
“inmost self, . Then one day my uncle said te me: ‘G Sahl! he with whom 
“ God is? on whom God Jooketh, and whose conduct God witnesseth, is dis 307 
¢ qbediert! unto him! beware of disobedience.’ Such was the commence- 
ment of his devotional.career. He dwelt for some time at Abbadin and also at 
Basra, in which city he died in the month of Muharram, A. H. 283 (February- 
March, A.D. 896), o% 293 by another account. Our shaikh Sbn al-Athir men- 
tions, in his History, that Sabl was born A. H, 200 (A. D, 815-6); others 
say 201, at Tustar — Tustari means belonging to Tustar, which is a town of 
the canton of al-Ahwaz jn Khizistan. This place, which is sometimes called 
Shushéar, contains the tomb of al-Bari Ibn MMik (2). . 


(t) See his Ufe, page 204. 

(2) Al-Bard {bn MMik tbo an-Nadt pail, the brother of Anas Tbn MALIK, was camel-leader (hddt) to the 
Prophet, and estemporized to him scraps of poetry {rajas) when on his journeys and military expeditions. He 
fought at all his battles ond sigualized himself by his bravery, heviog killed, in slngie combat, during the 
course of his life, one hundred infldel warriors. He fell a martyr to the cause of Islamism at a battle fought 
near Tuster, A. H, 20-1.~(Abt ‘l-Mahtsin’s Nujtm; Siar as-Salof.)-Al-Barh was one of the alt dt-Suffa, 
—(Gee AbO 'I-Fedd’s Annals, year t1; De Sacy’s Hartst, p.828.)~The Addi dle, or camel-driver, encon- 
rages them by hiv song, and al-Bard had so sweet a voice that om pursing through places where there were 
‘women, the Prepbet used to silence bim, saying: Take care of the glasr pAtalt, y» a pail) 5 alluding 
probably to the supposed fiaityo€ the fermale sex. 





ABU HATIM AS-SLJISTANI. 


Aba Hatim Sahl Ibn Muhammad Dy Othmin Ibn Yazid al-Jushami as-Sijis- 
tani, a grammarian, philologer, and reader of the Koran, was the most learned 
man of Basra, in which city he had settled, Master of all the branches of 
helles-lettres, he had for pupils Iba Buraid, al-Mubarrad, and others, (who 
were afterwards) the most eminent scholars of the age. He read twice through 
Sthawaih’s Book, under the tuition of al-Akhfash ; this he mentioned to al-Mu- 
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berrad, who declared that he heard him say 80. Much of the oral information 
which he communicated to his pupils had been. received by him from Abi Zaid 
al-Ansari, Abi soa and al-Asmai, He waa versed in philology and poetry, 
skilled in prosody, and an abjeelucidator of obscure expressions, In the com- 
position of poetry he displayed considerable talent, hut his acuteness‘as a gram- 
marian was so inferipr that, whenever he met Ab& Othman al-Masini at“the 
house of Isa Ibn Jaafar al-Hashimi, he either pretended business or hurried out 
of the room to avoid answering any grammatical questions which the other 
might propose to him. He led a chaste and, holy \ife{ every day he gave a 
dinar in alms, and every week he read the Koran through. Some of his poeli- 
cal pieces are very good, such, for instance, «as the lines addressed by him to 
Abi ’l-Abbis al-Mubarrad, who frequented his lessons and studied assiduously 
under him, Al-Mubnyrad was‘then a youth of great beauty (4). Abi Hatim 
said to his pupils: ‘If you wish to commit a, secret to paper, write it down 
. ith new milk; the words will appear when the hot ashes of burnt paper 
“are sprinkled over them. Or wiite with a solution of white =cj (sulphate of 
““iron); the words will become visible when the paper is sprinkled with an 
infusion of nutgalls. OF else write with the later, and you mgy revive the 
“ writing by means of the, zd." The following is a list of his works: The 
Koran analysed grammatically ; on the faulty expressions employed by the vul- 
gar; on birds;.on the genders; on plants; on the words terminated by a long 
or by a short elif ; on the difference between the names given to |he members of 
the human frame and those of animals (2); on the reading. of the Koran; a 
3018 work called al-Makdté wa ’l-Mabadi (3); on elegance of expression; on the 
date-tree; on those*words which have contrary significations; Ua the bow, 
arrow, and dart; on the sword ; on the spear; on the coat of mail; on the horse; 
on wild beasts; on reptiles ; satirical pieces ;‘on the grain when growing up; ou 
the human frame ; on the cases in which ty letters must be united into one (4); 
on biestings and new milk; on the vinf; on winter and summer; on bees and 
honey; on camels; on herbage; on abundance and sterility ; on the differenecs 
which existed between the first copies pf the Koran, etc. Tho following is a 
specimen of his poetry : : 


They let that handsome face appear, and then blame those ¥ho are tempted. If 
they wish us to be continent, Tet them veil that handsome face. 
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He died in the month of Muharram (or of Rajab), A. H. 248 (March-April, 
A.D. 862), at Basra, and was.interred in the centre of the Musalla (5); the 
funeral service was said over hit by Sulaiman Ibn Jaalay Tbn Sulaiman Ibn Ali 
{bn Abd Allah dbn al-Alsbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalih, al-Hashimi, who was at that 
time govérnor of the city.—Jushdmi is derived from Jushum; there are a 
number af tribes bearine this name, and I do not knowgto which of them Abé 
Hatim belonged. 


(1) The originel text coutdins hgre some yerses composed by Sabl on al-Mubstrad. They contain the ex- 
pression of a strong platonic affection, but they cannot with propriety be translated. 

(2 See page $72, note (6). . 

{3} This title mean atops and commencetents. Hajjt Khalifa does not notice the work, and mere conjec- 
tures respecting 11s subject wouly he useless, 

(4) See M de Sucy’s Grammaire arabe, tom 1. pages 22 ot BB, ete. 

‘The Mueutia ( place of prayer) isa place in the open ar where public prayers are said on the (no great 
Moslitn festivals ee M_ de Sacy's Chrottomathfe, tome 1, page 404. 


ABU ‘L-FATH SAHL AL-ARGHIYANI, 


Aba ’l-Fath Sahl Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ali al-Arghiyani, a doctor of the sect of 
as-Shafi, highly respected for his learning and mortified life, studied jurispru- 
dence at Marw under the shatkh Abd Ali ’s-Sinji (4), and then received lessons 
from the kadi Husain al-Marwarridi (2), with whose system of doctrine he be- 
came so wl acquainted, that his master declarcd that no one knew it better. 
He then went to Naisipdr and read over the principles of jurisprudence under 
the tuition of the Imam al-Haramain Abd ’l-Maali ’l-Juwaini, at whose assem- 
blies he maintained discussions Wh general approbation. Having then re- 
turned to Arghiyan, he filled the pce of kadi for some years, holding at the 
same time a most exemplary conduct and walking in the path of righteousness. 
Vee then made the pilgrimage and became Zequainted with the great doctofs of 
Irak, Hijaz, and al-Jibal (Persian Irak), from whom he received some Tradi- 
tions and to whop he commumicgied others. On quitting Mekka, he went to 
visit the Sufi (3) shaikh al-Hasan as-Simnini, by whom he was advised to 
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discontinue the practice of discpasing points of the law: he followed this coun- 
sel, and having given up the place of kadi, he confined himself to his house and 
lived in solitude. He,then built with his own money a little S06 convent, in 
which he went to Teside and,where he remained, composing works and prac- 
tising devotion till his death. He expired on the first day of Muharram, A. H. 
499 (September, A.D. £103), as be was just awaking from one of his ecstacies (4), 
He is the author of that collection of legal decisions which is called the Fatdwa 
Arghiydniya (5). He had heard the lessons of some eminent doctors, such as 
Abd Bakr al-Baihaki (6), Nasir al-Marwazi (7), and, Abd al-Ghifir Ismail al~ 
Farisi, the author of the Majma’l-Ghardib, the supplement to the History of 
Naisipir and other works.—/rghiydni means belonging to Arghiydn, which 
is a tract of country in the dependencies of Naisipir,.containing a number of 
villages. 2 


(tee bie If, page 419. 

(2) See his life, page 448. 

(8) The word adrif _ 5c (the knowing), hhefe rendered by Saf, is a techotcal term of mystic theology. 
It signifies one who has attained to the knowledge of the divine essence and attributes.—See the Fist des 
Safa par Djdmi, in the Notices et Eot:arta, tom. XII. p. $23, 

(4) See the moaning of the word Ad! explained in note (4), page 190. 

(8) See however what qur author says on this subject In the life of Abd Nasr Muhammad al-Arghiydni. 

(6) See his life, page 57. s 

(7) Abd ‘HPath Nasly Ibn al-Husain alOmari al-Marwazi, an eminent professor and doetor of the sect of 
ag-GhAft, was a member of the tribe of Koraish, and a descendant from the khalif Omar Ibn al-Khath. The 
celebrated Adfiz al-Baihoki was one of bis disciples. He himself had studied at Marw undet ai-Katfii, and ax 
Naleapur under Abf't-Taiyib ar-Sdloki. He was an excellent professor, mnufté, ang! controvertist. He ter- 
minated 1 life of modest poverty and virtue in the month of Z0’l-Kaada, A. H. 444 (March, A. D. 1083),— 
(Tab. as-Shafytn.) 


ABU 'T-TAIYIB sat AS-SOLUKI. 


Abi "t-Taiyib Sahl Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulai- 
min as-Soldki, a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, was a native of Naistpir. We 
shall give the life of his father and the rest of his genealogy under the letter Jf. 

300 Abd 't-Taiyib was mufti of Naisipir and son of the (former) muftc of that 
city ; he studied+ jurisprudence under his father Abd Sahl as-Soldki, who was 
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still living when he received the title of chief doctor of the law (imam). \t is 
universally allowed that for learning and the strict observance of religion he stood 
without a rival. He received 'Praditions from his father, from Mubammad Ibn 
Yaktib al-Asamm, from Ibn Musattir, and from others of the same class ; he was 
also a prafound jurisconsult, a learned philologiat, and an‘able dogmatic theo- 
logian. +His disciples gained much instruction from the traditional learning 
which he imparted to them, and it is said that when he made his course of 
lectures, upwards of five hundred inkhorns were in service (the number of 
those who took noted being so preai). He was the most eminent professor and 
imam (1) of the age, and it was from him that the doctors of Naisipdr received 
their information. His death tqok place.in the month of Muharram, A.H. 387 
(Jan.-Feb. A.D, 997); itis stated, however, by Abd Yala al Khalili in his Zrshad, 
that he died in the beginning of the year 402 (2).—‘ Soluki is derived from 
Soldk"—such is the sole observation made on this word by as-Saméni (én his 
Ansib). Itis related by Abd al-Wahid al-Lakhmi that a soreness having Jalleg 
on Sahl’s eyes, his friends used to go and secite pieces of poetry and relate his~ 
torical anecdotes in his presence, a thing customary in such cases, and that the 
shatkh Abi Abd ar-Rahmin as-Sulami (3) said to‘him: “Imam! if your eyes 
“ could see your face, they would be healed (4).” With this compliment Sahl 
was highly pleased, and observed that he had never received one more flattering, 

On the death of his father Mubammad Ibn Sujaimin, the fallowing verses of 
condolencg were addressed to him by Abi ’n-Nasr Ibn Abd al-Jabbar : 


Who will bedr from me, afflicted and lamenting, a message to one who, by his learn- 
ing, is tho first of all. (Tel him) that patience under affliction best becomes the man 
whose lggal decisions are (just) as the judgments of God, 


(1) Bee page 88, note (4). 

(2) Al-Yaft and al-Othmaui place his death Yq A. H. 404. . 

(8) This person must nos be confounded with a ted kordn-reader of the same name, noticed in the 
life of Adsim Ibn Abi Nojid.—See vol. II. of this werk. 

(4) This is somewhat analogous to the expression : A sight of you is good for sore eyes. 
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SHAWAR. « . 


« Abi Shujaa Shawar fy as-Saadi (member of the tribe of Saad) was the son of 
Mujir Ibn Nizar Ibe! Ashair Ibn Shis Ibn Mughith Ibn Habib be al-Harith Ibn 
Rabia Ibn Yakhnas (2) Ibn Abi Duwaih Abd Allab,. Ibn Abi Duwaib was the 
father of Halima, who nursed the Prophet on the same milk with her daughter 
asShaima. ‘The father of as-Shaim’ was al-Harith Ybn Abd al-Ozza Ibn Rifia 
Ibn Mallan : it was she who was carrying Muhammad i in 4er arms when he bit 
her, and she showed him the mark, (many years later,) when she went to see 
him. Some say the real name of Ibn Abi Duwaib was Abd Allah Ibn al-Harith 
Ibn Shihna Ibn Jabir Ibn Rizimi Ibn Nasira Ibn Kusaiya Ibn Nasr Ibn Saad Ibn 
Bakr Ibn Hawazin. The government of Upper Egypt had been confided to 
Shawar by as-Salih Ibn Ruzzik, al-Aadid’s vizir, who, when wounded (3) and 
on the point of death, reproached himself with three faults; the first, his no- 
mination of Shawar; the second, his having built the mosque which bears his 
own name, and is situated at the Zawila Gate; because it might be employed 
with advantage in the defence of Cairo against a besiegep; and the third, his 
10 having led his troops as far as Bilbais, and returning back after spending up- 
wards of two hanired thousand dinars upon them, instead of marching into 
Syria, taking Jerusalem and ¢radicating the power of the Franks. Shawar 
then established his authority in Upper Egypt, and as his ambition, noble spirit, 
and bravery were eqnally conspicuous, Silih’s last advice to pisyson (and sues 
cessor) al-Aadil Ruzzik was, that he should neither attempt to molest him nor 
let any change appear.in his conduct towards him ; Shawar being a person whose 
fidelity could not be trusted, and who might revolt when it was least expegted. 
It would be too long to relate how Salsh’s apprehensions were justified ; (we 
shall merely state that) Shawar left Upper B gypt, and waversing the Qasis and 
the deserts, he appeared suddenly at sist 4 a village near Alexandria,’ whence 
he marched to Cairo. He entered that city on Sunday, the 22nd of Muharram, 
A. H. 558 (January, A.D. 4463), and having put al-Aadil to death, he took pos- 
session, of the vizirat which had thus become vacant, and got all the authority 
into his own hands. Al-Aadil bad fled fiom Cairo with his (gmily on the 20ih 
of Muharram, during the night (but had been pursued and made prisoner.) 
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The same year, in the month of Ramadin, Shi awar proceeded to Syria with the 
intention of soliciting succour from (Nur'ad-din) Mahmad Ibn Ziaki, the sove- 
ex that country: he had been driven from Cairo by Abi 1-Ashbal Dirgtiim 
Thn Aamir dbo, Siwar al-Lakhmi al-Mundiri (4),, surnamed Faris al-Miaiimin 
(the cavalier of the Moslims). This Arab, who was prefect ‘of the palace (5}, land 
assembled a great number of adherentsp and having attagked and defeated Sha- 
war, he obliged him to fly frota Cairo, and slew his son Tai. He then inetulled 
hinoself in the vizirat; it having become the custom of Egypt that the victor should 
take the place pf the ‘vanquished. It is well known that Nir ad-din sent the 
emir Asad ad-din Shirkih to assist Shawar; we need not therefore enter into 
longer details on the subject (6), and it finally occurred that Nur ad-din after 
having entered Epypt three times, as may be seen in his life, slew Shiwar on 
Wednesday, the 47th or 48th of the latter RabiA. H. 564 (January, A. D. 4469). 
Shawar was interred in the funeral chapel erected over his son Tai, and which is 
situated in the lesser Karafa, near the tomb of al-Kadi ’I-Fadil. He fell byp-the 
hand of the emir zz ad-din Jurdik, an enfianchised slave of Nir ad-din’s. Ar- 
Rabi (7) states, in his Z'uhfat al-Khudafa, that he was slain by the sultan Salth 
ad-din, who was then,accompanying his uncle Asad ad-dio, and that this event 
took place on Saturday, the 45th of the first Juméda, in the year above men- 
tioned; and Ibn Shaddad says in his Sirat Salah ad-din (8): ‘* When Shawar 
“pode forth with his suite to meet Asad ad-din, none dared to attack him 
* except Sglah ad-din, who went up to him, and riding beside him, seized him 
“by the collar ang ordered his men to fall on, The troops of Shawar took to 
** flight and their camp was plundered; as for himself, he was taken to an iso- 
“lated ten and immediately after, there arrived a note in the hand writing 
“ of, the chief eunuch, by which the Egyptians demanded the prisoner's head, 
‘in conformity to their usua of treating fallen vizirs. His head was 
‘« therefore cut off and forwarded tw them, on which they sent to’Asad ad-din 
*« the pelisse (investiture) of the viz\rat. Having put it on, he entered the 
“ city and was inaugurated as vizir. This ‘Passed on the 47th of the latter Rabi 
“« of the same year.” The hdfiz Ibn Astkir says in his History: ‘ Shawar came 
* to solicit Nur ad-din’s protection, and was received by him with high honour 
‘and respect; that prince sent an army with him into Egypt, and by its aid 
“ Shawar slew his rival (Dirghdm) ; he did not however fulfil any ond engage- 
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“ mets, and he subsequently sent to the king of the Franks, offering a qum of 
“ money for assistance. The troops of Nar. addin had now returned to Syria, 
‘and the king of the Franks, animated with the secret hope of getting Egypt 
“into his power, marched as fav as Bilbais, of which vity he tomk possessibn in 
‘his own name. Ndr ad-dia having received intelligence of this event, dis- 
“ patched (Asad ad-dip. Shirkih with)an-army into the country, and the enethy; 
“¢ frustrated in their projects, Tetired on his apptoack. Shiwar's perfidy now 
“* became evident; he wrote to the enemy for assistance, and Shirkih, struck 
‘« with the danger to which such perversity exposed him, piletended to be unwell, 
“on which Shawar went to see him, but was attacked and killed by Jurdik” 
“ and Burgush, both maw/as to Nar ad-din, . The death of Shiwar was ver- 
‘+ tainly planned by Saléh addin ; it was he who first laid violent hands on 
“him, Asad ad-din then remained in undisputed possession of the suprenie 
‘authority; the doctrines of the sunna were again openly professed in Egypt, 
“+ aie the khotba was made in the name of the Abbasides afier a lapse of time 
‘which precluded all hopes of its ‘re-establishment."” The doctor Omara al- 
Yamani, whose life shall come later, composed some poems’in honour of Shi- 
war, and the following line’ are taken from one of them: 

Tron recoils frem iron, bu: Shawar never recoils from defending the religion of Mu- 

hamied. Time made an oath to produce another man like SbAwar ; thy oath is fale, 

O Time! expiate therefore thy perjury. 

Omara relates that at the period of Shawar's success and of the fall of the 
Ruzztk family, a number of their former partisans and of thos: upon whom they 
had heaped favours, were assembled around Shawar on one of the days in which 
he held a public sitting to receive visiters, and that they attacked the character 
of their former benefactors in the hopes of gaining their new master’s fa.our. 
On this occasion, Omara, who was present arid who bad met with great kindness 
from Salih Ibn Ruzzik and his son al- Aad‘f on his arrival in Egypt, recited to 
Shiwar the following $erses : é 

+ Thy reiga has restored health to our feverish times, and the evils which excited the 
complaints of the epoch have disappeared. The (brilliant) days of the Ruzdk family 
have passed away; their praises are heard no longer, but blame ceaseth nut (fo pursue 
them). (It i now) as if the good and the just (9) of that family had never filled yonder 


throne. Here are‘those who roused against them their evil fortune whilst it stil! slam— 
bered—(and peace maketh léaves to grow on the salam tree) (10). We thought—and 
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our thoughts are sometimes mistaken—that the troop of their partisans was invincible; 

but when you darted upon them like a falcon (upon Ais quarry), that flock of vultures 

betrayed thent (and took to flight}. Yet they were no despicable foes, bat they were 

overwhelmed by the torrent of your success. In exalting yqur enemies, I only mea to 
‘alt your own glory; excuse me then, and blame me not. If I feel grateful to them 

for their kindness in former days, it is because I temember qhat I experienced, not 

becaute I had previously pound myself to praise them. Were I to open my wonth only 
* to blane them, thy magnanimity would ghrink and oblige me to close it. God, in his 
* kindness, commands us to do goed and to avoid saying evAl of others. 

° 


Omira then proceeds to state that Shiwar and his two sons praised him 
highly for his gratitude to the family of Ruzzik.—As for al-Malik al-Mansir (the 
victorious prince) Abd ’|-Ashbal Dirgham (the lion, father of the whelps) Ibn 
Siwar al-Lakhmi, he left Cairo on the approach of Shiwar with the troops from 
Syria, and was slain onFriday, the 28th of the latter Jumada, or, by another 
account, in the month of Rajab, A.H. 559 (May, A.D. 4164), He fell near the 
sepulchral chapel of as-Saiyida Nafisa (44), situated between Old and New Cairo. 

His head was cut off and borne about on a lance, and his body lay there fotbree 
days till it was partly devoured by dogs; tt was then interred near the Birkat 
al-Fil (42), and a cupola was erected near it. This I have read in some histo- 
rian, and there is stillka cupola at the Birkat which I'am inclined to think is that 
very one.—The word Wdhdt (Oasis) serves to designate a long tract of country 342 
lying parallel to Upper Egypt, and situated in the deserts which extendoto Barka 
and are crossed by the road leading to Magheib,— Tarija is a village near 
Alexandria;s its principal produce is caraway.—Shawar’s descent, as it is given 
at the beginning lof this notice, was copied by me from a (genealogical) tree 
which was communicated to me by one of his descendants. 

? a ‘ 

(Ph appears from the autograph MS. that this name must be pronounced Shdwar, and not Shdvir, av 


have hitherto written it, Indeed, Wl 4re calls him Souar, and this should have prevented ime from 
falling [ato any mistake op the subject. ‘ 

(2) The printed test har MubAis, which is a fo. 

(3) The autograph MS. has recs 4 all the others have pad S 

(A) The titles al-Lakbmi al-Mundirt given to this Arah ‘thief, prove that he drew his descamt fram the 
encient priness of Hira, . 

(8) Profee. of the palace; literally, Lieutenant of the door. This was one of the highest dignlties under 
the Fatimites of Egypt. The officer who Alled this place went to meet she foreign embassadors and intro— 
duced them to the khallf,—[Al-Makrizi, MS, Bt. Germain, No. 106, fol. 343 v.) ¢ 

(6) For chare events consult the Annait of Abt ‘-¥edd, and M. Reioaud’s Estrast:, sfc, 
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(1) The full names of this writer are Ab@ Abd Allah Al! tha Mohammad Ibn Abd al-asts af-Rohi. He 
faust have writien his TuAfat at-Xhulofé ( present for khalifs) subsequeaily tot. 1H. 864. Another of his 
‘works, the Bulghat ax-Zuraft, ix notloed in the Bib, Bodl. 

(8) See Scholten's Saladini qs at rex geste, p. 34. 

(9) There ls here a play upon the names ef SAHA and Addai, which mean good and jutt. 

(10) Sach is the literal méeanting of the original Arebic. There can be no mistake io the priojed text, as it 
grec exactly with the copy of the sme poem contained in Omtra’s an-Nubat al-Aeriyot, or historical epec- 
dotes of thr visirs of Egypt, ME. of the Bd. du Rot, No 810, djl. 26, which manuscript has been correrted 
bythe author himself. ‘The laut word of the verse he has pointed so thatdt must be pronounced salam, yet 


the autograph of Iba KhallikAn writes it salim fe ‘a word which does not exist in Arabic. As the leaves 


of the salam tree were used in dyeing, and were therefore frequently stripped off, we may suppose the poet to 
mean, that as the salam tree, If left untouched, is covered with loaves and gives shade to the traveller, so the 
Ruzstk family, had they enjoyed peace, might bbave Souristod and protected all thors who sought their 
abelter. 

(14) Ber life will be found in this work.” 

(43) ‘The Bisketal-Fli, or Elephants Pong, ley between Cairo and the citadel, —(A1-Mabrtzt.) 


AL-AFDAL SHAHANSHAH. 


Abi ’l-Kasim Shahanshéh, surnamed al-Malik al-Afdal (the excellent prince), 
was the son of Badr al-Jamili Amir al-Juyiish. His father Badr was of Arme- 
nian extraction, and had been purchased as a slave by Jamil ad-Dawlat ibn 
Ammir (1), who brought him up and advanced him in the world. » Badr’s pru- 
dence, perspicacity, and energy of character ranked him among those men of 
eminent abilities whose number is so few, and he was therefore named lieute- 
nant-governor of Tyre, or perhaps of Acre, by al-Mustansir, the rulux of Egypt. 
At the period in which the authority of that prince had been greatly enferdled 
and the affairs of the empire had fallen into disopder (2), a state of things which 
we shall describe in his life, he heard of Bgzr alJamali’s merit and called him 
to his assistance. It was then in the depth of winter, a period in which it is 
not usual to make a voyage, but Badr embarked and arrived at Kairo on 
the éve of Wednesday, the 28th of the first Jumida, some say of the second, 
A. H. 466 (January, A. D, 4074), and ‘received from alMustansir the direc- 
tion of all the public affairs. By his presence the authority of the prince reco- 
vered the respect, which it bad lost, and order was reestablished in the state. 
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Having heen named izir of the sword and the pen (chief of the civil and 
military}, Kadi )-Rudit (chief ddd) and president of the missionaries (3), he 
dinglayed such talent in his administration, that his arnjval in Epypt was gene- 
rally said tp be the commencement of al-Musténsir's good fortune and the end 
* of his abdsement "He was surnamed Amir al-Jugitish (commander in chief’). 
Atythe mbment he Gret eatered into al-Mustansir's presqpce, a person was read- 
ing the Koran to that price and had just pronounced the words: And God has 
now assisted you with Badr (4) but did not finish the verse ; on which al-Mus 
tansir declared that Bad he finighed it, he would have struck off his head (5. 
Badr continued in power till upwards of eighty: his death took place in th 
month of Zd'l-Kaada, or of Ziéi-Hijja, A. H..488 (November, A. D. 1095) (6) 
It was he who built the.great mosque situated in the Stk al-Attarin (Druggis 
street) at Alexandria; he finished its constriction in the month of the firs 
Rabi, A. H. 479 (June-July, A. D. 1086). He built also the chapel of th 
Head (7) at Ascalon. During his last illness he was replaced as vizir 4 hi 
sou al-Afdal Shihanshth, whose conduct t8wards Nizir the son of al-Mustansi 
and Iftikin the Afdalite, governor of Alexandria, is so well known (8). Havin 
made them, prisoners, he took them to Cairo, after which they were never moi 
heard of, This was in the year 488 (A. D. 4095), some time after al-Mustar 
sir's dedlh. He then placed on the throne Ahmad al-Mustali, that printe’s sor 
and continued to act aa vizir. As for Iftikin, he was executed‘publiely (9), an 
@p for Nizdr,it is said that he was immured by his brother al-Mustali’s order: 
and that be thus perished. We have already spoken of him in the life of at 
Mustali (page 160), Iftikin was one of al-Afdal’s mambiks, and Nizir‘is th 
person fro whom the Ismailite princes, the possessers ‘of the fortress of al 
Alaceét and other castles in Persia, claim their descent (10). Al-Afdal was an 
able ruler and possessed a supesigt judgment ; it was he who, on the death of 
* al-Mustali, placed al-Aamir, that Sdvereign’s son, on the throne: *he then took 
the direction of public affairs into bis bwn hands, and having confined the prince 
in his palace, he prevented him from indulging his passion for plersure,and 
amusements. This treatment induced, al-Aamir to plot against-his vizir's life, 
and on the evening of Sunday, the 30th of Ramadan, A.H. 545 (Dec€mber, 335, 
A.D, 1424), a5 al-Afdal rode forth from bis habitation ig the imperial palace 
(which edifice is ‘on the bank of the Nile and ig now called the Dar al-Wa- 
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keéla), he was attacked by the, conspirators and slain whilst proceeding to- 
wards the riser, He was the father of Aba Ali Ahmad Ibm Shahanshah, of 
whose conduct towargs al-Hafiz Abi ‘-Maimén Abd al-Hamid al-Obeidi, 
sovereign of Egypt, we shal] make mention in the ‘life of that prince? Tn 
our notices on al-Mustali and Ortuk at-Turkomiai (page 174 Y we have 
spoken af al-Afdal ang mentioned that he took Jerusalem from Soman and 
U-Ghizi, the sons of Ortok.—Al-Afdal left after him such a quantity of wealth 
as was never heard of before ; the author of the Dial al-Munkatia (44) states 
that it consisted of six hundred millions of dinars (42); two hundred and fifty 
bushels of dirhims, all of full weight and coined in Egypt ; seventy-five thov~ 
sand satin robes ; thirty camel-loads of ( perfume-) boxes in Irak gold; a gold 
inkhorn mounted with a’ precious stone valued at twelve thousand dinars; one 
hundred gold nails, each, weighing one hundred dinars, ten of which were in each 
of his ten sitting rooms; and on each nail was hung a turban ready folded and 
wmbraidered in gold; each of these turbans was of a different colour, and he 
selected from among them whichefer he was inclined to wear; he possessed 
hesides five hundred chests of clothing for the persons in his service, all of the 
finest stuffs which Tennis and Damietta could produce : as for the horses, slaves, 
mules, saddles, perfumes, ornaments for the person, and furniture which he left 
after hira, God alone knew their quantity, Besides all that, were cow, sheep, 
and buffalos ia such an incredible number that no person would dare to men- 
tion it; their milk was farmed out, and in the year of his death atybrought in 
thirty thousand dinars. Among his effects were found two targe trunks con- 
taining gold needles for the use of the female slaves and the women. 


(4) This waa probably Abd Talib Ibn Aramdr, kAdi and governor of Ti 
nephew and successor, Jalal al-Mulk Abd 'I-Hasan Ibn Ammdt, tok ve part against the first crusaders. 

(2) See the Mémoire sur Ia vie de Mostansir in M. Quayfinare’s moires aur i Egypte, 

(3) The Fatimites kept up till the last their establishment of missionaries, who secretly propagated the 
Shiite doctrines in foreign countries and were their most active political agents. 

(4) Moran, surat 3, verse 419, 

(8) The rest of the verse is as follows: When you were despicable (to others); faar therefore God that ye 
‘may peradventure be thankful. Had the reader gone farther, the first part of the verse would, have been no 
longer applicable to Badr, on account of the modification which the sense receives from the sequel. 11 
‘vould thon have meant: Arg God hod already given you ths victory at Bedr; besides which, the expression, 
“phen you were despisable,” would not have been flattering to the ears of the prince. 


who died A. H. 484, and whose 
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(6) Most historians place Badr's death in A. H. 487. 

@) It was at Ascalon that the head of al-Husaln, the grandede pf Muhammad, was ivterred before us re- 
moval to Egypt.—(Abd 'LFedt's Anndis, year 61.) 

See the history of this affair, page 165, note :7). 

(0) Sur enthor hete contradicts what he has just said, a few Vines abore. 

(10) S00 note (7), [page 40, towards the end. 

1) See note (5), page 482, 

($8) Thi fs an abvord exaggeratibn; 600,000,000 diners or $00,000,000 pqpnds sterling 


NUR AD-DAWLAT SHAHANSHAR. 


The emir Nir ad-Dawlat (light of the empire) Shahanshah Iba Najm ad-din 
Aiydb Ibn Shadi Ibn Marwin was the eldest hrother of Salah ad-din, and the 
father of the twa princes, Izz ad-din Farrikh Shah and al-Malik al-Muzaffar 
Taki ad-din Omar, the former of whom was father to al-Malik al-Amjad, Baines 
of Baalbek, and the latter was sovereign of Hamat (1). We intend to give the life 
of Taki ad-din. Shibanshdh fell in an engagement with the Franks(2), who had 
assembled to the number of, it is said, seven hundred thousand men, horse and 
foot, with the intention of invading all the Moslim countries. ‘They advanced to 
the gates of Damasens, but by the assistance of God,’ they were defeated. Shahan- 
shéh was slain in the month of the first Rabi, A.H. 543 (July-August, A, D. 1448). 
His son Taz, ad-din (glory of religion) Abi Said ‘Farrikh Shih (fortunate king) 
Bore the tideof y |-Malik al-Mansir (the victorious prince) and was gifted with 
a noble, generous, and lofty spirit. When the sultan Salah addin returned 
to Egypt, he left Farrdkh Shih as bis lieutenant at Dajnascus, and that city 
enjoyed great prosperity under the firm and able administration of its new go~- 
vernor, He died there in the yar 578, towards the end of the first Jumada 

+ (September, A. D. 1482); such 12 the statement made by the Aqéb Imad ad 
din in the work entitled al-Bark ash-Shemi, but Ibn Shaddad says, in his 
History of Salih ad-din, that the sultan received intelligence of his nephew's 
death in the month of Rajab, 577 (3); this, however, was a circumstance ‘with 
which Imad ad-din must have been belter acquainted than Ibn Shaddid. Shi- 
hanshah had a dgughter, named, Azra, who founded the college at Damascus 
which is called aher her the Asrdmiyd: she died on the“40th of Mubarram, 
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AHL 593 (December, A. D. 1196}. As for al-Malik al-Amjad (the i/ustrious 
prince) Majd ad-din (glory of’ religfon) Abi,'|-Muzaffar Bahram Shih, the 
son of Farrdkh Shih, he possessed considerable abilities, and was allowed 
344 by Salah ad-din to retain the government of Baalbek, He ig the authér of 
some pieces of poetry which have heen collected into a diwda., When Baalbeh 
was taken from him by al-Ashrif Ibn gl-Aadil (4), he proceeded to Damascas, 
where he was murdered, in his own residence, by ong of his mamliks, on the 
eve of Wednesday, the 42th of Shawwal, A H. 628 (August, A.D. 1234.) 


(1) Takl ad-din Omar was ancestor to Abd 'l-Fed. 

(2)*See M. Reinaud's Eetraiis d'awteurs arabes relatifs aux Greisades, p. 93. 

(8) See Sehalten’s Satadiné véta’et res gente, pp. £8, 49. 

(#) Al-Asbraf reeoived the principality of Damascus, A. Hi. 698 (A. D. 1228) and when took posession of 
Banlbek,— (Al-YaN.) 


SHABIB IBN YAZID AL-KHARIJI. 


Abd ‘d-Dahbék Shabib as-Shaibani was the son of Yazid Ibn Noaim ibn Kais 
Ibo Amr Jhn as-Salt Ibn Kets Ibn Shardbil Ibn Murra Ibn Hammam Don Dohl 
Ibn Shaibin Ibo ~Thalaba; the remainder of the genealogy is well known (1). 
Shabib fbn Yonid al Khariji (the heretic rebel) revolted at Mosul in the reign of 
Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan whilst al-Hajjaj Tbn Yusuf ath-Thgkafi was governor 
of Irak, He slew successively five generals whom al-Hajjij had sent against 
him, and he then lefy Mosul with the intention of reaching Kifa gnd meeting 
al-Hajjaj on his way from Basra to that city, but the latter arrived there with 
hie cavalry after a forced march and anticipated his antagonist. This was in 
the year 77 (A. D, 696-7). He then fortified bimeelt i in the citadel (2) and, the 
next morning, Shabib entered the city with his mother Jahiza and ‘his wile 
Ghazila. They immediately proceeded to the mosque accompanied by seventy 
meri, and Ghazila recited in it thé morning prayer, and thus fulfilled a vow 
which she made of saying a prayer of two rakas and of reading the surats of 
the Cow and the Family of Imrdn (3) in that mosque, if eyer she entered the 
city. Her courage’ and bravery were-extreme; she fought in all her bro- 
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ther’s battles, and on one of these occasions alHajjaj himself fled before her, a 
mark of cowardice for which a, poet reproached him in these lines: 

You are a lion against me, bat in battle an ostrich wHich spreads its wings and 
Hurries off on hearing the chirping of the sparrow., Why did you not go forth in the 
confligt and fight with Ghazdla band fo hand? But no! your heart fled from you (as +f) 

, with the wings of a bird? < : 

‘Iahiza, Shabib’s mgther, was also very brave and fought in alt his battles. He 
himself had assumed the title of khalif and was loug successful in resisting 
al-Hajjaj, who was at |-ngth assisted by a powerful army, sent to him by 
Abd al-Malik from Syria, under the orders of Sofyin Ibn al-Abrad al-Kalbi. 
When these troops arrived at, Kufa, al-Iajjaj went forth with them agfinst 
Shabib, who, overpowered by numbers, took to flight after a combat in which 
he lost his sister, his mother, and the bravest of his, partisans. Pursued by 
Sofyfn at the head of the Syrian troops, he was overtaken at al-Ahwaz, and 
unable to resist, he fled before them to the river Dujail. On crossing the betdgey 
his horse became unruly and threw him*into the river; borne down by the 
weight of his coat of mail, helmet, and the rest of his armour, he yielded to his 
fate, and answered to one of his companions who exclaimed: ‘Tow! Com- 
‘mander of the faithful! is drowning to be your lot ?"— Yes; such is the 
“ decision of the Mighty and the All-knowing.” His body having been after- 
wards cast on shore by the river, it was conveyed by the posthorses to al-Haj- 
Jaj, who oydpred it to be opened and the heart extracted. His commands were 
obeyed and the hpart was found to be as (hard as) a stone, rebounding when 
struck against the ground, Within it was discovered another heart, about the 
size of a shall ball, and this ‘contained the drop of eougealed blood (out of 
whic each man ws formed ) (4).—An eye-witness relates ay follows + E saw 
‘* Shabib enter the mosque; he.had on a cloak with a hood, spotted over from 
«drops of rain; he was tall and of an olive complexion ; his hair was curly 
‘and of a black colour mixed with gray, and the mosque shook under his 
+ weight.’ He was born on the festival of the Sacrifice (10% of Zu ‘t-Higja), 
A. H. 26 (September, A. D. 647), and was drowned in the Dujail, as we have 
said, A. HI. 77 (A. D. 696-7). Some time after his death, a Kharijite naned 
Itbin Ibn Wasila,al-Hardri was brought before Abd al-Malik; this Itban be- 
longed to the tribe of Shaiban and as oe of the heretics (5p who en in 

: i. 
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Mesopotamia ; ; his mother, whose name was Asila or Wasila, was of the tribe 
a1of Mahlim. He had composed 2 long fasida, which is inserted by al-Marzu- 
bani in his Mojam, (ard which gave great offence to the khalif), Abd al- 
Malik then addressed him in these terms: ‘Enemy of God ! was it not you’ who 
said: 7 . 

“If your family proquced Marwan and his son (Abd al-Malik}, and Amr afd Hashim 

“and Habib, ours has'given birth to Husain and al~Batin, and from us sprang Shabib, 

“commander of the faithful'?” 

To this Idxin made answer : “ Commander of the faitaful! I did not say 
“$9; my words were: ‘and from us, sprang Shabib; Commander of the faith- 
“full!” The khalif was deliphted with the answer and ordered him to he set 
at liberty, His reply was certainly admirable, for if the word amir (com- 
meander) be pronounced amiro in the nominative case, it is Shabib who is de~ 
clared to he the commander of the faithful ; but if it he pronounced améra in 
the accusative, the interjection O must be understood, and the verse will then 
mean, O Commander of the faithful! Shabib sprang from our family, and 
nothing more.—The passage which follows is extracted from a collection of 
hiographical notices on persons generally known by their surnames; this collee- 
tion is contained in Ibn Asikir's History of Damascus, towards the end of the 
work: “Anu 't-Minnat al-Khariji, a poet: he went to ask Abd al-Malik Ibn 
te Marwin' 's pardon for having addressed to him these verses: 

‘Rear a message to the Commander of the faithful—and a prudent counsellor, if 

“sought for, is always to be found—Tell him that no peace can-exist as long as an 

* orator of the tribe of Thahif mounts the pulpits of our land. Give (that) satisfaction 

* to the tribe of Bakr Ibn Wail (6), or a fatal day shall await you ip Iral ae 

(Then follow the two verses given above.) ‘ Abii Minhal was the surname 
‘of Itbin Ibn Wasila, and by the orator of the tribe of Thakif he meant al- 
“ Hajjaj.—Jelrca was the person whose sillifess gave rise to the proverbial ex- 
‘pression, More foolish than Jahiza. So says Ibn as-Sikkit in that chapter of 
“ the Kitab Istih al-Mantik which treats of words to which the vulgar give a 
“ wrong application.— The father of Shabib was one of the Moslims who fled 10 
*« Kiifa during the persecution against Muhammad and his party. In the year 
25 (A.D. 645-6) he accompanied Sulaiman Ibn Rabia al-Bahili on a military 
“ expedition into Syria, during which they ravaged part of that country and 
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“ carried off spoil and prisoners. The father pf Shabib bought one of the cap- 
“tives, a young pirl of a rosy complexion, tall and handsome, and ordered her 
‘4p become a Moslim. On her refusal, he beat her, bud she nevertheless would 
“ not consents He then made her his concubine, and in her pregnancy, when 
“the chfld quickened, she said that she felt something stirring within her. 
‘Dhis gave rise to the proverb of which we have spekep. She afterwards he- 
“* came a convert to Islathism and brought forth Shabib, in the year 26, on the 
“festival of the Sacrifice. She told her master that before giving birth to the 
“ child, she dreamt that she had been delivered of a boy, and that a flame of 
* fire then issued from her and mounted up between the earth and the sky, after 
© which it fell into the water and was extinguished. ‘And,’ said she, ‘af the 
“(day of his birth is a day of bloodshed, I hope my gon will reach to eminence 
‘and spill much blood.’ ”—The Dujad (litte Tigre) is a large river in the 
provinee of al-Ahwiz, bavinga number of towns and villages on its hanks ; it 
takes its rise near Ispabin, and its bed was dug by Ardashir Ibn Babek, the firs? . 
of the Sasinite dynasty at al-Madain (Ctestphon), It must not be confounded 
with the Dujail of Baghdad which branches off the Tigris opposite to al-Kidi- 
siya, on the west sidetof the river, between Tikrit and Baghdad, and waters an 
extensive territory. —/aruri means belonging to Harird, a village in the terri- 516 
tory of Kiifa, where the Kharijites first assembled; it was for this reason, that 
they were called che Hardrites. 





4 See Fichhor's MInumenta antig. arabum, Tab. IX. 

(2) Literally : The castle of the government (Kasr al-Intra.) 
8) These aregie second and thd curate of the Koran, 

A) See Koran, surat 22, verse 8, and s 96, ¥. 2, 

(8) *ePthe Arabie teat, for Wt. read $4, 

(8) Bakr Ibn Wail was one of Shablb’s aygestors. See Exchhorn, Tab. 1X 


THE KAD{ SHURALI. 


Abd Omaiya Sruraih Ibn al-IKrith Ibn Kais Ibn al-Jahm fbn Moawia Ibn 
Aamir Ibn ar-Raish Ibn al-Harith Ibn Moawia Ibn Thaur Ibn Muratti (4) be- 
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longed to the tribe of Kinda (a/-Kindr). Thaur Ibn Muratti was the person 
who bore the appellauon of Kinda. Great differences subsist between the ge- 
acalogics given as thoserof Shuraih, but the precéding is the most correct of apy 
This cminent 7ébi came intg the world before the promulgation of Istamism, 
and was appointed kidi of Kufa by Omar Ibn al-Khattib, He filled*that post 
seventy-five years, with only one interruption, at thesperiod of Ibn aé#Zubayr’s 
revolt, when he obtained the authorisation of al-Hajjajlbn Yasuf to discontinue 
his services, and did not judge in any cause till three years after, on the death of 
Ibn az-Zubair, Gifted with deep intelligence, penctatidn, knowledge, judg- 
ment, and great skill in distinguishing right from wrong, he was the ablest 
kidiof the age; it is even stated, by Ibn Abd al-Barr, that he possessed consi- 
derable talent as a poet. * He wss one of the four persons who were called the 
amooth-faced chiefs (aseSddat 4t-Tuls); the others were Abd Allah Ibn az- 
Zubair, Kais Ibn Saad Ibn Obida (2) and al-Abnaf Ibn Kais, he whose prudence 
became proverbial (8). Shuraih was much inclined to pleasantry; Adi Ibn 
Arti went (o his house one day, anid the following dialogue ensued: “ Where 
‘are you, hadi? may God direet you !"—*1 am between you and the wall.” 
—* Listen to me." 1 ean hear very well.” —Lam a nutive of Syria.” It 
“tis a distant land,” —‘* And T haye married a wife from your country.” 
“ May yen tive happily and have many children !"—*‘ And I wanted to thhe fig 
“ona jonrney.”"—'¢ Each man has the best right over his owa family." But 








“Tengaped not to remove her from her native place.” — “ Engagements arg 
“binding (4)." —*¢Judge then between us.” — ‘TE have alrlady done sv.” ~ 





“And against whom have you given i(?”—‘* Against your mother’s son,”— 
© On whose evidence "+ “On the evidence of your maternal auke’s sister's 
“gon.” ft is related that (the khalif) Ali Ibn Abi Talib went before the ‘Adi 


Shuraih with a tributary subject (5) who was 1.js adverse party ina suit; when 





he entered, Shuraih stood up (fo salute him), on which he said : +‘ This is the 
“ first time you ever did wrong.” fle then leant his hack against the wall, 
observing that if his adversary had been a Moslim, he would have sat down by 
his side. Itis also stated that Ali once convened a mecting of the koran-readers 


in the court of the mosque; when they were assembled, he told them that he 





should soon quit them, and began to question them on different points. Dur- 
ingall the time, Shuraih hept silent, till Ali at length asked his opinion. When 
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the consultation was over, Ali addressed him, in these tgrms: “You may go; 
“you are the 1host excellent of men ;” or, by another sflation,—“ You are the 
““qost excellent of the Arabs:”—Shuraih took a wife fin the tribe of Tamim, 
whose name was Zainab, Reing once displeased with her, he beat her, but 
afterwards repented of hig conduct and pronounced these verses : 

‘ 


Thave seep men beat their wives; may my right hand be dried up on the day in 
which I again strike Zainab. Shall [ strike her when she has committed no fault? it 
would not be just in me to strike the guiltless. Zainab is the sun, and the rest of women 
are stars; when sh appears not one of them is seen. 


Such is the manner in which this anecdote is related by (2a Abd Rabbih: 
It iy related that Ziid Ibn Abih (6) wrote these words 
> “Commander of thediitlhiful } my feft hand holds Jrak 









the author of the /h 
to (the khalf) Moaw 
“in submission unto you, and my right is unoccupied and waits to he employed 


al 





“in your service ; appoint me therefore governor of Mijas.” This requessshave , 
ing veached the ears of Abd Alla Ibn Omar (7), who was residing at Mekka, 
he exclaimed : ‘0 God! withhold from us the right hand of Ziad.” A pesti- 
Jential swelling immediately broke out on it, and te assembled physicians hay- 
wailweand consulted hin on the law- 





ing advised amputation, Ziad called in 
falness of such an operation ; Shuraih returned this answer: ‘God's hounty 
© fowards you has a certaii 
‘live longey in this world, 4 should not wish to see you without a right 
“hand (8); and if the time of your death he now come, you will have to say, 
«when asked by thy Lord how you lost your hand ; ‘It Nits throngh dislike of 
tinted." Zid died that 





measure, and yous life a fixed limit: if you are to 








ene: meeting thee, and to avoid what thou hadst pred 
day, and his enemies having then reproached Shuraih with preventing his 
hand trom being eut off, they reegived from him this answer : ** He asked counsel 
were it 





from me, and he whose counsel is asked should act with sincer' 
“not $0, Ishould have wished his hand to he cut off one day, and his foot an- 
“other, and then every limb of his body, day by day.” -The hadi Shuraih died 
A.H. 87 (A. D. 706); at the age of one “hundred years; but other accounts 
place his death in the years 82, 78, 8, 79, and 76, at the age of one hundred 
and twenty years, sor of one hundred and cight.~ A indi is she relative adjective 
derived from Kinda, which was the surname of Thaur Ibn Muratti [bn Malik 
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Ibn Zaid Jbn Kahlin. Some say that Thaur was the son of Ofair Ibn al-Hanth 
Tbn Morra Ibn Odad; he received the name of Kinda because he had been un- 
grateful (kanada) for Wiis father’s kindness (9). 


1) In my Dru dn d.Amro E-hats, page’, this names incorreetly transcribed Morte , : 

(% Abo Abd Allub Kary tbalsaad Ibn Obdda tbo Daslam was placed by his father im the service of 'the 
Prophot, and merited, by Ins generous character and bravery, the honour of besng admatted anto hes master s 
famuharity and of bearing Sn» standard sn some of his campaigns He was appaipted governor of Faypt by 
the bhalit Aly, A H 37 (A D 687}, but a few months alterwards be lost his phice through the machinations 
of Moawia (sce Abn Leda Annals, year 36). He fought undér Ali against the Khinyites at an-Nabra- 
wan, und against the Syrian troops commanded by Monwia, ut Suffio In the year 4f he led the san of al- 
Tisai Ibn Alt army ot al-Madivw, and when that prince achnowedged the authority of Moawia, be followed 
ty Cample and then returned to Medina, were he finished bus doys, A H 49 (A D 676-0) —(Abt | Ma- 
hasius Naim and at-Bahr as Zdkhsr) . 

4) The Inte of ad-Dahhak thn hats, surnamed al Abnaf, will be found wn dus volume 

(4) This 1% a common proverb See Freytag» Mesdans, tom 1 p 660 
+) Fm Arabic summs, see page 206, note 2 

(h) See page S04, note (9) 

(7 See note (1), page 867 

(4) Amputation of the hand was the pumshment inflicted on thieves 

9) Lhe Kamas says, that Randa was so called because he had been ungrate'ul for his fagher s kindness 
and went Le five with fas maternal uncles 


THE KADI SHARIK. 


Aba Abd Allah Shavik an-Nakhai descended from an-Nakhi by the followmg 
line he was the son of Abd Allah Ibn Abi Sharik al-Iarith Ibn Ads tha al- 
arith Ibn al-Adhal Ibn Wabhul Ibn Saad bbn. Malik Ibn an-Nakha ; in the life of 
Ibrahim an-Nahhai (page 5) will be found the rest of the genealogy. Shark 
hiled the place of hadi at Kafa under the reign of al-Mahd:, but was deprived of 
hus situation by the khalif Masa al-Hadi, Ie was a man of Iearnmg and an 
able’ Jurisconsult, shrewd, acute, and intelligent. During a discussion which 
he had with Mosab Ibn Abd Allah az-Zubairi (4) im al-Mahdi’s presence, Mosib 
1eproached him with depreciating the khalifs Aba Bakr and Omar, and received 
tus answer ‘‘I do not depreciate your ancestor, and yet he was their inferior * 
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In the course of a conversation which passed at his house concerning (the bhalif) 
Moawia Ibn Abi, Sofyan, some person said that he was afman of prudence ; on 
which Sharik observed that he'who treated the just rights of others with con- 
tempt, and waged war with Ali the son of Abii Talib, could not be held as such. 
Another time, a qumber of students went to hear Traditions from himn, and find~ 
ing that ke smelt of wine Quabid), they abserved that if' such an odour cagne from 
them, they should be, ashamed of themselves, to which he replied: “(2 ow say 
* that) because you feel that you miyht be justly suspected.” Having one day 
gone to sce al-Mahdi,sthat khalif said to him: ‘1 have three proposals to make 
‘to you, and F shall insist on your acceding to one of them; "you must become 
‘*a kadi (2), or teach Traditiong to my sons and instruct them, or cat a mersel 
“with me.” Sharik, who had not as yet acted\as hadi, reflected for some time, 
and then answered that of the three things, cating a myprsel would he the easiest 
on his conscience, Al Mahdi then told him to sit down, and having called in 
his cook, he ordered him to prepare a number of dishes and, amongst thy aresty 
marrow coagulated with sugar-candy and ltoney. When this collation Was set 
before Shirik, he partook of it, and when he had finished, the cook said to al- 
Mahdi: ‘By Allah 1, Commander of the faithful! now that the sharkh has eaten 
* of that, he is undone,” - “And such was is fact the case," " said (the otsir) 
al-Fadl-Ibn ar-Rabi, “for after that, the shaikh instructed the khalif’s sens, and 
“ tunght them the ‘Traditions, and served under, the Abbasides.in the capacity of 
“kadi.” Some time after, having received a draught on the (cour) banker 
for hig services, she insisted on being paid in coin of full weight, and when 
the other told him that, after all, (the difference) would not sullice 10 buy 
him a sniffof clothes, he answered: ‘And yet | gave for it something 
 belgr than a suit of clothes; I gave up for it my religious convictions.” 
Al-Iariri relates in bis Darrat_gl-Chawwais, that Sharik was one day speak- 51% 
ing of Ali Ibn Abi Talib’s merits in the presence of a member of the Omaiyide 
family who used to frequent his sociely, and the latter said : ‘Tle was indeed 
“an excellent (ima) man.” — “low,” exclaimed Sharik, ‘‘is it in speaking 
“ of Ali that it should merely be said, He was an excellent man?" The 
Omaiyide ‘remained silent til! Sharik’s anger cooled and then said: 4) Abii 
* Abd Allah! didmot God say, when speaking of hinself, And we were able to 
“ do this; for it is we who are most (nima) powerful (3? And did he 
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“not say of Job, We found him @ patient person; how excellent (nima) a 
© servant was he! forthe was ‘one who frequently turned himvelf unto us (4)? 
“ And of Solomon, AnX he gave unto David, Sdlomon ; how excellent (nima) a 
«servant !(8) Why then nop he satisfied at Ali's being spoken, of in the fame 
“terms which God was pleased to apply to himself and 1o his prophets ?* 
Sharik then perceived his mistake and conceived for the Omaiyide ‘a higher 
esteem than ever. As Kadi, he judged with strict equity aud was alinost 
always in the right. He had an answer ready on every occasion: being asked 
his opinion concerning a man who intended, at, mornipg firayer, to say the ko- 
mit (6, before making the rakas (7), but who did not say it till after, he replied : 
¢ That man intended to do wrong, but did right.” He was horn at Bokhara, 
AT. 98 (A. DL TA3-4) ; “he {iF the post of kadi at Kifa and afierwards at 
al-Ahwiz, and died at the formet place on Saturday, the first of Zi 'l-Kaada, 
A.H, 477 (February, A.D. 794). Khalifa Ibn Khaiyit' mentions that his 
. Udathsoecurred in the year 477 or 478, Hartin ar-Rashid was then at Hira, 
and went to say the funeral service byer him, but finding on his arrival that it 
had been already performed, he returned back. ‘+ Makhgi is derived from 
“© aneNakha, whieh is the name of a great branch of the tribe of Mgdhij;” so 
find it stated by Ibn al-Kalbi in his Jamharat an-Nisab, and | have read in 
another copy (of' the same work) that Ibn Abi Sharik, Sharik’s ancestor, was 
named Ais, and ‘that he was soa to al-Harith Ibn Doh! Ibn Wahbil (@ genea- 
logy different from that given above) : God best knows the truth. , + 





‘ 


(11 See note (1), page 188.» 

(2) The aversion of pious Moalims to flt the place of kédt has been already noticed, paye 238. Sharh 
hhad another mative for refusing such a post; it woutd have been ‘necessary for him to take the onthe, alle - 
giance to the Omaiyides, and to this, as a partisan of Ali's family, he could not consciendousty assent 

(8) Koran, aur 77, ¥. 23. 

(4) hid, sur. 38, 9. 4, 

(8) fbid, sur. 98, ¥. 20 

(6) Sea page 347, note (21). 

(7)'The (orm of prayer consists of a cumber’of rakas or inclinations of the body, accompauied with 
certain pious invoeations,—See Lane's Modern Egyptiqus, vol 1. p-86, and D'Ohsson's Tab. gén. de (Emp. 
Othom. fom. IE p 82 7 
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SHUHDA AL-KATIBA, BINT AL-IBGRI. 


Shuhda Bint (daughter of) Abi Nasr Ahmad Ibn al-Faraj Ibn Omar al-Ibari, 
surnamed, Fakhr an-Nisa (glory of women) and al-Katiba {the female scribe), 
sprang from a family established at Dinqwar, but she herself was bora and died 
at Baghdad. By yer! learping she acquired an extensivd reputation and ranked 
among the first sehblars of the age; she wrote a beautiful hand and instructed 
great numbers in the,Traditions, which she had received from the highest au- 
thorities ; thus connecting the traditionists of the rising generation with those 
of the past. She died on the afternoon of Sunday, the 13th of Muharram, Ae ll. 
574 (July, A. D. 1178), aged upwards of ninety years; and was interred in the 
cemetery outside the Abraz (1) Gate.—Jbarr jg derived from ibar, the plural of 
ibra (needle), which is the name of the instrument used in sewing. The person 
who bore this surname must have made or sold needles. —Dinawar isa (oyn-in, 
Jibal (Persian Irak), and Dinawari, the suyname derived from it has beerrbatie 
by many learned men. Abii ‘s-Saad as-Samini says that this name is pronounced 
Dainawar, ut Dinawar is preferable (2). — Mer father, Abd Nasr Ahmad 
died at Baghdad on Saturday, the 23rd of the, first Jumida, A, H. 508 (No- 
vember, A. D. 1442), and was interred at the Abraz Gate. "Iba an-Najjar says 
in his History of Baghdad, speaking of Abd “I-Hasan Ali Ibn, Muhammad Ibn 
Yahya ad-Duraini, who is better known by the name of Thikit ad-Dawlat (3) 
al-Anbari: ‘(4g-Duraini) was a man of eminent rank and a favourite of 
“the khalif al-Muktafi (amr ilak); he possessed some instruction and had 
“a talent for poetry. He built a college for Shafitesson the bank of the 
“« Tiggs, at the gate of al-Azj, and erected close by it a convent for Siifis; on 
‘these two establishments he, sgttled a handsome property. Ie studied the 
» Traditions, for as-Samani says that he served (as @ domestic and pupil) Abi 
“ Nasr Ahmad Ibn al-Faraj al-lhari and received from him his daughter Shukda 
“ q@l-Katiba in marriage. He then rose in the world till he became the favour- 
“ ite of al-Muktafi. His birth took place’A, i. 475 (A. D, 4082-3), and his 
«death Ay TH. 549, on Tuesday the 16th of Shaabin (October, A. D. 4154). 319 
“He was interred, in (the court gf) his house situated in the square before the 
« principal mosque, but on the death of his wife Shuhda, j in the month of 

19 
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« Muharram, A. H. 574, his body was removed to the Abzar cemetery, and 
“¢ interred, with here close to the Tdjiya college.” 


oe 
(1) In the autograph thise name is writien jel 

(2) Abd ‘l-Fedé pronounces this name Dafnawar. 

(8) Fast ai-Dovslat is a vse of honour, which sight be translated devoted to th dynos 


SHIRKUH-IBN SHADI. 


Aba ’I-Harith Shirkah Ibn shai Ibn Marwan, surnamed al-Malik al-Mansiir 
(the victorious prince) Asad adedin (the lion of the faith) was uncle to the sul- 
van Salih ad-din, Some particulars of his life have been already given in the 
lite of Skawar, who (as we have there said) went to Syria, A. Tl. 559 (A. D. 
4463-4), to obtain Nir ad-din’s assistance (against the Franks) (1). \ is 
stated however by Baha ad-din Ibn Shaddad, in his History of Salah ad-din (2), 
that he proceeded to Syria, A. JI. 558, and that they (Shirkidh and Shdwar) 
entered Egypt on the 2ad of'the lator Jumada of the same year. Nie ad-din 
sent with him a detachinent of troops under the command of Asad ad-din Shir- 
kh, but on their arrival, Shiwar acted with such duplicity and bad faith, that 
on the 7th of Zd '}-Ilijja in the same ycar, they set out again for Damascus. th 
the month of the first Rabi, 562 (January, A. D. 1167), Shirkih proceeded a 
second time to Egypt with the design, which he had already forme, during his 
first expedition, of getting that country into his own possession. He followed the 
road which leads through Wadi ‘I-Ghizlan (3) and appeared before Atfih (4). 
In this expedition he fought the celebrated battle of al-Babain near Oshmé- 
nain (5). Salah ad—din { who accompanied him) then entered Alexandria, where 
he fortified himself, and had to sustain a siege against Shawar and the Egyptian 
army. Asad ad-din Shirkih, who had marched into Upper Egypt, then re- 
turned and halied at Bilbais, where he made a peace with the Egyptians. Being 
there joined by Salih ad-din, whom they escorted to him across the country, 
he withdrew intp Syria. In the year 564, the Franks took Bilbais and mas- 
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sacred the inhabitants, on which the people of Egypt sent Jo Shirkih for assist- 
ance, promising §o accept whatever conditions he might free Encouraged 
by gheir favourable dispositions,the entered Egypt i in thefmonth of the Bret Rabi 
of the above year (December, A.D. 4168) and delivered them from the Franks. 
Shawar then formed the design of murdering Shirkib and Ihs principal officers, 
but*they enticipated his project by putting him to death, as we have, already 
related {page 0 Shigkth was then raised to the vinta on Wednesday, the 
47th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 564; he filled that post two months and five 
days, when he died saddenly at Cairo, on Saturday the 28th (or, according tw 
ar-Raubi, on Sunday the 23rd) of the latter Jumada, 564 (March, A. D. 1469). 
He was buried in that city, bug afterwards, his body was conveyed to Medfha, 
in pursuance to his last,wishes, Salah ad- diX was his successor, Ibn Shad- 
did says in his History (6): ‘“ Asad ad-din was a great cater, and extremely 
“ fond of the coarsest kinds of animal food ; this subjected him to indigestions 
“ and cholies, from which he did not recover without sullcring severely ; art he, 
“ died froma sharp attack of this kind whith was followed by a violenerpttnsy.” 
He left an only son named Nasir ad-din Muhammad, and surnamed al-Malik al- 
Kahir (the powerfil prince). In the month of Rajfb which followed Shirkdh’s 
death, his family were deprived of Emessa, whieh was taken, from them by Nir 
ad-din ;*but Salah ad-din, on obtaining possession Sof Syria, Testored itdo Nasir 
ad-din, who continued to hold it dll his death» which took place on the th of 
Zi Hija, AT]. 584 (March, A.D, 1486). Ilis body was taken to Damascus by his 
wife and cousin, Sétt as-Sham, the daughter of Aiydb, who interred it near the 
tomb of her brother Shams ad-Dawlat Tiran Shah (whose life has been given, 
page 281) Fin the funeral chapel erected by her in the college which she had 5 
loundgd outside the city. The government of Emessa passed to his son (who 
was named after his grandfathgp) Asad addin Shirkth. This prince was born 
‘A. H. 569 (A. D. 1173-4) and died at Emessa on Tuesday, the 1#ih of Rajab, 
A. H. 637 (February, A. D. 1240): he was interred in a funeral chapel within 
the city walls. Besides Emessa, he possessed Rahaba, Tadmor (Palmy: ra) and 
Maksin in the province of al-Khabir 7}. fe left a number of children avd was 
succeeded "by his son al-Malik al-Mansir (the victorious prince) Nasir ed-din 
(the champion of che faith) Ibrahim, who remained in possession of the govern- 
ment till his death, which took place at Nairab (8) in the Ghita*(9) of Damascus, 
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é 
on Friday, the 10th of Safar, A.H, G44 (June, A.D. 1246). Hie body was borne 
to Emessa and interrdl in the mosque ‘of al-Khigr (10), which ds situated to the 
sonth of the city. i al-Malik al-Ashraf (the most noble prince) Mozyffar 
ad-Dawlat (the victor of the empire) Abi ’1-Fath Misg succeeded to the tifrone. 
‘When | was in Damascus, towards the end of the year, 664 (October, ArD. 1263), 
this prince informed me that he was barn in the year of the defeat sustained, by 
the Khowarezmites in the land of Rim (14), and that his fagher was returning 
from it with the troops when he received intelligence of the birth of a son; that 
battle was fought in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 627 (Juty-August, A.D. 1230), 
as we have stated in the life of al-Malik al-Ashraf {dftisa) Ibn al-Aadil, where 
weshave given some account of it. He related,to me also that when his father 
received this pleasing néws, b¢said to al-Malik al-Ashraf Ibn al-Aadil: “ My 
‘lord (ya khand ), the number of your slaves is increased by one.” On this, 
the prince ordered the child to he called afier himself, Al-Malik al-Ashraf 

sMasa, the son of al-Mansiir, died at Emessa on Friday, the 10th of Safar, A. H. 
(oz'(Cceember, A.D. 1263), and wis interred near the tomb of his grandfather 
Asad ad-din Shirkih, inside the city: his birth may be placed by approximation 
in the month of Shawwal, 627 ( August-September, A. D. 1230).—Shirkih is 
a Persian word, and signifies the tion of the mountain; shir means Lion, and 
kih, mguntain,—{n the year 553 (A. D. 1460) Shirkith set out from Damascus 
for the pilgrimage to Mekka, and took the road leading through 'T'aima ‘and 
Honain; that same year Zain ad-din Ali Ibn Baktikin set owt with the same 
intention, and proceeded (hither by the road of the Irak piltyrim-caravan ; the 
two prinees met at al-Hulaifa (42), 


A) Comuit Aba 'l-Fedt's Annals and Remaud’s Eztravts d'auteurs arabes relatifs auc Croisades. 

(2) Saladéné vita et res geste, p. 30 ese 

(8) Chavo not Neen able to determine the preese poution of Wadi "T-Ghiztdn, ar Garele Valley. It ties” 
probably between Alh and Suer. 

(4) Atfth is situated on the Nile, above Cairo. 

(Biqin this battle be defeated the combined army of the Franks and Egyptians. 

(0) Satadiné vito, p. 84, 

(7) AlKhAbor sy a river in Mesopotamia. 

(8) Nalrab as situated at half a parasang from Damascus, in the mudst of gardons.—(Bardstd.) 

(0) The Ghote is the namb given to the cultivated country siound Damascus. 

(10) Mid is eunsideed by the Monies as one of the ancient patriarchs and prophets, He ithe tutelany 
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Grimage. See Reineud’s Monumens Arabes, Persans ot Turci® tom. I. p.ft 

(Ud) In A. 687 shiat ad-din, prince of Rhowdrerm, took the city of Rhett bs, in whieh he committed 
‘ovary excenn; but al-Malik al-Ashraf, the’ former sovereign of the place, joifled bjs troops to those of Ald ad~ 
din Baikobhd thn Kaikhoset, prince of Rom, and assisted by whe Syrians under the command of Siwhab, be 
marched against the Khowarezmltes, deferted them completely and retook the Aty.— (Abi '-Fedi's Annals, 
Poloe's Resrdepect, ¢ PA. p. 443 Abt ara}, translation, p. 300, Al-YAM"'s Annals.) 

rey Hullife, or {6 Hulaifa, i# a village sis or sven miles from Medipa. It may he acen®hat 1 read 
Tig, Lasial, emdgot jéslalls qe! anim he printed tex and the manuscripts, ‘This pase and 
the history of BhitkOh’s descendants is not to be found In the autograph MS. 


salnt of traveliers on land, as Elian is of voyagery. These (wo mest once re at Heke during the pit- 





ABU OMAR AL-5ARMI. . 


Aba Omar Salih Ibn Ishak al-Jarmi was a jurisconsult, a learned grampyariany 
and a philologer. Having left Basra, his rmtive place, he proceeded wetagtttfad, 
where he studied under al-Akbfash and others; he met there also Ydnus tbr 
Habib, but did not sge Sibawaih. In philology he had for masters Abi Obaida 
Abi Zaid‘al-Ansiri, al-Asmii and their contemporaries, Me was religious, 
devout, exemplary in his life, and orthodox in his belief. “He taught ghe tradi- 
tions, and composed a good grammatical treatjse, which was entitled ad Farkh 
(the eluckeu), decause it was hatched from Sibawaih’s great work, the Kitab. 
When at Baghdad he had discussions with al-Farra. Abd ‘I-Abbis al Mubarrad 
relates as follows: Abt Oniar (al-Jarmi) told mo that he had read through the 
* Diwan ¢ the Hudailites under al-Asmai, who suqpaised Alii Obaida by his 
“ gungrior acquaintance with that wotk; and he mentioned to me that on finish- 
“ ing, al-Asmai said to him: ‘D,Abd Omar! if' a member of the tribe of Hudail 
« “happen to be neither a poet, nor an archer, nor a runner, there is no good in 
«¢him?’ Speaking also of this passage of the Koran: And follow not that 
« whereof thou hast no knowledge (1), he said to me: ‘ Say not J have heard 
«« ¢ when you did not hear, or J have seen when you did not sec, nor f have 
«6 © knogan when you did not know; Yor the hearing, the sight, and the heart 
«¢ ¢ shall all be sybjects on which thou wilt have to answer before God!” Al- 
Mubarrad said also: “None knew better than al-Jarmi the Kitdb of Sibawaih ; 
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© and it was under line that the great majority studied.” He was deeply learned 
in philology, and kne\r by heart many illustrative passages on the subject; 
he wrote also some works of an original cast, and he held a high rank as a 4 
ditionist and historian. He ig the author of a fine work on the life of Mulam- 
594 mad (Kitab fi ’s-Siar), a treatise on the forms of verbs and nguns {2}, another 
on prosody, an abridgment of grammar,and an explanation of the diffieulties'in 
the verses quoted by Sibawaih (in his grammatical wor}, fre Kitab). The 
hafiz Ali Noaim mentions bim in the history of Ispshan. Al-Jarmi died A. H. 
225 (A. D, 839-40), —The relative adjective Jarmz: is derived from Jarm; there 
were a number of tribes so called, but I know not which of them it was that 
gavets name to this Ab Omar. He did not belong to the tribe, but bad dwelt 
with them for a time, whence th appellation of al-Jarmpi.—I have since found 
in the Fihrist (3), a work compostd by Abi ’!-Faraj Muhammad Ibn Ishak, who 
i» generally known by the name of Ibn Abi Yakil al-Warrak (the copytst) an- 
Naditieal-Baghdidi (the social companion fiom Baghdad), that Ahi Omar 
was a niaipla to the tribe of Jarm Ibi Rabban ; and as-Samini says in his genea- 
logical work that Rabbin was the son of Imran, the son of Alhaf, the son of 
Kudia, the progenitor of a*well known tribe. It has been stated, however, 
that Abd Omar was, a mawla,tothe tribe of Bajila, a branch of which bears the 
name of Jarm Ibn Alkama Ibn Anmar ; God alone knoweth the truth, What a 
well-turned satiné Zid al-Aajam (4) has directed against the tribe of Jar'm, 


where he says : 


Jarm forced me to give him some juice of the vine; and who is Jarm? and what is 
that juice? He never drank it when it was permitted; never, as long as there wa» 
a market (8), did il thount to his head. But when its use was forbidden by a divine 
revelation, the man of that tribe is never sober. 


In these verses he names the wine, metaphorically, the juice of the vine, for : 
a reason too long to be explained, but the sum of what the commentators say is, 
that he called it so from its gliding smoothly (insidk} down the throat. 


(ft) Kodan, sur, 47, v. $8. 
@) See Haji ‘No. 34, 
(3) 1 have given a short ‘aecount of this ancient and curious ‘work i in the Journal “Aniotique for December, 


1830, page BY. 
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(4) The poet Abd Anime Zidd Ibn Sulaim, « mowla to the tribe of Abd Kaig, and surnamed al-Aajam (the 
foreigner) on account of certain faults in his pronunciation of*Arabic, accompanied Ab) Musa 'I-Ashari to 
the siege of Istakchar, which city was takdh, according to ad-Dababl, MS. 1. 626, fol. £58, in the year 28 
(AnD, 648-0), He was prosent at Hishiy'Ibo Abd sl-Malik's death, whichMook place at Busbfa A. H, 428, 
The year af his own death is not giren.—{As-Soyiti’s Sharh Shaandhid al-Moghné, MB. No. 4238, fol. 81.) 

(8) The poet means that they preferred selling their wine to drinking it; or ele that they were too avari- 
cious to lay out their honey on it.* 


SALIH IBN MIRDAS. 


Abi Ali Salih Ibn Mirdas, surnamed Asad\ad-Dawlat (tion of the empire), 
helonged to the tribe of Kilab, his father Mird4s being the son of Idris Ibn Nasir 
Thn Humaid tbo Mudrik Ibn Shaddad Ibn Obaid Ibn Kais Ibn Rabia Ibn Kaab 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abi Bakr Ibn Kilib. Kilab was the son of Rabia Ibn Aamier 
Ibn Sasi Ibn Moawia Ybn Bakr Ibn Hawazin ibn Mansi Ibn Tkrima Iban 4tas®(1) 
Ibn Kais Ghaifan (2) Thn Modar {bn Nizir Ibn Maad fbn Adnin,—Salih Thn Mirdis 
(the chief’) of a nomagic tribe of Arabs, marched against Aleppo, which was then 
governed by Murtada ’d-Dawlat Ibn Lald al-Jarrihi, who had been a slave to 
Abd ‘I-Fadail Ibn Saad ad-Dawlat Nasr Ibn Saif ad-Dawlal Ibn Haman, and 
whe now acted there as the lieutenant of the (Katimite) soversign of Egypt, az- 
Zahir Ibn ql-Hakim al-Obaidi. Intrepid, resolute, and powerfully supported hy 
the members”of tys family and tribe, Salih wrested Aleppo from the hands of 
Murtada ‘d-Dawlat on the 43th of Za ‘I-Hijja, A. H. 417 (January, A, D. 1027), 
and fixed lyf residence in the city, where he established‘a regular administra- 
tion. ~Az-Zabir then sent against hint a numerous army under the command of 
Amir al-Juydsh (general in chigf) Andshtikin, surnamed ad-Dizbiri after Dizhir 

«Ibn Ruwaitam (3) ad-Dailami, who was at that time his lieutenant at Damascus, 
and had’acquired a high distinction by his activity, courage, and skill in military 
affairs. Salih, being informed of this general's approach, went forth to meet him, 
and gave him battle at al-Ochuwana. He lost his life in this engagement, which 
took place in the month of the first Sumida, A. H. 420 (May-June, A. Da 4029) 
or 449 by another,account. He was the first of the Mirdas dynasty, a series of 
princes who reigned at Aleppo (4). We shall make mention of his great-grand- 
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son Nasr in the life of the poet Abd 'I-Fityin Muhammad thi Haiyis,—Al- 

522 Ochuwdna, a village Jers is situated in the. government of Palestine, near 
Tiberias. There is andeher village of the same'name in Hijiz, which was the 
residence of al-! Harith Ibn Khjlid Ton al-Aasi Ibn Histtim Ibn al-Mughaird al- 
Makladmi (5), who composed on it these verses : 


Tel him who aske {here we reside, that Ochuwana is our ie and well it suits 
us. We thore enjoy a life of pure felicity, untroubled by calw/any, and misfortune 
afficts us no longer. 


(HeThis 1s the true reading, and not Lats or ides asin the MSS 

(2) The autograph MB, has oe is 4 , 

(8) In the autograph this name ws written ry! Astin 

(4) An abridged account of thir dynasty, extracted from Kamil ad-din’s History of Aleppo, has been pub- 
Jished in Latin by M. J J. Mueller, 4429. Bonn. ‘ 
> (8) Meath fils de Khalid Elmakbzoumi, poate distingué parm les Coraychites, était petit-fils de cet Elassi, 
qui yan Tridu toute sa fortune aw yeu contre ALoulahab, oncle de Mahomet, avait ensuite joud et perdu sa 
iberte, Harith cultiya presque exelusivement te qenre érotique, Jt florissait sous les Omeyades, et fut gouver- 
near de la Mokke pour le calite Abdelmalik fils de Merwan. 1] étart amoureus d'Ayché fitle de Talbe et la c@- 
ebrait dany sea yers.—(Aghim, t. £.f 200 v°.)-M. Caussin de Perecsal. — « 





SAID THE PHILOLOGER. ‘ 


Abd ‘Ala Siid Tht alsHasan Ibn Isa ar-Rabii (1), a mative of Bahdad and a 
philologer, is the author of the work intifled Kitab al-Fusus (Book of Mpttoes 
or Texts). Waving made his studies in the Rast under Abi Said as-Sirifi (see 
page 377), Abt Ali MFarisi (page 379), and Abi Sulaiman al-Khattabi (page 
476), he passed into Spain abont the year 380 (A. D. 990-1) in the reign of Hi- 
shiqn (al-Muwaiyad) Sbp al-Hakam, whose minister al-Mansir Ibn Abi Aamir 
then held the direction of the government. Said was born in the province of 
Mosult but had removed from thence to Baghdad. He was learned in philology, 
skilled in general literature and history, prompt in his repartees, an able poet, 
and an agrecable and instructive companion. By these talents he captivated the 
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Attention of al-Mansir, and was treated by him with exiyeme favour and libe- 
ality; notwithatanding which, he always found good pfetexts for asking more 
money, and good reasons for ‘obtaining it. He ae for al-Mansir the 
work entitled q/-Fusds,'in which he adopted <he plan followed by Abt AK 'l- 
Kali in his Amd{i (2). He received from his patron, in return, a recompense of 
fiyg thousand dinars, butshis book was rejected by the public on account of the 
false statements Which itevas suspected to contain. Having gone to the city of 
Denia, he went to a public audience given by al-Muwaffak Mujahid al-Aamiri (3) 
the governor; among thp number present was a philologer named Bashshar, a 
blind man, who (being informed that Sdid was there) asked permission from 
Mujahid to rally the new comeryand though the prince advised him not to affack 
a person who was so prompt in his repartees, Ms would not renounce his pro- 
ject, but cried out ; “Abd ’I-Ala!”—<“' At yout servicey” replied Said. — What 
‘does the word jaranful signify in the dialect of the Desert Arabs?" Said, 
who knew that he himself had invented the word and that it did not really bx: 
in the language, remained silent for sometime, and then replied, but without 
any equivocation or periphrase : “‘ The yaranful is one who has commerce with 
‘* blind men’s wives and not with other women ; and the jaranful is no longer a 
« jaranful when he quits them for others (4).” * Bashshar, on hearing this, was 
covered ‘with shame and confusion, whilst every person present burst into laugh- 
ter” Mujahid then said to him: ‘1 told yousto abstain, butt you would not 
take advice,” Said died A. H. 447 (A. D, 1026-7) in Sicily (5). Al-Mansitr 
at length discovertd the falsehood of Said as a transmitter of oral information, 
and being told that all the contents of the Fuss were forged, he threw it into 
the river, oh which a contemporary poet said: a? 
‘the Funts sinks in the sea and 80 does every thing heavy. 
To which Said replied (én the Same rhyme and measure) 
The Fusts has returned to its element; it is from the bottom of the sea that pearls 

_ (fustie) are taken. 

To avoid prolixity, we shall abstain from ‘relating any of the numerous anec— 
dotes told of his ready wit in replying 16 questions calculated to embarrasy him. 


{f) ArRabal means descended from Robta, bot as a namber of Arabic tribes bo shic name, Tam unable 
to Indicate that to which Bald belonged. i 
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&) Bee page 212, note (2). 

1) Bes pogo 278, note 

(H This is not very intel 

(8) According "to al-Humalal cited by Ibn Bashiqywil in bi Silat, Std had retired to Bielly doring the 
troubles in Spain, 


SAIF AD-DAWLAT SADAKA AL-ASAPA. 


393  Abi'l-Hasan Sadaka an-Nashiri al-Asadi (member of the iribe of Néshira, a 
branch of that of Asad), and surnamed Saif ad-Dawlat Fakbr ad-din (se ord of 
thdumpire, glory of the faith), was the son of Bah’ ad-Dawlat Abd Kamil Man- 
sir Ibn Dubais Ibn Ali Ibn Mazyhd. He was lord of al-Hilla asSaifiya, and was 
generally known by the denomination of ie king of the Arabs. Powerful, en- 
terprising, and formidable to the neighbouring princes, he dared to thwart the 
«projects of the Seljik sultan Muhammad Ibn Malakshah Ibn Alp Arisin; and his 

resiitaiMtY led to a war. The two drmies met near an-Nominiya (1) on Friday, 
the 29th of the latter Jum&da—some say on the 20th of Rajab—A. H. 504 (Feb., 
A.D, 4108), and, in the action which ensued, Sadaka lost his life (2). His head 
was borne to Baghdad. da ad din Ali Ibn al-Athir says, in his corrections ant 
as-Samfni’s work, the Ansib, that Sadaka was slain in the year 500: Ged knows 
best the truth, «It was for thig prince that the sharif Abi Yala Muhammad Ibn 
al-Habbariya, whose life will be found farther on, composed his. metrical treatise 
intitled as-Sddih wa ’L-Bdghim.—His father, Abi Kamil Mansir, died towards 
the end of the first Rabi, A. H. 479 (beginning of July, A.D. 1086). His grand- 
father, Abd ’l-Aazz Dubais, surnamed Nar ad-Dawlat (light of the Syzte), died on 
the eve of Sunday, the 10th of Shawwal, A. H. 473 (March, A. D. 10QJ ), or 
474, after a rule of sixty-seven years: in the year 408, when he commenced his 
reign, he was onlg fourteen years of age.—Ali Ibn Mazyad, Sadaka’s great-grand~ 
father, died A. H. 408 (A. D. 1017-8). We have already given the life of Dubais, 
the son of Sadaka (page 504).—41-Hilla, a town in Irak, between Baghdad and 
Kifa, is situated on the Euphrates, in the territory of Kifa; it was founded in 
the year 495 (A. D. 4401-2) by Saif ad-Dawlat Sadaka, whose life we have just 
given, and was named as-Saifiya after him (3).—4n-Nomdniya is a city lying 
between al-Hilla and Wasit. 
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(1) ko-Nomdntya ley balf way between Wist and Beghded, on the bank ofgbe Tigris.—(Mordedd,) 

(2) For a full accopat of these events, see the aelestons frome Hon abbthigfia the rst vel. of the Retraite 
dea Kistoriona arabes relatifs aux Croisader; 2 collection now publichlog If the Académie des Inscripitons 
ePBalles-Lattres. See atvo Abt ‘LFedt't Annals, year BOS. 

(8) "There were awumbar of pices in Trak which bore the name pf Hilla (stoton). 


v 


AL,ATINAF IBN KAIS. 


Abi Babr ad-Dahhak Ibn Kajs (4) Ibn, Moawia Ibn Husain Ibn Obida Ilef an- 
NazAl Ibn Murra Ibn Opaid Ibn al-Harith Tbn Xor Ib Kaab Ibn Saad Ibn Zaid 
Monit Ibn Tamim, surnamed at-Tamimi, was generally known by the appellation 
of al-Ahnaf (clubzfoor) : it was he whose prudence became proverbial, Some 
say that his real name was Sakhr, His ancestor al-Harith bore the suré, 
name of Mukais, Al-Ahnaf was one of ‘the principal Tabis and Nut been a 
contemporary of the Prophet, but did not serve under him. The hafiz Abii 
Noaim mentions him in the History of Ispahan,” and Ibn Kutaiba speaks of 
him in the Kitab al-Madrif in these terms: ¢ When the prophet went to the 
« tribe of Tamim, inviting them to embrace Islamism, al-Ahnaf was among them. 
‘As they did not consent to become Muhammad's followers; al-Abnaf said to 
i‘ them: { He verily invites you to adopt what is honourable for the character, 
+ and forbids Jou what is disgraceful to it; become therefore Moslims!’ He 
“ then professed Islamism, but did not go to see the Prophet ; however, he visited 
rs aflerwayfls the khalif Omar.” From that time he held'a high rank among the 54% 
Tabi 5 being the chief of his tribe, and possessing a great reputation for intel- 
ligence, acuteness, learning, ¢nd prudence. He related Traditions on the 
authority of (the Ahalifs) Omar, Othman, and Ali, and his own*authority was 
cited for some Traditions by al-Hasan al-Basri. At the battle of Siffin he fought 
on the side of Ali, but he steid away from the battle of the Camel and joined 
neither party. In the reigns of Omar and Othman, he had been present at 
some of the conquests made hy the Moslims in Khorasan. When the authority 
of Moawia was selidly established, al-Abnaf went one day into his presence : 
“«By Allah!” said the khalif, ‘* never till the day of judgnyent shall J call to 
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“mind the battle 4f9Siffin, without feeling my heart glow ‘with anger." - 
“* By Allah!” repli ten ‘we have still in our bosoins those hearts 
‘« which detested yoh,"and we still bear in our scabbards the swords with 
“(which we fought you; if you advance an inch towards war, we shalf ad- 
“ vanee a foot, and if you walk to (give us) batile, we shall rut to meet 
“ youl” He then rose up and withdrew. A sister of wia, who had 
heard the conversation’ from behind the tapestry, then a who was the 
person who had used such threatening language, and MoaW@a #nswered : ‘ That 
‘is the man who, if angered, has one hundred thousand f thé tribe of Tamim 
“ to share his anger, without asking him the reason of it.”—It is related that 
whtw this khalif declared his son Yazid as his successor, he seated him in a 
red (2) pavilion, and those who vere present went up successively and saluted 
Moawia, after which ‘they bowed*towards his son. One of them, having per- 
formed this ceremony, turned again to Moawia, and said : ‘‘ fommander of the 
¥ faithful! I am well convinced that had you not confided to him the govern- 
‘CRREATTI the Moslims, you had rnited their affairs.” Moawia then addressed 
al-Ahnaf who was seated in his presence; What is the matter with you, Abd 
“ Bahr? you say nothing !”—‘'] fear God too much to speak a falschopd,” replied 
he, ‘ and I fear you too much to speak the truth.”—‘ Well,” said Moawia, 
* may God reward you for your obedience towards him.” He then ordered a 
present of severabthousand (dériims) to be given to (the other). When al-Abnaf 
was going out, the same man who had spoken to the khalif met him at the door, 
and said: ‘¢, Abi Bahr ! I am convinced that, of all God’s creatures, this mau 
“« and his son are the worst; but they keep their money under bolts and locks, 
“ and there is no possible means of getling it out but by words such'ts you have 
“ heard.” —“ Keep off!” replied al-Abnal, “a double-faced man shall Mwve no 
*¢ favour in the sight of God.” - One of al-Ahnaf's sayings was this: ‘J have 
“‘ followed three rules of conduct which I now mention merely that the man of 
“ reflexion may profit by my example : I never interfered between two parties 
“© unless invited by them to do so ; I never went to the door of these people” — 
meaning princes—‘‘.unless sent for by them ; and F never rose from my place 
to obtain a thing when all men were anxious to possess it.” Another of his 
sayings was: “Come! I shall point out to you virtues which none can depre- 
‘‘ ciate (3): evenness of temper, and the avoiding of what is base. Come! I 
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4 shall tell you what is the worst of maladies: a low mig and a foul tongue.” 
He also said : “4 The noble mag never uses deceit; the wee man never telle a lie, 
“Gand the true believer never hackbites.—Better,” said fhe again, ‘* better than 
“tite teaspres which parents heap up for children, better than the weilih 
Jeft hy»the deqd to the living, is the gratitude of the good and the learned for 
“(favours confeyred upom them.” —‘‘Excess in laughter,” he observed, ‘‘drives 
“© away respect; Ygcegs ip jesting drives away politeness, and the man is known 
“by the company he keeps,”--Hearing a person say one day that he cared 
neither for praise nor blame, he observed to him: “ You repose there, where 
‘‘men of generous minds labour.” —He said again: ‘‘ In our assemblies avoid 
“ the mention of women and of food ; I detest the man who is always speabifig of 
*« his belly and of his pleasures; and he who \woids food, even when he wishes 
“for it, proves, by that, the nobleness of his mind.”, The following anecdote 
is told by Hishim Ibn Okba, the brother of the celebrated poet Zé ’r-Rumma: ‘1 
“ saw al-Ahnaf go up to some persons who were in discussion about the price #7", 
«be paid for a man's blood who had been Billed. He told them to stanewiié’Sum 
“' they required, and they asked the double of that fixed by law (4). When 
“ they had ceased talking, he said: ‘I myself will give you what you ask, but 
“'T shall make one observation: Almighty Ged has declared that the price of 
‘ blood shall be single (not double) and his Prophet also has done the game (5) ; 
‘* You are plaintiffs to-day, but to-morrow, if, you are defendants, I fear that 5215 
“ your adv rytries may require from you the same price which you yourselves 
“ have exacted !'t-‘Well!” said they, ‘reduce it to the usual sum!’ On hear- 
“+ ing this, he praised God with thanks, and rode off.” Being asked what was 
prudence, fhe replied that it consisted in humility jgined to patience; and he 
usede say, when persons were surprised at his mildness: ‘I have the same 
“feelings as you, but I am patient.” He observed also that he had derived 
more help from prudence than from the strength of men. ‘* Ib was Kais Ibn 
“© Aasim al-Minkari,” said he, ‘ who taught me mildness: one of his nephews 
«killed a son of his, and the murderer was brought before him with his 
“hands tied behind bis back. ‘Why frighten the youth?’ said he. “ He 
“then turned towards him and spoke thus: ‘0, my son! evil is thay which 
« ©dhou hast wreught ; thou hast lessened the number of thy family, weakened 
«© the strength of thy tribe, given joy to thy enemies, and -done harm to thy 
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“© people! Let hi 7 and bear the price of blood to the mother of the victim, 

‘6 ¢ for she is not ofiplr tribe.’ The inurderer.then retired ; and all this while 

“t Kais remained seat{} and did not even change colour.” When Ziad Ibn Abth 
was governor of Pt and Arabian Irak, he treated al-Ahnaf and, Hirithfa Ibn 
Badr al-Ghudani with great favour and attention ; buf the latter was #0 strongly 
addicted 1o drinking, that the people of Basra complained of his conducl, to 
Zid, whom they even reproached for admitting sitch n dgunffard into his fami- 
tiarity. To this remonstrance Ziad replied : ‘« How, sirs, can I cast off a man 
*« who, since [ came to Irak, has always ridden by my sidé and yet never gtruck 
‘this stirrup against mine? neither did he precede me, 80 as to have his back 
“+ fined towards me, nor did he remain behind, #o that I had to look round 

after him; in summer, he nevér sat between me and the zephyr ; in winter, he 
‘ never stood between me and tke sun, and I never questioned him on any sci- 
“ ence without thinking it impossible for him to know another so well.” —I have 
‘since met with this anecdote in az-Zamakhshari's Rabt 't-Abrdr, in the chap- 
ter THUNTE On Intercourse with Fertales, where it is given in precisely the same 
terms. —As for al-Ahnaf, nothing could be said against his conduct. When 
Zikd died, his son and successor, Obaid Allah, said to Haritha: « You must 
“either cease drinking or qpit' me,”—-* You know,” replied Hiritha, “on 

«what terms 1 lived with your father."—“ As for my father,” answeréd Obaid 
Aliah, “ he held'a pre-eminence in which no reproach could reach him ; but 1 
“am a young man, and people will judge of me from those wht, have influenge 
“ over me: now you make long potations, and I am afraid thé, when I bid you 
“‘ sit near me, the smell of the wine may be thought to come from myself. 

“ Give it up then, atid be the first of those to be admitted into ‘by presence 
“and the Jast to quit it.” To this Haritha replied : “ I should not givwit up 
“ for Him (God) who is able to do me evil agd good; shall I then renounce 
‘it to be well with you ?”—“ Leave me then, but choose any government I have’ 
‘it in my power to give.”—‘* Let me have Surrak, for its wine has been de- 
“‘sgribed to me as good, and give me Ram-Hormuz besides.” Obaid Allah 
granted the request, and Haritha proceeded to his government.’ Whilst they 
cscortéd him to some distance on his way, the following lines were addressed to 
him by Anas Ibn Abi Anas (6), or, according to another sstatement, by al- 
Aswad ad-Duali » 
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’ 
Hasitha, son of Badr, you ngw fill a place of authority; lisp in it like a rat, to wile 

and thieve. Despise not the smallest sums that you may And; recollect that your 

share in the wpalth of Irak congists ia Surtak. ‘Then rival thp tribe of Tamm in riches, 

for riches give a tongue to the most timid of men.’ All pepple then phall, praise you; 

some of them liars, and speaking only to please you; the rest sincere in their words, 

but knowing not what they say, and incapable of proving that what they utter’ is trae. 

. 






As for al-Abnial, he lost Obaid Allah's favour, and persons far inferior to him 
obtained prefertyce. About this time, Obaid Allah assembled the chief men 
in Irak, and al-Alnat among the rest, and proceeded with them to Syria, for 
the purpose of paying their salutations to (the Ahalif’) Moawia, On their 
arrival, Obaid Allah wert in t¢ Moawia, and informed him that the lead men 396 
of Irak were come. ‘¢ Bring them in to me,” said the khalif, ‘‘ one by one, and " 
“« according to the degree of estimation in whivh you hold them.” Obaid Allah 
obeyed, and the last person whom he introduced was al-Ahnaf, Moawia, who 
knew his merit, and always treated him with the utmost honour on account of 
his pre-eminence and high authority as chief (of the tribe of Tamim), no soonex, 
saw him than he exclaimed: ‘* Come hese to me, Abd Bahr (7).”,, Fie tren” 
made him sit down beside himself, on the same cushion, and baving asked him 
how he was, he entered into conversation with him and withdrew his attention 
from the rest of the “company. The members of the deputation then began to 
extol Opaid Allah, and express their gratititde to the khalif for giving them such 
a governor, but al-Ahnaf remained silent. “Why do you not speak, Aba Bahr?” 
said Moawia.—‘* If I speak,” replied al-Ahnaf, ‘* | must contradict them.” Qn 
this Moawip.did |; ‘Bear ye witness that I depose your governor, Obaid Allah: 
‘go now and find a fit person whom I may appoint in his stead; and at 
“+ the expizhtion of threé days I shall expect your presenge.” On retiring, some 
hoped to obtain the government for themselves, and others for persons whom they 
designated ; they therefore applied secretly to the intimate friends of Moawia, in 
order to procure, through their influence, the accomplishment of their respective 
projects. When the three days were gone by, they and al-Ahnaf went to Moawia, 
and by his directions they took their seats in the audience chamber, according 
to their rank as before. The khalif then called al-Ahnaf over to him as ubual, 
aad after,conversing with him for sorte time, he asked the others the rgsult of 
their deliberation, Each of the deputies then proposed his candidate, and made a 
long speech in hisfavour. This led to warm debates anda discussion, during which 
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al-Ahnaf continued Sent ; he bad not even spoken a word on the subject to any 
person, the three preedding days: “And you, Abj Babr,” said Moawia, «why 
*¢ do you not speak.” 45 If you intend to nominate 3 member of your oyn 
Bhosscd replied al-ARnaf, ‘« yon will not find one equal to Obeid Allah, or ca- 
© pable of replacing ‘him ; but if you mean to appoint another, person, then do 
“as you please.” Whilst the sitting lasted, not one ‘pf those who had exto! 
Obaid Allah at their first presentation, ever mentioned bis rf asked to have 
him sent back to them. Moawia, having listened to al-Ahnaf’s observations, said 
to the assembly ; “Bear witness that I restore Obaid Allaly to his government.” 
On this, they all repented having proposed any other candidate, and Moawia 
peragived that, in thanking him for having given, them such a governor as Obaid 
Allah, they had not been ‘actuatell by any love for him, but that they merely 
acted in the usual way inen do when speaking of a person under whose authority 
they are placed, The deputies having retired, Moawia took Obaid Allah in 
“private, and said to him: ‘How could you undervalue such a man as that?"— 
aietring-at-Ahnaf—‘ he bas deposed you and reinstated you in your govern- 
“ ment, although he never uttered a word ; whilst those people whom you pre- 
“« ferred to him, and on whom you placed your reliance, did not render you the 
“least service or even think of you when I authorised them to nominate your 
“ successor. It is ore like al-Abnaf that a person should choose,when he wants a 
“ good supporter,and a precious, friend.” On their return to Irak, Obaid Allah 
treated al-Abnaf with great respect, and made him his intimate ad confidential, 
friend. It was thus that, in this well known circumstance, He wath abandoned 
by those in whom he had placed his trust and on whose support he relied, 
whilst al-Ahnaf alone rdadgred him any service. Al- Abnaf lived till pe time of 
Musab Ibn az-Zubair, and accompanied htm to Kiifa (8), in which city hexdied. 
His death is commonly placed in the year 67 (A.D. 686-7), but other accounts 
assign the yeass 74, 77, and 68 as the date of that event. He was then seventy 
years of age, but it is stated by some that he had reached a very advanced age (9). 
He was interred at ath-Thawiya, near the tomb of Zid (10). The following anec- 
dote is related by Abd ar-Rahman Ibn’ Omira Ibn Okba Ibn Abi Muait: “I at- 
“ tended the funeral of al-Ahnaf, at Kifa, ‘and was one of those who wént down 
** into the vault. When I settled the body in its place, it seemed to me that the 
“ tomb widened tq as great an extent a8 my sight could reach (41): I spoke of 
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“this to my companions, but they saw not what I saw.” / This story is men- 
tioned by Ibn Yunus in his Biography of strangers who fisited Egypt, in the 
life,of this same Abd ar-Rahmin. Al-Ahoaf was one pf those persons sur- 
named at-Tuls, whose names we have mentioned i in the life of the kadi Shu: 
‘raih (page 620 )», He was born natibus coharrentibus, whith rendered a sur- 527 
gicat operation necessary, “He was ahnof of one foot, that is, he walked on the 
wahshi (or a it; whence his suname. He lost is eye at the taking of 
Samarkand (12); but some say, by the small pox. His teeth were solidly united 
together. His head was small, and his beard inclined to one side. His.grand- 
father, Moawia Ibn Husain was slain by Antara Ibn Shaddad al-Absi, the 
famous cavalier, on the day of al-Fardk,. one of the celebrated combats of the 
ancient Arabs (13).—In this article are some wotds which require explanation. 
Ahnaf means inclined ; the wahshi of the foot is' the back (ur upper part) of it, 
Ghudant is derived from Ghudan Yon Yarba, a branch of the tribe of Tamim. 
Radm-Hormuz is a place so well known that is not necessary to indicate, the, 
pronunciation of its name: it lies in al-Ah waz, a province of Khuzestiny aitu=" 
ated between Basra and Fars —Surrak lies also in the province of al-Ahwiz,— 
Ath-Thawiya, pronoynced also ath-Thuwarya, is dhe name of a place outside 
Kiifas it contains the tombs of some of Muhammad's companions and of other 
eminent persons : water is to be found there:— Al-Ahnaf had a son called Bahr, 
and {t was for this reason that he bore the surnagne of Abi Baby (the father of 
Kahr). Babr yas a weak and indolent (14) boy ; when asked why he did not 
take example/ hiv father, he replied: ‘* From laziness,” With him died al- 
Ahnaf’s posterity. 





(4) This ad-Dabhak Ibn Kaie isa different person from dhe ad-Dahhdk Thu Kais who fell at the battle of 
Marj Rable. They were contemporaries. be Beiske’s nate in the Annals of AbG ‘I-Fedd, tom J. No. 168, 
in which it is necessary, however, to rectify a double error. In place of de quo vid. ann, £27, gente Schai~ 
tanita, read de quo vid. ann. 67, gents Tamimiia, Tarim, ad-Dabbak’s ancestor, was soo of Murr, son of 
Odd, son of Tabtkha and a descendant of Moder, but Shaibin sprang ftom Bakr Ibn Wat, who descended 
from Rabla, Modar’s brother. . . 

{2 Red was the colour of the Omaiyides, green thap of the Alldes, and black that of the Abbacides, Even 
before the promulgation of Tslamism, red or scarlet tents indicated that their possessors were princds. See 
my Diwén d' Amro ‘Als, p 8. . 

(a) Here the Arabic teat should run thus: 45% So Vase! 

‘ ’ 81 
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(4) The legat price of bled, in the case of murder without premeditation, is one bundred camels. 

(8) See Mishhdt al-Masdlys, vol. 1. p.466. ‘ 

(6) Aba Sulait bk. a Abi Anas, a member of the Bend Najjtr (« femilj of Medine), was ove of 
‘Muhammad's companions end Yought on his side at the battle of Bedr.—{dsmé ar-Rijat, MB, No. 870 } + 

* (a) Tho Khali here addresses bio by his surname; a mark of Intimacy and friendship. 

(8) See Abd ‘I-Fedd’s Atanals, t.1.; adnofat. hist. p.98. Price's Retrospect, v. 1. p. 440. ‘ 

(9) In the autograph, tha Khallikan had originally written this passay,e as it stands in the other MSS. and 
in the printed text; but baving inserted afterwards in'the margio that af-Ahnat dled y’ the age‘of sevenjy, he 
‘was obliged to modify the nest phrase. In placo of yh (and he) he ubeioteg Kail Ja8y (and te 
said that ha); but this correction bas been neglected by succeeding copyisis. 

(40) According to Abd 'l-Mahdsin, in his al-Bakr az-Zékhir, Zied Fon Abth died ot ath-Thawlya. 

(at) This was of course to be considered as a mack of divine favoureto the dead man. May Gud make 
thy grave wide for thee was a common prayerof the ancient Arabs over the tomb of a departed friend. 

WW According to the Aiulésat al-Akhbdr, cited in Price's Retrospect, Samarkand was taken by Obsid 
Allah Ibn Zidd in the your 84 D'Berbebsh says that Catiba ben Moslomat, meaning Kutaiba fon Mustimn, 
took it in the reign of al-Walld Ibu Abd al-Malik, A.H. 83; but al-Wattd did not come to the throne till 
the year 84, Thn Khalliktn statcs, in the Ide of Kutaiba, that this was the geueral who reduced Samarkand, 

(43) Seo Resmussen’s Historia Anteislamica, p. 87. 

» (14) All the copies and the printed text have Uyarce, but tbe dutograph write this word lynne, 












TAWUS, 


Abi Abd ar-Rahman Tawis [bo Kaisin al-Khaulani al-Hamdani al-Yamini, one 
of the most eminent 7’dbfs, was of Persian extraction. Ie regeived Traditions 
from [bn Abbis and Abi Huraira, and Traditions were Gl authority by 
Mojahid and Amr Tbn Dinar. As a jurisconsult he held a high rank and pos- 
sessed a great reputation, (On thes subject an anecdote) is related Bylbn Oyaina: 
“Y asked,” said he, “ Abd Allah Ibn Yuzid (1) in what class he studigd under 
‘(Tho Abbis, and he replicd with ‘Ata and his condisciples. ‘ And Tawis ?’— 
said IL—,‘0,’ exclaimed he, ‘that is quite another thing, he was admitted 
“« with the chosen few.’” Amr Ibn Dinar said that he never saw the like of 
Tawis. When Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz became khalif, Tawiis wrote to him these 
wérds : “If you wish your goverriment to be good in every way, confide the 
“ places of authority to virtuous men :” on which Omar said : ‘After that, 
“¢ every other recommendation is useless.” He died at Mekka whilst performing 
the pilgrimage, on the day preceding ‘that of the Tarwiya (8th of Zd’L-Hijja), 
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in the year 106 (April, A. D. 725}, or, by another accougf, in 404, Funeral 
prayers were said over him by Uishim Ibn Abd alMalik It is related by one 
of the learned that on the death’ of Tawis at Mekka, itawas impossible for the 
funeral to set out on account of the crowd, and,that the governor of Mekka, 
Ibrahim Io Hishim al-Mpkhaimi, had to send the guard’ to clear the way. 
“1 saw,’® Says dpe same person, ‘Abd Allah, the son of Hasan, (thg son of” 
‘* Hasan) (2) the\gon ofsAli Ibn Talib, with his shoulder under the bier ; 
‘Che had already Jost the cap off his head and his cloak was torn to pieces on 
“his back.” —I saw a@ Balbek, within the town, a tomb to which pilgrimages 
are made, and the natives pretend that it contains the hody of Tawds; this, 
however, is a mistake. Abii 'l-Faraj Ibn al-Jayai says in his Kitab al-Adetib 
(book of surnames) ; “ Bawis was his surname and his real name was Zakwan. 
“ He bore the surname of Tawis (peacock) bedause he was the peacock (chief) 
“of the koran-readers,” Tg general opinion is that Tawis was his real name. 
It is related that the khalif al-Mansur sent for Malik Ibn Anas and Abd, Allah jsp 
the son of Tawis : when they entered into his presence, he reflected (87 a short 
time and then said to Abd Allah ; ‘Relate to me some of the Traditions which 
“you Jearned from your father.” On this Abd Aflah spoke as follows : “My 
“father (aught me this Tradition : ‘He shall be pynished the most severely of 
“ call men on the day of resurrection, to whom God has confided a. portion 
© Cot his authority and who allows injustice # enter into his judgments.’ ” 
A\-Mansir ‘renftined silent for a considerable time, and Malik, in relating the 
fact atterwabs observed : 1 tuched up my clothes lest some of his blood 
© might fall pn them (3), but al-Mansdr then said: ‘Hand me that ink-horn,’ 
“ He repeated the order three times, but Abd Allah Ad not obey.—' Why 
“ do adti not give st to me?” asked the khalif. — ‘Because | fear that you may 
‘use it in writing something cdntrary to God's law, and I should then be your 
ee accomplice.’ — ‘Up, both of you, and leaye me!’ exclaimed ab-Mansir, — 
«That is just what we desire to do,’ replied Abd Allah,—¥rom that day,” 
said Malik, *¢1 have never ceased to acknowledge the cminent merit of the gon 
* of Thwas.” — Khauldni means desegnded from Khaulan ; Khaulin, whose 
real name ‘was Akal Ibn Amr [bn Malik, was the progenitor of a grea? tribe 
which settled in Syria.—We have’ already spoken of Hamddné (4): Tawas was 
affiliated to the tribe of Hamdan by enfranchisement. 
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(1) Five persons bearing thi ame are noticed in the dem ar-Rijai, MS. No. $79, and two in the Tabokdt 
al-Muhaddithin. * ie 

(2) This addition ix authoHrd® by the aulograph. 

(8) He imagined that al-sdaadbc would have struck off Abd Alleh’s head. 

(A) This isa mlatoke; he bd hitherto paidnothing oft, Homdénd i].t4o—which must not We con- 
founded with Bomaddné ‘ifisn (native of Hamadén}—means sprung from Hamdén, the racestor of a 
great tribe of Yemenite Arabs and the Sith iv descegt from Kubla. ‘Tho surname of Hamdtns ended 
‘Thwts to that of al-Famdns (n¢tive of Femen), which he also bore, 


, 


ABU 'T#TAIYIB AT-TABARI. 


Abi ’t-Taiyib Tahir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Tahir Ibn Omar at~Tabari, a kidi and 
.4 jurisconsult of the sect of as-Shafi, was a high and snre authority as a doc— 
" toryexetacious, learned, versed in the dogmas and secondary points of the law, 
exact in his researches on the principles of jurisprudence, conscientious, vir- 
tuous, and holy in his conduct. He composed poetry as good as might be ex- 
pected from a jurisconsult : the haf Abi Tahir as-Silafi, in his lifé of Abt ‘l- 
Ala 'I-Maarvi, gives the following anecdote, which was banded down to him 
through ‘a series of Traditionists whose names he mentions, as having heen re- 
fated by Abu Taiyib at-Tabari : ‘When the celebrated scholar Abi ‘Ala 
‘l-Maarri came to Baghdad and took up his residence in the Shwika Ghalib 
‘* (the liule bazar of Ghalib), 1 wrote to him these lines ; 


ao 
* What is that which furnishes a liquid not to be drunk by him whe drav's it, and yet 
* its Mesh is allowed. Ife who pleases may eat the flesh of it living or dead, Qut if he 
“attempts to drink its milk, he is an grring man. When its produce is full grown, its 
‘flesh is good, and he who eats thereof is consideregl by all the doctors of the law as not 
‘deserving any reprehension. But if its produce be eaten when still young, it is 
‘stringent, and no reasonable man would partake of it. The word of this enigma can 
* only be divined by a man of eminence, by one who huows the secrets of men’s hearts 
‘and has acquired extensive knowledge 
‘ 
“ Aba ‘l-Ala immediately dictated the following answer to my Messenger : 
e 
‘ Thy question admits of two solutions, both of them suitable; some therefore may an- 
‘ swer itand yet bé mistaken. He who thinks that vine is the word of the enigma is not 
‘in the wrong,.and he who thinks that it is date-tree must not be called a fool. Their 
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flech 1a the grape and the date; both may be lawfully eatenf bot their mmilk 1s tho de- 
liotous wine, However, the frut of thé palmtree 1s bitter when green, and grapes 
still green are gathered and eaten Let the inghly-reep-cted kadi require from me 
an answer fo questions numerous as the stars,—nay, move lofty and more difficult to 


reach,—and if I answer them nol, I shall desegve never to know them but the friend 
. who loves him will encoanter every difficulty’ ° 


i#Yo thes I mage the following answere 


“One who corks hardy find his cqual in the world, a man of ample knowledge and 
‘perfect every wy, has exeied me to reffection His heart 8a brary of all the sci- 
‘ences, and his snipd is achive as an ardent fire He understands equally well the 
“most obscure and the simplest ideas ; their difficulties are for tum plain and clear 
* When he awakes a man's heart to friendship, he leads hint, though resisting, a pri- 
“souer, captivated by the beauty of ny eloquence Le eaplains and exposes growell 
“every point, that it may be peicewed and unterstond,by even an inattentive mind 
‘Ladmte bis talent for composing verses so promptly and with so litle hesitation 
‘He draws (hte information} ftom (has mind which 1s) a sea (of knowledg:), and bis 
* merit exalls him ven to the mansion of the planets Kay the bonnteous God in hiv 
“mercy grant him the (ull enjoyment of hry talents daring a Jengthened life! 





“On this, Abt ’l Ald dictated extempore these lines 10 the messenger 


“You, O kAdi! whose acuteness (tn argimens) 1s as.a drawn sword to confound the 
“adversartes of the uth, your heart 1 the dwelluyg of science, and your ment, mt 
“every*discusston, 14 admitted as superiot Though possessing lille worldly wealth, 
‘you are rich in treasured science = Whep you yaintain a controversy, you are a 
* falcon and your opponents atc as pigeons, you seem to speak with ays—Shiti» mouth, 
“and, prompt in replying, to draw yout arguments fiom his mad Whe now can say 
“that the learmng of (as Skdfe} the son ol Idris, 4ias been fost, when you undertake to 
“Tight she (gath of tru) direction Your kindness was so gueat, that Lcould not give 
«you suffteng thanks, and it lind been better for me to abstam front ueplyimg (Let 
<ime hate) your pudon, lor} answered, coululing wm yout kindness, human nature 
“wy carelgy and icflects not You also did wrong in sending me anole which shoul 
“have boon my first and my last ulle of glory, hut, preoce gpicd by the talents and tl 
“kindafess of your messenger, Thad ngt time to Teacn at By heart Ibat note could bas 
4 jfletly clarmed the metit of giving kesh perlame to mush, and of being deposited 1 
“the most exalted place of hqnour Jet sdme poets depict themselves in then verses, 
“you deptct yourselt better flan they im you Iearning and your poetry the earth 
+19 proud to bear you on ils surface, and well may it be proud of @ person such as 
*ydu'” 





The following anecdote 1s related by as-Sanio in Ins Zaz/, when giving the 
:of Aba Ishak Al fbn Abmad Ibn Mahmiyah al-Yardi (1) “He (fon 
Mahmuyah) and his brother had but a single turban and a single Shirt be- 
tween them, #® that when ove of them went out, the other was obliged to 
stay al home. 1 went to see him one day” —continues’as-Samani—** and 
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“ present him my respects, and I,had with me Ali Iba al-Husain al-Ghaznawi 
‘ the preacher, when, oh entering his house, we feund him without any clothing 
*¢ except an izar (2) tied tound his waist. He begged of us to excuse him for 
+ appearing in that slate, and added : ‘When we wash’our clothes, we aré as 
“the persons whom the kidi Abi t-Taiyib at-’ Taber describes in this verse: 


. ° ‘ 


330 “People who, when they wash the robes in which ies deck ase, take the 
“house for a cloak til! he that washes has done his fask."" * 


At-Tabari lived to the age of one hundred .and tvo ‘years, without any 
* alteration or decay of his mental faculties; he continued till his death to give 
decistdns on points of law, to eoprect the mistakes of other jurisconsults, to 
fulfil the duties of kidi at Baghdad, and to attend the khalif when he went 
out in state. He studied’ the law at Amul under the tuition of Abd Ali’z- 
4 ujaji (3), the disciple of Ibn al-Kass, and he learned the reading of the Koran 
targa | from Abii Saad al-Ismaili (4) and Abt 'l-Kasim (Yusuf) Ibn Kajj (5). 
Ne then proceeded to Naisapir, where he met Abi ‘I-Iasan (Muhammad) al- 
Masarjisi (6), under whom he studied jurisprudence for four years. From 
thence he removed to Baghdad, where he followed the course of lectures given by 
the shaikh Abi Hamid al-lsfaraiai, Alvi Isbak as-Shirazi was a pupil of at-Tabari’s 
and he speaks of his master in these terms : ‘ Of all the men J ever saw, not one 
“ surpassed him ih conscientious‘efforts to clear up points of law (7); in his seru- 
‘€ pulous verification of authorities, and in the justness of his view .” He com- 
posed a commentary on al-Muzani’s Mudhfasar and on Abi Bakr Iba al-Haddad 
al-Misri’s fire. We wrote also a great number of works on the dogmas of reli- 
ffion, on the doctrines ofthe Shafite sect, on the points of controversy between the 
sects, and on dialectics, The shaikh Abit Ishak as-Shirizi says: ‘I followed his 
‘© Jessons with assiduity for upwards of (en years, and J acted as a professor, 
“ with his authorisation, for two years, during which I instructed his scholars 
“ in the mosque where he himself taught. He then confided to me the diree- 
“tiqn of his whole class.” Ife inhabited Baghdad and acted as kadi in the 
suburb of Karkh on the decease of Abi Abd Allah as-Saimari; this place he 
continuéd to hold till his death. He was born at Amul A.H, 348 (A.D. 959-60), 
and died at Baghdad on Saturday, the 20th of the first Rabi, A. H. 450 (May, A.D. 
4058); the next morning, he was interred in the cemetery at theGate of Harb (Bab 
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Hart). The funeral service was said over him in the nposque of al-Mansir.=~ 
We have already mentioned, (page 376) that Tabqri means belonging to 
Labaristén. Amul (writteg with a long A), is the fame of 2 great city, the 
metropolis of, Tabaristin. 


*(4) The imim 44g +Basan—hot ddd ishak os the MSS. of Ibn Kbaljikdn have it—Ali 1h Ahmad thn 
al-Hasain Ibo Ahmad'Tho,al-Hgsain Ibn Mabmtyeh al-Yardi (a native of Fard in the province of Fars) 
‘was an eminent doctor OF the sect of axShifi and a koran-reader To composed a number of works on the 
Jaw and the Traditions. His life was spent in the prartice of devotion and self-mortification, hd he died 
A.HE BUA (A.D, 1106-7) at the dye of seventy-eight His learning was equa! to his piety. He had made his 
studies ut Ispahan.—(Tab. al-Fok fol. 414. Tab, al-Hurrd, MS No.743, fol. 187, verso.) 

(2) Seo page 4, note (4), . ‘ 

(8) The ktdi Abt Ali al-Hason Ibn Muhammed ar-ZujAji,' Sue of tht great jurisconmults of Amul aud an 
eminent doctor of the sect of aa-Shifl, was a native of Tabarhtan. Fe composed some works on jurispru- 
dence and died between A. H1. 370 (A.D. 980) and 400.~ (74, as-Sha? Tab. al-Fok.) 

(4) Abd Saad Ismall altsmath, the son of Abd Bohr al-tsmolli, (see paye 8), studied under Ins father 
and became shathh of the Shatites in Jurjtn. By his profound hoow{edge in jurisprudence, dogmalie the? 
logy, and the Arobie language, and by his skill in drawing up bonds, he obtained the reputyion of being The 
fmm of his time. He composed some works on law, and died A. 11. 396 (A, D, 1005-0), axed 63. (Tab. 
as-Shdf.) 

(8) The life of Ibn Kajj js given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(8) The life of al-Masarjisi will be found in this work. 

() Literally: Not one was more perfect in Gikdd (ar, as @ Mujtahid). Fhe meaning of this term hay 
been already explained, page 204, note (1). . 








IBN BABSHAD THE GRAMMARIAN. 


Aa ’}-Hasan Tahir Ibn Ahmad Ibn Bibshid was the greatest grammarian of 
this time in Egypt; it is said that his family belonged originally to Dailem. 
He is the author of some instructive works, particularly the celebrated Muhed/~ 
dama, or introduction to grammar, to which he joined a commentary. He 
composed also a commentar yon the Jama of az-Zajjaji, and another on thé Osril 
of Ibn as-Sarraj (4). During his retirtment from the world he compiled a copious 
treatise on grammar (which, however, he left unpublished): it is said that a 
fair copy of it it would have formed nearly fifteen volunies., The grammarians 
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into whose hands it Xterwards felt, called it the Taal al-Ghurfa (2). It 
passed first from him t9 his disciple Abi Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Barakdt 
asSaadi the grammarian,and philologer, who replaced him as a professor; it 
passed then to Ibn Barakat’s disciple and successor, the, grammarian Abi Nu- 
hammad Abd Aliah Ibf Bari, and from him to his papi! and successor the gram- 
marian Aba’ [-Husain, who was generally known by thé $ opprobrious surpame of 
Thalt al- Fil (clephant #dung ). It is stated that cach, of the persons left it 
to his disciple with the recommendation of keeping it ‘andl, and students 
frequently-endeavoured to obtain leave to copy it, but withgut success. By his 
_ learning and writings, {bn Babshad was highly useful “He held a place at the 
Charwery-ollice, at Misr, and no paper went out of it without being submit- 
ted to his examination ; if Ife peretived i in if any fault of prawmar or of style, 
he had it rectified by the clerk whg wrote it out; but if he found it correet, he 
gave his approval to it aud it was then sent off to its address, For this service 
hy received a salary from the treasury, which was paid to him monthly, He filled 
ins post foresome time (bud at length gave it up). ILis said that he was induced 
to do so from the following circumstance : Being one day on the roof of the 
mosque at Old Cairo with sonr: other persons, 
to them and they gave it.a bit of meat, ‘The animal took it into ity mouth and 
went off, but soon returned again, on which they threw another morsel, to it. 
334 This il carried off also, and it kept going and coming a great number of times, 
at cach of which it received from them another bit. Struck with this singu- 
larity, and knowing that no single eat could eat all that they hadygivin, they sus— 
pected something eatraordinary, and followed the animal, They then saw it 
. clamber over a wall on the roof and go down into an empty place like, an aban- 
doned room. There they found another eat, but blind, eating of the food ghich 
had been brought to it and set beforé it by its companion. They were much 
struck with this, and Ibn Babshad said : “ Since God has caused this dumb ani- 
“« mal to be served and fed by another cat, and has not withbeld from it its nou- 
‘ rishment, how could he let a human being such as | am perish of hunger?” 
He inimediately broke off all the ties whith bound him to the world ; he gave up his 
place, ranounced his salary and shut himself up in a chamber, where he pursued 
his studies in the full confidence that God would provide for him. His friends 
then took care of him’ and supported him till he died. His death took place 





‘ating a collation, a cat went over 
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on the evening of the third day of Rajab, A. H. 469 (anuafy, A.D. 1077), inOld 
Cairo, and he was interred in the greatbr Karta cemetery. I have visited his 
tomb and the date here given I took from the stone at the head of his grave. He 
came by his death in the following manner : On quitting the world, he collected 
his property and séld it all, except those articles which he ‘absolutely required ; 
he,then took ug! his abode in an upper room (ghurfa) of the mosque ofyAmr Ibn 
ale ‘Aisi, or, as it'is now galled, alJami’l-Attk (the Old Mosque), at Old Cairo. 
One night, he went’out on the roof of the mosque and having stumbled on one 
of the openings serving for the admission of light into the interior, he fell 
through, and the next morning he was found dead.—Babshdd is a Persian word 
ineluding the ideas of joy: and Agppiness (3). . 

(1) The livos of Ibn asSarrij and a2-Zajjaji will be found if this work.” 

(2) This title means notes taken in the garret or attic. It will be seen farther on, that Ibn Bibshhd Look 


up his resldence in the ave story, or rather in a small room on the roof of the monque of Amt 
{@) This derivation does not seem to be perfectty correct, 


TAHIR IBN AL-HUSAIN AL-KHUZAL. - 


Abd erpats ‘Fahir Ibn al-Husain Ibn Musab Ibn Ruzaik Ibn Mihan—(or, a3 1 
have read somewhere else : Ruzaik Ibn Asaad Ibn Raddyah, or, as | have found 
itin another place: Asaad Ibn Zadan (some say, Musa) Am Talha [bn Ruzaik)}— 
al-Kbugai, surnamed Zi 'I-Yaminain \ambiderte:), was a member, by adoption, 
of the tribe of Khuzia : his gxandfather Ruzaik ibn Mahan having heen a ma- 
Numitted slave of Talhat at-Talhit al-Khuzai {4), him who was so highly cele~ 
brated for his nobleness of soul and his excessive liberality. Tahir was one of 
al-Mamtin’s ablest supporters : when that prince was residing at Marw, the capital 
of Khorasan, he revolted against his brother al-Amin and dispatched Tahir, with 
an army, toattack him at Baghdad, an event of which the history is well kn8wn (2). 
Abi Yahya Ali {hn Isa Sbn Mahan was sent by al-Amin to,repel Tahir, but, in 
the batile which ensued, he lost his life. Tbn al-Azimi al-Halabi (the native of 
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Aleppo) {8) says in hh History that al-Amin sent Ali Ibn Isa Tbn Mahin against 
Tahir Ibo al-Husain and that they encountered at, Rai, where Aliawas slain on the 
seventh of Shaban, A. H,495 (May, A.D. 814); and at-Tabari, in his History, states 
that the battle took place in the year 195, without marking in what months but 
he then says : Ali ‘vas slain in battle and Tahir sent.a messenger to Marw with 
“ thenews. These two places are separated by an interval of about twohundyed 
* and (ifty parasangs ; the express was on the way from/he eve of Friday till Sun- 
“ day morning”—be does not mention the month—“and he arrived with the 
“ dispatch on Sunday.”—Further on, he says; ‘Ali, Tbe. tsa went forth from 
. © Baghdad on the seventh of Shibin, A. 11.195.” It is therefore manifest that 
Ibn%at-Azimi has confounded the date of Ali's death with that of his departure 
from Baghdad. Al-Tabari then sys: “The news of his «cath arrived at Baghdad 
“ on Thursday the 15th qf Shawwil of the same year.” It is therefore probable 
that he lost his life on the seventh or ninth of Shawwal, aud that the copyist 
<wrote the name of this month Shabdn, by mistake; and, in that case, he may 
539 have left Bughdad in Shabin as at-Tabari has said, and his death may have taken 
place in the month of Shawwal or Ramadan ; but this, God knows beat. Tahir 
then marched towards Baghdid, taking possession of all the places through which 
he passed, and having besieged-al-Amin in that city, he slew him on Sunday 
the Gth (or the 4th) or Safar, AIL. 198 (October, A.D, 843). This is the ueeount 
given by at-Tabari, but anotherchistorian says : “Tahir sent to al-Mamdn, Te- 
‘questing his permission to do as he pleased with al-Amin in cae he took hig 
“prisoner; but in reply, al-Mamdn sent him a shirt with no‘openMg in it for 
“the head; by this Tahir knew that he wished him (o be put to death (4), and 
+ “he acted accordingly?’ , He sent al-Amin’s head to Khorasan that it might be 
presented to al-Mamin, who was then declared khalif. Al-Mamin treateé Tahir 
with great respect for the soundness of his counsels and the services which be 
had rendered! When Tahir attained the height of his eminence, some one ' 
said to him at Baghdad: ** May you well enjoy the rank which you now hold 
“agd which none of your rivals in Khorasan have ever reached!" To which he 
replied: ‘“That is what I am unable to enjoy, since I cannot see the aged females 
‘ of Bifshanj climbing up to the roofs of their houses that they may get a sight 
** of me as ! pass by.” He said this beeause he was horn at:Bishanj and had 
passed his youth there; his grandfather Musab having l.cen governor of that place 
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and of Herat, Tahir was not only a brave soldier, but A elegant scholar (5). 
As he was one day making an excursion in his barge (on the Tigris) at Baghdad, 
the poet Mukaddis Ibn Saifi al-Khalaki went to meet him at the landing-place 
and said : ‘*Oemir! wilhyou be pleased to hea sqme verses of my composition?” 
— Let us have, them,” said he. The poet then recited these lines : 
*”Lwonder Row tho bark of the son of &l-Husain ean escape from sinking #-and may 
it never be submerged & It is placed between two seas; one of them (a sea of gene~ 
rosity) 18 upon 1), and the other is beneath it. T wonder how sts planks, on boing 


touched by tus hand, do nut shout vut leaves and flowers. : 
* : 


“* Give him three thousand dinars,” said Tahir.—‘‘ Give me more,” said Ibn 
Saifi, ‘‘and you shall have more verses." —‘* I have got enough,” replied Faihir. 
—Similar to this are the following well-turned verseS addressed by a poet to a 


man in high station who had set out on a voyage: 


When he embarked on the sea, I implorod God with humility and said: ‘*O thou 
“ whose bounty causeth the breezes to blow! let generosity flow from his hands (as, 
‘abundant as the waves of the ocean; preserve him from danger, and let the 
** waves of the ocean be (smooth) like his hand 1” 


When Tahir was besieging Baghdad, he found Himself in want of money and 
wrote for some to al-Mamin. The prince, in-teply, sent him a letter addressed 
to Khafid Ibn Jilawaih the Avid, requesting him to lend the sum which Tahir 
required; this, however, Khalid refused to do. On taking Baghdad, Tahir 
caused Khalid*to be brought before him and declared that be would make him 
die by the Morst'of deaths. On this, Khalid offered a large sum to save his 


life, but his,proposal was rejected ; he then said : “I have composed some verses; 





“hear them, and after that, do what you wi Tahir, ho was fond of poetry, 
replied’: “Let us have them ;” and Khalid recited these lines : 


A falcon, they say, once met a sparrow of the plain, driven into danger by the de- 
creq, of fate. He darted on it and was striking it down with his wing, when it said: 
“<] am nota fit quarry for one like thee; even were I roasted I should be a despicable 
“ morsel.’ The haughty falcon, full of generous pride, conlemned his prey, and the 
sparrow then escaped. . - 


‘Tahir approved the verses and pardoned him. He had but one eye, and this 
induced Amr IbreBana, whose life shall be given later, to,compose on him this 


verse: 
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0 thou ambidextsRy thou hast an eye too little, and a hand too much (6). 


333 — Ismail Ibn Jarir 4l-Bajali was assiduous in his praise of Tahir? and the latter, 
having been told that the verses Ismail addressed to him were by some othr 
poet, resolved on putting his (atent to the test, and said? “ct Make a'satire on me.” 
This he refused to do, but being forced at length by Tahir's insisting, | he wrote 


down (71nd handed to him the following verses: 
‘ 


1 ace thee with but one eye, and that eye seeth but little. Sidce thou hast lost one, 
thou ghouldst find some person to answer for the safety 7 the other; for I am certain 
that thou wilt soon have to feel thy way. 


Pikir, having read these lines, warned him not to repeat them and tore the 
paper. When al-Mamin ‘obtained the sovereign power on the death of his bro- 
ther al-Amin, he wrote from Khorasan, where he was residing, to Tahir Ibn 
alTTusain who was then at Baghdad, In his letter, he directed him to give up to 
al-TIasan Ibn Sahl—the person of whom we have spoken page 408,—all the coun- 
ties whictrhe had snbdued, namely :*Arabian and Persian Irak, Fars, al-Ahwaz, 
Hijiz, and Yemen, after which he was to proceed to ar-Rakka and assume the 
government of Mosul, Mesopotamia, Syria, and the West (Fgypt and North 
Africa), This happened towards the close of the year 198 (August, A. D, 814). 
The particulars of Tahir's proceedings are very numerous (and may be found in 
any of the works-on general history). We shall give the life of his son Abd 
Allah and of his grandson Obaid Allah. Tahir was born A, H. oy sD. 775-6) 
and died on Saturday, the 24th of the latter Jumada, A. I1"20’ \November, 
A. D, 822) at Marw. ‘ Al-Mamin had conferred on him the goyernment of 

« Khorasan, where hé arrived in the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 206 
& (September A, D. 824), some say, 205. He chose for his lieutenant his son 
“ Talha:” such are as-Salami’s (8) words in his History of the governors ef 
Khorasan. Another writer says: “ Tahir renounced his allegiance to al-Ma- 
“ man, who learned the cireumstance from letters forwarded to him by post 
“(from Khorasan. This intelligence alarmed him exceedingly, but the next 
“ day he received other dispatches, by which he was informed that Tahir fell 
6 ill ofta fever after his revolt and had been found dead in his bed." Hardin 
Ibn al-Abbas Ibn al-Mamin relates the following circumstance in his History : 
“ Tahir went oneday to ask some favour from al-Mamin; the prince granted 
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‘it and then wept till his eyes were drowngd Jn tears’ ‘ Commander of the 
“ faithful ? sald Tahir, ‘ why do you weep? May God never cause you to 
% shed a tear! The universe oheys you, and you have obtained your utmost 
“« wishes,’—J weep not,’ replied the khalif, < fsom any humiliation which may 
“have befallen me, neither do I weep from grief, but my mind is never free from 
*{tares4” These words gave great uneasiness to Tahir, and (on retiring) he said 
to Husain, the eunuch who waited at the door of the idali’s private apartment: 
“ Twish you to ask the Commander of the faithful why he wept on seeing me.” 
He then sent him onohyndred thousand dirhims. Some time afterwards, when 
al-Mamin was alone and in a good humour, Husain said to him: “ Why did 
“yon weep when Tahir came.to sce you?"—,‘ What i is that to you?” eplied 
the prince.—“« It mada me sad to see you weep, 2” answered the eunuch. ‘I shall 
* tell you the reason, but if you ever allow it to pass your lips, I shall have your 
head taken off.” —‘ 0, my,master! did I ever disclose any of your secrets 2” 
—‘ 1 was thinking of my brother Muhammad (al-dmin},” said the ‘khalif. 
“and of the misfortune which befel him, so that 1 was nearly choked with 
‘weeping; but Tahir shall not escape me! I shall make him feel what he 
“ will nog like.” Husain related this to Tahir, who immediately rode off to 
Ahmad Ibn Abi Khilid (9) and said to hip: Pam not parsimonious in my gra- 
*¢ titude, und a service rendered to me is never lost; contrive to have me re~ 
‘moved away from al-Manttin.”—‘ 1 shall ;’+ replied Ahmatl; “ come to me 
‘s to-morrew-forning.” He then rode off to al-Mamiin and said: “I was 
« not ableAo sletp last night.” Why so?” said the khalif.—‘ Because you 
‘have entrpstcd Ghassan (10) with the government of Khorasan, and his friends 
“are very few (14); and I fear that ruin awaits him.“ And whom do you 
“think a proper person for it?” said al-Mamin. —“ Tahir,” replied Ihn Abi 
Khalid. —“ He is ambitious (42),” observed the khalif.—‘ I will answer for his 
“+ conduct;” said the other, Al-Mamin then sent for Tahir, and famed him go- 7 
vernor of Khorasan on the spot; he made him also a present of a eunuch whom 
he had brought up, and to whom he had just given orders to poison his new master 
if he remarked any thing suspicious jn his conduct. When Tahir _ solidly 
established in his government, he ceased making the khotba( for al-Mamun) ; 
this event is related in the following terms by Kulthim ibn Thabit, the director 
of the post establishment in Khorasan: “ Tahir mounted thé pulpit on Friday, 
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“ and pronouneed thd Ahotba when he came to the part in which the khalil’s 
“« name should be mentioned, he stopped short. A despatch was iiamediately sent 
“ off by express to inform al-Mamin of the circumstance, and the next morning, 
« Saturday, Tahir was found dead in his bed. A sec6nd despatch contaihing 
“ this intelligence was forwarded to al-Mimén, On yeceiving the packet con- 
* taining the first dispatch, he called in"Ahmad Ibn Abi Khalidyand sdid ; ‘Co 
‘« ¢ immediately, and bring him here as you promised ¢o do.’ He even insisted 
“that he should set out that very day, and it was with great difficulty that he 
“« consented to his remaining another night. ‘The following day, the serond 
“« despatch arrived, bringing the news of Tahir’s death.” It is said that the 
eunuda administered the poison to him in some sauce. On his death, his son 
Talha was nominated by al-Manyin to the government of Khorasan; but some 
say that he was merely appointed t¢ act as the lieutenant of his brother Abd Allah 
Ibn Tahir (whose life we intend to give). Talha died at Balkh, A. H. 243 (A. D 
+828-9).«-Different reasons have been assigned for the origin of Tabir's surname 
Zu 't-Yaminain (ambidecter) ; some say that in the battle with Ali Ibn Mahan, 
he smote a man with a sword which he wielded in his left hand, and cut bim in 
two, On this a poet said : i : . 


When you strikoa foe, cach of your bands is 9 mght hand! 


Jt was then that al-Mamiin gave him this surname. His grandfather Musib 
Ibn Ruzaik was secretary to Sulaiman Ibn Kathir al-Khuzii, the ché,f of the Abba 
side mission, He expressed his thoughts with great elegance, ahd ont of his say- 
ings was : “‘ How indispensable for a kézid is a mind by means of which he may 
“ reach the highest rank, and a disposition which may lead him to the ecquisition 
“ of noble qualities, and a generous pride, which may preserve him frork mean 

«* desires and base behaviour.”—Bushanj is a town in Khorasan, seven para- 
sangs from Htrat.—Khaliki means belonging to Khalik or Khaluka, a well 
known Arabian tribe (43).—Al-Husain Ibn Musab, Tahir’s father, died in Kho- 
rasap, A. H. 199 (A. D. 814-5); al-Maman attended his funeral, and sent a 
message of consolation to Tahir, who was then in Irak. 

‘ ' 


{1 tba Khathikdn speaks afain of Tathat at-Talhat au the hfe of Abd Allah tbs 1dbur. 


{2) See any of the worl's on Mositm history under the year 198 of the #fyra. 
' 
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{9) Bee page £74, note (6). The historian Ibn al-Axtul must bre wriiten ‘subsequently lo A. H. 827. as 
the mentions that Zioki attacked Damatcus in poss Ralab, MS. No, 738, f, 160, r 1. ull. 

(4) A shiet without an opening for the fea coud not be of Any use met so cover a body without @ bead 

(8) Correct the Arable text and read (,} Ll of. 

(6) Meaning by this that be deserved to have his hand cut off (or robbery 

{) This bp did let the company might ear the verses. F 

(Q) This historians names are AbO "L-Husain Ali Tb Ahmad as-Seldm, 

£8) Bee page 20, Bote). 

(10) Ghaatn Ibn AbbAd at typointed governor of Sind by al-Mamdn, A. H. 243," (Ibn el-Ashir } 

(41) Literally: «Ble ahi his could ent up the bead between them.” _ See Freytag Proves of a Malden, 
tom. 4, p- 73, No. 189. 

(43} Literally: “He is hung > 


(48) Ibn Khaliikan might have mentioned from which of the great Arabien stems the tribo of Khalika 
branched off. That it wes not walt brown, is proved-by the stlenoe of the best genealogists, 
. 2 


SAIF AL-ISLAM TOGHTIKIN. 


Saif al-Islam (che «word of Islamism) Abit 'I-Fawaris Toghtikin, the son ol 
Aiydb Ibn Shadi Ibn Marwin (4), and surnamed al-Malik al-Aziz Zahir ad-din 
(the great prince, supporter of the faith), held the sovereignty of Yemea. When 
hig brother, the sultan al-Malik an-Nasir Salih ad-din became nzaster of Egypt, he 
spnt his other brother Shams ad-Dawlat Taran Shah—him whose life has been 
given, pagé 484,*t0 take possession of Yemen. That prince got the preater part 
of the country into his power, but then returned from it, as we have already men- 
tioned. Ip the year 577 (A.D. 1184 2) the sultan sent tifither Saif al Islim, who 


. was g Mian of courage and geverosity, noted for his talents as an administrator 


apd his justice as a governor. His bounty and heneficence drew procts about 
hia from the, most distant lands, and amongst the rest Ibn Onain’of Damascus, 
whose life will be found in this work, and who came to celebrate his praises in 


—~ some brilliant kasidas, which procured him rich rewards from the prince's Ybr- 


rality. The favour of his patron then enabled him to acquire a large fortune, 

and he left Yemen with his riches : Oa arriving in Egypt, which was now under 

the rule of al-Malik al-Aziz Imad ad-din Othman, the son of Salih ad-din, he 335 
was obliged by the clerks of the Alms-Office to pay the legal alms (2) on all the 
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merchandize which he*had brdught with him. This induced him to compose 
the following verses : 


All the persons named al-Aztz (fhe great) are not worthy, of such a title; at ig Sst 
every (hunder-cloud which brihgs with it a genial shower. How different is the con- 
duct of the two Aztz—one bestows alms, the other takes them. 


Saif alYslim died on the 19th of Shawwal, A. H. 593 (September, A.D. AAT) 
at al-Mansiira, a city founded by himself in Yemen. He wes succeeded in his 
yovernfnent by al-Malik al-Moizz Fath ad-din Ismail, the ¢ prjnce for whom Abit ’l- 
Ghantim Musallam Ibn Mahméd Ibn Nima Ebn‘Arstin ash-Shaizari ( native of 
Shaizgr in Syria) composed his Ajdib al-Asfir wa Ghardib al-Akhbar, 
(wonders of travel and singular narratives), 2 work, containing a copious 
account of his travels and much information respecting tthe eminent) men (whom 
he had met). Al-laz Ybn Asikir (3) says that Saif al-Istim died at Hamra (4), 
1 town in Yemen, and Abi l-Ghanaim, the writer above mentioned, states in his 

VJamharat al-Islim 2dt an-Nathri wa 'n-Nizdm (5) (collections respecting 
Islamism—or Islam—~containing pieces in prose and verse), that the death of 
Saif al-Islim took place at Taizz (6), in the college of which town he was in- 
wrred. He then adds: “ His son Fath ad-din Abi ‘I-Fida Ismail was slain in 
«« the month of Raja, A, H. 598 (April, A. D. 1202), at Aji, a place situated to 
the north of Zabid(7). Fath ad-din was succeeded by his brother al-Malik 
“ an-Nasir Aiydb (8).”—Abi ‘I-Ghanaim, the author of this warh, was versed 
in polite literature and had a talent for poctry ; he was still alivi, A. H. 647 
(A. D 1220-4), but he died in that same ycar or in one of the years ensuing. 
His father Abi ’th-Thaga Mahmiid was a grammarian, and professed ghat art in 
the Mosque (jdmi) at Damascus. The héifiz Ibn Asikir makes mentiouaof, him 
in the great History (of Damascus), ‘and Imad ad-dlin says in the Kharida that 
he died A. H.565 (A. D. 4169-70). Sharaf ad-din [bn Onain relates that this ° 
Mahmid recited to him the following lines of his own composing : . 


= They pretend that the 4's requisite ta winter are many (9), but it is not a falsehood 
to say that there is only one. When you have the & of Afs (money-bag), you have them 
all 4in the wild ass is found every sort of game (10}. 


—Toghtikin isa Turkish name. 
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(1) The hfe of Aiyab has been already given, p. 243. 

{2} The legal alms are a property tax of two and a half per cent? 

(8) This is in the wnargm of the autograph and not in the author's hand. — For Asdkir £ should read 
al-athtr. e ’ 

(4) The town of l-Hlamen lay Between Jobla and Taiz. * 

(8) The lagt word of this title is written Ub in the orginal manuscript and in the handwriting of Ibu 


* 
Kobeltikn hjmsetf, All the other M188. have fod ngem), which is manifestly a fault, as tho frat part of the 
2 


title should thyme with the second. This work, which is not noticed by Majyi Khalifa, was pefhnps a pane- 
gytic on the prinee Saif ay Hiam.* 

(0) Tatsz, as. is written in the Bfardstd, is the Taas of the gazctteers 

(7 Zabid is the same city %@ the Zebid of the gazetteers, 

(8) A fuller account of these princes will be found in Johannsen's Historia Yemane, p.180 et seq 

(8) This alludes to a couple of verses compased by Ibn Suhkars. and inserted by al-Hartri in his tyguty- 
fifth Makdma (Bee De Sacy's edition, p. 262.) Their meaning,in nearly as follons: Winter is corfe and 1 
have for it seven things requisye when wet weather keeps me,within doors; they are: kinn (shelter\, kis 
puree), kndm (stove). a kds (cup) of wine, aller some kabdb {roasted meat — see Lane's Modern Egyptians, 
v.L. p. 180), a plump kwss (girl), und a bid {warm covering). ‘The Russ (ertum genitale) was frequently 
designated by the metonyimy of the sizth kaf (Al-HAf as-Sddisa), 

(10) The Arab hunters considered the flesh of the wild ash as preferable to that of all other ariméhls, be-m 
cause it had the taste and qualitics of every sort of game? Thr expression ilsell is proverbidtly employed lo 
designate a single object whieh can replace a number uf others, 











AS-SALIH IBN RUZIK. 


Abi ‘-GaAgrit Talai Ibn Ruzzik, surnamed al-Malik as-Salih (the virtrous 
prince), wasa vizir of Egypt. He had been originally entrusted with the govern- 
ment of Manya Bani Khasib, a place in the province of Upper Egypt (Said), but 
on the 4gsassination of az-Zalir Ismail ‘ce his life, page 222), the officers of the 
palace sent to request his assistance against Abbas and his son Nasr, the authors 
of that crime. He immediately proceeded to Cairo at the head of an immense 
multitude of Arabs from the desert. On his approach, Abbas and his son fled 
»with their partisans, amongst whom was Osama ibn Murshid ibn Munkid, who bad 
been a sharerin their guilt (sec his life, page 177). Salih then made his entry into 
Cairo and being appointed vizir to (the khalif) al-Faiz, be hecame the absolute 
master of the staze and dircetor uf the government. This took place ou the 


49th of the first Rabi, A. HL. 549 (June, A. D. 1154).—He was eminent by his 
: : 83 
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personal merit, profube in hisydonations, accessible to suitors, a generous patron 
to men of talent, and a good’ poct. I have reid his collected poetical works 
forming two volumes, f-om which I took the following passages : 


336 How often does time set before us its vicissitudes, that they may serve for our in- 
struction ; yet we turn away and heed them not. We forget that the hour of death 
must come, and we never think of it till our maladies remind us. 


There was a youth whose slender form and pliant waist seemed, from their move~ 
ments to have acquired a portion of the intoxication which his é¥es shed around. lis 
glances were so penetrating that, in the morn of batlle, 1 might have drawn thom from 
their cyelids to serve me asa sword. ‘The mutk of that tz¢r,” I exclaimed, “has 
“traced a double elif (1) on his check, and not a double Zdm (,}) (1). It is not 

» “down which spreads over his cheeks, but the locks of his hair which havo broken 
“loose.” Behold with vonder‘a sultan whose justice is universal and who himself 
suffers from the tyranny of toye (2). By Allah! were it not that flight is a shameful 
word and shameful in itself, J should have fied lo him for protection against his own 
cruelty (3). 


=. Tite celebrated preacher and native of Damascus Abd ‘I-Hasan Ali Ibn Ibrahim 
ibn Noja l6n Ghanaim al-Ansiri (descended from one of the Ansdrs), a member 
of the Hanhalite sect, and surnamed Zain ad-din (the ornament of religion), but 
generally known by the appellation of Ibn Nujaiya, gives the following verses as 
the production of Talit Ibn Ruazik, and mentions that, when he was in n Egypt, 
they were recited to him by their author : 


Your hoary age bas cast off the dark fint of youth, and the white falcon has seitled 
in the nest of the crow (4). You slamber in apathy, but misfortuné’s avake and te 
tooth of affliction will wound you aud not be repelled. How cun ydl.preserve the 
troasuro of your life if you squander it away uncounted? 


‘ The poet Abd Allah ibn Asaad surnamed al-Muhaddab(5), a native of Mosul, 
hut an inhabitant of Emessa, cclebrated the praises of as-Salih Tali iil“a poem 


rhyming in X, and beginning thus : 7 u 
Will it not suffice you that I perish under your correction? You only punish me for 
the excess of the love I bear you (6). 


it is an excellent Aasida and expresses in these lines the drift of the author : 
4, . 
Why then be angry if secrot foes say 1 have forgotten thee? knowest thou not thal 
1 can never forget thee? May thy friendship be withheld from mie if what they say is 
trae, andmay ry thirst be never qaenched by the genorosity of the son of Ruzztk! 
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: 
Were I not afraid of lengthening this article foo much, I should transcribe 
here the entire ‘poem, which is hoth log and itstructive (7).—On the death of 
al-Faiz, who was succeeded by al-Aadid, as-Sali not oly continued to hold the 
vizirat, but was treated: by the new khalif with greater honour than ever : he 
married his daughter to al-Aadid whom he held én complete subjection and a 
prisoner (in the palace), and, seduced by long prosperity, he neglected the 
precautions of prudence, Fatigued at length with his thraldom, the prince 
devised a plan agathst his vizir's life, and formed a conspiracy for that purpose 
with, the portion of the rgpular troops called the Auldd ar-Rét (the sons' of the 
shepherd) (8). These men were to remain concealed in a part of the palace , 
which he indicated, and on the passage of asfilih, cither by day or by night, 
they were to killhim, They lay there in wait, and as the vizir was about leaving 
the palace, they rose fo attack him, but the dogr through which they had to pass 
was loched by the mistake of one of the hand whilst endeavouring to open it, 
and their design was thus frustrated for that night ; God having had some motive, 
for allowing their intended victim to livé a short time longer. Another day 
they posted themselves in their place of concvalment, and, when as-Salih en~ 
tered the palace, they sprang upon him and covered him with wounds, some 
of them in the head. The alarm was immediately given, and the persons who 
had acéompanied as-Salih came in to his assistance and slew the murdqrers, He 557 
was carried home, the blood flowing from his wounds, and be died the same 
day, Monday, 19th Ramadan, A. H. 556 (September, A. D. 4164), His birth 
was in the fear 495 (A.D. 4401-2). The pelisses of investiture were then borne 
to his son Api Shuji al-Aadil Muhi ad-din Ruzzik, him of whom we have spoken 
in the lifeyof Shawar, page 608. He thus becdme vizif, on Tuesday, the day + 
aften hi father’s death, and received the honorary title of al-Aadil an-Nasir (the 
fast, the protector). The jurigconsult Omiarat al- Yamani lamented the death of 
as-Silih in a long Aasida commencing thus : 
Is there in that assembly a person well informed to whom I may apply? for the grief 
I feel has troubled and expelled my reason. I have heard a rumour which makos me 
envy the deaf, which shocks him who hears it and strikes dumb him who relates it. 
Can Ihave an answer to encourage my hopes and make the truth of this fatal news 
appear less probable than its falsehood? The aspect of things only incroases my fears ; 
—I see the throne sel out, but hp who filled itis absent! Has he retired (merely for a 


time) and left his son to replace him, or has he departed never loretarn? I see sad— 
ness upon all facea such as shows that the faces (chiefs of the kingdom) are orphaned 


by his loss. ‘ 
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Tt contains also this passage > 


Leave mo! this is not the moment for weeping! Later our tears shall descend as the 
dew and as the showers. Suspect not the sincerity'of my grief; that shower (of genc- 
rosity) in which I placed my has been dissipated from over me. Why should we 
not weep him and deplore his loss, now that our children are orphaned and bereft? 
After a life of beneficence héhas vanished from our cyes ; O that I knew thevate which 
God reserves for us! Shall your guest, the stranger whom you protested, fied still an 
honourable treatment and be induced to remain, or ma his baggage be packed up 


for a prompt departare? 
t 


Silift was interred at Cairo in the Palace of the Viziray founded by al-Afdal 
Shihansh&h, whose life we have given, page 612; but on the 19th of the month 
of Safyr, A. H. 557 (February, A. D. 1462), his son al-Aadil caused the body to 
be taken up, and having piaced itona bier, he followed it to the cemetery of the 
Greater Karafa and had it deposited in the tomb which is still called the Mauso- 
leum of as-Salih. Qmarat al-Yamani composed, on this subject, another good 
kasida,, containing the following passage relative 1o the bier (tcbuit) : 


. ‘ 
Like the ark (tabitt) of Moses, it contained dignity (9) and gravity. 


He made also a number of ther clegies on his death.—This was the Silih who 
built the mosque outside the Gate of Zawila(40)at Cairo. In the life of Shawar we 
mentioned the flight df as-Salih’s son, al-Aadil Ibn Ruzzik, from Cairo, with the 
date of that event (see page 608); he took with him treasures to an immense 
amount, and accompanied by his family and domestics, he put himself under 
the protection of Sulaimin—some say, Yakib—Ibn-an-Nis (11) altakhmi, an 
old friend of the vizir's family and indebted to them for the ample fortune which 
he then possessed. Ietregcived them in his house at Atlih (2), but immediately 
went off to Shawar and informed him where they were. Shiwar sent Mek with 
him a troop (of soldiers) who arrested al-Aadil and brought him to the door of 
the palace, where he kept him waiting for a long time and then sent him 
prison.—He afterwards said to Ibn an-Nis ; “ As-Salih reserved you for'his son 

556 << as a precious treasure, and I shall reserve you for mine;” he then ordered him ° 
tobe strangled. Al-Aadil remained in prison for some time and was at length 
put to Yeath by Shawar's orders; his head was then brought forth to the great 
oflicers of the empire. It is a singular coincidence that as-Satih was nominated 
vizir on the nineteenth day of the month, that he was murdered on the nineteenth 
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day of the month, that his body was disin and that the authority of the 
Ruzzih family ceased on days pf a similar date:£-Zain ad-din Iba Nuyaiya, the 
Preacher above mentioned, was born A. Il. 508 (A. D.,1144-5) al Damascus; he 
passed his youth in that city and visited Baghdad a number of times; he married 
Omm Ahd al- Karim Fatima, the daughter of Aba ’l-Ilasin Saad al-Khair Ibn 
Mahammad The Sahl Ibn Saad, a descendant from one of the Ansdrs and a native 
of Valencia in Spain,(43). Before his death, he remdved to Egypt ‘and there 
taught the Traditions. He died in that country on Wednesday, the Bh of 
Ramadan, A. H. 599,{May, A. D, 1203). 


(1) See the observations in Ue Fntraduction to this volume *y 

(2) By the sultan, he meansshimself. > 

(8) F shall benceforward omit every piece similar to thn, ynlees there,be means of disguising ity oflensive 
wharacter 

(4) This means in simple language: Your gray harrs have taken the place of your black oney 

(8) The life of al-Mubaddab Abd Allah Ibn ad nae wall be found mm the neat volume +? 

(6) The word Kao. an incorrect expression, us equivalent to 3S <g> Tho fire BS comes trom 
the root, gf) and the second from sls, 

(7) Imfid ad-din gives this poem in ins Kharida, see MS of the Beb du Ros, No. 4464, ful 477 

(8) Ibo al-Athir says im his Annals: “Among the Teyptian emis, he who took the movt aettve part in the 
* murder of as-SAlih was the person named fbn ar-RAl (the sox ofethe shepherd)” Al-Makriai, in his Ait= 
tat, spoaas of as-Salth and gives a short a count of his death , according to him, he was attacked and wounded 
by a Batonste An account nearly similar 1» given in the Nugam 

(8) Dignity, 1m Arabic, saktna See M- de Sacy «observations on this wordin bis Phretomathe, tons 1 
spage 77. 

(20) According to al-Maketzi, as Sith butt this mosque for the reception of the mortal remains of al-2u 
sain, the son of Alt, which were at thot tume interred at Ascalon and in constant danger of being profane 
by the Frank army. 

(14) T here’ follow the reading of the autograph, 7 

1% atfih 1 utuated on the east bank of the Nile, about forty miles above Catro. 

(43) AbO ‘Haan Saad al-Khaw Ibn Muhammad the Traditiontst descended from a family af the Ansa 
and was bora ut Valencia in Spain Ie"travelled to the Bast and went as for as Stn (China, for which rea- 
son he wat surnamed as-Sins ai-Balansyys At Baghdad he stadied the law under Abt Ihmid al-fslardio1 
and fearned tho Traditions from Abo Abd Aliah an Nils gla and other doctors When im tspahdn he 
took lessons from Abd Saad al-Mutarnz, and xt was i that uly he got marmed, it was there also that his 
doughter Fatima was born. iis authority as a Adfis wis exted by You Asdhir, Abd haad as-Samin, Abu 
‘Msp al-Madins, and others. He died at Baghdad 1n the month of Muharram, A. 11.844 (A.D 4146 7) and 
the funeral prayers were said over bus corpse by the Hads"/-Kud@t ai-Zanabi. He was interred near the 
tomh of Abd Allah, thy son of the ami Ibu Hanbal —(Al-Makkari, MS, No 704, fol. 288 ) 


t 
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ABU YAZID AL-BASTAMI. 


‘ 


Abu Yazid Taifir al-Bastimi, the famous ascetic, was the son ofelsa Ibn Adam 
Ibn Isa Ibn Ali, His grandfather was a Magian, but became a csnvert to 
Islamism,, and his two brothers, Adaor and Ali, were, like bimselfy devdat 
ascetics, but in an inferior degree. Abii Yazid, being asked how he had acquired 
his knowledge (of the spiritual world), answered that it as by means of a 
hungry belly and a naked body. A person said jo him,: ‘+ What is the greatest 
“ suffering which you have undergone in the way of God?” to which he replied : 
‘U*carmot be described.” He was then asked what was the slightest morti- 
fication which he had inflicted on himself (1)? and be said: ‘ As for that 
“ question, I can answer jt: when | summoned myself to do an act pleasing 
“to God, if Treplied not with a good will, I deprived myself of water fora year,” 
He used, to say: ‘‘ When you sec a man possessing miraculous powers 80 as 
“even to nhount into the air, let not that deceive you, but see if he observes 
“God's commands and prohibitions, if he keeps within the bounds imposed by 
“ religion, and if he perform’ the duties which it prescribes.” Ilis sayings are 
very numerous, his works of mertification and devotion are highly celebrated 
and his miraculous gifts were clear and evident. He died A.H. 261 (A.D, 874-5); 
some say, 264.—Bastdmi meany belonging to Bastdm, which is a well known 
town in the province of Kimes (2); some persons state that it lies. ‘eg within 


the frontier of Khorasan, near the border of Irak. ° 


A} The word Cas has been omitted by miatshe in thé Arabic test after Cui, 
(2) Thia province lier towards the south-castern extremity of the Caspian Sea. 


ABU "L-ASWAD AD-DUWALI. 


Abi ‘l-Aswad Zalim Ibn Amr Ibn Sofyan Tot Jandal Ibn Yémar Ibn Hils Ibn 
Nufatha Ibn Adi Ibn ad-Dil Jbn Bakr was surnamed ad-Dili or ad-Duwali, but a 
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great diversity of opinions exists relative to his name, his genealogy and his sur- 
name (1). He was one of the most eminent ai ng the 7dbis, an inhabitant 
of Basra, and a partisan of Sli lbn Ali Tilib, under whom he fought at the 
battle of Siflin, In intelligence he was one of the most perfect of men and in 
reason ope of the most sagacious. He was the first who invented grammar : if 
is said that Ali laid down for him this principle : the paris of speech are 
three: the noun, the verb, and the particle, telling him to found a complete 359 
treatise upon it. - Others say that he was instructor to the children of Ziad 
Ibn, Abih, who was yhen governor of Arabiun and Persian Irak, antf“that he 
went to him one day and said: ‘Emir, may God direct thee! I sec that the 
“Arabs bave become mingled with thege forcign nations and that their gongues 
“ arealtered (so that they speak incorrecily); wilt thou then authorize me to com- 
“pose for the Arabs something which may enable them to huow their language?” 
—or, according to another relation, —~ “to use correctly their language ?” 
— Ziad refused permission, but some time afterwards, a man came to,him and 
said: Emir! may God direct thee! tuivayfia abcina wa taraka bain (2) (mor- 
* quus est patrem nostrum et reliquit filii);” on this he sent for Abt ’l-Aswad 
and told him to prepare for the public that which he had previously forbidden 
him to compose.—tt is related by others that 2s he entered his house on a certain 
day, oac of his daughters said to him: “Papa! ma ahksanu ’s-samgit? (what 
“Cis most beautiful in the sky2)’—1o which hg answered ; “Us stars ;” but she 
replied : ‘Papa, I do not mean to say what is the most beautiful object in it; 
“7 was ony expressing my admiration at its beauty.” You must then say,” 
he observed, “me a@hsana ‘s-samda (how beautiful is the sky.” He then 
invented the art of grammar. Aba Ifarb, ad-Duwaji’: son, related as follows : 
“The tirst section (of the art of grammar) composed by my father was on the 
“ verbs of admiration (3).” Abi ‘Aswad having heen asked where he had 
acquired the science of grammar, answered that he had learned the fist points of 
it from Ali [bn Ali Talib, it is said that Abi ‘I-Aswad never made known any 
of the principles which he had received from Ali, till Zidd sent to him the ayder 
to compose something which might serve as a gnide to the public and enable 
them to understand the Book of God (the Koran). Tle at first ashed to he dis- 
pensed (from such a task), but on hearing a man recilg the following passage 
out of the Koran: 4rna'tlahu bariyon mina ‘Lamushrikina sa rasiluhu, which 
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fast word the reader pronoun H rasulihi, he exclaimed : ‘1 never thought that 
“ (hings would have come to this (4). ° He then. returned to Zihd and said: «1 
‘« shall do what you ordered; find me an intelligent (5) scribe who will fol- 
‘tow my dircetions.” On thjs a scribe belonging to the tribe ef Abd alKais 
was brought to him, ‘but didenot give him satisfaction; another then came and 
Abii "I-Aswad said to him: “When you see me open (fatah)»my mouth'in 
“pronouncing a letter, (place a point over it; when I plose (damm) my mouth, 
“ place a point before (or, upon) the letter, and when I putker up (Aasar) my 
‘¢ mouta; place a point under the letter.” This the scyjbe did (6). The art (of 
grammar) was called nahgru because Abé ’l-Aswad had said; ‘I asked per- 
“ nlission of Ali Ibn Ali Talib to, compose in the same way (nahwa) as he had 
“ done.” God knows best, if this be true (7).—Abii ‘leAswad bad a house in 
Basra, but as be was continually suffering from the maliciousness of a neighbour, 
he sold it; and some person having said to him; ‘ You have then sold your 
~* house?” he replied: ‘Say rather, I have sold my neighbour ;” a saying 
which beeatne proverbial (8).—He went in one day to Obaid Allah Ibn Abi Bakra 
Nukai (9) Ibn allarith Ibn Kalada ath-Thakafi, who, on sceing him clothed in a 
a tattered cloak which he often wore, said to him: ‘Abd ’l: Aswad, ape you not 
“+ tired of that cloak?” To whith he received this answer : “There are tire- 
‘some things which it is impossible to quit.” When Abii ’l-Aswad with- 
drew, the other sent to him one hundred coats, on which he recited the lines 
which follow: (some say, however, that it was between him and al-Mundir Ibr 
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al-Jartid that this passed) : ; \ 


A generous brother, prompt to assist (ndsiru), clothed me when I askéd it not, and 
therefore do I praise hime If you are grateful, that man best deserves yourethanks who 
makes you presents while your self-respect remains undiminished. 

In this verse, the word ndsiru is sometimes read yasirt; the meaning of the firs: é 
reading is clear, as it comes from xusra (assistanee); the second reading implies 
pity and compassion ; thus they say : ‘* Such a one has compassion (ydsiru) on 
“ such a one.”— Abd ’LAswad composed a great deal of poetry (10); one of his 
pieces ig as follows : 7 ; 


It is not by wishes alone that you can procure your livelihood ; you must send your 
hucket down into the well with those of others: sometimes it will come up full, and 
sometimes with mud and but little water. 
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His poetical works have been collected into 4 volume. He is the author of 340 
this verse: a 


omnes dyed our hands with blood, but Omaiga witht from us their wealth (11). 


It is related that Abi k Aswad had an attack of the palsy, and that he used to 
£9, to the market himself, although scarcely able to draw his Ieg after him, and 
yet he was rich and possessed both male and female slaves : a person who knew this 
accosted him one cay and said: “ God has dispensed you from the necessity of 
“ moving about on yqpr,own bysiness ; why do you not remain seated at ne?" 
To which he replied: ‘‘ No; I go in and out, and the eunuch says: ‘ He is 
““¢ coming,’ and the boy says: ‘ He is coming,’ whereas, were I to conticue sit- 
“ ting in the house, the sheep might urine uppn me ; without any person’s pre~ 
“venting them.”—Khalifa Ibn Khaiyat states that when Abd Allah Tbn Abbas 
governed Basra in the name of Ali Ibn Talib (82), he had to make a journey to 
Hijiz, and left Abd "l-Aswad to replace him; the latter continued in his post, 
from that time till the death of Ali,—HTe was notorious for his avarice, and he used 
to say: * If we listened to the demands made by the poor for our money, we should 
“ soon be worse off than they.” He said also to his sons: ** Strive not to rival 
‘ Almighty God in generosity, for He is the most bountiful and the most glorious ; 
“had hte pleased, he would have given ample wealth to all men ; so strive not to 
‘be generous, lest you die of starvation.” —He once heard a person say: “Who 
“< will give a supper to a hungry man?"—‘ Let him come to me;” he replied. 
When the supper was over, the man left the table and was going ont, but his 
host called after him : '‘ Where are you going?”—‘‘To my people ;” replied the 
other.—‘ That,” exclaimed Abi "bAswad, “<T shall by ho means allow; when [ 
“ gave fou to sup, my sole motive was to prevent the true believers from being 
“ troubled by you for this night at least.” He then put him in the stocks and 
kept him in confinement till the next morning.—Aba ‘l-Aswad ‘died at Basra 
of the plague in the year 69 (A. D. 688-9), aged eighty-five years; some per- 
sons mention, however, that he died of the palsy before the plague broke eut : 
others again state that he died in the khalifat of Omar Ibn Abd al- Aziz; now 
this prince came to the throne in the month of Safar, A. H. 99 (September-Octo~ 
ber, A.D. 747), aad died at Dair-Saman (13) in the month of Rajab, A. H. 101 
(February, A. D. 720). When Abd 'l-Aswad was on the point of death, some 
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one said to him : ‘Rejoice! Glu’s forgiveness awaits you; to which he replied 

“« But where is the shame which J shoiild feel if any of my decds required for- 
“ piveness?”—- Dilt and Duwat: mean belanging to Dugtl, which is a branch 
of the tribe of Kinana — In forming the relative adjective from Dusl, they say 
Dawalt and not Duis, so as+to avoid a succession of Kesras or 2’s : it ivthus that 
from Nanura, the name of another tribe, they form Namari ; this is 1 genéral 
tule, Duval is the nafne of an animal between the weasel and the fox (14).— 
The true pronunciation of the word /f/s1s given by al-Warit al-Maghribi in his 
Kud0 ul-Inas (15); it is often written incorrectly, and T have found some, dil- 
ferences of opinion subsisting respecting it, but His is the right orthography. 


(4) TH autograph hae dents dod, 

(2) The man should haye said abuna, not abdna, and bantn, not bandn 

(3) See M. de Sacy 6 Grammasre Asabe, and bis edition of the Aifya, page 6§ The best published trea- 
tue on thts subyect 1» contained in Thn Akal s cémmentary on the Alfya punted at BOlk, A H. 1252, the 
Mont satisfactory work on Arabic grammar which we possess It can be only supaued by Ibn Hisbim’s 
Moghnw' ls1abib, a profound and truly philosophical treatise, but not yet printed 

(4) This passage us contained im the third verse ul the muth surat, If read correctly, it signifies “ This 1 9 
* declaration that God 49 clear of the tdolators, and Ass Apostle also, but if the last word be pronounced 
“+ ragulths, tt means—that Gord ts Clear of the sdolatirs and of hex apottie 


(8) The autograph has !cal in place of '2.1; the sense as the same 


(6) These are the red! ports stall found in some af the old Ktfle MSS. of the Koran. 

(2) The following particulars relative to the origin of Arubie grammar are taken from the notire’bn AbO'I 
Aswad ad-Duyali in Aha L-Mabasins al-Bghr az Zakhir, year 69 —“T once went in,” said Abd I-Agwad, 
“tothe hhalit Aly and faund him i deep reflexion, on which 1 said to hums ‘Commander of the farthtult 
what are you thmking of? He answered* ‘1 heard in your town faults of language, aud I wish to cone 
+1 pose a book an the principles of Arabic’ I rephed> “Jf you do so, you will give wy new hi * Some days 
fterwards 1 went to hitn and be handed me bis book atx~2* in which was thi» passage The parts of 
“" spasch are the noun, the verb and the particle, the nun destgnates a thing which has u name, the verb 
© sndicates the motion of the thing which hay a-name, und the particle s¢ that which us nutcher noun nor 
“verb, Ho then told me to follow that up and add to st the observations which might come into my m 1d, 2 
* therefore collected many and submitied them to hum Anbasa leurned grammar from ad Duwali, Mam 
+ al-Akran , 52 from Anbasa, Abd Allab Ibn Abt ‘I-Husan al-Hadram: from Maumdn, Isa Ibn Omar from 
+ al-Hadram,, al-Khall] Ibn Ahmad, the mentor of prosody, from Isa, Sibawah from al-Khalil, a!-Akbfash 

+ Sald Ibo Masada from Stbawaih, and the knowledge of wt then spread among the public.”—(MS No 659 A ) 
The euthor of the Fakrist says that Saad, 2 newly converted Persian, happened to walk past Abd 'I- 
Aswad ad-Duwali and was avhed by him why hic went on foot? To winch he replied: “‘Because my horse 1s 


‘ Jame," saying LaSlb so vl voatead of ll wo v Some persons present Inoghou at the me 


take, but Abd 'L-Aswad then conceived the project of renderigg Arabic of essy acquisition to newly con 
verted Moslims from foreign .ountries, and he composed the chapter treating of the governing and the 


governed paris of speech Soar)! y Joa] ob —(Fehrut, fol. 88.)—The following extract from the 
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same work proves that Abt l-Aswad did really compose a treatise on grammar bearing tha Uitle 11 contams 
some things not relating to the subject, but they are suflicrently ,urious to ment inseruon; — * Muhammad 
Tho Ishak says> thete was aman in ie erty of al-Hadithy whose name was Mutammed Ibn al-Hasan 
but who was generally known by the eurname of Ibn Abi Baara ays aH was 8 book collector and pos 
sested a library, the like of which I never saw for 1¢s extent. Ip the disinion of Arabic books were trea- 
{ges on grammar, philetogy, and htcrature, with some old Books besides met this man a pumber of 
times, and he at fength became ritimate with me, though he was 1 general tery reserved, and apprehen- 
hesinve tht the Hitndan faauly (ihe soverasgns of Ateppo) mught seize on what he had He thon pulled out 
# large trunk rontmnmng abput three hundred pounds weight of parchment, folded double, and of Bgyptun 
card payee (karts), Chingre paper (warak sens), paper of cbama, and paper of Khorasan ‘These contained 
passages of pure Arabic learned from the Arabs of the Desert, a few of their kasldar, and sqm p notes on 
grammar, with aneedotes, bi dor -pl relations, stories, geneslogies, and other branchev af knowledge peculrar 
to that people Ife told me that he had recsived them from a native of Kafa, whose name § forget, and who 
was an eager collertor of ancient autographs (al-Lhutdt al-kadima) This person, bemg on the poinhpf wath, 
left these writings to hun because he was a Shiite and had thas obtuined his freadetup 1 looked at the 
documents (sad Muhammad) and was strach with admiration they were all more or less snjured by time 
but on cach quire or roll was a series of certificates to the ni jmbor of five or six, all in the handwriting of 
men euuucnt for their learning, and each of them declaring the preceding to be really 1m the handwriting of 
the person whdse signature 1 bore Athong them 1 saw writen Aran én the handwriting of Khalid tn 
bv" Hatydy, one of Aiss parissans, thea followed theye words Zhus volume cas suto the posseerton of 
{oa Abd AUioh Ibn Hans Among these papers T remarked some in the handwriting of the rmdms al 
and al-Husain ; others contained protections and charters (Ohdd) in the handwriting of the khalif All, etc 
Among the autographs of the Brammarians aod philologers, were thase of Abd Awr Tha al-Ald, Abd Ami 
ash-SharbAnt, *al-Astids, Thn ob -Aarbbi, Sibawaih, a) Farrt, and al-hishi Among those of Traditionssty 
were some by Sofyan Ibn Oyaina, Sofyin ath-Thauri, al-Adsty, cle And I digcovered algo in these papers 
4 proof fat grammar way myented by Abt 'I-Aswad, wt was a document in four shects, on Glinowe paper | 
belteve, and bearing this ttle: Discourse on the governing andthe governed parte pf speech, by Aba't-As 
wad an the handwreting of Yahya Ton Yamar'—one of Abd'l-Aanad’s disciples, see Fukrast f 88 v ~ 
<+undeeneath Were inscribed 1m old characters (bekhatt ai) these words~ Thus u the handwriting of awh « 
one the gramm, rion, then followed @ note by an-Nadr Ibn Shumai! When the owner of these papers died 
the trunk and ite contents dwappeared and we never heard more of it" —(#thrast, fol 84 of s6q ) 

{8) AL-YAf remarks that the proverb 1 ths Fhave sold my neighbour, yot my house, and that a com~ 
mon saying 7 Al jar habl sd dér, examine the nerghbourhood before you boy the house 

(9) hid 19 the reading of the autograph 

410) In the Arabic text read plac. » 

(11) Correct the Arabic text and read Yolo, ibn Khaihkén might have explarwed ths verse and men 
tioned the, fact to winch it makes allusion, Al-YAN seys of t- Thi seems to mean’ ‘The Omaryides sent 
up to fight, but were too avarigious to recompense us. 

(48) ALYAM saye 10 bus Annals, A HC 68, that AbQ Aswad was kddi of Basra . 

(43) Daw Samtn lay im the neighbourhood of a1 Khonisara, a town at about two days! journey east of 
Aleppo, f 

(44) Perhaps a species of tchneumon 

(18) Bee page asi. * " at 
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ZAFIR AL-HADDAD. 


Abd ’I-Mansir Zafir Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Mansir Jbn Abd Allah Ibn Khalaf Ibn 
Abd al-Ghani al-Iskandarani (1), generally known by the surname of d-Haddad 
(the blacksmith), was a poet of talent and celebrity. He celebrated the praises of 
many eminent persons in Egypt, and the greater part ‘of his collected poetical 
works is very finc.—The hajiz as-Silafi and other illustrioug men taught, with 
his ailiorisation, some of the poems which he hid competed. One of his best 
known pieces is the following : 


Had he taken refuge in an exemplary patience, his tears had not gushed forth in 
dows and showers. ‘The troops uf love ccared not to attack his heart till it was broken 
and torn to pieces. His passion tis not left him any remains of life, except the mere 
Principle of existence contained in the (sole) fragment of his heart (tohich still remains) 
He who desires to ive in safety should always avoid’ the languishing eyes of the fair. 

+ Let hot that languor deceive you; those glances wound your heart even when they give 
it pleasure. Charming gazelle! thou whose eyes lance arrows which pierce to the in- 
most heart! who arranged those pearls which shine in thy mouth ? who preparod the 
intoxicating moisture in which those pearls are bathed? what artist gave such straight- 
ness to tho lance of thy figure? with what steel were pointed tht arrows of (hy glances? 
Use thy body gently, lest it melt away ; I foar lest thy silken vest (soft as ét ts) may 
hurt it. The magic-effects of thy beavty surpass the cnchantments of Hardt (2), yet he 
is the ablest in that art; tel! me (3) now who is his master? By Allah! if once a man 
is captured by thy charms, all haman art can scarcely set him free. Thou hast sent 
love to attack the hearts of men, and they willingly submitted, for its victorious power 
had already reduced them to the last extremity. ‘ * 

1 knocked at every door which leads to fortune—I spared no efforts; why then does 
she always fly and shun me? Avoid the vain wishea hope inspires; the favourite of 
fortune is (a2 wretched}‘as he whom she oppresses, and the man enriched by her favour 
is slill a beggar for more. ‘ ‘ 


A poom (4) of Ibn Daraid gained him the hearts of men, when Baghdad, the place ct 
his dwelling, rejected him. Subdued by the charm of his verses, they hoped to retain 
him among them, and that troop of foes whom he had prostrated by the power of his 
talent—or rather the enemies who wished to tear him to pieces—disporsed and left 
him unharmed (5). The Being who hath granted thee his richest favours cannot be 

* “Offended by thy spending them on others. 


The kasida fiom which these extracts are taken is of the highest beauty; but | 
tust here notice a singular circumstance : my professor Imad ad-din Ibn Ba- 
tish (6) has inserted these verses in his work intitled the Moghai ( sufficient), 
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which contains the explanation of the obscure ata met with in (4b: Ishak 
as-Shirdzi’s) tyeatise on jurisprudence the Mfdiaddab, and gives a short account 

-pf the persons whose names are mentioned in that work ; he then comes to speak 

of Abi Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Haddid, a doctor of the scet of as-Shifi and a 
native of Egypt, and after giving an account of him, he says; ‘* He composed 
“,some fine poetry, and’a certain jurisconsult recited to me a number of verses 
“from a kasida which he attributed to him ;” he thea cites some of the verses, 
and they are the same as those given above. But this is an error into which he 
could only have been led from confounding Zafir alHaddad with the juunsult 
Ton alHladdad,—The following lines also are by Zafir: 

(The family of my beloved} have departed, und did I not hope for their oturn, I 
sould dic. By Allah! it was not they, but my own heart from which I (hen was sepa- 
rated. 

Imad ad-din mentions these lines in his Khartda, but attributes them to al- 
Aini (7), and then says: ‘ Al-Aini was an able officer and noted for his bravery; 
‘the died A. H. 546 (A. D. 1454-2).” But the truth is, that they are by Zalir, 
and Imad ad-din himself gives them aguin in the life of that person,—One of 
this poct’s hasidas contains the following verse : * 


Lovers speak il! of tho spies who beset them} G that I wag in such favour with my 
mistress as to be in dread of spies ! 
os 
He died in Egypt in the month of Muharram, A. H. 529 (Octoher-November, 342 
"A. D, 4424).—We have already spoken of the surname of Juddmu (page 148). 


—-The following lines on the weaver's loom were composed by Zalir : 
Loghat the boauty of my products, admire my constrycdon and the skill of him who 
m$'me. I resemble the hands of ‘twa lovers, clasped in cach other on tho day of 

* separation, the fingers of one inserted between those of the other. 

“Ali Ibn Zafir Ubn Mansir’ praises him highly in his work entitled Baddi’- 
Baddya (8), and relates the following anecdote respecting him, on the authority 
of the kidi Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Husain al-Aamidi, who had 
been acting for some time as deputy to the kadi of Alexandria: ‘I went,“ says 
he, ‘© to see al-Amir as-Said (the fortunate emir) Tbn Zufar whilst he was go- 
« yernor of the gity, and I found him putting some drops of oil upon his little 
“finger. Having asked him the reason, he answered that, the tightness of his 
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$f ring had caused his finger th swell, on which I observed that it would be best 
** to have the ring cut off before'things grew worse. Ie then; asked me who 
** would be a proper person to do it, and I sent for Abi ’1-Mansir Zafir Ibn al; 
© Kasim al-Haddad, who cut the Ting and extemporised these verses : . 





‘The human race could: not reckon all thy excellent quatit even were their 
* prose-writers and their poets copious in, thy praises. 4 ring musi he 4oo amall for 
“the fintjer of him whose generous hand is as ample as ¢ e ocean (9). 


‘<The emir was pleased with the lines, and gave the 1 ring, which was of gold, 
** to. dkiir author. There was a tame gazelle lying at the emir's feet with its 
“head on his lap, and Z&fir extemporised on it these lines : 


* «¥ wondered at the courage of that gazelle and the boldness of its conduct. I mar- 
* vel to see it crouching dewn; héw can it be tranquil near you who are a lion?” 


“ The cmir and the company | sent admired this piece even more than the 
“« preceding, and Zafir, having then remarked a net placed before the door to 
“ keep.qut the birds, recited as follows: 


‘T saw a net at your exalted door, and that caused me some embarrassment; but 
* after reflecting in my mind, I said: The sea is the place for nets (40).’ 


** He then retired and left us in admiration at the readiness of his wit and the 


* elegance of his talept.” . £ 
- 

(1) The autograph hag, ea) LEW (native of Slezandréa); most of the other MSS. read ope ne 
4 Word bearing the same signifleation. 

(2) Hardt and MArdt, two rabel angels, wore cheined at Babel, where they taught men mogic. 

(8) The autograph has Si place of 6,5: the sense is nearly the seme. ’ 

(A) Literally: A poem rhyming in d > (wéth @ point). The autograph bas 3.3}, which F no doubt the 
trun resding. The poet here recftietp mind the effects of a poem by Ibn Duraid rhyming in the same letter 
a» his own Rastda. The fact to which Thu sbatgangaiades is not mentioned by Ibn Khallikiri‘ the life 
of Ibn Duraid. 

(8) Ihave heen obliged to paraphrase a very obscure verse, io order to make its meaning intelligible. 

(6) See page 187, ote (8). 

(7) Bee Kharida, MS, No. 4374, ff 88 ot 76. 

(8) This work is noticed by Hajji Kballfa, who states that its author, the vizir Jomél addia Abo ‘I-Hasan 
Alitye Zifir, a member of the trihe of Azd and a native of Rgypt, died A. H. 623 (A.D. 1226), 

(Literally: To whom the sea fs and. 

(40) He chils the emir a sen for his vast generosity. 








. ‘SND OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


3. Ce 

face 3, ha, wil “1 put tho work im onder in the year O84" The autograph manuserips 16 dated 688 
but considerable alterations were afterwards made in the work by the author, who continued to correct and 
umprove it tll the Inst years of his life 

P, 6, nofe (4) The reading of the printed Arabic text 1» confirmed by the autograph MS. 9 4» 

P 16, ne 27. For as-tbn‘Josurths reat fon ad Dobauths, ind for ad-Samans read ax Samant 

P 48, tines Zand 0, For Muhdrat read Mubhdrek 

¥.20, note (b) For Abt'l-Fadd read here avd in tome of the following pages Abd ‘t-Fedd, or rythet tba 
"hE da 

Imp., 4 ab amo. For Bakmdn read Bahman 

P, 22, lene 24. For Saf Takin read Sul-Jskin } 4 

P 2b, note (3) It appears from the Nujam that Moslun tbn al-Walld died A H. 208, 

P. 26, note (42) Suppress the words, Zhts (ttle, ete. 

Te , 3.ab smo For Orfa read Arafa. ” 

P 28, lene 21, For Book of Dsctates read Book of Dictateons, 

P. 33, note (2). Add: see also a notice fiom the Fthrest on the Sabeans, Jowrnal Anatigue, t. Lil. p 2A 

P. 38, note (8), Add: I have since discovered that the work of Ab ar-Rahman al-horasht merita no «n= 
fidence, 

P, 36, note. My friend the Abbete Aer died at Turi on the Sad of Septerpber, 1841, leaving his work 
unfinwhed. a 

. 31, lunes 13 and 48 For Sukr read Shukr 4 


P, 88, note (8) Orwa Ibn Hoxkm Ibn Mujdlur, am Islamic poot end a member of the tribe of Azrn, «om 
posed all bis purms in pravse of bis cousin Akrd, the daughter of Ikal Ibn Mujdhir, Thetr love waa mutual, 
but Orwa’s poverty wus an obstarle to bis marriage, and Azrh was forced by her father to become the wile of 
another The poet died of griet soon after, and his raistress survived him only a few days.—(As-Govdtt » 
Sharh Shawahed at Moghns, MS 1238 { 97, verso ) , 

P, 44,2 ‘te 44, For Doma read Doms, oy 

P40, note @}, The works entitled Nawdkit contain astronommeal tables, serving to determine the rahi 
tumes of the five daily prayers from the position of the sun 

P.01, 6ab smo For Hanas read Aonos. 

Tm., 8 ab smo, For Zahir read Zohr or Zubr, 

P 87,9 ab smo. For dsetates read dictatsons 

P, 98, note (8). Add: the reading given in the printed Lext sin conformity with the autograph 4 

P 100, note (2). For Ad-Dakkdk sead al-Dahhdk 

108, nite (20) Read; Was gunerally known by the name of £ddn as-Sikd, an appellation which sigor~ 
fies the sticks of the water-bag, which were the unplemonts necessary for carrying it convemently ; he was, 1 
fact, a watercarnet, for which reason this poet was sometimes called Lon dn or Ibn as Sakkd (the ton of 

the aticks or the son of the water-carrter). , 


672 ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 410, ne 20. For Fadé Iba Omaid red Fadl Ton Amd. 
P. 424, line 6. For the life-giving bresze read the patching gales and in the printed Arabic text substitute 
1.) for aly). The first is the reading of the autograph MS. 

¢ f 


434, line % For Kitab al-fomd fi'l-dsma read Kitab ul-Aama #l-dsmd. The title is thus written in 
the autograph MS.: LAY § os wh, 

P. 442, note (13). Reads See note (4), page 89. 

P.147, Hine 4, Bor ANaArtS AL-LARAL read AN-NAME AL-LAMEMI, 

P, 431, fine 18, Por (after sunise) read (after sunset) 


P. 487, note (4). Addition: I here give the genealogy of the Btwath fomily, after the autograph of Ibn 
Kbollikang, 








alr tS dat ot AG tell ba ot AF ole ors On 


SEM 8 chal gt SS on Dui oa ote up oll glint or abet ot alt 


Zeke 
Wd may be seen that the difference between the genealogy given in the autograph and that which I drew up 
from other sources is very slight. 

P. 170 Hines 1 and 3, and p. 174, note (t). For Mastawfi read Mustawf. 

P. 178, Ine 2%, For Homtd read Humatd. 

P. 484, note (4). Adds According to the Movim law, conquered provinces and cities taken by storm be- 
rome the property of the state; therefore the imam or chéef of the empire alone can dispose of territories ur 
grounds situated in these places. It was a disputed point between the Sbafites und the Hanifilea, whether 
‘Muhammad bad taken Mekka by storm or by capitulation; the Shafites maintained the former opinion and 
the Hanifites the latier. Jt yas also taught by sotue doctors that Mekka was God's metropolis ¥ Jed and 
that consequently houses in it could neither be let nor sold, as they were as much Gou!s property aa the 
Temple itself.—(See Hitch al-Mixdn, MS. Nu. 369, fol. 463 y.) Hence the discussion to which Ibn Khal- 
Tikdn alludes. am now preparing for the press some observations on the laws relative to larded propert; 
situated in the countries subdued by the Moslim arms. In this exsay I shall endeavou, to pruve that, in most 
cases, the sovereign é¢ not the proprietor of estates under cultivation, 

P. 244, tine 27. For Kali Kéla read Kak Kala. ‘ 

P, 248, liner 4 and 2. For KAU cead Khalaf. 

P, 294, note (8). The pieco from which this verse j:‘taken may be fourd In the volume of the .Nitd6 al- 
Agkéné which belongs to the Asiatic Society of Paris, fol. 176. T'.e poet's name is there written: isl 
re gt pe gosta Gill sla Gal uy ° 

P. 223, line 17. The physician and historian Abt Jaafar Ibrablm tbn Abi Khalid, surnamed Ibo .[Jazzdr, 
‘was a native of Kairawhn, where his father and his paternal uncle Abd Bakr practised algo the art of medi- 
cine. He had studied in that city between A. B. 300 and 920, under Ishak Ibn Sulaimdn al-Isratli, the phy- 
tician so Ziddat Allah Ibrahim the Aghlabite. As a teacher, a practitioner, and an author, he attained a 
high reputation, and disdained courting the favours of tue great, ‘The only man of rank whow he visited 
in old friend of his, AbQ Talib, uncle to the Fatimite prince al-Moizz, and him be went to see every 
Friday. He pasted the days of summer, every year, in one of the ribdts or garrisons on the sea-coast 
According to Ibn Abi Ousibiya, he died, aged upwards of eighty. Hajji Kbalifa, in his Bibliography, 














ADDITIONS AND ConRiferioNs 673 


No 3000, places ha dealh mA. TT. 400, but ad-Dahabi conjeedures that it took place before AH. 380 
He was a mau of great information im various sciences. The list of hrs medical works 1s given by ad Dahaby 
and Ibn Abi Osebiya, and may be fond in Wusienfelds Arabesche Asrsie. His Zéd al Musdfir (pro 
urstons for traveliers) has been transiated into Hebrew, Greek, and Jatin. His historical works aro the 
Tarif Tashth at-Tarik th. truth of hustorecal statements}, which wa short treatise; and the AAAbA) 
ad-Dawiat (History of the present Empere), contaumng au account of the “se and progress of the empire 
fquuded by Ohad allah aLWahet He left a fortune of twenty-four thousand dinars and twenty five hun 
fared weight Irntar\ of books on mediemne and other subjerts.- Ad-Dihabiy f@r ki ai-Fstdm, Ibn Abi 
Osaibnya ‘Ty Last author ¢ tes some reryes from @ poem composed by Kushdyun im praise of Thu al- 
Varehr } 

V 223, lust ene Gut ne Vor the bd al Hukm read fim ibd al-Hakam ‘The same fault oggpes in gtber 
party of the volume 





P 22% tine § Por Naf) who was ead NA/) wav, and fine O, for war gorernor red who war governor 
P WY fene WA Lor Hamid ton (bd a! Hamed read throyghout Hama d ton Abd al-Hanid 


P O74 not 44) Add Tse autograph MS also lias , 4), 
VP 275 dine 13) Note on the words Mutn ad dn Ange Walham of Tyre calls thas person Lnarens 
whish seems 10 prove that his name should be written Aner 2” uot Anes yl, 


Juin, nate (8) Tn the autograph, the word ol referred to sles |, a feminine noun, whieh ward the 


author struck out and replaced by Xoc™*, which 1s ma culine, he forgot however to change oll mo 63) 
4y he should have dune 
f 283, note 4) K shall here give the genealogy af Tamtm after the autograph 


J ot BI Ot ran Oe eo Onl UF 
se cyl lor LE op ey sts or Se ey 
wate opel all pl yy op Cl gp Cast Gi pally gull gag eel 
tom up pred pron pg teyy Ged Gt 28) Lp SEL Ly 50 LY Coe py tila 
ete Se Om ot oe tart dee yt ett ll 
gos or oll ay See oF SE OB Ut IES CF mall UF oo bb 

. ore ato 





Inin, note (2) Add The name of Zandh was altered by the Arabs, who pronounced at Sank@y and San- 
Ady This Sanhdy way the progenttor of the Sanbayites of Sunbayites 

P 299, note (4) Add+ But this 15 an error, fur Muhammad Ibn Musa died A iJ 259, and al Motadid 
was proclarmed bhalif, A H. 270, Ho must have met al-Wotamd. 

P 315, tim 6 For Yon ar-Rahmdn read fbn Abd ar-Rahmdn 

Tuip, note (Stas notxed bowever, by M de Sacy, in lus edition of al Hartn, p. 74 fine 26 

P. 348, note (Ab. Tor af-Amim real al-Amin 

P 390, me 18 For “his (merets; are reu"*]is merits are 


om appiT4s= AND CORRECTIONS 


P 340, nofe (14) For as-Sahraurd: red as-Subranards 

P.BNT, note 23) Add See page @00. 

P 384, not 9 Abban al-Lahikr gaa Si} 's1 Hoo Abd al Hamtd thn Labok Tho Ofur at-Rakdsh, 
(member of the trebe descended fram Rokdeh, the daughter of Kats fbn Thataba',was a poet of coneiderable 
reputation He versihed a number of prose works, and amongst others the following ~ Kaltle wa Demnc, 
Sarat Anuahirwan, and _. 1>y:g yaab (2) He composed also 4 book of epistles — (Febristafol 464 3 

P 55, note (1t) Add The autograph writes this word Jiu, : 

P S77, lene 44 For Abt Toglab nead Aba Taghisb 7 

P 908, ine 27 For Haft Ibn Shahtn read Abt Haft fbn Shahin 

P 290, nofe Al-Jurjdni composed also 4 celebrated grammar, tho Jumal He died AM 171 (A DD 
(oho v,, v se4, notin 404 (1068-8) or 484, as printed by mstake an the note + 

P 402, nes 4 and For 4h ‘tJwwtes read Abd I-Jowdes | 

P. 439, fine 8 Tor A HE 880 (A D 4200 ), read A H 882 (A D 1186-7) ‘This bistorian 15 sometimes 
taled unde, the name of fom Aazoghls This list word 1s Torkish nad means son of the ger 

P 483, tne 8, For Ahalf read Ahalaf 

W 416, fone 47 Tor avn sui AMMAN read ABU sur ATWAN 

P-ATT note (4) The true reading 1 most Certainly .'s} A number of the philological treaties 


trea: diy Uitle and contain the explanation of the Arabve words employed to dengnate the different sorts of 
cewnds tt that language, as in English, there cxet particular terms to signify @ seratch, a yash, a cut, a 
ttab, etc, and ay uneducated persons thought them synonymous the early philologers felt themselves obliged! 
fo fix hor real meaning — Ibn Kutaiba, in his Adab al-B deeb, has a short chapter on this subject 

P 486, fone 6 This Hassdn an-Nabstius spoken of by al-Mastdi. He was revgnue-<ollector in Trot un- 
der tho hhalif al-Walld Ibn Yaztd. See Dr Sprenger s translauon of the Murty ad-Dahab, or Meadous of 
told vol fp 288 : ‘ . 

DP 492, tenes §4, 14 and 28 Lor Harydt read Kharyat 

P 493, tne} Roads a}-Akbfash (Sard Jon Masada 

P 493, tine 10 bor Bdtous read sates 

P B00, note(1} Lor at-Efshin read al-ffshin 

P BO, ine 8. Lor shyminy enc, read rhyming in 1 

P B40, tine 41 For Obard Atiah read Abd Allah and annul the note (9), p S14 

P BG, tone 14 Tor Abs Shawwgi read Aba Shawu dt 

P M9, (snes 10 and 42 Read: al-Bowaru ; i 

T oa, tina? Lor He proterteth, suffseth, drrect¢th, and healeth—from fire and flood, read ws protected 
uted, derected, and preserved—from fire and flood, ete 

1 644 Sharaf addin Ahmad ibn Muhammad, surnamed Lon al-Haldwi, was a native of Damascus Mis 
abilities as a poet joined to lis personal appearance and sgreeable manners procured him the Cavou of the 





prunes whom be went to vial an different paris of the Moshm empire and whose praises he celebrated an his 
Aastdus Bade ad ‘din L010, prince of Mosul, received hum at bis court and conferred upan him a rank 1 the 
wily” Tho al-Halbws died AH O87 (A.D. $280), aged 53 years —{uym, bn Habtb, MS No OAR, Ali 
LF ida, ete y bi - 

P 885, ane 40, For Bakd ad din read Rahé ad-Davlat. 

P 988, note (4) The alterauon of the letter, xato and of uin Lp stery common in Arabie mani 
scripts, and was almost alwa;s caused by the sery means which had been originally taken to guard against it 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECHIONS. w3 


Thus in words of doubéful pronunciation, when one of these lester oceured hey placed a ° or yaama over it 
to denote that 1 was unpointed ; but subsequent copyists chatted the jasma into a point for the } and into 
three points for the vos for the derivation of Ardasher given by thn Khaliikan, it is hardly necessary 
to say thal 115 absurd, 

P. S67, fone $4. Bor an-mars sead AR-Ritea. 

P 67, tine 2. For into read an. 

Pp 34a, mie. Adld: Thave hore misunderstood the text of thu Kballika, aud give & wrong sense 40 
theo Ch dant Loy The iret menns, 0 Fearn hy listening fo the masters instruction; and the = 
cond, fo repeat the es fp the master who make observations on st. A similar difference eritts between 
the vignifications of the wards gb aud oe foran-reader. The first teaches the Koran by reading it 
humself to hrs auditors; the second makes his diseaples read it to hum and corrects then whew they , ey iaug 

P. SY, rote (B, finet1, Fo."?tdsh read stdkh. 

P 0%, note (2) For Omaryedes read Abbasides 


INDEX TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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PART I —PROPER NAMES 


MB The names preceded by an asterish ate those of persons or places particularly noticed wn this volume 
The leltern placed after the number of the page indi stes that the name occurs 1p ¢ note Tn consulting this 
list, search for the name or surname by which the person was usually known, and neglect al! prefixes, such 


as Abu, thn, ote 


Adbir, 282 
al-Addi bn as SAltb, GOR 
Jiad, B31 0. 


jamash, o87, 

al-Admidy, AbO Abd Aftah Mubam- 
mad, 60 

al Aarur al-Obardi, 613 

Ton aleAartby 560 

fbn Abs Abn, (83, 

al-Agsam al-hirmnti, 347 

al-Aasbu, 267 

Aashir, 248, 249 n, bod m 

Ansum, 10 

Aatika, daughter of Abd Allab Ibn 
Abt Sofydin, 423 

“al-Adtis, 396 

Abbid Abd 'l Hasan, 2¢b 

bn Abbad, the Shlub, 202 

Abbdn Ibn Aivish, 546 

“Abban al-J thik, $4, 6749 

“Hon al-Abbir, Abd Jaafar the 
poet, 12. 

Abbas, the wir, 222, 657 

al-Abbis Ibn Amat, 427. 

al-Abbas, son of al-Mamdm, 18, 

al-Abbls Ibn Muj&bid al-Abban, 
530 n 

Abbas thn Sahi, 344 

son Abb&s, 89 p, 664 

al-Abbasa, 100 

Abd Alla ibn Adnur, 600 

Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hanbat 
4B 


Abd Allah Ibu Ali LAbbasi, 432. 
Abd Allah Ibn Thrim, 58t, 
Abd Allah Lbu Tasan, 143 





on 


Abd Allah tho Khalaf, 510 

Abd Allah TH Moawia, 74 

Abd Allah Ibn Omar, 567 0 

Abd Allah ibn Otha Ibn Mashd, 
bb» 

Aut Allth Ibn Salama, 2 9 

Abd Allah Ibn Tiwds, 644 

Abd Ablah Ihn Yard, 64% 

400 Abd Al'xb of Aleppo, the as- 
tronomer, 231, 

Abs Ab Allah, the son of al Muh- 
Madly >> 

* dha Abd Allah the Shtite, 46>, 

Abd al-Azim al-Mundir, $911 

Abd al-Aztz Ibn all adl, 27, 

Abd al-Adtz [hn Marwdo, 337 0 

Abd al-Aztz Jbn an-Noman 345 

Abd al-Adty Ibn Abi s-Sall, 2.0, 
21 

Abd al-Ghani al-Mieri 337 
"Nbd-ol-Hamld Ab* Yahya al-Ma~ 

Bhribi. 4527 

ant aldlamta !bn Abd al Myad, 
Stin 

"Abd ae (al-Hahar} lon al. 
Khai 


th, 

Ton Abd Pr fobbae Muhammad, 87 
Ton Abd al Jabbir Ab Nasr, 607 
dha Abd al Jibbar Sularntin, 2% 
Abd al-hohur fbn Abd alAztz, 141 
thn Abd al hatlm al Wazean, 459. 
Omen Abd al-Kartm Ydtima, bot. 
Abd al-Malth Ibn Pahram, 304 
Abd al-Malik Lbo Sakbs al-Hashim: 

3b n. 
Abd al Ozza, Abd Zabm, 580 n 
Abn an-Nabi thn al-Mahds, 284 
Ton Abdan-Nor al-] avai, 37. 





Abd at-Rahmdn fbn Abniad Ui 
Alide, 14 1, 

Abd Abd ‘ar-fahmap as Sula, the 
Shaikh, 607 

Abd or-Razdk as-Sanam, o81 Nn 

“fon Abd Habblh, 9% 

Abd al Wdhid al-T abbm, 

ton Abd al-Wabrd al sHagbd, ” 

Abd as Samt al Abba 344 

Son Abd Jamal ad din Maimad, 395 

Abd Bam [Has has Suhum, 201 

Abda (or Obda) [hn al-1 ibtb, tov n 

Abda daughta of Abt Shawwal 
fb 

ibn Abda al Abbaddni, 940 

fom Abdal at Isfafuina, a4 

Abdin al-lawltks, 43 0 

Addai, 941 

“Abii, #2 

don Abdi 

abek Mu! 

Omm Abt 

“al Ada 

al-Adawi, 552 

fon Adham, 474 0 

Adi Ibn Arta, 243, 620 

Adi Ibn Zaid, 189 11 

fon Adi AbO Abd Allah, of 

fon al-\dim kamal ad din, 240 

ibn AdlAn, 168 

Ton Adlan al-Mausth, 453 

*al-Afdol Shhansbdh, 617 

Afdali, 328. 

Adah, 542 

Afshana, 440 

al-Afshin, 72 n, 600 0 

Band 'l-Aflas, 317 0 

al-\hdab, 55 














Wn, 437 






Alimad Yon Abr had al-Absal, 


Wr, 6 
Ahmad Ibn Shibanshah, 614 
Shred Ibn Ydeuf Ibo ad-Diu, 
son 
Ahmad Ibn Yosut Iho sl-hasim, 


im 
“ab Ahmad al-Rskart, 38? * 
Anat Ibn Kany, 40) 040. 







*) 
ammad al-Ansiri, 


n 

al Ahwin, Muhammad, 31) 

Thu al-Abzam, 98 1 

fbn Ardin (read Ibn Iida}, 107 n, 
o71 

alAtka, 973 n. 

Aln at-Tamar, 202, 247 n 

Atm, 208 

al Ain, 669 

Aryae Tin Hutaya, 210 n 

‘Tom Atytsh, Abq Bakr, 553 
“Abd AryOb'al Muriydn, 303, 
fn ab-Aiia), Roba, 52° 
“Ayead, 471 

Akabat altlustio, 441 0 

Ton Ab LARD 24 

Jon aleAkfint 2? 

*al-Abhfush al-Ausat, 57? 

aleAbhtash al Akbar, 572 

ttbn Abbe bllm, 6 

“Tom AKI al Trbali, 488 


0% 









Akeab, 17". 
Ak Sunkor at-Rnrsoki, #97 
Ak Sunkor the Hiyib, 9) 
aleAKt , tay 
Abtham be us-Savf, 62 0 
~dba'AlM al Muatti, 94 126, 64 
Ton Abe LAL, “17 0 
Ton alAld Omar, 298 
"Mam ad-din os Shatin, 105 
al-Alawi Abdel Hasun Muhammad 
10% 0 
atAlawe 40°1 Husam Abmad, 16, 
al-(lowt Wislim, we Abd Jaufar 
Alt Ibn alas 560 
1 thn Alt, 663 : 
4h Bbrethd as Salam 377 
$i Tbn Hamza, 49> 
AM Ibn Homzs a!-Ispahim 
Alt fbn Tard ay Suisdr, $3? 
Alt Ibn Isa, 650 
Ali thn Mut, 17% 
Ali fbf Muhatomed at-Muer, 80 0 
4h fbn an-Nomin, 2st 
taba Al Paris, 476 
T 46d Aly Pheer 108, 179 
“aba Ali bGhasshar, 458. 
ha Alyl-hbli, 210 
Aba Al eta piri, 581 


Alta, 

whe AVAL, AbO Rk, 9% 
Almariga (Admersa), 43 
Alth, 7 















“ 
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INDEX 


“ton Aldh, 170 

thn al-Amid Abt 'H'adl, 110.0 
al Amtds, AbO (1 Aéstoy 454 0 
‘aiate, 650," 

amir al Juydah, 613. 
Adomie Ibn Yast, 541 
Jon Ammar, 14%, 614 p. 
Ame Ibn al-Hartham, 73 
Amr thn Husa 097. 
*4ba Amr ae-Shoibini, 18% 
Amro Thats, x0 
Amul 017. "* 
Anas Ibn Abi Aoas 6120 
Ana7 208 
Anbar, 43> 
[-Anbit bikat ad-Dawlat 6%) 
thn al-Anbiri, Abd Rokr, 435 
Anbasa, 116 n, 6b 0 
Andalus 37 








Apex tread Aner) Mute addin, #5, 
677 


“aleAnmat: Abd t Mahe ot 
Ans {read Anas) Ibn Mild, 24> 6 
Ans, 218 0 

1 





Ahr, LOR A 
nm aleArab, 4? 
al~Arbals, {ee al Irbih) 
Ardashtr, 55) # 
aleArdebtit (ahi ad-dto, xs 
Antamudit, te 
al Arghiydnt 60> 
“thn Kini 150 ‘ 
al Arkat, 595. 
al An 78 
don al Arkat, 590 
Armand, 277 
al Accoyim 144 
“Arslan Shab, Nor adedin 174 
Artak, see Ortok. 
Asaaid al-Mithans 9 
Atand Ibn Subab, 160 
Asaad Shibib ad-din 464 
“Asad ad-din Shirkoh, 244, 620 
al-Asadi, Muhammad {bn Asad 400 
“Asbagh al-Malike, 224 
al-Ashagh Ibn Abd al-Azis, 041 
Ashab ar-lfr, 518 
Aba 'FAshbal 
sbhab al-Ki 











Baal-Ashaba 38 


Aba |-Ashhr, 100 0 

Hom al-Ashhth,Abd ar Rabmin, “37 
“*dbn al-Ashath, Sulaiman 49 
Asha as-Autamm, 208 1 
*al-Ashjai, OR. 

Ashnis, 600.0 





‘al Askar, AbO Mubammad al Ha 
1B, 390, 


l-Asksliw, 386 
‘al-Askalant Abd [-llasan 410 






- “Baha ae 


OTT 


Aema ibu Abiiya, 363, 

“Aba 'LAewad ad-Duwal, ot! 
Até Tbe Yasir, 5860 

“Abt 'I-Atahnya, 202 
al-Atahi, 545 n. 

Jom Auya al-Atws, 186 0 
"Atatd, 60d n, 

Atsu Ibn Auk, 273 





Agn aii ih tbu Hl 
‘tim Aba. ASO ab4 Allah, Wai" 
Ton dus \on, 437, 

Ads Ibn Maya, 600 n 

*Avicena, 440 

Ton sl-Awim, 25%, t+ 
alARteyt 4o%a 

Ayan She Mutuya, 210 0 

Ton be "FArbhir, 46 

Agi, 277 A , 
“Azhar Ibn as Sammart, 17> 
Hom Aath, 9 

Ton al-\stun, 174.11 649 >» 
*kxra bint Shihanshah, 61 + 
Von al Arrak al-Pariks, $54 








Ton Abs Raata, bo n 

Bab Varth, 15 

Ton Baba al-habssy, $71 
Ibn Rihshdd, 047 

Riddm Ibo Abd Allah, 14 
“Badl ax-ZamaAn al (lamadant, 11 
“Thdta thn al Mansdr, 948 

“Bugr al Jamal, 642 
Badr addin al-ts.alr, *44, 

Bade ad din 1010, 162, 16+ 47 
“Radrin, 50» 

al-fladei, ibt 

Baghawi, Aba btm 3840 
Baphawi, Abd Mohammad 

Larrh, 419 

Baghdad, old and new, 11. 
Maha ad Dawlit Iba Rhwaih, vs 

Rah ad-din, the Adib 4? 

Sinytey 196 















hil, & 
Babe bn a ‘Dabhah, 641 


ay “AbO Abd Alla 11» 
wi, gba ‘Ehharr, 1 n 
a7 

\-Dathaks, 57 
al Royin, 217 0 
ai-Bayeri, 602 , 

my 93 
‘thn Bahia al-Abdi, 82 
Ton Abs Bakra, 604 
tal Bakhdi, 545. 
*Bakhi Ihn hatarba, 266 
“Hon Bikkar, ar-Zubeir, € 41 
akheyar, 
fon Rgkhtyasha 317 














478 


Hake fbn Abd Allah ax-Sandns 17 
4bi Bakr al-Khatlh, 190 

4b@ Bakr the jurieconsult, 20 
Aba Bakra, 26) n 

al-Bakri, Aba Obsid, 319 4. 
fbn Raktikia, 34, 628 

hakOba jon 

al-Balddori, 418 m 

Baloy, 430 

Hin Bina, 651. 

fon s/-Baond, Abd Ghalib, > + 
al-Rard Tho Mabk, 663 1 

fon al-Bard al Ak ti, 86 n, 
ton Varaklt as-Sandi, 645 

fbn Birhdn al Osdlr, 80 
Al-Ran, 449 
Ton Rats, 04%, 

Rorjawans4 >t 

Barkydrol, 1 
al-Tha 
“al Barppaki 
Marzay ail 
val-Tanhotrs, 
Bashan 78 
abv aur 


tha Burd, 254 

176, 

602. 

fon Hasthm 220, 

falevasthmt Abd Yaztd, oo 
ih, 153.0 

at, 15% 

Batalyaus {Badayos). bat 

‘Sdtimites, 222, 

Ton Batish, 187 0 

bn al-Batty, 191 

Begkem at~Turki, 429 

Belkin, 268 n F 

Bibros, 243, 

Wr Omm Mibad, oo) 

al-tra 504 

kat al-Kll, 612 

hr Ibn Ghidth, 260 

she al-Hah 257 

*Mhsbr thn al-Harith, 257 

Bur Ibn MansOr, 519 1 

“Hishe al-Marin, 260. 

don Behedn, Omar 53% 

ibn Busthm, 436 

al-Bohtori, 19 

Rolin, 268 n. 

“Bolukidn Ibn dtr, 26°, 326 

Borupird, 251. 

al-Buyain, 661, 

» 268, 
























[5ebdy, 206 o. 
“Dabil Ibn Ah 


INDEX. 


thn Butlaa, 139 

Buwaib, 672. 

Ibn Bowarh, Bah ad-Daslat, 555 

“fbn Bivarh, Morrzad-Dawlal, 135, 

‘Ibn Bowaih Mawaryed ad Dawlat 
Ss 


a 
‘thn Bawath Rukn ad-Dawlat, 407 
Burka, 128 

Buzin, 225, 


*ad-Dabbds, $61 

Daduyah, 435 

Dabik, 253. 

ad Dababi, xxv, 

\4-Dahhék Ibn Kau, 64¢ 0 

ad-Dabbtk Ibo Kais, seoal-Ahnat 

ad-Dabbak Ibn Okail, 30+ 

“Ibn ad-Dabhan, 574, 

Ton ad-Diia, 155 a. 

Derghtm, bo Malik, 517 

Date at-Jamaylm, 568 2. 

Daw al-Akal, 105, 

Dyie Sambo, fos, 

Dakak, 274 

ad-Dakha, 327 n. 

Daley os-Siyazt, 9 0. 

Tha Dalay, 535 

‘Damra Ybn Sard, 579 

Rab Daalh, 215, 

Ton Darest, 415 

“ad-Darim 112 

AbO d-Darr al-Hatawi, 594 
“thm Darrty al-Kastalh, 120 
Dastamisin, Sit a, 

Dawear, 320. 

Dawsart 

ad Daysi, umama, 593 0 
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